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PRELIMINART  OBSERVATIONS. 


We  have  hitfierto  had  no  accounts  of  Canada  written 
by  American  travellers.  We  have  only  seen  our  next 
neighbours,  through  the' magnifying  glasses  of  superfi- 
cial observen ;  who  inverted  the  telescope,  when  they 
contemplated  Independent  America ;  and  we  have  ac» 
cordingly  no  information,  upon  which  we  can  rely,  of 
the  sentiments  of  the  people,  or  the  comparative  situa- 
tion and  future  prospects  of  that  country.  We  know 
not  whether  the  French,  in  Canada,  are  to  be  dreaded 
as  enemies,  or  be  conciliated  as  friends. 

The  Author  of  the  following  work,  when  it  was  put 
to  press  (after  Wing  been  hastily  written,  from  pen- 
ciled memorandums,  during  a  fortnight's  stay  at  Balls- 
town  and  Saratoga)  had  no  idea  of  any  thing  more  than 
a  simple  narrative  of  a  journey,  during  which  some  in- 
teresting circumstances  had  unexpectedly  occurred ;  and 
the  title,  printed  on  the  first  page,  is  accordingly  «  A 
Trip  to  Canada."  But  the  composition-  insensibly  as- 
suming a  more  historical  and  scientific  form,  in  going 
through  the  press,  amidst  the  libraries  of  New  York,  it 
was  decided  in  a  literary  circle,  at  Dr.  Hosack's,  that 
the  scope  of  the  work  demanded  a  more  elaborate  de- 
signation :  and  the  title  has  been  accordingly  varied  to 
that  of  "  Travels  in  Lower  Canada,  historical  and  de- 
scriptive;" the  discrepancy  of  which,  with  the  style 
and  matter  of  a  Book  of  Travels,  may  possibly  be  ex- 


tv  Preliminary  Otiervatumi*^  ^ 

cused  by  the  learned,  in  favour  of  the  obvious  occasion 
for  more  general  views  of  society  on  the  American  con- 
tinent^ than  have  hitherto  obtained,  either  at  home  or 
abroad. 

Njkw  York,  Sept.  20. 


*J^  The  Editor  of  this  London  Journal  has  preferred  to 
allow  Mr.  Sanson,  to  speak  for  himself  in  his  own  wordSf  con-^ 
delving  tluit  this  would  be  more  just  towards  him;  and  tkaii  as 
a  specimen  of  Americanisms^  used  by  a  man  of  good  education^ 
the  work  would  thus  be  a  greater  curiosity  to  those  English 
Readers^  who  are  not  aware  of  the  deterioration  which  the 
laf^gnage  is  suffering  in  the  United  States*  Pot  analogous 
reasons^  many  opinions  qfthe  ttepublican  Author  are  retained^ 
because  they  will  add  to  the  interest  of  the  ufork^  though  they 
may  sometimes  offend  by  their  coarseness^  and  evident  want  if 
discrimination.  Jf  however,  an  individual^  or  apeople^  would 
correct  error Sf  the  exposition  of  them  must  be  borne f  from 
whatever  quarter  or  country  it  proceeds^ 

These  observations  apply  chiefly  f  however^  to  the  work  of  Mr. 
Sansom  ;  for  the  *^  Virginian  Sketches*'  are  obviously  the  pro^ 
duct  of  a  mind  disciplined,  by  accurate  researches,  in  those 
sciences  which  bear. with  obvious  advantage  on  the  subjects  of 
observ€Uion. 

LoNDONi  March  1820« 
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UNDER  the  impressions  hiDted  at  in  mj  prefatory  re- 
mariKSt  at  three  o'clock  P.  M.  on  the  30th  day  of  June, 
I8I7, 1  stepped  on4)oard  of  the  Bristol  steam-boat,  at  Market- 
street  wharr,  with  a  portmanteau,  containing  nothing  more 
than  was  absolutely  necessary,  a  cane  in  my  hand,  and 
Thomson's  Seasons  in  my  pocket ;  but*nio  other  companions 
exceptinff'  such  as  I  mi^nt  meet  with  ia  the  public  conTey- 
ances,  wno  may  be  not  inaptly  considered  the  touri/Bt's  family, 
as  the  inn  is  said  to  be  the  traveller's  home. 

We  reached  Bristol  in  due  time  and  in  perfect  safety,  from 
moyin^  accidents  by  fire  or  flood,  notwithstanding  the  really 
terrifying  explosions  that  have  lately  happened  on-board  of 
these  accommodator^  conveyances;  I  having  purposely  avoided 
the  superior  expedition  which,  promised  by  tne  steam-boat 
Etna,  for  the  sake  of  ease  and  safety,  under  the  graduated 
force  of  what  is  called  the  lower  pressure,  for  whose  secure 
operation  we  are  indebted  to  the  late  ingenious  Robert 
FuLTOif ,  of  New  York. 

We  started  immediately  from  Bristol  in  the  York  stage,  one 
of  the  six  or  seven  passengers  bein^  a  creoIe  from  New  Or- 
leans, who  had  alreaa  v  travelled  in  similar  conveyances  fifteen 
hundred  miles  an  end. 

We  lodged  at  Princeton  that  night,  entered  the  steam-boat' 
Sea-Horse  at  Elizabethtown  Point,  and  landed  at  New  York 
time  enough  to  dine  at  the  City  Hotel,  a  place  of  entertainment 
little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the  London  Tavern,  or  the  Red 
House  at  Frankfort,  so  much  and  so  justly  celebrated  by  Eu« 
ropean  travellers.* 


*  Before  tniering  Braiuwick,  or  between  that  ancient  town  which  pro- 
torves  so  macb  of  the  neatness  and  formality  of  its  primitive  inhabitantii,  and 
tlie  deOg^tfol  village  of  Newark,  which  has  been  so  often  selected  as  the 
(enporaiy  residence  of  involuntary  refugees  of  quality,  fix)m  differant  parts 
of  Europe;  aa  the  driver  lingered  along  the  sands  of  Jen^,  we  pasaed  by 
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YORK. 

I  shall  not  stop  to  describe  the  Bay  of  New  York,  nor  to 
make  comparisons  which  might  lead  roe  to  Naples  or  Con- 
Btantinople,  ihougfh  neither  of  those  places  unite  the  yariouft 
advantages  of  sea  and  river  communication ;  and  they  must 
therefore  yield,  in  point  of  convenience,  to  the  American  em- 
porium—whatever  superiority  they  may  possess  in  expanse  of 
water,  or  diversity  of  objects — the  rich  inheritance  of  a  hun- 
dred ages. 

The  islands  in  the  Bay  of  New  York  haying  been  stripped 
of  wood,  are  not  very  ornamental,  and  on^of  them,  which  has 
been  fortified,  obstructs,  by  a  massy  tower,  the  View  which  was 
formerly  enjoyed  of  the  entrance  called  the  Narrows,  thrdie^ii 
which  whole  fleets  could  be  seen  on  their  first  entering  the 
bay,  and  before  they  approached  the  basin ;  where  alone  they 
are  now  visible  to  a  spectator  on  the  battery—- a  iwomeiiade  if 
liealth  and  pleasure,  always  crowded  of  an  evening  with  the 
femiliaf  intercourse  of  youth  and  beauty  amid  the  retiring 
sons  of  business  and  care.  The  shores  of  Stateii  Island,  and 
even  those  of  the  North  River,  are  too  distant  to  admit  the 
charm  of  distinct  variety,  but  those  of  Long  Island,  as  they 
stretch  alonff  toward  the  Sound,  are  beautifully  variegated 
with  hills  ana  valleys,  woods  and  cultivated  fields,  near  enoiigb 
to  gratify  the  eye  with  ideas  of  rural  tranquillity,  even  from  the 
biMV  quays  of  a  sea-port  town. 

But,  as  an  admirer  of  architecture,  I  cannot  pass  without 
notice  the  City-hall,  for  the  costly  nuignificenee  of  which  we 
are  probably  indebted  to  that  national  taste  for  the  substeatial* 
which  induced  the  Dutch  ancestors  of  our  New  York  bur^rhers 
to  erect,  at  Amsterdam,  a  &bric,  upon  piles,  which  is  justly 
ranked  among  the  first  public  edifices  in  Europs. 

The  principal  front  and  two  sides  are  of  white  raarMe  ; 
the  back  front  and  the  basement  story  of  freestone,  of  a  red* 

r    ■ ■  ' 

<tne  tavenrn,  the  sign  of  the  Uniofn,  and  stopped  to  water  at  ftnother  onder 
the  same  patronage.  These  people  are  great  a«iniMfs  of  union,  it  wosM 
aeem,  laid  one  of  oar  company.  Yea^  replied  I,  tbey  a«e  lo  fond  of  unadu 
that  they  di-vide  it.  We  had  come  on  ao  very  slowly,  for  the  last  few  milea^ 
that  one  had  proposed  to  put  a  mapper  upon  the  driver's  whip,  as  we  wailed 
lor  him  without  quitting  our  seats ;  and,  he  staid  so  long  at  the  bar  while  the 
people  of  the  house  were  sitting  down  to  meat,  that  another  suspected  he 
was  geing  tobieakfast  fiieie,  and  we  should  have  to  wait  till  he  was  done. 
That  would  be  an  nnlnclLy  tmip  for  us,  said  I.  He^  however,  pcesenttjF 
eameout  again,  and  wedrove  off  at  as  aseellcsatsd  paoe  *,  bst^  it  wasnotlong^ 
befosB  we  js^nwi  one  of  our  jnok-epria^i^  and  war  wsvs  iaiiif  Is  ensk 


iSish  cast ;  both  of  i^thich  are  fouad  in  quarriei  within  a  hundred 
miles  of  tfie  spot. 

This  noble  structure  is  two  stories  high,  and  it  is  orna* 
tnented  with  a  portico  of  eight  columns,  each  hewn  out  of  a 
sinfirle  block,  fifteen  feet  in  length :  and  pilasters  of  the  Ionic 
and  Corinthian  orders  are  carried  round  the  building,  with 
their  appropriate  entablatures — all  executed  in  marble. 

The  second  story  shows  nineteen  windows  in  a  row — ^the 
number  of  individual  states  at  the  time  it  was  finished.  Thus 
tacitly  markins^  the  date  of  its  erection.  The  five  intercolum- 
niations  in  the  entrance  correspond  to  as  many  arcades, 
which  open  upon  the  portico  for  egress  and  recess — ^like  the 
arched  aoors,  of  equal  number,  belonging  to  its  prototype  in 
Holland. 

One  of  the  fronts  of  that  building  (I  cannot  remembet 
which)  has  a  figure  of  Atlas  supporting  the  Globe ~ Admire 
this  happy  emblem  of  Dutch  patience  and  perseverance. 

The  New  Tork  City-hall  is  two  hundred  feet  long— eigffaty 
deep,  in  the  projecting  wings,  which  enclose  a  flight  of  twenty 
steps,  sixty  or  eighty  feet  in  length,  for  they  are  returned  at 
the  sides.  It  is  sixty  feet  to  the  eaves,  and  the  roof  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  cupola,  ornamented  with  coupled  columns,  and 
a  statue  of  Justice,  with  her  suspended  scales,  at  a  height  of 
ninety  feet  from  the  ground. 

In  this  cupola  a  light  is  kept  every  night,  by  a  watchman 
who  cries  the  hour,  from  this  elevated  situation;  and  gives 
the  alarm  in  case  of  fire. 

I  shall  not  describe  the  interior  of  this  superb  edifice,  with 
its  circular  hall,  and  double  staircase,  with  its  columns,  its  balus- 
trades, and  its  dome.  The  picture-gallery,  or  hall  of  audi- 
ence, bung  with  portraits  of  tne  governors  of  New  York,  and 
the  presidents  of  the  union.  Or  the  council  chamber ;  glit«> 
tering  with  gold  and  scarlet :  as  I  am  not  qoite  satisfied  that 
80  much  splendour  is  consistent  with  practical  republicanism; 
and  we  know  that  the  Town-hall  of  Amsterdam  has  been  al* 
ready  converted  into  the  palace  of  a  sovereign. 

In  short,  I  am  sufliciently  superstitious  in  political  omens, 

to  dread  the  inference  (however  unlikely  it  may  be  thought 

every  where — but  at  Washington)  that  where  there  are  pdaces 
there  will  be  princes. 

But  I  can  take  a  view  of  Broadway,  without  turning  aside, 
as  it  is  my  ro^  to  the  hotel  I  put  up  at. 

This  beautiuil  avenue  comes  in  straight  for  a  mile,  lined  on 
both  sides  with  every  variety  of  public  and  private  buildings 
•— chnrcbes,  halls,  houses,  many  <»  which  are  ornamented  with 
taste ;  shops/  in  which  eyery  necessaryi  and  every  IwHiry  of 
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life  are  displayed  with  elegance  and  splendoun  After  it  hm 
passed  the  Stadt  House  above-mentioned,  which  by  the  way  10 
now  sadly  obscured  by  ra^ed  trees,  which  entirely  prevent  si 
front  view — they  might  be  readily  exchanged  for  a  neat 
clump  or  two,  at  distant  inten^als,  leaving  from  the  street  an 
uninterrupted  view  of  the  structure  in  different  directions. 

The  street  now  winds  to  the  left,  apd  gradually  widens  until 
it  opens  upon  the  water,  after  forming  a  triangular  plot,  whicb 
is  railed  in  with  an  iron  balustrade,  and  once  exhibited  a 
statue  of  king  George.  This  was  removed  at  the  revolution — 
but  the  pedestal  remains,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  not  be 
long  before  the  liberal  and  patriotic  citizens  of  New  York 
sbaTl  replace  the  historical  monument  with — another  George 
— far  better  entitled  than  the  former  to  the  veneration  of 
posterity.* 

THE  .NORTH  RIVER* 

Next  day  I  took  my  passage  for  Albany,  in  the  Paragon^ 
or  the  Car  of  Neptune,  I  forget  which — but  any  of  the  steam- 
boats of  the  North  River  are  justly  entitled  to  either  of  these 
proud  appellations.  Since  they  prooceed — ^not,  tmnd  and 
toeaiher  permitting^  like  all  anterior  navigators ;  but  against 
wind  ana  tide,  at  the  rate  of  seven  or  eight  miles  an  hour. 
And  they  are  not  exceeded  in  one  of  their  dimensions — that  of 
length,  by  a  ship  of  the  line. 


*  Of  the  extent  and  accommodations  of  the  superb  inn  before  mentioned, 
•ome  idea  may  be  formed  bjr  the  sum  which  has  been  just  laid  out  upon  fur- 
nishing, and  fitting  it  up,  for  the  use  of  the  present  tenant  It  was  not  less 
than  thirty  thousand  dollars,  and  he  pays  for  it  the  liberal  rent  of  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  a-year. 

Family  parties  are  provided  for  in  a  distinct  part  of  the  establishment,  with 
the  use  of  elegant  drawing-rooms :  and  public  entertainments  were  given,  oc- 
casionally, inapartments  of  magnificent  dimensions,  on  the  principal  floor :  but 
at  the  7a6/e  d^Uote  the  fare  is  excellent,  and  a  hundred  persons  sit  down  there 
every  day^  in  ^e  summer  season,  when  New  York  becomes  the  grand  tho<* 
roughfare  between  the  south  an4  the  north,  during  the  stated  migration  of 
the  gentry  of  the  southern  states,  toward  the  more  salutary  regions  of  New 
England  and  the  Canadian  provinces,  where  the  heat  of  smnmer  is  compa- 
ratively temperate,  and  to  a  southern  constitution  highly  invigorating. 

Here  the  Scotchman  of  Detroit,  and  the  Frenchman  of  New  Orleans, 
from  the  borders  of  Lake  Huron  and  the  Banks  of  the  Mississippi — when  at 
home  not  less  than  two  thousand  miles  apart,  meet  each  other  halfway,  upon 
cotmnpn  ground,  as  American  citizens,  professing  allegiance  to  the  consti- 
tuted authorities  of  the  same  republic. 

And  the  occupant  of  central  woods  and  waters  here  shakes  hands  and  in- 
ferchauges  sentiment  and  information,  with  brother  sailors;  who  seek  a  live- 
lihood upon  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  Atlantic,  penetrate  every  nook  and 
comer  In  the  Baltic,  or  tiie  Mediteirranean,  or  doubling  either  Cape^  ransack 
llie  Antipodes  for  objects  of  commercial  enteiprise. 
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We  left  the  dock  about  five  in  the  evening,  and  the  next 
day,  aboQt  noon,  as  I  was  leaning  over  the  prow,  and  contem- 
plating alternatelv  the  moving  landscape  on  either  hand,  and 
the  water  over  which  we  were  imperceptibly  gliding,  I  per- 
ceived something  forward  that  looked  like  slender  spires,  at 
the  head  and  foot  of  a  distant  hill.  It  was  Albany,  and  by 
three  o'clock  we  stepped  ashore  again,  one  hundred  and  sixty 
miles  north  of  the  capital,  which  we  had  quitted  but  twenty- 
two  hours  before. 

The  distance,  I  am  told,  has  been  run  down  the  stream  in 
seventeen  hours ;  formerly  an  uncertain  voyage  of  three  or  four 
days,  or  a  week  or  two,  according  to  the  state  of  the  winds  and 
tides. 

A  few  miles  before  we  reached  Albany,  we  met  the  Chan- 
cellor Livingston,  said  to  be  the  finest  boat  on  the  river.  She 
looked,  indeed,  very  ^y  upon  the  water.  We  passed  each 
other  with  the  roost  animating  rapidity,  and  the  adverse  mo- 
tion of  two  such  vessels,  breasting  the  surge,  in  a  narrow  part 
of  the  river,  made  a  sensible  concussion  of^tbe  waves  from 
shore  to  shore.* 

The  influx  of  multitudes  on-board  these  boats,  arrivine  in 
crowds,  on  foot,  and  in  carriages;  their  punctuality  of  de- 
parture, which  often  leaves  lingerers  upon  tne  wliarf,  to  follow, 
as  they  can,  in  boats,  which  are  always  ready  to  put  off  after 
them ;  together  with  the  unvarying  steadiness  of  their  pro- 
gress, admitting  of  the  most  entire  independence,  and  the  most 
unobstructed  observation — whether  of  moving  life,  perpetually 
flitting  before  your  eyes ;  or  of  the  face  of  Nature,  ever  calm 
and  majestic,  yet  alternately  rising  and  receding  in  perpetual 
variation,  keep  the  mind  in  a  state  of  animating  excitement. 


*  On  my  return,  a  month  afterward,  this  same  vessel,  the  Chancellor  Li- 
vingston,  which  had  just  brought  up  two  hundred  passengers,  in  nineteen 
hours,  was  in  course  to  zo  down  the  stream.  There  had  been  a  freshet  in 
the  river,  which  is  here  wout  three  hundred  yards  oyer :  yet  this  fine  ship 
(one  bandred  and  fifty-seven  feet  long)  seemed  to  require  the  whole  space  to 
turn  in,  as  she  swung  round  from  the  wharf,  in  majestic  evolution,  and  when 
she  began  to  descend  the  stream,  which  was  now  unusually  rapid,  her  motion 
seemed  to  sway  the  river,  and  command  the  current.  The  wake  of  a  ship 
measuring  five  hundred  tons,  and  proceeding  at  the  rate  of  ten  or  twelve 
miles  an  boor  (for  we  reached  Hudson,  which  is  thirty  miles,  in  two  hours 
and  three-quarters)  soon  spread  itself  from  side  to  side,  and  produced  a  visi- 
ble agitation  upon  both  shores  of  the  river. — The  searboats  which  ply  in  Liong- 
Island  Sound  sometimes  make,  thirteen  knots  an  hour;  but  one  is  accustomed 
to  flying  at  Sea,  and  the  receding  shores  of  a  river  give  a  stronger  sensation 
of  rapidity,  by  the  comparisons  which  ihrey  afford  with  the  apparent  motion 
of  stationary  objects.  She  cost  one  huiydred  and  ten  thousand  dollars,  and 
sometimes  makes  for  her  owners  fifteen  liundred  dollars  a  trip. 
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A  constant  change  of  company  is  perpetually  going  oti,  in 
tbis  little  world*  Some  getting  out  at  every  great  town,  of 
noted  landing-place,  and  others  coming  in ;  but  all  this  is  ma- 
naged with  little  or  no  delay  of  the  moving  Ark)  b^  merely 
slackening  her  course,  and  lowering  a  boat,  which  dischar^s 
her  burthen  with  astonishing  dexterity,  and-^to  me,  terrifying^ 
speed. 

There  is  another  circumstance  of  communication  with  the 
adjacent  shores,  which  takes  place  occasionally  ^Nothing  ia 
wanted  but  an  exchan&^e  of  papers,  for  instance — A  boat  puts 
off  from  the  shore,  ana  at  the  same  instant,  another  boat  quits 
the  vessel.  They  m^et,  as  it  were  on  the  winff,  for  the  speed 
of  the  steam-boat  is  not  now  at  all  impeded  to  favour  the 
operation,  and  it  takes  place  between  me  passing  watermen 
in  the  twinkling*  of  an  eye. 

The  animatmg  bugle  gives  notice  of  approach,  and  the 
bell  rings  for  departure.  Every  thing  concurs  to  create  bustle 
and  interest.  People  of  the  first  consequence  are  often  among 
the  passengers ;  amidst  whom  they  can  lay  claim  to  no  pecu-* 
liar  privilege,  or  accommodation.  The  only  exception  is  in 
favour  of  the  ladies ;  who  have  a  cabin  to  themselves,  where 
gentlemen  are  not  permitted  to  intrude. 

Bye-laws  are  enacted  for  the  preservation  of  order,  and  the 
forfeitures  incurred  are  scrupulously  exacted. 

There  were  no  persons  of  particular  note  on  this  voyage^ 
nor  any  of  those  amusing  characters  styled  great  talkers — one 
or  more  of  whom  is  generally  to  be  found  m  all  companies, 
who  voluntarily,  and  ex  mero  motUf  take  upon  themselves  the 
task  of  entertaining  the  silent  part  of  their  species. 

On  a  former  occasion,  I  had  been  highly  diverted  by  a  son 
of  Chief-Justice  Jay — ^himself  a  limb  of  the  law,  to  enferee 
the  laws  and  usages  of  the  steam-boat,  with  all  the  affected 
formalities  of  legal  process.  Under  his  humorous  arrange- 
ment, the  offender  was  put  to  the  bar.  Witnesses  appeared^ 
and  counsel,  on  both  siaes,  pleaded  the  merits  of  the  case-—' 
not  to  be  sure  with  all  the  gravity  and  decorum  which  are 
laudably  observed  in  cases  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors ; 
but  with  sufficient  acuteness  aud  pertinacity.  What  was  want^ 
ing  in  solemnity  was  made  up  in  laughter,  aud  I  remember 
young  Jay  kept  the  quarter-deck  in  a  continual  roar. 

I  have  ever  since  regretted  that  I  did  not  preserve  a  sketch 
of  his  opening  speech,  which  was  introduced  with  all  the  pre« 
cision  of  serious  argument. — Several  persons  of  note  were  toen 
present.  I  recollect  particularly  Grovemor  Lewis;  some  of 
the  Morrises  from  Morrisania,  and  the  lady  of  a  former  govermM* 
of  South  Carolina. 
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FoTj-boatoi  propelled  by  steam,  and  so  eonstnicted  that 
carritees  drive  in  and  oat,  at  pleasure,  may  be  observed  at 
every  large  town  on  the  north  riven  These  convenient  vehi- 
cles are  likely  to  supersede  the  use  of  bridges,  or  navigable 
waters.  They  are,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  flyiac-bridge,  with  this 
advantage  even  over  the  numerous  and  costly  structures  of  that 
kind,  which  now  span  the  broad  surface  of  the  Susquehannah, 
in  the  interior  of  Fennsylvania.  They  do  not  require  such  ex- 
pensive repairs,  and  they  may  be  secured  from  the  effects  of 
sudden  floods :  but  what  is  of  far  more  importance,  they  pre- 
sent no  obstruction  to  the  stream,  and  are  no  hindrance  to  na- 
vigatioD. 

The  shores  of  the  north  river,  sublime  as  they  are,  where  the 
Allegheny  mountains  must  have  crossed  from  west  to  east,  be- 
fore the  lofty  chain  was  broken  through,  to  admit  the  passage 
of  the  river  (the  sight  of  which  is  unfortunately  lost  to  tra- 
vellers by  the  steam-boats  running  through  the  Narrows  in  the 
night)  owe  much  of  their  interest  and  beauty  to  the  superb  seats 
of  the  Livingstons  and  the  Clintons,  some  otwhich  overhang  the 
water,  at  an  imposing  elevation.  Spectators  from  these  mostly 
line  the  bluffs,  at  the  passage  of  the  steam-boats,  which  seem  to 
electrify  every  thing  within  their  sphere.  And  the  antiquated 
mansions  of  tne  Scbuylers  and  Van  Rensselaers,  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Albany,  are  beheld  with  historic  recollections,  as  the 
places  where  General  Burgoyne  and  his  principal  officers 
were  quartered,  until  they  could  be  exchanged,  after  the  me- 
morable defeat  at  Saratoga. 

PROM  ALBANY  TO  LAKE  CHAMPLAIN. 

The  next  day  after  our  arrival  at  Albany  was  the  4th  of 
July  ;  and  the  good  citizens  of  Albany  were  preparing  to  ce- 
lebrate the  declaration  ef  independence — not  as  Weld  ridicu- 
lously represents,  from  the  information  of  his  host,  as  if  they 
rejoiced  against  the  grain,  regretting  in  their  hearts  the  pro- 
tection of  Great  Britain  ;  but  with  all  the  zeal  and  fervour  of 
heart-felt  exultation,  for  the  incalculable  advantage  of  na- 
tional independence,  and  emancipation  from  a  foreign  yoke. 

But  I  was  now  become  earnest  to  reach  Canada. 

I  bad  intended  to  take  Ballston  on  my  way,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  mineral  waters,  for  which  that  place  and  its  vicinity 
have  become  so  celebrated,  since  Sir  William  Johnson  was 
conducted  hither  by  Indians  in  1767,  to  drink  the  water  of 
the  rock  spring  for  the  removal  of  the  goat,  to  which  he  was 
subject.  But  my  mind  I  found  was  now  too  much  engaged  in 
the  ultimate  obje<^  of  pursuit,  to  admit  of  turning  aside  at  this 
period  of  the  journey. 
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Soy  finding  myself  in  time  for  the  steam-boat  on  Lake 
Champlain,  at  ten  o'clock,  instead  of  going  to  hear  a  historic^al 
oration  from  some  patriotic  burgher  of  Piatt  Dentcb,  descent, 
I  took  my  seat  in  another  stage-coach ;  lodged,  I  forget  where  ; 
and  reached  White-hall  abdnt  noon,  an  hour  or  two  oefore  the 
putting  off*  of  the  steam-boat  for  St.  John's,  the  first  town,  or 
rather  village,  in  Canada. 

By  the  way  this  White-hall  is  not  a  royal  palace,  nor  eFen 
a  gentleman's  seat ;  but  a  small  post-town  at  the  mouth    of 
Wood  Creek.    It  is  the  same  that  was  called  Skeensboroug'h 
(Query,  why  change  the  name  ?)  when  Weld  wrote  his  ingeni- 
ous comparisons  between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and 
fearlessly  quoted  General  Washington  as  his  authority,  for 
the  palpable  falsehood  that  the  musquitoes  of  this  place  would 
bite  through  the  thickest  boot — ^The  musquitoes  have  since 
utterly  vanished — stings  and  all ;  and  they  would  have  been 
quietly  forgotten,  together  with  the  fire-flies,  and  buU-frog-s, 
and  supposed  rattle-snakes  of  other  translantic  peregrinators, 
in  American  wilds,  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  contemptible 
story — ^preserved,  like  bugs  in  amber,  by  their  unaccountable 
conjunction  with  the  pellucid  name  of  VTashington. — ^Rattle* 
snaKes  are  already  so  rare  in  America,  that  I,  who  have  tra- 
velled thousands  of  miles  in  our  back  country,  never  met  with 
but  one  of  them ;  and  no  doubt  they  will  become,  in  another 
century,  as  scarce  as  snakes  are  said  to  be  in  Ireland,  through 
the  interference  of  St.  Patrick ;  though  the  fact  may  very  well 
have  happened  without  a  miracle,   since  Ireland   has  been 
peopled  for  thousands  of  years,  and  every  peasant  has  a  hog* 
or  two,  to  whom  snakes  are  a  favourite  repast. 

But  before  I  take  boat,  let  me  recall  the  village  of  Schagti- 
coke,  which  was  passed  on  the  road,  somewhere  about  midway 
—the  never-enough  celebrated  berg  or  dorflT  from  which  the 
cervantic  genius  Knickerbocker,  in  his  incomparable  history 
of  New- York,  derives  his  pretended  pedigree.  The  scattered 
houses  of  which  it  consists  are  built  in  nooks  and  crannies 
round  the  yawning  gulf  of  a  roaring  cataract,  which  descends 
between  jutting  rocks  and  craggy  pines,  with  as  many 
twists  and  turns,  and  as  much  of  spray  and  splutter,  as  the 
never  to  be  forgotten  work  itself  proceeds  unoer  itis  charac^ 
teristic  motto : 

Die  wahrheit  die  in  dtmster  lag, 
Da  kommt  mit  kkdirheit  an  den  tag. 

The  truth  which  late  in  darkness  lay 
Now  breaks  with  clearness  into  day. 
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Or  perhaps  better : 

Trutiu  which  Uy  hid  in  daikest  night 
My  pen  shall  bring  again  to  light. 

LAKE  CHAMPLAIir. 

To  retam  to  the  Bteam-boat,  on  Lake  Champlain,  though  it 
is  g^reatly  inferior  in  size  and  accommodation  to  those  on 
the  North  River,  (at  least  so  was  the  boat  which  conveyed  me ; 
but  a  new  one  has  just  commenced  runningy  which  is  said  to 
excel  them  in  elegance  and  speed)  yet  it  will  bear  a  compari« 
son  even  with  the  English  post-chaise,  or  other  mode  of  easy 
and  rapid  conveyance ;  in  aespite  of  Dr.  Johnson's  ipse  dixit^ 
that  lite  bad  few  things  better  to  boast  than  riding  in  a  post- 
chaise — because,  if  1  remember  ri^ht,  *  there  was  motion  or 
change  of  place  without  fatigue  ;*  smce  to  these  agreeable  cir« 
cumstanc<»  the  steam-boat  adds  the  conveniences  of  a  tavern, 
of  which  Johnson  was  so  fond,  and  the  advantage  of  a  bed  at 
ni^t,  without  loss  of  time. 

The  creek,  as  we  call  such  waters,  or  to  use  the  English 
phrase,  the  river,  winds  round  broken  crags,  shagged  with  fir- 
trees,  for  many  miles,  before  it  becomes  more  than  just  wide 
enoagh  for  the  steam-boats  to  veer  round  in.  Yet  in  a  gloomy 
coTe,  near  the  harbour,  sufficient  space  has  been  found  to 
moor  the  five  or  six  sloops  of  war  that  were  taken  from  Com- 
modore Downie  upon  this  lake. 

Toward  eveninsp  we  entered  Champlain  Proper.  The  lake 
gradually  widened  to  an  expanse  of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles, 
and  the  sun  set,  gloriously,  behind  golden  clouds,  and  moun- 
tains of  azure  blue,  whose  waving  outline,  at  an  elevated 
height,  was  finely  contrasted  by  the  dark  stripe  of  pines  and 
firs,  that  here  lines  the  unvarying  level  of  the  western  shore. 

The  solemnity  of  the  scene  was  heightened  with  indistinct 
ideas  of  Burgoyoe's  disastrous  descent  in  1777 — of  the  melan- 
choly fate  of  the  first  Lord  Howe  in  the  year  1759,  and  of  an- 
terior scenes  of  massacre  and  horror  which  rendered  the  sono- 
rous name  of  Ticonderoga  terrific  to  our  peaceful  ancestors—* 
after  passing  the  ruins  grey  of  this  dilapidated  fortress  (the 
French  called  it  elegantly  Carillon,  from  the  hub-bub  usually 
kept  up  there  in  time  of  war)  and  those  of  Crown  Point  (called 
by  them  Fort  la  Cbevelure,  or  the  scalping  place)  a  barbeirous 
denomination  which  the  English  melted  down  into  Crown 
Point,  still  indicative  of  the  same  savage  practice. 

I  awoke  in  the  night  under  these  solemn  recollections;  and 
the  morning-star  was  shining  m',  with  perceptible  reflection, 
at  (he  little  window  of  my  btrttu    It  is  now  peculiarly  bril- 
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lianty  and  I  was  forcibly  impressed  with  a  s^ds^  of  God-«  pro<< 

vidence,  for  the  benefit  of  nis  creature  man^  ^specially  when 
travelling  upon  the  waters,  when  his  Journeys  must  be  pursued 
by  nigfht  as  well  as  by  day. 

And  here  let  me  observe,  that,  during  travel,  the  spirits  are 
renewed,  as  well  as.  the  body  invigorated.  The  energies  of 
the  mind,  so  often  latent,  through  inactivity,  are  called  into 
action,  by  dangers  and  difficulties,  which  it  requires  unremit- 
ting watchfulness  to  steer  through  or  to  shun ;  and  the  habi- 
tual inattention  under  which,  safe  within  the  walls  of  cities, 
an  accustomed  face  is  beheld  without  notice,  and  a  next-door 
neighbour  passes  by  unknown,  is  necessarily  exchanged  for 
the  active  exercise  of  observation  and  inquiry. 

In  another  point  of  view  too,  occasional  journey,  especially 
into  foreign  countries,  creating  a  total  change  of  scene  and 
habits,  may  be  said  to  lengthen  the  sense  of  existence,  if  they 
do  not  actually  prolong  li^.  So  many  changes  of  habit  occur, 
and  such  a  variety  of  unusual  circumstances  takes  place,  that 
the  recollection  of  a  few  months,  passed  abroad,  seems  equal, 
in  the  memory,  to  the  lapse  of  years  spent  in  the  unvarying* 
monotony  of  home. 

The  sublime  operations  of  nature,  which  are  rarely  attended 
to  amidst  the  incessant  occupations  of  domestic  care,  force 
themselves  upon  a  traveller's  observation,  disengaged  as  he  is 
from  the  daily  concerns  of  common  life. — He  now  feels  bis 
dependance  upon  the  varying  atmosphere,  and  remarks,  per- 
haps for  the  first  time,  the  subservience  of  the  celestial  lu- 
minaries to  the  occasions  of  life. 

When  the  moon  rises  to  illuminate  his  path,  as  the  sun  sets 
in  the  west,  which  it  does  with  such  evident  co-operation, 
whenever  the  moon  is  at  full,  he  can  hardly  fail  to  be  touched 
with  admiration  and  gratitude  at  the  splendid  provision  of 
which  he  stands  so  much  in  need. — He  can  but  feel,  with  con- 
scious elevation,  the  dignity  of  his  being,  as  a  creature  of  God, 
when 

Seas  roil  to  Wafl  him,  suns  to  light  him  rise ; 
His  footstool  earth,  his  canopy  the  skies. 

Yet  is  there  ample  occasion,  on  the  face  of  nature,  for  hum- 
bling considerations  of  the  littleness  of  man,  and  all  his 
works,  in  comparison  of  the  wide  spread  surface  of  the  planet 
we  inhabit.  Inadequate  must  needs  be  the  ideas  of  a  man 
who,  confined  for  life  within  the  streets  of  cities,  has  never 
seen  an  extensive  horizon,  or  beheld  those  majestic  features  of 
the  earth,  a  mountain,  or  a  lake — no  man  that  has  not  tr^*- 
▼elled  a  day's  journey  on  foot^  nor  ever  lost  hm  way  ia  tmck- 
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leas  wilds,  when  spent  with  hanc^r  and  fiitfigrae,  can  hare  a 
competent  idea  of  the  spaces  thM  intervene  between  town  iind 
town,  smnetiraes  b^ween  one  hitman  habitation  and  another. 

We  nnist  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  globe  we  inhabit 
to  form  a  just  notion  of  the  overwhelming  extent  of  its  sur- 
face^ in  proportion  to  the  pigmy  race,  to  whom  animal  nature 
has  been  sobjecte^,  by  the  Creator  of  all  things.  And,  after  all, 
the  imacrination  is  unavoidably  confounded,  amidst  the  bound- 
less sands  which  occupy  the  internal  parts  of  Africa  and  Asia, 
It  has  often  revived  my  own  hnmility  to  span  their  extent 
upon  the  maps  in  my  study.  And  when  I  compare  the  desert 
otZaamfa,  for  instance,  with  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  and 
perceive  that  in  its  vacant  spaces  there  wonid  be  room  for  ten 
saeh  islands,  with  all  its  millions  of  civilized  inhabitants,  I  am 
ready  to  exclaim,  with  Job — 

Lord !  what  is  man,  that  thon  shouldest  set  thine  heart  upon  him  ? 
And  that  thon  shoaldest  visit  bini  every  momingy 
And  try  him  every  moment  ? 


_  passed  Burlington,  the  capital  of  Vermont,  in  the 
night,  next  morning,  after  breakfast,  we  were  called  up  to  see 
(he  British  flag  flying  at  Illinois  (Isle  aux  Noix  as  the  French 
call  it)  and  his  majestv's  crown  over  the  gate-wny,  at  the  stairs 
leading  to  the  oflicers  house,  a  handsome  buildinjg,  with  ra- 
ther a  fantastic  air,  from  being  built  of  squared  logs  painted 
in  alternate  stripes  of  white  and  grey ;  green  varandas,  as  light 
as  gossamer,  in  the  centre  and  at  eacli  end ;  the  whole  sur- 
mounted with  a  heavy  pediment,  and  a  tinned  cupola,  the 
openings  of  which  are  glazed,  to  make  it  a  comfortaole  look- 
out*     • 

I  observed  nothing  particular  in  the  fortifications  at  Illinois ; 
but  a  sweet  little  cottage  struck  my  eye,  as  we  passed,  con- 
nected with  a  string  of  convenient  out-houses,*  a  little  gar- 
den before  them,  running  to  the  water's  edge,  with  covered 
seats,  of  elegant  simplicity,  in  which,  in  all  probability,  some 
British  oflicer,  and  the  fair  companion  of  his  voluntary  exile, 
indolge  their  recollection  of  happier  auspices  and  a  forsaken 
home. 

As  we  ran^by  the  place,  a  boat  put  off"  to  exchange  papers, 
with  three  young  marines,  in  Scotch  bonnets  and  trim  uni- 
forms, to  whom  our  captain  threw  a  rope ;  but  so  little  dcx« 
terous  were  they  in  managing  it,  that  they  had  like  to  have 
overset  the  boat  before  they  reached  us.  They  were,  however, 
insensible  of  their  danger,  and  I  remember  one  of  them  showed 
a  very  fine  set  of  teeth,  as  he  laughed  with  the  byestanders  at 
KifoWti  absurdity. 

C2 
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Enough — ^perhapi  too  much  of  Illinois. 

By  noon  we  reached  St.  John's,  of  which  still  less  may  serre^ 
and  we  did  but  drive  through  it  for  La  Prairie — a  consider- 
able town  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  nine  miles  above  Montreal. 

The  rest  of  the  company,  among  whom  were  several  ladies 
from  Carolina^  crossed  directly  over,  in  a  drizzling  rain  ;  but  I, 
being  no  longer  impatient  or  delay,  as  this  is  a  considerable 
town  of  long  standing,  with  a  large  French  church,  and  other 
publix;  establishments,  stayed  over  night,  and  slept,  though  it 
was  midsummer,  under  I  know  not  how  many  blankets,  m  a 
bed  close  hung  with  worsted  curtains,  in  flaming  red. 

I  was  now  ready  to  doubt  whether  it  ever  was  what  we  call 
hot,  in  Canada ;  but  I  had  occasion  afterward  to  change  my 
mind  upon  that  score,  as  well  as  some  others,  as  will  be  seen 
in  due  time.  Rapid  travellers  are  apt  to  be  hasty  in  forming 
their  conclusions,  of  which,  in  course,  plodding  critics  take 
notice  at  their  leisure,  without  making  one  grain  of  allowance 
for  the  innumerable  perplexities  and  contrarieties  through 
which  we  have  to  pick  our  \«^y  in  the  research  of  truth. 

Next  morning  the  sun  glittered  upon  the  tinned  spires  and 
plated  rooft  of  Montreal,  many  of  them  being  sheathed  with 
sheet-iron.  I  was  told  that  the  passage  by  water  was  tedious, 
and  that  a  waggon  would  convey  me  much  quicker  to  the  ferry 
opposite  the  town.  I  went  on  accordingly  to  Longeuil,  and 
crossed  over  from  thence,  in  a  canoe,  >vhich  was  managed  by 
two  diminutiv.e  Canadians,  with  Indian  paddles. 

MOHTRBAt 

shows  from  the  water  like  an  old  country  sea-port,  with  long* 
ranges  of  high  walls  and  stone  houses,  overstopped  here  and 
there  by  churches  and  convents,  with  something  that  resenibles 
a  continued  quay,  though  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  high  bank, 
to  which  large  vessels  can  lie  close  enough  for  the  purposes  of 
loading  and  unloading,  in  consequence  of  the  unusual  depth 
of  water  at  the  very  edge  of  the  current,  which  sets  close  in* 
shore  from  an  opposite  island,  and  a  string  of  rocks  and  shoals, 
which  obstruct  it  on  the  opposite  side. 

I  took  a  hasty  dinner,  glanced  at  the  public  buildings  which 
I  had  seen  before,  and  walked  the  streets  till  night,  when  the 

Erincipal  avenue,  in  which  is  the  cathedral,  was  lighted  up, 
efore  dark,  in  the  English  manner,  the  twilight  being  almost 
as  long  here  as  it  is  there.  I  then  took  up  my  lodging  on- 
board the  steam-boat,  for  Quebec,  which  was  to  sail  next  morn- 
fng  at  three  o'clock ;  for  I  had  now  a  mind  to  see  in  how  short 
H  time  one  might  make  a  total  change  of  religion,  language, 
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M,«nnieiit,  and  dimate,  in  quttting  the  metropdis  of  the 
UnUed  States  for  that  of  the  British  prorinces. 

It  was  now  bat  the  eighth  day  from  my  leavin*  Philadelphia, 
and  tiTre  waa  a  chanci  that  /  might  reach  Quebec  on  the 
nindi   (July  8tb,)   the  cnrrent  of  the  St.  Lawrence  being 

170  mUel^  k  sometimes  made  in  seFenteen  hours,  m  »e"rP^n« 
ten  knota  an  hour,  arriving  at  Quebec,  m  summertime,  by 
saoset  die  same  day. 

VOYAGE  ©OWR  THE  ST.  LAWREMCE. 

I  was  not  now  in  luck,  if  I  n»y  be  allowed  the  Phrase,  or 
to  speak  with  becoming  dignity  of  a  Tovage  upon  the  St:  jLaw- 
ren^Ae  wind  was  rUtVhead.  and  blew  strong  from  the 
northleast,  with  occasional  squalls  of  ram  throuA  the  day 
and  the  following  night;  and  1  was  glad  to  come  off  with  two 
S?io«f  a^d  weaS«HSe  nights,  spent  at  sea.  to  «"  .^^^  i"^"^ 
and  purpose,  of  seafaring  life,  such  as  incommodities  of  eveiy 
Srid;  aSension  of  danger,  disinclination  to  stir  hand  or 
ib^an'Sf  irremediable  delay.  But  I  am  a-f^'P**""*  «;«"^ 
Md  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  kept  the  reader  ««*•{  happy  state 
of  sns^nie  under  which  we  usually  advance  to  the  most  dan- 
^liWor  disagreeable  adventures,  without  apprehension  ot 

"  FiSTSen,  of  the  first.  After  passing  the  night  under  an 
inJSt  templing  and  rummaging  overhead  jhe  Inrntmen 
being  at  work  alfnight,  stowing  away  ^eavy  freight  and 
deannir  the  decks  oriuggage,  for  the  steam-boats  of  the  St. 

L^^^fce  are  as  much  Sffor  the  fo-XTJiv  liSftiS 
of  passengers,  I  awoke  an  hour  or  two  alter  day-Ught,  some 

leasrues  below  Montreal.  .  •    -^   .   _  .«««..i-«    ~«- 

The  irreat  church  of  Varennes,  with  its  two  steeples,  was 
distinctirvWble,  together  with  the  isolated  mountain  which 
rfe«  S  Bouchervflle.  in  the  midst  of  ""°«"J{"».P  «"« ' 
but  every  other  object  was  at  such  an  immeasurable  distance, 
for  rivCTs^nery,  that  I  was  much  disappointed  of  the  boasted 
app^nc^of  o;us,  and  villages,  and  scattered  ««amle»s  upon 
tfr  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence-said  to  ^^^  «°  h  R  Jer 
and  beauty,  the  scanty  improvements  upon  the  North  River. 

It  kiue  the  occasional  spires  of  the  pansh-churches  would 
be  n^^rily  beautiful,  if.  as  they  are  described  by  fanciful 
ttSivSr  (SiKuea  by  thi  repetition  of  substantia  mils  and 
SSoKn  thekited  'states,)  they  were  actually  seen 
^S  over  trees  and  woods:  but  the  trees  are  all  cut  away 

KdTanadian  settlements,  and  the  "";^"y'»g '•fit^""^ 
STd  in  endless  rows,  at  equal  distances,  like  so  many  sentr>. 
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box*  or  0o)dief'9  teitts,  whllwat  a  tree,  or  erta  a  fetreo  of  anT 
kind,  to  shelter  tbein ;  instead  of  beings  nregolarl?  intctsprertfed, 
as  with  usy  ainonr^  fields  and  woods,  surrouadled  wi A  etery 
▼ariety  of  domestre  accontnmdationt  and  collected  every  ititk 
or  tweire  oirte*  into  hamlets,  or  tradin^towas,  of  #h)ch  there 
are  fifteen  ei*  twewty  apon  tbe  North  Hirer,  whilst  tk^re  sife 
bat  four  hi  tbe  Kke  spRce  upon  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  in- 
cluding Qaebec  and  Montreal. 

These  circumstances  admit  of  no  comparison  betwleen  tbe 
two  rivers,  and  the  improvements  on  their  banks,  in  point  of 
interest  or  effect.  Still  less  wifh  those  of  the  Delaware,  from 
Trenton  to  New  Castle,  where,  in  less  than  half  the  distance, 
besifle  innumerable  farno-bouses  and  conntry-seats,  we  have 
tbe  cfties  of  Trenton,  fiartington,  Philadelphia',  and  Wilming- 
ton ;  and  the  beautifal  towns  of  Bordentown,  Bristol,  Chester, 
and  New  Castle ;  together  with  a  like  number  of  inland  vil- 
hgea,  in  distant*  perspective,  literally  surronnded  with  or- 
ahards'  and  gardens,  and  fre(|uently  ornamented  with  modest 
apires,  or  ratiter  cupolas ;  which  are  not  to  be  sure  so  favour- 
mle  to  display,  half  concealed  as  they  are  by  neighbouring 
woods. 

Yet  this  is  the  only  point  of  view  in  which  any  comparison 
at  all  caw  be  supported  between  the  two  countries :  for  it  is 
jonly  on  the  banks  of  its  rivers  that  Canada  pretends  to  any 
popultAtion,  or  improvement,  whatever ;  whereas  with  us  the 
cheering 

.  IVact  and  blest  abode  of  man 

i»scattered,  more  or  less,  over'the  whole  surface  of  tbe  soil,  by 
hardy  adventurers^  who  are  not  afraid  to  quit  their  native 
hearths  in  quest  of  the  most  distant  establishments.  And  we 
have  inland-towns  little  inferior  in  population  to  the  capital  of 
.Canada. 

It  is  but  fair  to  observe,  however,  that  the  mode  of  settling 
.upon  the  BJver  St.  Lawrence  seems  pointed  out  by  nature  in 
this  region  of  perennial  snow.  It  would  have  been  difficult 
for  inhabitants,  far  removed  from  each  other,  to  have  kept  their 
roads  open  in  winter ;  and  they  must  have  passed  the  season, 
like  so  many  bears  sucking  their  paws,  if  they  had  been  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  hills  and  hollows ;  but,  in  many  places, 
the  banks  of  this  mighty  stream  woutd  seem  to  have  been 
ibrmed,  by  its  waters,  into  different  levels,  running  parallel 
with  its  course.  Upon  these  levels  tbe  first  settlers  found  it 
convenient  to  establish  themselves  in  lines,  whose  communica- 
tion could  be  readily  preserved. 

M  the  islaifd  of  JKamouraaka^  some  distance  below  that  of 


Hew  Orleaiui,  the  appearanoe  of  die  neighbetiriiig  heigfila  is 
said  to  indicate  unequivocally  that  the  .bed  of  the  St.  hatw" 
renoe  was  there  once  at  a  much  higher  level  than  that  which 
it  DOW  occupies,  a  circumstance  which  corroborates  the  pre- 
sumption that  these  ridges  have  been  originally  formed  by  the 
aneieiift  current  of  the  nver. 

THE  TOWN  OF  WILLIAM-HEXRY. 

We  came  too,  about  ten  in  the  morning,  at  the  town  of 
William-Henry,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  River  Sorel,  wbidh 
forms  the  outlet  of  Lake  Cbamplain,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  in  wood,  of  which  article  there  is  a  very  rapid  cosh 
sumption  on- board  of  steam-boats. 

As  we  approached  the  wharf,  all  the  people  in  the  fdaoe 
seemed  to  be  taking  post  at  the  landing.  Among  the  fore- 
most came  puflSlug  a  (jrood-humoured  looking  mortal,  genteelly 
dressed,  of  that  Ascription  of  bipeds  that  are  said  to  laugh  and 
be  fat.  He  is  currently  known,  it  seems,  by  the  name  of  Sir 
John  FaUtaff,  and  thus,  like  his  prototype,  of  fiMetious  me* 
mory,  if  he  be  not  witty  himself,  he  is  ofttimes  the  cause  of  wit 
in  others. 

Sir  James  Sherbrooke,  the  governor-general  of  both  the 
Canadas,  has  a  seat  near  this  place,  where  he  spends  the  sum* 
raer-months.  He  is  now  here,  and  I  think  we  were  told  that 
Lady  Selkirk  was  there,  on  a  visit,  from  the  dreary  confines  of 
Hudson's  Bay. 

This  is  but  a  small  town,  yet  here  is  both  a  Catholic  and  a 
Protestant  church.  I  entered  the  former,  while  the  business 
of  the  boat  was  expediting ;  and  found  the  aisles  crowded 
with  children,  saying  their  catechism  in  a  style  of  tedious  rota- 
tion, which  afforded  a  striking  contrast  to  the  compendious 
methods  of  the  Lancasterian  plan. 

At  the  door  I  bought  of  a  little  girl  a  penny-worth  of  me» 
lasses  candy,  for  which  I  put  into  her  band  two  coppers, 
saying  I  did  not  want  any  more,  and  she  should  have  them 
both :  but  so  competently  bad  the  principle  of  honesty,  or  in* 
dependence,  been  impressed  upon  her  memory  (under  the  un- 
promising system  above-mentioned,)  that  she  ran  after  me,  with 
the  odd  penny,  crying,  **  Tenez,  monsieur !  Yoici  votre 
copper."* 

Beg'gary  is  unknown,  I  find,  in  Canada,  and  thieving  is 
said  to  be  very  rare.  I  afterwards  learned,  that  it  is  no  un- 
common thing  for  the  English  inhabitants  to  receive  again, 


^  Stop,  Sir?.herer8yoar  penny. 
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from  the  hands  of  tho  falher-confeason,  moaey  which  baer  be«n 
stolen  from  them,  without  their  knowledge,  carefully  lapped 
up ;  with  a  request  to  take  it  again,  and  ask  no  questions. 

THE  LAKE  OF  ST.  PIERRE. 

Passing  through  the  Lake,  and  among  the  woody  Islands  of 
St*  Pierre,  the  weather  being  hazy,  we  almost  lost  sight  of 
the  main  land ;  and  when  it  again  came  in  view,  we  were  still 
tantalized  with  the  perpetual  repetition  of  house  after  house, 
or  rather  hut  after  nut  (for  the  log  horels  of  the  habiiafriSf 
square  hewn  and  neatly  white-washed  as  they  are,  even  to 
the  roois,  which  are  clap-boarded  and  sometimes  thatched 
with  a  species  of  long  grass,  which  grows  on  some  of  these 
islands,  called  rAerie-au-Ztete,  or  wild  grass,  are  little  bigger 
than  huts,)  in  which  it  very  frequently  happens  that  two  or 
three  generations  of  Canadians  pig  together,  preferring  the 
pleasures  of  ease  and  fellowship  to  all  tne  advantages  of  mde- 
pendence  and  exertion.  When  necessity  absolutely  obliges  a 
swarm  of  them  to  quit  the  parent  hive,  it  is  not  to  seek  an 
establishment  where  land  is  cheap,  for  the  future  settlement  of 
themselves  and  their  cbildren,  but  to  sub-divide  the  original 
patrimony,  and  run  up  another  hovel  a  few  hundred  paces  dis- 
tant, upon  the  same  unvarying  line  which  was  traced  out  by 
their  remotest  ancestors,  when  they  were  obliged,  above  all 
things,  to  consult  their  safety  from  the  irruptions  of  the  sa- 
vages. 

THE  TOWN  OF  THREE-RIVERS. 

Towards  evening  we  stopped  for  an  hour  or  two  off  the 
town  of  Three-Rivers;  there  oeing  no  wharf  for  vessels  to  come 
too  at,  although  this  has  been  a  place  of  trade  more  than  170 
years ;  and  it  was  once  the  seat  of  the  colonial  government — 
so  indifferent  are  the  Canadian  French  to  matters  of  mere  ac- 
commodatioiu  Churches  and  monasteries  are  the  |)rincipal 
features  of  the  place,  when  seen  from  the  water.  One  of  these, 
that  of  the  Recollects,  is  overshadowed  by  gigantic  elms. 

There  were  Indian  canoes  along  shore,  this  place  being  yet 
frequented  by  the  Aborigines  of  the  north  and  west,  with 
skins  and  peltry,  which  they  brin^  with  them  many  hundreds 
of  miles ;  having  their  whole  families  on-board  of  these  fragile 
conveyances. 

Dun  night  and  driving  rain  drove  us  below,  and  the  next 
morning  we  were  still  thirty  or  forty  miles  from  Quebec; 
having  narrowly  escaped  the  necessity  of  coming  to  anchor, 
by  the  wyid's  abating  in  the  night. 

During  breaklast^ime,  we  passed  near  the  church  of  St* 
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Augustine  Calraire,  which  stands  entirely  exposed  upon  a 
naked  b^cb. 

The  mountains  here  begin  to  rise,  anc^  produce  more  inter* 
esting  scenery ;  the  cofintry  in  iriew  baviiig  before  been  inva* 
riabjy  flat*  Aboat  nine  o'clock  we  came  in  si^ht  'of  the 
heights  of  Abraham  on  the  left,  and  those  of  Point  Leri  on 
the  right ;  between  which  were  fifteen  or  twenty  sail  of  raer- 
ehaotmeD  and  sbips-of-war  riding  at  anchor;  the  island  of 
Orleans  appearing  in  the  back-ground  of  this  interesting 
picture* 

\  We  rapidly  passed  Wolfe's  Cove,  and;were  brou^ht-too  with 
admirable  dexterityv  at  a  wharf  of  most  inconirenient  height ; 
for  the  tide  rises,  in  this  wild  channel,  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-four  feet. 

Here,  and  for  half-a-mile  round  the  precipice,  which  consists 
of  a  black  slate,  there  is  but  just  room  for  one  narrow  street. 
The  rock  is  almost  perpendicular  till  near  the  top;  and  as  you 
look  up  from  the  water  to  the  stone-wall,  which  caps  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill  with  projecting  bastions,  you  wonder  what  pre- 
▼entfi  the  ponderous  masses  from  coming  down  upon  your 
head. 

OBNERAL  MOHTOOMBRY. 

In  this  dismal  ditch,  where  it  first  became  exposed  to  a 
strong  battery,  which  has  been  since  taken  down,  on  the  31st 
day  oi  December,  fell  General  Montgomery,  and  his  aide-de- 
camp, M'Phenion,  at  the  very  first  fire  from  the  fort;  and 
their  disheartened  followers  were  easily  made  prisoners,  after 
a  hopeless  conflict;  the  snow  being  then  four  feet  thick  upon 
the  ground. 

Yet  I  was  told,  upon  the  spot,  by  a  Canadian  burgher,  of 
confidential  appearance,  who  said  he  was  in  the  place  at  the 
time  of  the  attack,  that  the  town  might  have  been  taken,  by 
surprise,  if  General  Arnold  had  pushed  bis  ojpportunity,  when 
he  first  reached  Point  Levi,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, who  was  then  coming  down  the  St.  Lawrence. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  citizens  had  recovered  from  the  panic 
into  which  they  had  been  thrown  by  so  unexpected  an  event. 
Sir  Guy  Carleton  had  thrown  himself  into  the  town,  and  the 
favourable  moment  for  the  attack  was  irretrievably  lost. — ^The 
unfortunate  general  was  interred  by  the  British  commander, 
upon  one  of  the  bastions  of  the  citadel,  with  what  are  called 
the  honours  of  war.* 


*  My  infimnant,  an  old  man,  and  a  native  Canadian,  bad  in  his  jrontii 
bMB  under  the  Falls  of  Montmofency,  that  ia  to  laj,  within  the  tranisndoiis' 
ooooavilj  between  the  roeli  and  tlis  catanu^t,  isvsrlitni^agswifii 
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.AIniost  perpeiidici|larly  over  ffie  place  where  Monlguiueiy 
fell,  on  the  very  brink  of  the  precipicey  whfch  is  here  not  leu* 
than  two  hundred  feet  hifh^  in  lieu  of  the  ancient  fort  or 
chateau  of  St.  Louis,  which  name,  by  courtesy  of  England,  it 
yet  retains,  is  erected  the  Government-Honsei  the  apartments 
of  which  are  occupied  by  the  various  offices  of  the  civil  and 
ipilitary  departments,  act jng  lender  the  orders  of  the  governor- 
general  of  British  America;  the  provinces  of  New  Brunswick 
and  Nova  Scotia  being  iucludeo  under  his  command.  But 
his  residence  is  in  a  convenient  building,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  sQuare. 

The  lower  town,  from  which  we  have  not  vet  regnlarly 
ascended,  is  a  dismal  congeries  of  the  most  wretched  buildings, 
rising,  in  darkness  visible,, amidst  every  kind  of  filth,  between 

ih^  rock  and  the  river;  which  is  said  to  have  washed  the  very 
jase  of  the  promontory,  when  Jacques  Cartier  first  sailed  by 
the  craggy  spot.  I  quitted  the  narrow  confines,  with  the  ala- 
crity of  a  fugitive  escaping  from  the  cofifinement  of  a  prison, 
(though  here. 

In  dirt  aod  darknen  famidredi  tthik,  content,) 

by  a  lon^  flight  of  steps,  ending  in  slope  after  slope;  down 
which  trickles  perpetuallv  the  superfluous  moisture  of  the 
upper  town ;  the  streets  of  which,  in  wet  weather,  are  rinsed 
over  the  heads  of  the  luckless  passenger,  by  those  projecting 

thunder,  *nd  d^ippinj^  with  perpetual  spray ;  and  he  had  often  jnmped  down 
into  the  circular  basins,  of  unusual  magnitude,  worp  in  the  solid  rocl^,  fipoin 
wl^ence  the  name  of  the  ri^er  Chaudiere,  which  now  pursues  its*  foaming 
course  at  a  distance  far  beneath  these  indubitable  indications  of  the  anterior 
elevation  of  its  waten.  I'liey  dificr  in  nothing  bat  their  siae  fnAn  the  well- 
(mown  perforations  which  wore  obsenrable  at  the  Falls  of  SchuiikiU,  bdbfe 
the  progreRS  of  improvement  had  obliterated  all  remains  of  those  curioua 
appearances,  t  embrace  tliis  oppottunity  to  record  that  such  things  were 
within  five  miles  of  Pliiladelphia,  that  it  may  not  be  utterly  forgotten  that 
such  interesting  phenomena  bad  ever  existed.  Nor  c%n  I  forbear  to  put  the 
question  whi^h  they  suggest,— wby  may  not  these  aqueous  perfoiAtiotts  be 
as  well  admitted,  to  prove  tliat  the  globe  is  not  of  a  date  exceedingly  remote, 
(at  least  in  its  present  form,)  as  the  eontrary  can  be  inferred  from  the  variolic 
layers  of  lava  round  Mount  Btna,  by  the  periods  of  whose  decomposition  the 
Canon  Recupero  could  read  the  histuiy  of  the  earth,  and  discoter,  itltfa  a»- 
misgivtng  presumption,  that 

He  that  made  It  and  revealed  its  date  to  Mpses, 
Was  mistaken  in  its  age. 

The  lai^nrt  4>r  tlMse  perforations,  whibh  have  any  wlieie  been  obsefred, 
wssiid  BOft  bate  re^pbed  iiM>re  tlmi»  for  its  production,  wit^i  ths  assislaaM  ef 
rtsMitotingHibblli,  Ihsa  is  allowsd  by  the  saei«d  bistprian. 


^pmifk  wUch  am'M  eommai  in  the  MiiqMted  town  of  Ger*- 

T'he  UpMr  Towb,  al  a  heigbt  of  one  hundred  and  fift^  feet, 
fitNBa  which  it  orerlooks  the  £ow€r,  and  shows  the  shippings  so 
perpondicalarly  below,  that  yoa  think  you  could  toss  a  biscuit 
wto  them  from  the  ramparts,  is  completely  fortified  with  walls 
and  gates,  and  all  the  other  inconyeniencies  of  a  garrisoned 
town ;  sncA  as  sentinels  on  rnard  at  every  arenue,  &.c«  tec, 
independently  of  the  citadel,  wnicb,  with  its  outworks,  of  const- 
deraole  extent,  ocenpies  an  elevation  two  hundred  feet  highen 

The  cathedral,  and  the  seminary  for  the  clergy,  together 
with  the  Jesuits'  college  opposite,  now  convertea  into  a  bar- 
rack for  the  troops,  who  make  its  once  tranquil  walls  resound 
twice  a  day  with  the  animating  sounds  of  martial  music^thd 
bugle — the  fife — and  the  spirit-stirring  drum. — ^These  exten- 
sive eatablishments,  all  ori^inallv  devoted  to  religion,  toother 
with  the  Hotel  Dien,  as  it  is  called,  after  the  name  of  a  similar 
institution  in  Paris,  being  a  hospital  for  the  sick,  and  the  single 
sisters  who  attend  them  t  the  monastery  of  the  Recollets,  now 
taken  down,  to  make  room  for  more  useful  edifices;  and  the 
convent  of  the  Ursnline  nans,  with  other  religious  establish- 
meiits,  and  their  eourts  and  gardens,  occupied  at  least  one- 
half  of  the  ground,  within  tM  walk^  leaving  the  streets  nar- 
row, irregular,  and  invariablv  up-hill  and  down ;  a  circum- 
stance wnich  must  render  them  singularly  inconvenient  in 
frost  and  snow. 

Such  is  the  finnous  city  of  Quebec,  for  the  acquisition  of 
which  General  Wolfe  willingly  devoted  his  life,  in  the 
year  1750 ;  the  only  memento  of  which  circumstance,  upon 
the  spot,  is  a  wooden  figure  of  the  celebrated  hero,  in  his 
breaa-skirted  coat,  with  slashed  sleeves,  painted  red,  stand- 
ing in  a  niche,  at  the  comer  of  a  street,  in  the  attitude  of 
OMianding  the  decisive  action  which  for  ever  separated 
Canada  from  the  dominion  of  Fran^ce.  It  is  called  St  John- 
Street,  and  it  leads  to  the  Gate  of  St.  Louis,  whence,  throufl^h 
I  know  not  how  many  covered  ways,  protected  by  a  like 
number  of  salient^  angles,  (I  may  very  probably  l>e  incor** 
rect  in  the  terms  of  fortification,  never  having  made  the  science 
of  destruction  my  particular  study,)  it  finally  disgorges  tbe 
weary  passenger,  tnwarted  by  recurring  obstacles,  upon  the 
open  air  of  the  adjacent  common. 

We  are  now  upon  the  plains  of  Abraham ;  yet  the  ascent 
continues  sufiiciently  to  cover  the  scene  of  action  from  tbe 
fire  of  the  batteries.  Turning  round  when,  you  arrive  at  tbe 
s^Bunitf  and  looking  dow^  the  river,  between  the.  two  steeples 
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to  TroMth  in  Lmtf  Cmada. 

of  the  oatliolic  and  (Protestant  cathedrak,  you  bare  wbat  I 
thought  the  most  interesting  view  of  Quebec,  because  it  em« 
braces  in  the  «anie  eom  ateil  the  principal  objects  in  the 
Tjcinil V*  Overlooking  the  basin,  which  is  six  miles  wide,  yoit 
behold:  the  island  of  Orleans  stretched  .out  before  you,  till  it 
terminates  in  undistin^ishing  haze,  whilst  on  the  left  ]^oii 
have  the  north  coast,  rising  gradually  into  distant  mountains, 
from  which  the  river  Montmorency,  precipitating  itself  into  the 
St.  Liawr^nce,  is  all  but  seen,  tlirough  a  ^rove  of  firs,  and  the 
view  terminates  abruptly  in  the  perpendicular  promontory  of 
Cape  Tourment,  which  is  two  thousand  feet  high,  and  there- 
fore may  be  distinctly  seen  at  the  distance  of  thirty  miles.  On 
the  right  you  have  the  rocks  of  Point  Levi,  and  behold  the 
shipping  in  the  harbour,  at  an  immense  depth  below.  Imagine 
the  effect  of  this  whole  fairy  scene,  connected  as  it  is  by  the 
broad  surfaces  of  the  river,  which  is  seen  again  upon  the  edge 
of  the  horizon,  winding  round  the  stupendous  bluff  above- 
mentioned,  in  its  course  toward  the  sea. 

The  field  of  battle  lies  a  mile  further  west. — ^The  common' 
remains  bare  and  qncultivated ;  and  a  little  to  the  iefk  of  the 
road  to  Montreal,  yoii  perceive  a  large  stone,  near  which  the 
general  fell.  It  may  be  easily  distinguished  by  the  repeated 
efforts  of  British  visitors  to  possess  themselves  of  the  minutest 
specimen  of  this  monument  of  national  prowess,  to  carry 
home  with  them,  as  relics,  on  their  return  to  England.  It  is 
a  whitish  granite,  of  a  finer  grrain  than  usual. 

This  interesting  spot  has  been  devoted  to  history,  not  by  an 
English  professor'  of  the  fine  arts,  but  by  oar  countryman  West, 
who  considers  himself  acting  patriotically  as  a  British  sub- 
ject, in  celebrating  any  event  which  is  counted  honourable  to 
the  British  arms,  that  had  occurred  before  the  revolution, 
which  established  the  independence  of  his  country. 

The  French  governor  or  Quebec,  M.  de  Montcalm,  fell  like- 
wise on  the  fieldrofrbattle  $  yet  such  is  the  injustice  of  mankind 
to  those  who  seek 

— *-tlw  bobble  honour  in  tbe  cannon'i  moufb, 

that  the  man  who  died  in  the  defence  of  his  country  is  never 
mentioned  with  applause,  because  unsuccessful,  whilst  the 
victorious  invader  of  a  foreign  shore  is  puffed  to  the  skies  by 
the  meretricious  trumpet  of  Fame. 

I  sat  up  my  head-quarters,  to  adopt  the  military  phraseology 
that  prevails  here,  at  the  Union  Hotel,  in  the  Place  d'Armes  or 
Parade,  intendin^g^  from  hence  to  make  e)tcursions  into  the 
country  at  my  leisure.  Malhiot's  Hotel,  in  St.  John's-Street, 
is  said  to  be  the  best  house  of  entertainment  at  Quebec ;  but 
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I  generally  find  the  ceoMd  best,  in  tbiii  ease,  beet  sviled  te  the 
indiilgeiice  of  idv  desultory  habits. 

At  this  place  I  met  daily  at  dinner,  while  in  town,  a  shrewd 
English  agent  or  conunisaary,  a  man  of  matqre  age,  uniVer-^ 
ftal  information,  and  a  cold,  calculating  temperament,  and  a 
young  Canadian  from  the  country,  who  was  studying  law  at 
Quebec.  The  cool-headed  Englishman  occupied  the  oead  of 
the  table,  with  the  strictest  observance  of  the  customary  forms 
of  politeness ;  but,  amidst  the  reciprocation  of  formal  civilities, 
tooK  care  to  maintain  a  prudent  reserve ;  but  the  vivacious 
Frenchman  attached  himself  to  me  immediately,  with  the  most 
engaging  frankness.  This  is  not  the  first  time  1  have  had  occa- 
sion to  remark  the  mutual  attraction  and  repulsion  which  takes 
place  between  total  strangers,  on  sitting  down  together,  for  the 
first  time,  at  a  public  table ;  nor  yet  to  observe  the  preference 
which  the  French  every  where  discover  for  the  American  cha-^ 
racter.  It  was  as  good  as  a  passport  when  I  was  last  in  France ; 
and  an  application  under  that  name  was  respected  by  sentinels 
on  guara,  when  permission  was  generally  .refused  to  others. 
**  Vous  fites  Americain !  Entrez,  Monsieur,''*  and  command- 
ants, who  received  me  with  all  the  stemnesa  of  official  autho- 
rity, have  softened  their  manner  as  soon  as  I  called  myself  an 
American. 

I  thought  my  young  friend  an  Englishman,  so  well  did  he 
speak  the  language ;  and  I  afterward  understood  that  he  had 
renounced  the  French  from  his  childhood,  and  now  spoke  it 
so  ill,  that  he  declined  conversing  in  it,  even  when  he  learned 
that  I  spoke  French  myself. 

In  the  perpetual  ebullitions  of  his  vivacity,  he  put  nie  to  the 
question  a  great  deal  more  than  is  agreeable  to  me,  but  I 
could  not  find  in  my  heart  to  discountenance  his  volubility,  or 
discourage  bis  wish  to  be  serviceable  to  me  in  the  objects  of 
my  pursuit 

Accordingly,  when  I  left  Quebec,  I  was  furnished  by  him 
with  a  list  of  the  post-houses  on  the  road,  accompanied  by 
notes  ofihe  inns,  and  other  information^  highly  useful  to  a  tra- 
veller by  land.  But  this  was  not  enough  to  satisfy  his  assi- 
duity; I  must  have  letters  of  recommendation  to  no  less  than 
four  gentlemen  of  his  acquaintance,  in  the  diflTerent  towns  I 
should  pass  through,  though  I  professed,  with  my  usual  blunt- 
ness,  very  little  expectation  of  delivering  any  of  them.  And 
there  was  one  to  his  grandmother  at  Machich^,  But  I  will  not 
anticipate  the  amusing  visit  to  which  this  afterward  gave  rise. 
I  recollected  sonie  of  the  sprightly  sallies  of  Monsieur  Gugy, 

*  Are  70U  an  American?  Walk  in,  Sir. 


Tramb  im  Lommr  CmmdtU 

widk  Ih^  intenliaa  of  putiting  ihma  upoB  M«r  i  bat  to  orach 

of  the  eflfect  of  that  Folatile.  itpirit  ' 

'  '  Wbeiioe  lively 'Wit  exdtnr  to  gvy  smiirtMy 

vnaToidably  evaporates  in  repetition ;  and  so  much  of  its  pun** 
gency  depends  upon  attending  circnmstancesy  which  cannot  bo 
eonreyed  by  the  pen,  that  I  snail  not  risk  the  attempt,  lest  it 
should  discredit  the  convivial  powers  of  mv  voung  friend, 
whose  esteem  I  should  be  very  unwilling  to  rorfeit 

One  retort,  however,  which  took  place  when  the  cloth  was 
removed,  between  the  two  ends  of  the  table,  was  national,  and 
I  shall  therefore  preserve  it.  The  sober  Englishman  was  aske4 
to  mention  a  historical  subject  upon  which  the  student  might 
exercise  his  talents  for  composition  during  the  recess.  He 
proposed  **  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  most  extensive  colony 
upon  the  globe/**— ^  Not  Botany  Bay,  sure,**  said  I. — **  No, 
no,''  interrupted  Monsieur,  ^  it  shall  be  the  decline  and  fall 
of  Quebec,*^ 

On  another  occasion  the  American  revolution  being  in  ques- 
tion, the  cause  was  on  all  hands  allowed  to  be  just.  ^  Nay,** 
said  they,  ^  the  British  government  itself  has  virtually  ao 
knowledged  it,  in  granting,  by  act  of  parliament,  to  the  Ca- 
nadian provinces,,  the  only  pnvilege  which  the  leading  pa- 
triots at  one  time  contended  lor,  that  of  not  being  taxed  with- 
out their  own  consent.** 

My  young  friend  would  gladly  have  accompanied  me  to  the 
religious  houses  ^  but  to  such  places  I  always  choose  to  g^  b j 
myself.    One  of  my  earliest  visitations  was  to 

THB  HOTEL  DIED, 

where  a  superieure  and  twenty-seven  sisters  take  care  of  the 
sick  poor  of  both  sexes,  who  are  lodged  in  separate  wards,  and 
furnished  by  them  with  every  thing  necessary.  The  sisters, 
liowever,  having  a  good  deaf  of  leisure  on  their  hands,  beingr 
themselves  almost  as  numerous  aa  their  patients,  employ  or 
amuse  themselves  in  making  ornaments  for  altars,  and  em- 
broidering with  fruit  and  flowers  a  variety  of  trinketa,  such  aa 
pocket-bwks  and  work-bags,  which  visitors  take  home  with 
them  for  presents  to  children,  or  mementos  of  their  journey : 
they  are  made  of  thin,  smooth,  and  pliable  bark  of  a  tree, 
which  is  common  here  (the  French  call  it  Boulotte ;)  it  will 
bear  writing  on  as  well  as  paper,  the  ink  not  spreading  in  the 
least.  I  brought  away  a  specimen  of  it  from  the  falls  of  Mont- 
morency, which  I  intend  lo  present  to  Peale's  museunu 

I  introduced  myself  to  one  of  the  nuns  whom  I  met  in  the 
passage,  (she  was  dressed  in  white  linen,,  very  coane,  witha 


black  Teil,  {MDoed  close  across  the  forehead,  and  thrawii  hack 
upon  the  dhoulders,).  by  asking  permission  to  see  their  chapel»- 
-^^  Aaaejez  toiis»  Monsieor,  an  petit  modient."*  There  was  at 
window-seat  at  hand.  **  Je  rais  chercher  nne  de  mes  Seears, 
poar  nous  accompa^ner.^f  It  seems  thej  are  never  allowed 
to  go  any  where  witnout  a  companion,  which  is  the  reason  they 
are  always  seen  abroad  in  pairs.  She  returned  immediately  * 
with  another  sister,  who  saluted  me  with  apparent  pleasare. 

They  introduced  me  to  the  door  of  the  chapel,  but  went 
not  in  themselFes;  the  sisters  having  a  private  place  of  devo- 
tion appropriated  to  them  along-siae,  th^  never  enter  the 
public  chapel  when  it  is  frequented  by  others. 

I  soon  returned  to  them,  finding  nothing  interesting  in  the 
boildinff,  though  it  seems  it  was  founded  in  ]088^by  theDudiess 
d*Ai^illon,  who  sent  over  three  nuns  of  this  order  from  the 
hospital  at  Dieppe,  on  the  establishment  of  this  charitable  in- 
stitution. It  contains  but  two  pictures  worth  attention.  They  are 
larg«  pieces,  without  frames,  by  good  French  masters,  leaning 
against  the  waljs  of  the  side  chapels,  as  if  they  had  never  been 
hangup.  The  subjects  I  remember  were  the  Visitation  of 
St.  E2lizabeth,  and  the  dispute  with  the  doctors  of  the  law. 

The  two  sisters  had  waited  for  roe  in  the  sacristy  behind 
the  chapel ;  they  seemed  gladly  to  embrace  the  opportunity  far 
a  few  minutes  conversation  with  a  stranger.    I  was  curious 
about  their  regulations.    **  Vous  n'avez  done  pas  de  commu- 
naut£  chez  veus  Monsieur.'^}    We  had  not  any.    I  was  from 
Philadelphia.    **  Cependant,*'  said  one  of  them,  **  on  en  a  la 
Loabiane.    Mais  ce  ne'est  pas  si  loin.    Yoili  la  raison  appa- 
ramment.''S    Did  they  permit  women  who  had  once  been  nfar- 
ried  to  take  the  veil  f    **  Oui  Monsieur,  si  elles  n'ont  point 
d'enfans.    Cela  pourroit  les  distraire*    Et  d'ailleors  elles  dot- 
vent  plutdt  s'occuper  k  Clever  leurs  enfans.^<»II  y  avoit  der- 
nierement  Madame  une  telle  qui  vouloit  faire  profession :  Mais 
Mooseigneur  TEv^ue  a  dit  qu'il  ^oit  plut6t  de  son  devoir 
d*^Iever  ses  enfans,  que  de  soigner  les  malades.''||    Having 
once  entered  the  house,  were  they  oblig^  to  perpetual  resi- 

■  ■  I         ■  *  ■  ■ 

*  SH  down  one  ninnte,  «r. 

f  I  mm  going  for  one  of  1115  sitters  to  avoompMi^  ui. 

{  Hsre  yoa  no  commnnitles  la  ;yoar  coantry,  mfti 

'  %  Tet  Ihej  havd  them  in  Lonuiana ;  but  that  lit  not  10  far.    That  must  be 
IhereaiQii. 

P  Yea,  sir,  if  they  have  no  ohildien,.that  might  divide  their  affectloai; 
and  bonde,  they  srto  bound  in  duty  to  bring  up  Iheir  children.    It  is  but 
Inlely  that  Madame  Sdch-a-oile  #antied  td  ehter  'the  house  i  bilt  diy  lord- 
bidbsp^taM  her  that  it  was  imtber  her  bonnets  to  see  ts  the  education  of  her 
than  to  take  cais  ef  tbs  liek. 
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deuce  f — **  Apree  un  an  et  defni  ile  profession  I'oii  ne  peat 
plus  sortir,  jusques  Id  il  est  permis  de  se  retirer  (laarbing) 
combien  y  a  t-il  de  gens  mari^y  Monsieui*,  qui  ▼oudroient 
bien  renoncer  au  mdriage,  si  cela  se  pouvbit,  apr^  un  an  et 
demi  de  noviciat?*** — ^Assuredly,  said  I,  a  great  many. — But 
I  took  the  vow  of  matrimony  twenty  years  ago,  and  have  never 
had  occasion  to  repent  my  obligation. 

THE    CATHEDRAL   OF   QUBBVC. 

I  next  went  to  see  the  cathedral,  which  is  a  plain  rough 
building  on  the  outside,  with  a  handsome  steeple,  as  usual  co- 
vered with  tin.     It  is  erected  on  one  side  of  the  gf^at  door.' 
Within,  this  church  has  much  of  the  imposing  enect  of  Eu* 
ropean  cathedrals,  arising  from  great  length  and  lofty  height. 

I  was  struck  with  the  rich  carved  wainscot  of  the  choir^ 
rouc;h  in  the  style  of  that  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris.  Over  it  four 
Corinthian,  columns  support  an  arch  in  scroll-work.  Upon  this 
Tests  the  ^lobe,  on  which  stands  a  figure  of  the  Redeemer,  in 
the  attitude  of  benediction,  holding  in  his  left  'hand,  or  rather 
leaning  upon  a  ponderous  cross,  rays  of  glory  emanating  from 
the  body  on  all  sides.  This  part  is  painted  white,  and  the 
H'hole  work  is  admirable,  both  in  design  and  execution,  as  well 
as  the  open  work  of  the  bishop's  throne,  and  the  stalls  for  the 
canons;  but  the  sculptured  pulpit,  and  the  statues  in  the  choir, 
are  painted  and  gilded  in  a  gaudy  style  unworthy  of  notice 
or  description. 

The  Sacristan  now  accosted  me,  observing  my  peculiar  cu- 
riosity. He  was  a  hard-headed  veteran  of  the  cnurch,  with 
all  his  features  settleil  into  that  imperturbable  insensibility, 
which  is  naturally  contracted  by  beliolding,  without  interest 
or  regard,  the  perpetual  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tide  of  human 
life  at  the  doors  of  a  Catholic  cathedral,  where  every  period  of 
existence,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  is  in  continual  rotation. 

I  had  myself  seen  that  morning  the  diflTerent  ceremonies  of 
a  christening  and  a  burial  *  nothing  was  wanting  but  a  mar- 
riage to  .complete  the  whole  history  of  life ;  and  that,  I  am 
told,  often  takes  place  contemporaneously  also. 

I  asked  him  whether  the  church  was  not  a  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  longf  He  said  it  was  one  hundred  and  eighty-six. 
He  had  measured  it  himself.    It  is  ninety  wide,  and  the  mid- 


*  After  a  year  and  a  half  of  trial  they  are  no  longer  psrmitted  to  with- 
draw. Until  then  they  are  at  liberty  to  do  so.'  How  many  married  people 
are  there  who  wonld  gladly  renounce  matrimony,  afler  the  experienee  of  a 
year  and  a  half? 
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die  akie,  whieb  is  divitied  from  the  side  aisles  by  massy  ar- 
eadcfs,  is  at  least  sixty  high. 

In  wbat  year,  said  I,  was  tbe  church  erected^-—''  Mon- 
sieur, il  y  a  environ  cent  cinqnante  ans.  Je  ne  sanrois  vous 
dire  le  jour  mdme."*  But  the  caryed  work  in  the  choir  is  not 
of  that  age,  (it  is  of  some  rich  wood  not  yet  much  darkened  by 
time).  **  Cest  que  TEglise  a  et£  bruise  if  ya  environ  cinquante 
ans.'*t  The  pulpit,  said  I,  was  probably  saved  from  the 
wreck,  (it  is  of  &^6thic  construction^  and  crossly  painted  in 
colours.)  **  Non,  Monsieur,  Rien  ne  fut  sauve  tout  est  k  neuf.''t 
Was  the  beautiful  carved,  work  of  the  choir  made  in  this 
eountry  f  **  Oui,  Monsieur,  9*a  £t£  fait  par  un  de  nos  propres 
Canadiens,  qui'  a  fhit  le  voyage  de  France  expr^  pour  s'en 
rendre  capable."!  Was  that  Lewis  XIII.  or  Lewis  XIV. 
that  stooa  on  the  right  hand  of  the  altar  f  (a  marshal  of 
France,  perhaps  Montmorenci,  on  the  opposite  side.)  **  Non, 
Monsieur,  ce  nest  ni  Tun  ni  Fautre.  Cest — C'est — Le  Louis 
des  Croisades."||  It  is  then  Louis  IX.  or  St.  Lewis,  said  I. — 
**  Eb  OUT,  oui,  Monsieur,  vous  avez  raisbn.  Mais  conunent  . 
I*avez  vous  reconnu  pour  *tre  roi  ?"1I  By  the  crown  and  scep- 
tre. **  Oh  !  bin,"**  said  the  old  sexton,  |who  appeared  to  have,  . 
till  that  moment,  overlooked  his  kingship,  ana  considered  the 
canonized  Lewis  as  nothing  more  than  one  of  the  saints  of  the 
choir,  it  beins*  not  uncommon  to  crown  the  figures  of  saints 
in  catholic  cnurches.)  **  Les  autres  d'alentour,"  continued 
he,  *«  sont  St.  Pierre,  St.  Paul,  St. .  He  could  not  recol- 
lect the  name  of  the  third — it  was  the  marshal  of  France, 

St. .   Vous  seutez  bien  que  nous  ne  les  croyons  pas  les 

verttables  saints  m^mes;  mais  seolement  leurs  repre8entants.^tt 

0  yes,  yes,  I  understand  it. 

THB   CHAPEL   OP   THB  URSI7LINES. 

Next  morning  I  went  to  the  chapel  of  the  Ursulines,  in  the 
expectation  of  seeing,  the  nuns  at  theirdevotions ;  but  in  that 

1  was  disappointed.    An  old  priest  was  saying  mass  at  a  mag« 

•  Sir,  it  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yean  old.  I  cannot  teU  yon  totiie 
very  day. 

t  No,  for  the  charch  was  entirely  burnt  down  aboat  fifty  yean  ago. 

X  No,  Sir,  nothing  was  saved ;  every  thing  is  new. 

%  Yes,  Sir,  it  was  made  by  one  of  oar  Canadians,  who  went  over  to 
France  on  purpose  to  qnalify  himself  for  the  work. 

II  Sbf  Sir,  it  is  neither  of  them.    It  ia^Ii  is^the  Lonis  of  the  Cnuades. 

M  Yes^  yes,  Sir;  you  are  rights— But  how  did  you  know  hun  to  bo  a  king  I 

••  O !  tme. 

ft  Tbe  othen  round  are  &t  Peter,  St  Paol,  St  — .  You  undentand 
that  w«  do  not  ta]»  them  to  be  the  very  saints  tiiemiehres,  but  only  ibdbt  re» 
piesestatiTefl. 
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nificent  altar,  the  tabernacle  unoommoiily  splendid,  Corin- 
thian columns,  ffilded  statues,  a  bishop  on  one  side,  and  a 
Iueen  on  the  other,  (probably  Ann  of  Austria,  the  mother  of 
^ewiff  XIV.  as  this  institution  was  founded  in  1639,)  St.  Jo« 
sep^  with  the  child  in  his  arms  over  head  ;  seraphs  are  reclin- 
ing- in  the  angles  of  the  pediment,  and  cherubs  spread  their 
wings  above  and  below  the  niches  ;  bas-reliefs  of  apostles  and 
evangelists,  with  their  appropriate  emblems,  occupying  .the 
pannels  of  the  pedestals.  All  this  in  the  finest  syle  of  the 
age  of  Lewis  XIV.  both  sculpture  and  architecture* 

This  rich  chapel^may  be  eighty  feet  long,  forty  wide,  and 
forty  high*  It  is  now  dark  with  age,  though  it  .has  always 
been  neatly  kept,  by  the  piety  of  the  nuns,  and  has  therefore 
suftered  nothing  else  from  time. 

.  On  the  left  is  a  side,  chapel  hung  with  Grobelin  tapestry, 
(probably  a  royal  present,  as  Licwis  XlV.  kept  that  manufac- 
tory in  his  own  hands  for  such  purposes.)  On  the  right  is  a 
large  arched  grate,  with  a  black  curtain  drawn  behind  it, 
through  .which  the  nuns  were  occasionally  heard  hemming  and 
coughing ;  for  this  was  a  silent  mass.  I  now  despaired  of  see- 
ing the  particular  objects  of  mv  curiosity ;  but  presently  the 
curtains  were  drawn  from  within,  and  discovered  the  nuns 
kneeling,  in  their  black  dresses,  with  white  neckerchiefs.  Thi» 
was  at  the  moment  of  the  elevation  of  the  host;  and  no 
sooner  was  it  over  than  the  curtains  were  closed  again,  aiul  the 
slender  audience  seemed  to  be  left  behind,  to  receive  the 
**  Dominus  vobiscum,"*  and  coldly  respond  ^  Amen.'' 

The  {laintings  in  this  elegant  chapel  are  chiefly  unmeaning 
representations  of  celebrated  sisters  of  the  order,  in  attitudes 
of  adoration  or' beatification*  on  their  knees,  or  in  the  cloudc^. 
There  is,  however,  upon  these  venerable  walls,  a  historical 
representation  of  the  Genius  of  France,  just  landed  upon  the 
shores  of  Canada,  from  a  European  vessel,  which  is  seen 
moored  to  the  rocks.  She  is  pointing  to  the  standard  of  the 
cross  at  the  mast-head,  and  offering,  with  the  other  hand,  to  a 
female  savag^,  the  benefits  of  religious  instruction,  which  she 
receives  upon  her  knees.  Wigwams,  children,  &c.  are  seen  in 
the  back  ground. 

This  conventual  institution,  probably  the  most  strict  in 
North  America,  short  of  the  vice-royalty  of  Mexico,  owes  its 
ris^  to  the  piety  and  self-denial  of  a  rich  young  widow,  who, 
devoting  herself  to  religion  upon  the  death  of  her  husband, 
chose  Quebec  for  her  retreat,  as  a  place  of  seclusion  from  the 
world, 

*  The  Lord  be  with  yon. 
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THE  GENBRAL  HOSPITAL   AlfD  THE  ^fTHITE  HUNS. 

The  Greneral  Hospital,  which  is  beautifully  located,  in  a  re- 
tired situatioDy  on  the  banks  of  the  little  river  St.  Cliarles^ 
about  a  mile  westward  of  the  town,  now  only  remained  to  be 
explored. 

I  walked  thai  way  one  evening,  when  all  nature  wears  an 
aspect  of  tranquillity,  and  invites  to  meditation  or  repose. 

It  is  the  most  regular  of  all  the  religions  edifices  of  this 
place,  and  remains,  without  alteration  or  addition,  as  it  was 
originally  founded  by  its  beneficent  patron,  M •  de  St.  Vailter, 
the  second  bishop  OT  Quebec,  who  endowed  it,  1  believe  by 
will,  in  the  year  1698,  for  the  relief  of  the  aged  and  infirm. 
They  are  attended  bv  thirty-seven  sisters,  under  the  direction 
of  a  Svperieuref  or  Lady  Abbess. 

This  eztensire  building  forms  a  hollow  square,  two  stories 
high  ;  and  the  front,  next  the  town,  has  a  venerable  appearance 
of  antiquity,  with  its  high  pitched  roof,  and  broad  portals  at 
each  end,  under  the  protection  of  St.  Joseph  and  the  Virgin, 
(if  I  remember  right»^  in  their  respective  nichesi  Fortunately 
I  did  not  enter  it  at  tnis  time,  but  sauntered  about  the  lonely 
environs  of  the  place,  thinking  upon  the  melancholy  absur- 
dity of  those  human  inventions  and  traditions,  by  which  God 
is  robbed  of  his  honour,  so  to  speak,  and  his  son  Jesus  Christ, 
is,  at  it  were,  superseded  by  Joseph  and  Mary,  as  if  the 
heaven-born  Saviour  were  yet  under  the  tutelage  of  earthly 
parents. 

I  say  fortunately,  because  this  circumstance  brought  me 
here  a  second  time,  but  a  few  minutes  before  a  procession  took 
place,  which  was  the  most  impressive  thing  of  the  kind  I  ever 
saw  in  Canada. 

I  bad  passed  through  the  lower  ward,  into  the  chapel,  at- 
tended by  one  of  the  patients,  who  told  me  on  my  giving  him 
something '  to  discharge  him,'  that  there  was  ffoing  to  be  a 
procession  of  the  nuns  that  afteraoon,  agreeably  to  the  rules 
of  the  founder,  which  enjoin,  it  seems,  the  formal  visitation  of 
the  altars  in  the  respective  wards,  to  be  performed  by  the  sis- 
terhood, in  full  habit,  at  certain  set  times  in  every  month, 

I  bade  him  bring  me  word  when  the  procession  was  coming, 
and  applied  myself  to  the  perusal  of  two  broad  tablets  upon 
the  walls,  which  narrated,  in  French  verse,  the  style  and  title^ 
the  talents  and  the  virtues,  of  Jean  Baptiste  le  Cheva- 
lier DE  St.  Valuer,  who  had  been  forty-two  years  bishop 
of  Quebec,  when  he  founded,,  this  beneficent  institution,  and 
was  here  intierred  at  the  foot  of  the  altar. 

I  had  not  near  finished  the  verse%  which  had  no  particular 

E8 
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merits  of  their  own  to  recommend  them,  when  my  attendant 
returned  in  haste  to  tell  me,  that  the  procession  was  forming* « 
As  I  re-entered  the  ward  at  the  upper  end,  the  sisterhood  were 
coming  in  at  the  other.  They  were  preceded  by  a  lay-sister, 
bearing  a  silver  crucifix.  She  was  evidently  in  her  noviciate, 
having  only  the  white  veil,  which  was  pinned  across  her  fore- 
head, and  fell  loose  upon  her  shoulders.  The  rest  had  all 
black  veils  of  the  same  description ;  but  the  dress  of  all  of 
them  was  white,  with  large  open  flannel  sleeves,  a  small  cross 
depending  from  the  neck. 

The  cross-bearer  was  the  handsomest  woman,  or  rather,  she 
was  the  only  handsome  woman  I  had  seen  in  Canada — very 
fair,  but  tall,  without  colour ;  and  her  unusual  height  was  set 
off  to  advantage  by  the  little  girls  that  carried  lighted  tapers 
on  either  side  of  her.  But  there  was  something,  even  in  her 
downcast  eyes,  which  failed  to  convince  me  that  the  fair  pro- 
selyte had  voluntarily  drawn  the  lot  of  a  recluse.  They  all 
three  took  their  station  on  one  side,  directly  opposite  to  where 
I  stood,  while  the  superior,  between  two  sisters,  bearing  with 
both  hands  a  ponderous  image  of  the  Virgin,  approached  the 
gltar;  and,  kneeling  down  before  it,  was  imitated  by  all  (he 
sisterhood,  as  thev  followed  her  in  pairs. 

They  remained  for  some  minutes  in  this  uneasy  attitude, 

singing  aloud, 

Tirg^  piissima !  Ora  pro  nobis ! 

Mater  dolorusimal  Ora  pro  nobis!  &c.  &c.* 

the  Catholic  spectators  on  their  knees  responding  with  zealous 
vociferation, 

Domine  exaudi  nos  I  f 

THE  liBGISLATURE  OF  CANADA. 

The  legislature  of  Canada  holds  its  sittings  in  what  was 
once  the  bishop's-palace,  a  building  which  has  been  long  al- 
lowed to  be  applied  to  other  uses  by  the  now  humble  bishops 
of  the  see,  who  are  content  to  reside  in  the  seminary  among 
their  clergy ;  and  the  old  chppel  has  been  handsomely  fitted 
up  by  government  for  the  accQmmodation  of  the  legislature. 

I  wdked  into  it  one  day  with  permission  from  one  of  their 
secretaries,  who  was  writing  in  the  anti-chamber. 

The  speaker  sits,  as  at  St.  Stephen's,  in  a  higli -backed  chair, 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  surmounted  by  his  majesty's 


*  Most  ptoQS  virgin !  Pray  for  us.    Most  painful  motber !  Pray  for  us. 
f  Lord,  we  beseech  thee  to  hear  us.    Or,  as  it  stands  in  our  P|x>testant 
Lituigy,  GoodhmAi  webeieeohtheetohear.iu. 
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amiB.  Tbe  members  sit  upon  benches,  witboot  desks.  It  will  ' 
be  racoUected  that  oar  delegates  in  confess  occupy  armed 
chairsy  and  every  member  is  provided  with  a  desk*  Which 
arrangement  is  best  adapted  to  the  various  purposes  of  discus- 
sion aod  deliberation,  I  shall  not  venture  to  opine ;  as  it  is 
evidently  one  of  those  ^nestions  upon  which  much  may  be 
said  on  both  sides. 

The  proceedings  in  this  miniature  parliament,  for  so  it  is 
called,  take  place  in  both  languages;  though  I  perceived  by 
the  names  of  the  actual  members,  which  hung  up  in  the  lobby, 
that  few  of  the  representatives  are  now  French. 

The  debates  are  said  to  be  sometimes  ver^  animated ;  but 
they  are  more  frequently  personal  than  political :  The  crown 
having  a  veto  upon  all  (heir  proceedings* 

After  various  chan^j^es  in  the  system  of  government  had  been 
adopted  and  rejected,  in  the  vain  expectation  of  reconciling 
the  customs  of  France  with  the  laws  and  usages  of  England, 
in  the  year  1792,  all  the  benefits  of  the  British  constitution 
were  extended  to  this  part  of  the  empire ;  and  tbe  province  of 
Canada  was  divided  into  two  separate  governments ;  a  legis* 
lative  council  and  assembly  being  allotted  to  each.  But  both 
of  them  were  placed,  together  with  the  lower  provinces  of 
New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  under  the  controul  of  the  . 
same  governor-general. 

PEDESTRIAN  EXCURSION  TO  THE  FALLS  OF  MONTMORENCY. 

My  curiosity  being  now  nearly  satisfied  at  Quebec,  I  sat  out 
by  myself  on  a  pedestrian  excursion  to  tbe  Falls  of  Montmo- 
rency, about  eight  miles  north-east  of  that  city. 

On  crossing  the  river  St.  Charles,  I  found  myself  in  a 
muddy  plain,  or  bottom  of  black  mould,  mixed  with  sand ; 
through  which  I  with  difficulty  picked  my  steps  for  a  mile  or 
two ;  after  which  the  rising  ground  became  stony  and  rough. 

On  the  left  I  passed  two  or  three  large  old  French  roansionp 
houses,  very  long  in  front,  but  shallow.  They  wore  the  ap- 
pearance of  desertion  and  decay ;  but  the  church  of  Beauport 
on  the  right,  with  its  two  steeples  and  a  comfortable  college 
for  the  priests,  looked  in  good  repair.  I  envied  them  nothing, 
however,  but  a  small  grove  of  trees  on  a  projecting  knoivl, 
through  which  they  bad  laid  out  a  gravel  walk.  It  terminated 
at  an  oaken  table,  with  seats  for  study  or  reflection;  from 
which  tranquil  spot  the  fathers  could  see  Quebec,  without  any 
intervening  object,  but  tbe  majestic  river  and  the  shipping  in 
the  harbour. 

About  noon  I  reached  the  river  Montmorency,  which  is 
crossed  by  a  bridge  a  little  above  the  fall.  Having  overlooked 
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the  fonmtng  torrent  from  a  grove  of  firs  (the  French  call  them 
elegantly  pinettes,)  I  crossed  the  bridge  and  dined,  or  rather 
would  have  dined,  at  a  small  inn  on  the  other  sidej  but  I 
found  the  brown  bread  was  totally  unpalatable  to  my  pam- 
pered appetite,  and  nothing  else  but  eggs  were  to  be  haa. 

A  qiuet  nap,  however,  refreshed  me — I  forgot  the  want  of 
dinner;  and,  in  the  afternoon,  I  went  round  the  hill,  on  the 
lower  side  of  the  falls.  I  saw  them  on  the  way  to  much  better 
advantage  than  before,  pouring,  in  an  unbroken  sheet  of  foam, 
info  the  abyss  below;  and,  descending  to  the  beach^  I  ap- 
proached the  thundering  cataract  near  enough  to  be  sprinkled 
with  the  spray ;  and  to  satisfy  myself  that  tne  height  of  this 
celebrated  fall  has  been  much  over-rated.  It  does  not  In  rea- 
lity exceed,  if  it  even  equals,  the  gigantic  falls  of  Niagara,  in 
the  smallest  of  their  dimensions,  1  mean  that  of  height. 

Heriot  calls  it  246  feet,  which  is  about  100  feet  beyond  the 
truth  ;  and  yet  he  must  have  viewed  it  with  attention,  as  he 
gives  a  beautiful  view  of  Montmorency. 

The  bank  over  which  it  rolls  consists  of  a  lime-slate,  in  ho- 
rizontal strata,  of  various  thicknesses,  connected  together  by 
occasional  veins  of  fibrous  gypsum. 

The  rocks  of  Montmorency  have  received  little  injury,  or 
rather  impression,  from  the  course  of  the  water ;' which  does  not 
appear  to  have  receded,  many  feet  from  what  must  have  becm 
its  pristine  situation,  at  the  period  of  Noah's  flood — perhaps 
long  before  :  for  1  am  one  of  those  geologists  who,  with  Pro- 
fessor Cuvier,  of  the  French  Institute,  do  not  believe  that  the 
face  of  the  earth  was  much,  if  at  all,  materially  changed  at 
the  time  of  the  delnge;  the  waters  of  which  might  rise  to  the 
X  height  mentioned  in  scripture,  and  withdraw  tneir  covering  ^ 
without  leaving  any  more  permanent  marks  of  their  irruption 
than  the  mud  and  slime  which  they  would  naturally  deposit. 

It  falls  upon  a  flat  rock,  which  bears  no  marks  below  the 
present  basin  of  having  ever  been  more  worn  by  the  waters 
than  it  is  at  present ;  and  the  adjoining  banks  are  within  a  few 
hundred  feet  of  the  great  river,  to  which  they  descend  almost 
perpendicularly. 

These  ^circumstances  disprove  the  fond  presumption,  so 
lightly  adopted  by  Schultz  and  others,  that  the  cataract  of 
Niagara,  which  now  pours  over  a  perpendicular  wall  of  simi- 
lar rocks  (as  no  doubt  it  has  done  from  the  beginning,  and 
will  continue  to  do  to  the  end  of  time)  has  recedea  from  a  dis- 
tance of,  I  forget  how  many  miles  below,  wearing  away  the 
solid  rock,  at  the  rate  of  so  many  inches  in  a  year; 

This  groundless  hypothesis  is  accompanied  with  sage  calcu* 
lations  of  how  nearly  this  prodigious  wear  and  tear  can  be 
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kept  within  the  limits  of  the  Mosaic  chronology ;  and  how 
much  more  time— looking  forward  with  fearful  expectatidns, 
will  be  sufficient  to  wear  throuo^h  the  remaining  bed  of  the 
river,  and  let  out  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie,  to  deluge  the  sub- 
jacent plains  !* 

A  truce  to  speculation — let  ns  return  to  acknowledged  rea- 
lities. 

By  going  round  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  ranging  the  flat 
rocky  which  forms  its  level  bottom,  I  got  within  the  mfluence 
of  the  spray ;  and,  turning  from  the  sun,  was  stratified  with  the 
aerial  splendours  of  a  circular  rainbow,  which  formed  around 
me  a  perfect  ring,  or  halo,  of  the  prismatic  colours. 

I  now  followed  the  course  of  the  beach  down  the  shore  of  the 
St.  Liawrence,  as  far  as  the  little  church  of  Ange  Gardien,  (not 
less  than  three  miles)  and  was  by  that  time  weary  enough  to 
have  accepted  a  humble  lodging  in  one  of  the  neighbouring 
cots;  but  I  did  not  feel  inclinea  to  solicit  admittance,  while  I 
could  possibly  command  accommodation  at  an  inn. 

I  therefore  stopped  at  a  house  to  inquire  the  road,  where  an 
old  woman  and  her  daughter  were  weaving  in  a  large  room, 
which  apparently  answered  all  their  purposes,  as  there  were 
several  oeds  in  it.  Whilst  I  was  taking  her  directions,  the 
priest  of  the  parish  came  in  with  that  peculiar  air  of  uncon- 
cern, approacning  to  apathy,  which  is  so  observable  among  the 


*  The  rocks  of  Montmorency  afford  ample  confinnation  of  the  oompanu 
tiveiy  recent  date  of  the  present  state  of  things,  according  to  the  Mosaic 
Chronology ;  as  it  is  evident  from  the  proximity,  or  rather  juxtarposition  of 
this  cataiiMst  to  the  river  St  Lawrence,  into  which  it  falls  almost  perpendi- 
euUriy,  in  oonnexion  with  the  unworn  surface  of  the  flat  rock  on  wnich  it 
it  (alb,  (every  where  bat  at  the  existing  basin)  that  these  waters  could  not 
have  oontinu^  so  to  fall  for  any  very  long  period  of  time,  without  having 
worn  away  the  rocks  over  which  they  pour,  in  a  mnch  greater  degree  than 
they  have  yet  done. 

1  Gomider  these  fiiUs  as  affording  palpable  proof  of  Professor  Cnvier's  opi- 
nion in  his  Theory  of  the  £arth,  **  That,  by  a  careful  examination  of  what 
has  taken  place,  on  the  sorlace  of  the  globe,  since  it  has  been  laid  dry  for 
the  last  time,  and  its  oonthieBts  have  assummed  their  present  form,  (for  the 
learned  Professor  traces  the  formation  of  the  rocks  and  mountains,  through 
gradual  and  successive  changes,  both  of  composition  and  position,  at  least 
in  Mich  ports  as  are  somewhat  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  ocean)  it  may 
be  clearly  seen,  that  this  last  revolution,  and  consequently  the  establish- 
ment of  our  existing  societies  (in  other  words,  the  creation  of  the  hnman  race) 
eannot  have  been  veiy  remote.  Accordingly, it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  among 
the  bones  (of  animals)  found  in  a  fossil  state,  those  of  the  human  species  have 
never  yet  been  discovered."  Several  of  those  specimens,  which  had  paneed 
for  remains  of  that  kind,  Cnvier  examined  with  attention,  and  that  able 
naturalist  declares,  that  not  a  single  fragment  among  them  had  ever  belonged 
to  a  hamsn  ikeleton. 
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clergy  in  Canada*  Upon  the  priest's  sittinj^  down,  the  good 
woman  laid  aside  her  shuttle,  and  brought  in  a  mug  of  be.er ; 
which  she  set  between  us,  with  rustic  civility — not  offering  it 
to  either.  His  reverence  was  not  inquisitive,  and  I  was  not 
foquacious  under  the  fatigues  of  my  journey ;  so  I  soon  rose« 
and  took  my  leave.  I  have  since  regretted  that  I  had  not 
taken  the  opportunity  of  some  professional  information ;  but 
one  has  always  something  to  regret ;  and 

The  eye  is  not  satisfied  with  seeing,  nor  the  ear  with  hearing. 

There  was  no  tavern,  he  said,  for  two  leagues ;  but  there  were 
good  houses  upon  tlie  road ;  and  they  were  accustomed  to  ex- 
ercise hospitality.  That  is  to  say,  in  this  country  they  would 
receive  travellers,  and  take  pay  for  their  entertainment.  Hos- 
pitality implies,  in  Canada,  nothing  like  the  disinterested  kind- 
ness of  the  Quakers  in  Pennsylvania,  which  has  been  lately 
sketched  with  such  glaring  colours  in  Gait's  Life  of  West; 
nor  yet  does  it  indicate  the  liberal  welcome  of  the  getleman 
farmer  of  Maryland,  or  Virginia,  to  whom  the  company  of  an 
intelligent  stranger  is  such  an  acceptable  treat  in  those  iso- 
lated situations,  that  he  is  recommended  from  house  to  house 
by  way  of  conferring  a  favour;  and  he  may  live  among  the 
neighbouring  gentry,  at  free  cost,  as  long  as  he  chooses. 

1  continued  my  progress  by  cottages  and  hamlets,  mills  and 
water-falls,  till  I  came  at  last  within  ken  of  the  expected  place 
of  repose;  but  its  wretched  appearance  so  dishenrtened  me, 
after  walking  fifteen  miles  in  expectation  of  a  place  of  shelter, 
that  I  had,  at  last,  a  great  mind  to  have  begged  a  night's  lodg- 
ing in  the  neighbourhood.  I  actually  knocked  at  one  door 
for  that  purpose;  but  the  people  within  ans^wered  as  if  they 
had  retired  to  rest,  (it  was  now  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock) 
and  I  reconciled  myself  as  well  as  I  could  to  the  brawliiig  of 
watermen^  who  were  to  put  off  as  soon  as  the  tide  served, 
which  would  be  some  time  before  midnight,  for  Quebec.  The 
landlady  (one  of  tlie  coarsest  women  I  have  ever  seen)  had 
some  tolerable  wine,  &s  it  happened,  so  I  had  a  pint  of  it,  and 
declined  having  any  thing  else  for  supper.  I  threw  myself,  in 
my  clothes,  upon  the  wretched  bed  that  was  made  for  me ; 
and  next  morning  I  turned  out  as  early  as  possible,  after  swal- 
lowing a  couple  of  ra\^  eggs,  the  only  eatable  I  could  stomach 
in  this  squalid  abode. 

The  peasants  of  Canada  have  ^t  the  disa^reable  habit,  so 
common  in  Europe,  of  never  telling  their  price.  Ce  que  vous 
roulez,  Monsieur,  (What  you  please.  Sir,)  is  the  universal  an- 
swer, even  at  professed  inns,  m  unfirequented  places.  But  I 
must  say  they  never  Bsked  me  for  more  than  I  gaye  them. 
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wbaterer  it  wm  ;  and  tbej  alwaya  appeared  to  be  perfectly 
cat»fied* 

ITet  there  are  no  beggars  in  Canada,  any  more  than  in  the 
tJaited  States.  The  stranger  is  no  where  importuned  for- 
money,  or  disgusted  by  the  shameless  display  of  natural  or 
acquired  deformity,  with  which  European  roads  and  cities  uni- 
rersally  abound*  Whilst  I  was  at  Montreal,  a  street  begmr 
arriFed  from  Europe.  Upon  taking  his  stand  in  the  jpubKc 
square,  he  was  soon  noticed  by  the  police,  and  clappedf  up  in 
a  place  of  confinement,  till  he  shoula  learn  to  respect  the  cus- 
toms of  the  country,  and  betake  himself  to  some  honest  means 
of  obtaining  a  liTelihood. 

I  was  much  ^annoyed,  however,  by  the  little  whifTet'  don 
thai  run  out  upon  passeuffers  from  every  hovel,  barking  tul 
4liey  are  out  ofsight,  I  often  admired  the  patience  of  the  pos- 
tillions— but  they  are  probably  fond  of  it.  Noise  seems  to  be 
here  the  seneral  passion.  Church-bells  are  perpetually  ring- 
ing out,  drums  beat  twice  a-day,  in  the  principal  towns,  mal* 
ing  the  streets  resound  with  the  tattoo,  or  the  reveille ;  and  in 
the  country  whole  dozens  of  little  bells  are  constantly  jingling 
upon  the  harness  of  every  caliche. 

Before  I  turned  about,  I  examined  the  ruins  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan  convent,  which  had  been  burnt  by  General  Wolfe  to 
dislodge  its  inhabitants,  whose  influence  prevented  supplies 
Arom  being  brought  him  bv  the  neighbouring  peasantry,  and 
the  chateau,  as  it  was  called,  ^T  conjecture  from  its  having 
been  originally  a  seignorial  mansion-house  or  gentleman's  seaQ 
was  never  allowed  to  be  repaired. 

Tbe  neighbouring  churcn,  called  Chateau  Richer,  from  this 
castellated  mansion  (whose  walls  are  yet  perfectly  sound, 
though  they  have  been  so  long  dismantled^  was  built  in  1638; 
and  it  is  now  undergoing  a  thorough  repair. 

Tbe  whole  island  of  Orleans  may  be  seen  from  hence ;  but 
its  appearance  is  uninteresting,  on  so  near  a  view ;  from  the 
monotonous  style  of  the  settkments,  house  after  house,  at 
equal  distances,  and  so  much  alike  that  you  cannot  distin- 
guish one  from  another. 

Tbe  French  settlemenis  do  not  extend  above  fifty  miles 
below  the  island,  though  they  are  sprinkled  along  as  far  as 
the  harbour  of  Tadoussac  on  one  siae,  and  the  town  of  Ka- 
mouraska  on  the  other,  from  whence  downward,  in  a  space  of 
hundreds  of  miles,  nothing  is  to  be  seen  on  either  hand  but 
mountains  covered  with  brush-wood  and  rocks,  grey  with 
Ae  moss  of  ages,  over  or  beside.  Which  innumerable  streams 
and  rivefs^secfm  to  gusb,  or  roll  ini  vain. 
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In  this  gigrahtic  river^  the  water  is  brackish  no  fartber  ttiati 
fhe  lower  enu  of  the  island  olT  Orleans,  and  the  tide  flows  no 
farther  than  the  Lake  of  St.  Pierre,  vet  the  white  porpoises 
are  frequently  seen  to  pitch  in  the  basin  of  Quebec,  and  whales 
occasionally  ascend  as  far  as  the  rirer  Sanffuenay.* 
.  On  myreturn  toward  Quebec,  Iproceeded  more  leisurely  than 
I  had  done  in  coming  down,  and  now  found  time  to  admire  the 
Beautiful  plants,  or  rather  vines,  which  Were  occasionally  to  be 
seen  hanging  from  the  lintel  of  an  open  window ;  the  wmdows 
in  Canada  opening  on  hinges,  from  side  to  side,  instead  of 
Being  hung  with  weights,  to  rise  and  fall,  as  with  us.  These 
vines,  it  seems,  are  called  fiU  d^araigneTy  or  spiders'  threods, 
from  the  singular  delicacy  of  their  tendrilis ;  they  are  sus- 
pended in  small  pots,  which  the  earliest  leaves  soon  cover,  so 
as  Completely  to  conceal  the  vessel  which  contains  them ;  the 
plant  then  pushes  forth  its  pendent  strings  of  sprigs  and  flowers, 
^reen,  red,  and  blue,  {he  clusters  of  WJbich  seem  to  be  growing 
in  the  air :  frequently  single  pots  of  pinks,  marigolds,  and 
other  flowers,  occupied  the  sills  of  the  windows  in  the  meanest 
cottages,  and  gave  them,  more  than  any  thing  within,  an  ap- 
pearance of  domestic  enjoyhient. 

As  I  walked  along,  the  Ynen  had  generaHy  turned  out  to 
liiend  the  roads,  much  rain  having  fallen  latterly,  and  the 
surface  Being  full  of  holes  rooted  up  by  the  hoesl  I  asked 
One  ^My-headed  man  how  old  he  was.    He  told  me  he  was 


*  The  impetuous  torrent  of  the  San^enay  is  a  curiosity  of  the  watery 
^l^tnent,  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the  thundering  Falls  of  Niagara.  The 
iMfflts  are  naked  rocks,  which  rise  from  one  hundred  and  aereo^  to  three 

Sundred  and  fbrly  yards  above  the  stream,  whose  current  is  at  once  broad, 
ecp,  and  violent  In  some  places,  £iUs  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet  cause  it  to  ruMh 
onward  with  inconeeiVable  rapidity.  It  is  generally  from  two  to  three  milc^ 
wide,  to  a  distance  of  one  or  two  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth,  where  it  is 
Suddenly  contracted  by  projecting  locks  to  the  Width  of  one  mile'snly.  At 
fte  place  of  its  dischaige,  attempts  have  been  mad^  to  sound  its  depth,  with 
t^i^  hundred  iathom  of  line,  but  without  effect  At  two  miles  up,  the  bot- 
tom is  indicated  at  one  hundred  and  thirty  or  forty  fathoms,  and  seventy 
miles  from  the  St.  Lawvence  it  is  still  from  fifty  to  sixty  fatiioms  deep. 
'  Its  courue  is  very  sinuous,  owing  te  innumerable  projecting  points,  con- 
IracfiBg  its  width  from  either  shore :  yet  the  tide  runs  np  it  for  seventy  miles ; 
and  Ibe  ebb,  on  aocount  oC  these  obstractionsy  is  much  later  than  it  is  in  the 

Sreat  river,*  in  coinequencc  of  which,  at  low  water  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  the 
rce  of  t|io  Sanguennv  is  perceivable  for  several  miles,  after  its  cum^nt  has 
'  l^en  sbsorbed'in  the  Droad  bosom  of  the  former,  wludi  is  here  twenty  or 
tlrirty  miles  wide. 

test-w^thhi  its  mMth  is'^he'haitonr  of  TbdooMSc,  wfaidi  is  wen  sh^ 
t^red  by  surrounding  heightsi  and  ftttHishes  arichon^  far  any  nnmlor  of 
vvsAcls,  of  tlie  largest  sise» 
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ciglit^-^ne.  •*  Ah !  Monsieur,"  added  he,  "  J*ai  vu  bien  de 
ta  mia^re,  an  moude,"*  I  quitted  liim  with  the  obvious  re-. 
mark,  that  such  were  generally  those  that  lived  the  longest. 

In  the  jrard  of  a  large  grist-mill,  througfi  which  I  be  rond 
passed,  I  sat  down  to  rest  myself  among  the  work-poople  who 
were  employed  at  their  different  occupations.  I  soon  perceived  • 
that  one  of  them  noticed  me  particularly ;  and  I  was  just  go- 
ine  to  continue  my  journey,  to  avoid  interrogation,  when  he 
asKed  me,  with  more  responsibility  than  his  appearance  indi« 
<:ated,  if  I  would  not  walk  into  the  house  to  rest  myself.  I' 
assured  him  I  was  very  well  where  I  was.  Then  he  would 
have  me  io  come  in  and  take  a  cup  of  tea,  for  the  French  have 
lenrned  to  love  tea  in  America,  though  they  have  forgotten  the- 
receipt  for  uoupe  maigre.  I  civilly  declined  the  ofler,  wishing 
to  reach  Beauport  by  dinner-time,  where  I  knew  I  might  I^y 
by  for  the  day  at  a  tolerable  ion. 

I  now  joffged  on,  without  any  farther  adventures,  to  the  in- 
hospitable mn  at  Montmorency,  where,  however,  the  children 
now  brought  me  plates  of  wild  strai^berries,  for  which  I  paid 
them  to  their  hearts'  content.  These  Canadian  strawberries 
are  so  veir  small,  that  I  did  not  always  think  it  necessary  to 
pull  ot[  the  stems,  but  ate  them  sometimes  by  handfuls,  stems 
and  alL  Here  they  had  been  picked  clean,  and  were  serv(sd 
up  to  me  like  a  deu'cacy,  which  they  really  are. 

Knowinjg  this  was  no  place  to  dine  at,  1  went  on,  after  a  nap 
in  my  chair,  and  reachea  Beauport,  as  the  family  were  sitting 
down  to  table ;  so  I  dined  vi  itb  them,  as  I  could,  upon  salt- 
fish,  without  eggs ;  for  it  was  meagre  day.  The  bread,  how- 
ever, was  now  eatable,  for  tliere  is  a  baker  in  the  village- 
Next  morning,  ipstead  of  returning  to  Quebec,  I  concluded 
io  cross  the  country  to  Charlebourg;  dined  there,  after  stop- 
ping at  the  church,  where  I  was  glad  to  shelter  myself  from 
a  dnausling  rain ;  and  in  the  afternoon  proceeded  to  the 

IHDIAH  VltLAGB  OF  LORETTO, 

but  was  obliged  to  stop  by  the  way,  under  a  friendly  roof,  while 
a  smart  shower  refresned  the  air.  It  cleared  up  before  night, 
and  I  readily  found  the  villaore,  by  the  direction  of  the  steeple. 
The  Canadian  Loretto  takes  its  name  from  a  representation 
«f  the  Holy  House>  on  its  way  through  the  air,  from,  Beth- 
lohero,  in  Falestine,  under  the  conduct  of  angelic  guardians, 
wlitcb  the  Catholic  founders  of  this  Indian  church,  whose  zeal 
will,  at  the  present  day,  be  readily  allowed  to  be  more  con- 
spicuous than  flieir  judgment,  have  placed  over  the  altar. 

*  MM^M^—        !■■       ■        ■■  II      ■         ■■  I        ,a      ■■■  I  ■  !>,—    >■» 

*  Ah !  Stf ,  I  have  seen  a  great  dea]  of  misery  in  my  time. 

F  2 
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This,  may  I  bo  permitted  to  obserTd  bjr  the  wajTy  is  littb 
better  tfian  initiating  the  Hindoos  in  the  dnristian  faiUr»  by  ex* 
plaining,  or  rather  attempting  to  explain,  the  mystery  of  elec- 
tion and  reprobation,  by  an  arbitrary  election  of  isome^  and  re- 
jection of  others;  whereas,  the  election  of  which  the  scriptures 
speak  (although  in  some  parts  they  are  hard  to  be  understood, 
and  the  unlearned  wrest  them  to  their  own  destruction,)  the 
election  of  grace  is  universal,  being  in  Christ  the  seed  of 
Jacob,  the  second  Adam,  the  quickening  spirit ;  and  ihe  re- 
jection or  reprobation 'is  of  Esau,  a  figure  ot  the  first-born,  or 
natural  man,  not  in  some,  but  all;  for  it  is  a  literal  truth, 
that  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.  We 
must  be  born  again.  We  must  actually  put  on  Christ,  or 
we  shall  never  be  saved  by  him ;  for  he  came  to  save  his  people 
from  their  sins,  not  in  them.  **  Know  ye  not,  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  in  vou,  except'ye  be  reprobates  f" — ^  These  are  hard  say- 
inffs/^  said  the  Jews,  **  Who  can  bear  them  f " 

I^erhaps  these  children  of  nature  had  better  have  been  left 
to  **  the  Great  Spirit,"  whom  their  fathers  worshipped,  how- 
ever ignorantly ;  and  their  intuitive  belief  in  ^  lue  Land  of 
Souls/'  than  to  have  been  thus  impressed  with  one  of  the 
idlest  impositions  of  ancient  superstition* 

The  village  consists,  besides  the  church,  which  appears  now 
to  be  much  neglected,  effort^  or  fifty  square  houses,  standing 
separate  from  each  other,  with  spaces  between,  which  serve 
both  for  streets  and  yards  to  the  listleito  inhabitants.  Some 
young  men  were  lounging  about.  A  i^irl,  as  fleet  as  a  fawn» 
frolicked  round  them  occasionally,  and  the  children  were  at 
some  noisy  play. 

These  simple  people  are  of  the  Huron  tribe,  and  they  have 
long  been  civilized,  or  rather  naturalized,  among  the  f*rench 
in  Canada.  They  have  lost  their  native  habits  of  contempt  for 
labour,  and  fondness  for  war,  and  now  live  much  in  the  Cana- 
dian manner,  though  they  preserve  the  Indian  dress,  as  less 
constraining  to  their  limbs. 

They  occupy  about  two  hundred  acres,  I  was  toJd,  of  their 
own,  but  depend  more  willingly  upon  the  precarious  cliances  of 
bu\iting  ana  fishing,  having  recourse,  when  those  fail  them,  to 
hiring  themselves  out  for  bread  among  the  neighbouring 
farmers. 

Under  such  circumstances  they  are  fast  forgetting  the  tra- 
ditions of  their  ancestors,  which  are  no  longer  preserved  by 
belts  of  wampum,  and  renewed,  by  periotlical  revival,  during 
the  solemnities  of  a  council  fire ;  even  the  song  and  the  dance 
are  now  only  taken  up  at  distant  intervals,  to  the  monotonous 
sounds  df  i  o  I  He !  Waw !  in  perpetual  repetition,  to  gratify 


th«  ^orkMity  of  European  visitora,  with  tho  ferooiom  attiliidet 
and  IraQtic  gestures  of  tiimnphant  massacre. 

Tfae  next  dsji  being  the  sabbath,  I  should  have  gone  to 
church  with  the  Indians,  but  there  was  to  be  no  service ;  and  I 
should  have  staid  to  dinner  with  my  host,  but  there  was  no 
meat  in  the  house ;  so  I  concluded  to  m  to  the  French  churchy 
half  a  mile  distant :  after  visiting  the  Falls  of  St.  Charles, 
called  by  ihe  natives  Cabir  Coubat,  to  express  the  abrupt  turns 
which  the  river  here  makes,  as  it  descenus,  with  a  shrill  con- 
cusaieo,  through  narrow  tunnels  which  it  has  worn  in  the 
rocks,  till  it  loses  itself  to  the  eye  amid  overhanging  pines« 

On  the  road  to  church  the  peasantry  were  collecting  in 
great  numbers;  they  were  decently  but  coarsely  cla<C  in 
jackets  and  trowsers  of  grey  coating;  and  the  youth  were 
amusing  themselves  with  harmless  sports,  till  the  faiell  rung  for 
mass,  for  there  was  to  be  no  sermon,  the  priests  finding  it 
easier  to  perform  their  accustomed  rig-ma*role  of  the  mass, 
than. to  task  their  ins^nuity  with  the  composition  of  a  discourse 
adapted  to  the  uninformed  situation  of  their  parishioners*  who 
are  thus  literally  left  to  *'  perish  for  lack  of  knowledge/' 

We  had  what  is  called  High  Mass,  that  is  to  say,  the  cere- 
monies of  the  mass  were  accompanied  with  singing ;  they  are 
sometimes  performed  in  apparent  silence,  the  priests  alone  ot- 
tering certaiu  parts  of  the  ritual  in  a  low  voice,  not  designed  to 
be  beard  by  tne  congregation ;  and  there  was  much  smoaking 
of  incense,  and  sprinkling  of  holy  water,  a  practice  so  very 
puerile,  that  it  is  difiicult  for  a  Protestant  to  behold  it  without 
a  feeling  of  contempt  for  the  operator. 

Hut  the  rehearsal  of  a  language  that  hns  censed  to  be  spoken 
ever  since  the  decay  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  which  there- 
fore involves  a  period  of  at  least  fifteen  nundred  years,  is  a  so- 
lemn commentary  upon  the  lapse  of  ages. 

I  consider  this  perpetuation  of  a  dead  language  ^however 
absurd  it  may  appear  in  practice)  as  an  unbroken  linlc  in. the 
chain  of  history,  that  attaches,  with  irresistible  conviction,  the 
New  Testament  dispensation  to  that  of  the  Old;  and  I  reverence 
it  ID  the  o/der  of  Providence,  as  I  do  the  Jews,  that  peculiar 
people,  prepared  of  the  Lord*  for  the  introduction  into  the 
world  bf  his  only  begotten  Son,  by  whose  genealogies  and  pro* 
phetic  annunciations,  (however  unwittingly  on  their  part,)  we 
are  assured  of  the  birth  of  the  Messiah,  which  was  to  be  (lap- 
peal  to  Hfoses  and  the  prophets)  before  the  kingdom  should  de- 
part from  Judah,before  the  daily  sacrifice  should  be  taken  away, 
and  whilst  it  was  yet  possible  to  trace  the  descent  of  the  King  of 
Israel  from  the  house  of  David,  and  the  tribe  of  Judah, 

Ami  if  the  true  believer  cannot  but  contemn  the  mummery 
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of  Mperstition,  eagrafbd  hj  prie^t^cuft  upsn  primiliTe  aim* 
plicitj,  it  may  yet  excite  bis  wonder»  ^t  tlie  aecayed  fabric 
of  Christianity  sbould  have  stood  the  shock  of  reformation, 
and  bera  restored  in  the  Protestant  prjofessions  to  new  life  and 
▼iffour« 

The  rocks  which  compose  the  chain  of  mountains,  which 
forms  an  immense  amphitheatre  behind  the  village  of  Loretto, 
and  terminates  in  the  promontory  of  Cape  Tourment,  consist* 
I  am  told,  of  a  tj^uartz  of  the  colour  of  amber,  sometimes  white, 
with  a  black  glimmer,  and  a  few  grains  of  brown  spar*  Not 
far  from  the  point  of  the  Cape,  there  is  said  to  be  a  considerable 
lake  upon  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 

I.was  now  nine  miles  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  upon  a 
commanding  elevation,  from  which  there  is  an  unbounded 
view  of  the  jrreat  river,  in  its  course  toward  the  ocean  ;  of  the 
heights  of  Quebec,  apd  its  glittering  roofs  and  spires,  whose 
refiectioil  is|  too  pow&ful  for  the  eye,  -even  at  this  distance  ; 
of  the  island  of  Orleans ;  of  the  southern  coast,  and,  far  beyond 
nil,  of  the  long  chain  of  mountains  which  separates  Canada 
from  the  United  States. 

Nothinsp  can  be  more  sublime  than  this  uninterrupted  view 
of  one  et  the  ^eatest  rivers  in  the  world,  it  being  five  miles 
wide^  where  it  is  unequally  divided  by  the  island  of  Orleans, 
which  is  upwards  of  three  hundred  from  the  sea. 

You  trace  the  channel  as  far  as  Cape  Tourment,  a  bluif 
neafly  perpendicular,  which  rises  to  a  height  of  two  thousand 
feet,  and  is  distinctly  visible,  in  its  majestic  outline,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  forty  miles,  abruptly  terminatmg,  to  die  eye,  the  dim- 
seen  mountains  that  bound  the  horizon,  at  an  unknown  dis- 
tance, for  at  least  as  many  leagues,  allowing  to  the  ravished 
eye,  at  one  protracted  glance,  a  softened  view  of  the  treinen* 
dous  precipices, 

Which  pour  a  sweep  of  rivers  from  their  sides ; 
And,  high  between  contending  imtions,  rear 
The  roclcy,  long  division. 

I  now  set  out  in  good  spirits  for  Quebec,  refreshed  myself 
at  Charlebourg,  anu  reached  town  as  the  bells  were  tolling  for 
seven  o'clock,  the  hour  at  which  the  churches  are  closed.  Here 
I  supped  deliciously  upon  fresh  salmon,  after  the  poor  fare  I 
had  met  with  in  the  country ;  and  I  listened  again  at  nine 
o*clock  to  the  penetrating  trumpets,  by  which  the  hour  of  re- 
tirement is  sounded  every  night. 

The  first  bishop  of  Quebec  was  a  Montmorency,  of  the  no- 
ble house  that  has  furnished  so  many  dukes  and  marshals  of 
France,  in  the  most  brilliant  perioils  of  the  French  monarchy. 
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I  niiiftt'hayefiotiieWhere'sedii  bisupitaph,  tboogh  I  cannot  now 
recollect  where ;  bat  tbe  celebrated  Falls  we  tmve  just  visited, 
were  probably  cafled  after  bini,  and,  if  so,  he  may  be  said  to 
bave  a  more  splendid  monament  than  any  of  his  illustrious  an- 
cestors. How  much  more  durable !  Since  those  were  proba- 
bly overturned  in  the  fury  of  the  revolution,  whilst  the  resplen* 
dent  cataract,  faithful  to  its  truftt,  will  perpetuate  the  iiauie 
(yf  tbe  good  bishop  to  the  end  of  tbe  world. 

Quebec  is  subjected  to  frequent  rains,  by  (he  neighbouring 
mountains  which  arrest  tbe  clouds  in  its  vicinity ;  and  it  has 
little  to  boast  of  in  summer,  though  ihe  davs  are  very  long, 
from  its  high  northern  latitude,  (46.  56.^  The  sun  now  rises 
ab<Hit  four  o'clock,  and  sets  about  eight. — The  winter  is 
allowed  to  be  the  season  of  enjoyment  here. 

A  sufficient  stock  of  meat  and  poultry  is  killed  when  the 
cold  sets  in,  which  it  tMually  does  in  November,  continuing 
without  intermission  till  April,  and  sometimes  encroaching 
upon  May.  The  snow  then  usually  lies  upon  the  ground  from 
four  to  six  feet  deep.  The  meat,  as  well  as  every  thing  else 
that  is  exposed  to  the  cold,  instantly  freezes;  and  it  is  thus 
kept,  without  further  trouble,  till  it  is  wanted. 

As  the  snows  fall,  the  inhabitants  turn  out  to  keep  the  rood 
open,  that  tbeir  intercourse  with  their  neighbours  mav  not  be 
impeded.  The  air  is  constantly  serene  and  healthful ;  the 
nights  are  illuminated  with  the  aurora  borealis;  and  the  time 
is  spent  in  giving  and  returning  visits  between  town  and  coun- 
try. Dancing-parties  are  frequently  formed  by  the  young  people 
at  one  anothers  hoiues,  and  the  gay  scene  is  at  Its  heignt  when 
the  great  river  freezes  over,  as  it  sometimes  does  from  side  to 
side.  The  island  of  Orleans  is  then  accessible,  and  every 
body  turning  out  upon  the  **  pont,*'  as  they  call  it,  on  skates, 
or  else  in  rfeds  and  carrioles, 

The  th^n  gay  land  is  aiaddened  all  to  joy. 

Spring  at  length  opens  suddenly  ;  the  ice  breaks  up  witfi 
tremendous  crashes;  and  vegetation  follows  in  surprising 
rapidity,  as  soon  as  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  clear  of  snow. 

Such  they  say  is,  occasionally,  the  extremity  of  the  cold, 
that  wine  freezes  even  in  apartments  heated  by  stoves,  the 
pipes  of  which  are  oonveyea  through  every  room.  Brandy 
exposed  to  the  air  will  thicken  to  the  consistence  of  oil ;  and 
tbe  quicksilver  of  thermometers  condenses  to  the  hulb,  and 
may  possfbly  congeali  for  even  mercury  freezes  at  39  degrees 
below  tbe  beginning  of  Fahrenheit. 

.Heavy  snows  come  in  October.    During  Noveiftber  they 
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fiometinies  dbntinne  falling  for  weeks  together ;  and  when  the 
told  at  length  purifies  the  atmosphere,  the  moon'-light  nights 
are  almost  as  brilliant  as  the  day ;  for  the  son  cannot  rise  very 
high  between  eight  in  the  morning  and  foar  in  the  afternoon ; 
and  the  fulUmoon,  reflected  by  the  snow  and  ice»  is  bright 
enough  to  admit  of  reading  the  smallest  print. 

The  roads,  which  would  have  been  utterly  impassable  had 
they  not  been  kept  beaten,  as  the  snow  fell,  and  marked  across 
the  ulidisHftguishiug  waste  by  pine-bushes,  stuck  in  from 
space  to  space,  now  harden  to  the  consistence  of  ice,  under  the 
runners  ot  the  carrioles,  which  seem  to  flit  in  air  as  they  whirl 
along  the  impatient  passenger  (muflied  .up  in  furs  till  nothing 
appears  but  toe  tip  of  his  nose,)  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles  an  hour. 

Ooe  of  die  amusements  of  winter  is  to  go  a  fishing  upon  the 
ice.  For  this  purpose  large  openings  are  made,  in  certain 
places,  which  the  nsh  are  known  to  frequent.  The  broken  ice 
IS  piled  up  arch-wise,  to  shelter  the  fishermen  from  the  wind  ; 
and  the  fish  coming  hither  for  air,  are  easily  caught,  especi«- 
ally  at  night,  when  the  men  use  lights,  and  sometimes  kindle 
fi**es,  which  attract  the  fish  to  the  circle,  and  produce  a  singu*- 
lar  effect,  at  a  distance,  through  the  hollow  masses  of  trans- 
parent ice,  the  angles  of  which  glitter  on  your  approaching 
them,  as  if  they  were  hung  with  diamonds. 

Notwithstanding  this  extraordinary  frigridity,  Canady  lies  in 
the  same  latitude  with  the  smiling  provinces  of  old  France. 
The  gfreater  degree  of  cold  upon  the  new  continent  most  be 
attributed  to  the  land  stretching  away  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
Pole,  with  little  intervening  sea,  and  expanding  at  the  same 
time  very  far  to  the  west.  The  whole  range  of  winter  winds, 
therefore,  from  N.  E.  to  N.  W.  passing  over  but  little  sea  to 
divest  them  of  their  rigour,  grader  fresh  cold  in  traversing 
immense  tracts  of  snow  and  ice. 

The  Episcopal  Cathedral,  a  handsome  building,  erected  at 
a  great  expence  (1  believe  of  royal  munificence)  upon  the  spot 
once  occupied  by  the  convent  and  cloisters  of  the  Recollects, 
or  Franciscati  Friars,  is  now  undergoing  a  reparation  which 
marks  ostensibly  the  peculiarities  ofthe  climate. 

This  structure  is  of  Grecian  architecture  ^lonick,  if  I  re- 
member right),  finished  with  the  broad  entaolature  and  low 
pediment,  prescribed  by  the  rules  of  that  order ;  but  its  flat 
roof  has  been  found  incapable  of  supporting^  the  weight  of 
snow  which  annually  rests  upon  it;  and  to  render  the  building 
tight  and  oomfortiible,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  spoil  its 
elerant  proportions,  by  raising  the  roof  at  least  'ten  feet 
higher. 
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The  steeple  of  this  church,  though  on  a  ■malter  tcalet  is 
eridently  modelled  from  that  of  Christ  Church,  Phikdelphiaf 
which  is  the  handsomest  structure  of  the  spire  kind  that  evet 
I  saw  in  any  part  of  the  world ;  uniting  the  peculiar  features 
of  that  species  of  architecture,  the  most  efe^nt  rariety  of 
forms,  with  the  most  chaste  simplicity  of  combmation.  It  is  al« 
lowed  bv  all  foreigners  to  do  g^at  credit  to  the  taste  and 
talents  of  the  architect,  (Robert  Smith.) 

Quebec  is  much  nearer  to  Boston  than  it  is  to  'Halifax,  or 
St.  John's.  By  the  route  of  the  Chaudiere  and  the  Kenne* 
beck,  it  is  no  more  than  870  miles  to  the  capital  of  New  Eng« 
land;  but  it  is  not  less  than  627  to  that  of  Ifova  Scotia,  by  the 
road  which  was  traced,  by  General  Haldimand,  in  the  year 
1783,  to  St.  John's  in  New  Brunswick,  thence  crossing  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  to  Halifax ;  but  it  is  even  now  barely  practica- 
ble, stretching  for  the  most  part  across  uninhabited  oesarts. 

By  Craig's  road,  which  was  cut  by  the  conmiand  of  Sir 
James,  when  governor-general  in  1809,  toward  the  American 
frontier,  but  which  remains  still  unfinished,  it  would  be  only 
200  miles  to  Hallowell,  a  town  on  the  Kennebeck,  from  whence 
that  river  is  navigable  to  the  sea  It  is  but  seventy  miles  from 
the  out««ettIement8  on  the  Kennebeck  to  the  French  posts  on 
the  riviere  du  LfOnp,  a  branch  of  the  Chaudiere — the  country 
between,  mountainous  and  rugged,  but  intersected  by  rivers 
and  streams. 

I  now  prepared  for  my  return  b^  land,  resolving  to  take 
the  caliche,  the  Canadian  post-chaise,  that  I  miffht  l^ave  the 
better  opportunity  of  seeing  the  country,  and  observing  the 
manners  of  the  people;  though  I  had  been  almost  discouraged 
from  the  attempt,  by  apprehensions  of  imposition  from  the 
post-masters  ana  postillions,  whom  I  supposed  to  be  no  better 
than  their  brethren  in  Europe ;  snd  tne  certainty  that  this 
mode  of  conveyance  would  cost  me  at  least  twice  as  much  as 
a  passage  in  the  steam-boat ;  the  fare  on*board  of  which,  up 
the  river,  is  but  twelve  dollars,  including  every  thing,  (ten 
dollars  down.^  Passengers  are  also  provided  for  in  the  steerage^ 
on-board  of  tnese  boats,  at  one- quarter  of  the  price. 

I  left  Quebec  with  a  confirmed  opinion,  that,  although  its 
citadel,  reputed  the  strongest  fertincation  in  America,  with 
its  hundreds  of  heavy  cannon,  and  its  thousandi  of  well-disci-i 
plined  troops,  might  possibly,  in  future  wan  between  die  two 
countries  (which  Heaven  avert),  fall  a  prey  to  American  enter- 
prise  and  intrepidity ;  yet  the  conouest  would  cost  infinitely 
more  than  it  could  be  worth ;  ana  must  be  with  difficulty 
maintained  ag^ainst  the  re-action  of  the  greatest  naval  power  on 
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part  of  a  atep-mother— who  baa  but  an  equirocal  claim  to  filial 
obedienoe. 

Upper  Canada,  or  British  America,  is  proudly  stretched  by 
£ngiish  geographers  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Southern  Ocean  ;  and  the  boandless  pretension  serves  to  co- 
lour, with  red,  upon  the  map  of  the  world,  a  great  part  of  the 
northern  hemisphere,  until  it  whitens  the  Pole.  But  Upper 
Canada,  Proper,  or  that  part  of  it  which  is  at  all  likely  to  be 
inhabited  during  the  present  generation,  is  a  fertile  territory, 
lying  under  a  temperate  sky,  of  about  equal  dimensions  witb 
toe  State  of  New  York,  which  already  contains  a  million  of 
souls ;  and  upon  which  it  bounds,  both  above  and  below  Lake 
Ontario,  for  a  space  of  one.or  two  hundred  miles* 

This  extensive  tract  is  isolated  by  nature,  between  the 
Ottawa  River,  a  branch  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  Lake 
Nippissing,  with  its  outlet,  called  French  River,  emptying* 
into  Lake  Huron  on  the  north ;  the  broad  expanse  or  Lake 
Huron  on  the  north  and  west ;  and  Lakes  IBrie  and  Ontario 
toward  the  south. 

Upper  Canada  presents  a  solecism  in  politics ;  as^well  as  a 
paradox  in  geography.  An  island,  or  at  least  a  peninsula,  in 
the  heart  of  a  contment :  Its  prosperity,  as  a  nation,  will  be 
its  ruin  as  a  province.  The  stronger  it  grows,  the  weaker  it 
will  become,  as  a  dependency  of  Britain.  Let  her  beware  of 
enumeration — David  was  under  a  delusion  when  he  numbered 
Israel. 

I  would  not  be  counted  an  enemy  of  England,  because  I 
tell  her  unwelcome  truths.  I  am  a  friend  to  Britain;  and 
have  ever  been  proud  of  my  descent,  from  the  first  nation  upon 
earth. 

This  isolated  territory,  or,  if  you  will,  peninsula,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  a  thousand  miles  fh>m  any  sea,  is  now  settling-— not 
with  English,  but  with  Americans,  who  pass  into  it  by  thou- 
sands, through  the  ample  isthmus  which  separates  Lake  Erie 
from  Lake  Ontario — and  a  man  must  shut  his  eyes  not  to  see 
the  inevitable  conseouence. 

It  appears,  from  nistory,  that  in  the  year  1629  the  infiint 
Province  of  Canada  was  taken  from  the  French  by  the  Ene*- 
lish:  but  it  was  then  held  in  little  estimation,  (as  it  would 
have  been  in  1759,  if  it  had  not  been  a  security  for  the  peace 
of  the  adjacent  provinces)  and,  three  years  afterward,  the  un- 
profitable possession  was  restored  to  its  rightful  owners.  The 
British  Crown  (it  was  worn  by  Charles  I.)  was  then,  it  seems^ 
wise  enough  to  relinquish  Canada,  as  an  acquisition  not  worlh 
the  expence.  of  maintaining;  and,  if  it  should  eventually  do  so 
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a^n,  by  hsown  act,  tbe  deed  will  not  be  withont  a  precedent. 
If  Canada  was  then  worth  lem  than  it  is  now — How  much 
less  did  it  costt* 

RETtfRN  TO  MONTREAL,  BY  LAND. 

I  was  a  little  fretted  upon  leaving  Quebec,  at  the  unex- 
pected demand  of  the  Poste  Royale,  which  has  been  carefully 
transferred  to  Canada,  by  the  brethren  of  the  whip :  but  no 
other  imposition  did  I  suffer  till  I  reached  Montreal,  Every 
post-boy  took  his  established  fare,  one-qaarter  of  a  dollar  per 
lea^e,  and  looked  for  no  gratuity.  Tbe  two  first  postillions 
baa  no  whips.  Not  one  of  them  swore  at  their  horses,  invari- 
ably managing  the  obedient  animals  with  nothing  more  than. 
*^  Marche  done !"  There  was  no  liquor  at  the  post-houses, 
not  even  where  they  professed  to  entertain  travellers;  for  the 
police  regulations  are  here  very  strict,  against  unnecessary 
tippling  houses;  and  instead  of  calling  forsomething  to  drink, 
at  every  stage,  the  post-boys  invariably  sat  down  and  smoked 
a  pipe,  in  familiar  conversation  with  the  people  of  the  house. 
One  of  them  was  deaf — of  course  he  was  silent ;  but  the  next 
bummed  a  tune,  with  incessant  volubility ;  and  a  third— 
**'  Whistled  as  he  went,  for  want  of  thought." 

At  St.  Augustine,  whose  church  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  hill, 
along  the  summit  of  which  runs  the  road,  there  stands  what  is 
here  called  a  Calvary;  that  is  a  crucifix,  as  large  as  life,  ele- 
vated upon  steps,  railed  in,  and  covered  overhead  with  a  bell- 
shaped  roof,  surmounted,  as  are  most  of  the  simple  crosses, 
with  a  cock;  not  as  a  late  traveller  has  supposed,  in  remem- 
brance of  Peter's  denial  of  his  Lord,  but  as  the  symbol  of 
patriotism. 

At  a  place  called  Sillery  Cove,  in  this  vicinity,  the  Jesuits 
erected  a  chapel,  and  other  buildings,  as  early  as  the  year 
1637,  for  converting  the  natives  to  Christianity.  They  had 
arrived  from  France  but  twelve  years  before.  The  ruins  of 
this  edifice  still  remain ;  and  in  Sillery  Wood,  where  the  AI- 
gonquins,  the  ancient  allies  of  the  French,  against  the  Iro- 
quois, or  Five  Nations,  had  a  lar^e  village,  there  still 
remains  some  of  tbe  tumuli  of  these  native  inhabitants  of  the 


*  €%srloToix  says,  vith  am  using  simplicity,  that  tbe  French  Kini^  would 
not  bave  reclaimed  La  Noavelle  France,  considering  it  as  a  possession  that 
was  a  buftben  to  tbe  crown,  (the  advances  exceediog  tbe  returns)  but  for 
the  sa)ce  of  being  instnun^tal  in  converting  the  natives  to  Christianity ;  a 
deed  wbidi  was  in  that  age  thought  no  less  meritorious  than  had  been,  in 
tbe  days  of  Lewis  IX.  that  of  dispossessing  the  Infidels  of  the  Sepulchre  of 
Christ    fSee  TQi  L  p.  17&] 
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forest ;  and  their  mementoB,  cut  upon  tbe  itemt  of  treelf  nuqr 
yet  be  tiraeed  by  tbe  cnriotis  observer. 

My  poet-boys  scrupulously  lifted  their  hats  to  ererr  body 
we  met)  whether  man,  woman,  or  child ;  but  that  kind  of 
obeisance  to  the  crosses  would  appear  to  be  now  dispensed  with, 
for  there  was  but  one  postillion  out  of  twenty  or  thirty  that 
appeared  to  take  any  notice  of  them  whatever — perhaps  the' 
service  may  have  been  commuted  for  a  mental  Ave  Mary,  iit 
conseauence  of  the  ridicule  to  which  that  ceremony  exposed' 
them  from  British  travellers* 

POINTS  AUX  TREMBLES. 

At  the  little  villafi^e  of  Pointe  aux  Trembles,  wherel  there  is 
not  only  a  church,  but  a  small  convent  of  nuns,  the  paiten  of- 
the  parish  was  strolling  through  the  village,  with  a  book  under 
his  arm — ^to  show  that  he  was  not  absolutely 

Ocoap6  a  ne  rien  faire.* 

Among  the  half-dozen  hovels  of  the  place  was  a  lodging- 
house,  under  the  pompous  designation  of  THotel  Stuart.  I 
had  seen  a  tavern  among  the  dirty  lanes  of  the  lower  town  of 
Quebec,  which  was  kept  by  a  Valois ;  and  a  petty  g^rocery, 
hard  by,  under  my  own  proper  names,  both  first  and  last, 
with  the  variation  of  a  single  letter  in  the  surname ;  to  which 
I  was  now  indifferently  reconciled  by  finding  myself  in  such 
company. 

I  am  in  the  habit  of  observing  the  names  upon  sisus,  they 
are  often  curiously  appropriate  to  the  occupations  or  the  par* 
ties — ^What  think  you  for  instance  of  Bumop  for  a  baker  % 
Sometimes  they  afford  genealogical  traces,  and  hints  of  nati- 
onal history.  1  have  often  been  amused  in  New  England 
with  the  names  of  Endicot  and  Codding^on — the  posterity  of 
former  governors,  metamorphosed  into  shop-keepers,  and 
tailors ;  and  in  a  suburb  of  Montreal,  unconscious  of  the  ho- 
nours of  illustrious  descent,  I  observed  a  Rapin  on  one  side 
of  the  way,  and  a  Racine  on  the  other.  One  was  a  petty 
grocer,  the  other  a  shoemaker,  who  had  probably  never  heard 
of  the  historian  or  the  poet. 

It  was  at  this  place  that  General  Arnold,  after  ascending 
the  Kennebeck,  against  its  rapid  current,  jRrom  the  sea-coast 
of  Maine,  and  crossing  the  White  Mountains,  where  they  are 
interrupted  by  the  impetuous  torrent  of  the  Ghaudiere,  (ap- 
pearing, like  a  vision  of  enchantment,  in  the  eyes  of  the  ions 
dtajfens  of  Quebec,  who  would  as  soon  have  expected  an 

*  EngBged  a  doing  nothing.    (Boiltan.) 
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arrinU  from  the  moon  «poD  th^  opposite  peak  of  Potnl  Lery) 
formed  a  junction  with  General  M ontg^maryt  who,  having 
possessed  bimselfy  almost  withont  resistance,  of  the  castle  of 
Chamblee  and  the  town  of  St.  John's,  bad  entered  Montreal 
in  triumph,  and  descended  the  St.  Lawrence  to  this  point-^ 
Sir  Gay'OM'leton  fleeing  before  him  in  a  boat  with  muffled 
oars.  Thus  scouring  in  a  few  weeks  the  whole  pronnce  of 
Canada,  to  this  short  distance  from  its  capital.  Montgomery, 
bad  a  regiment  of  Canadians  in  his  train,  for  the.  French  pea- 
santry had,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  refused  to  arm 
against  their  neighbours,  and  were  disposed  to  fiivour  the 
American  cause,  notwithstanding  it  appeared  among  them  in 
tbe  equivocal  guise  of  successful  invasion. 

The  postillion  that  conducted  me  to  the  river  Jacques  Cbur- 
lier  was  quite  a  humourist.  He  replied  to  my  first  inquiries 
about  the  state  of  the  country :—- ^  Monsieur,  Cest  le  pays  le 
'^  plus  aimable,  pour  la  misers,  que  vous  trouverez  nuUe  part. 
^  On  travaille  beaucoup  pour  gagner  pen.  Oh  !  c'est  une  oe* 
**  cn|yation  que  la  vie,  ici,  je  tous  en  assure.  Nous  avons  un 
*'  petit  bout  d*£t6  et  done,  tout  de  suite,  la  gel£,  qui  yient 
''  tocyours  k  la  St.  Michel^ [the  29th  of  September]  Quelque 
**  foia  pendaant  la  R^colte  m^e.  Toujours  avant  la  Tons 
*<  Saints,"*  [the  1st  November.] 

I  asked  faun  his  age,  thinking  he  might  be  about  sixty.-* 
**  Monsieur,  J'  ai  quarante  aps,  juste"t  I  told  him  I  was 
fifty.  •^  Mais  vous  avez  Fair  plus  ieune  que  rooi.  £t  comme 
**  vous  avez  de  Tembonpoini !  Je  pense  que  vous  devez 
^  renir  de  Boston  f  Les  JBostonnois  sont  tous  de  gros]  hom<- 
*"  mes  (He  was  himself  a  little  fetlow  of  five  feet  three) 
**  Tos  chevaux  aussi  sont  grands.  Les  ndtres  sont  petits. 
*"  Mais  nous  les  faisons  aller  a  toutes  jambes.''}  (We  were 
ttow  descending  a  hill,  at  the  rate  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  an 
bonr,  I  thought  at  the  imminent  risque  of  our  necks.)  ^  Comme 
*"  les  hommes  de  notre  pays.  Ton  est  oblig^  de  fair  plus  q'on 
**  ne  peut.''§ 

■ I     HI        M    •         i ■■        »  I    ■■>  I  I       I 

*8bv  H  is  Ike  laoal  dharmiDS  osustiy  for  niiery  that  yon  ibaU  find  any 
wiieie.  We  wovk  a  gceat  deal  to  earn  a  mils.^Uh !  life  is  an  ocoapalkm 
liere,  1  aaaore  yon.  We  ba^ea  little  bit  of  summer,  and  then  directly  cdmes 
fifOBt;  which  happens  always  by  St.  Michael's  day.  Sometimes  in  harvest 
— Ahraya  by  All  Saints. 

1 8ir«  I  am  forty  years  old. 

}  Bsl  ji^ii  kKi^  yosafet  than  I  do;  and  in  what  good  ease  yon  art.  I 
tinak  yoo  most  be  firsm  Bsates.  Ifceflostsasm  (a  gsaeral  term  here  for 
ABieriGaaii)sffei»m>is.nHB.  Yonr  toisea  tooareiaiigs^  Oura  arefwy,  vefy 
little:  but  we  make  them  lay  ieg  to  it 

S Uk^  thsbinsa  of. ear  eaiSifiy^  tfasy  assiobUgsd  lodo  smts than  they 
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I  enquired  how  the  French  liked  the  Bnglish.  ^*  Comme 
9a !  Messieurs  les  Anglois/^  were  very  brave,  g^enerous,  and  so 
forth.  "  Mais  ils  ne  sont  pas  polis,  comme  les  Francois.  Quel- 
que  fois  aussi  ils  ne  sont  pas  de  bonne  humeun  lis  se  mettent 
eo  colore  souvent  sans  savoir  pourquoi."* 

Were  the  Canadians  content  under  the  British  Government  ? 
**  Oh  pour  9a,  oui !  I'on  ne  sauroient  6tre  niieux.'* — Y-^-t-il 
loin,  Monsieur,  d*ici  k  Philadelphie  f  ''f  Answer,  two  hua- 
dred  leagues.  «'  Cest  bien  loin. — Mais  ce  doit  £tre  un  bien 
beau  pays/'j: 

We  had,  by  this  time,  reached  the  little  river  Jacques  Car- 
tier,  so  called  from  the  first  explorer  ef  the  Saint  Lawrence, 
who  wintered  here  in  J 535,  on  his  return  down  the  river.  It 
here  disembogues  itself  between  steep  banks,  with  a  rapid 
current. 

I  was  set  over  this  wild  ferry,  in  a  small  canoe,  just  before 
dark,  and  had  to  find  my  way,  with  my  baggage  in  my  hand, 
as  well  as  I  could,  up  the  opposite  bill.  Its  rugged  heights 
had  been  fortified  to  oppose  the  descent  of  the  English  in  the 
year  1760.  I  was  received,  however,  at  the  inn  (one  of  the 
oest  on  the  road)  as  well  as  if  I  had  arrived  in  a  coach  and 
four. 

I  enquired  after  the  Salmon  Leap,  for  which  this  river  is 
famous.  They  had  just  begun  to  appear.  Two  had  been 
caught  at  the  Falls  that  morning;  but  they  had  been  sold. 
For  how  much  9 — ^I'hree-auarters  of  a  dollar  a-piece. 

Salmon  have  been  caugnt  here  weighing  from  thirty  to  forty 
pounds.  They  are  impatient  of  the  heat,  which  prevails  in  the 
great  rivef  at  the  time  of  their  arrival,  and  dart  eagerly  up  the 
cool  streams  of  the  smaller  rivers,  with  a  view  to  deposit  their 
spawn  in  places  of  security.  When  a  rapid,  or  cataract,  ob- 
structs their  passage, (which  is  often  the  case  in  Canada,r)  they  will 
leap  ten  or  fifteen  feet  at  a  time  to  get  over  it ;  and  tnese  pow- 
erful fish  are  sometimes  seen  struggling  with  insurmountable 
obstacles,  against  which  they  will  leap  six  or  seven  times,  if  as 
often  thrown  back  into  the  adverse  current. 

Upon  my  expressing  a  wish  to  have  some  salmon  for  break* 
fast,  the  men  said  they  would  go  out  in  the  morning  and  try  to 
catch  one  for  me.  By  the  time  I  got  up  they  had  brought  in 
a  fine  one,  weighing  twelve  or  thirteen  pounds. 

*  Pretty  weU— 4>at  they  are  not  polite  like  the  French.  Sometimes  they 
are  finetfoL    They  oflen  get  angry,  without  knowing  why. 

t  Oh  yes,  for  that  matter.  We  ooohi  not  be  better. — Is  it  te  finNn  here 
to  Philadelphia? 

t  That  is  a  great  way ;  but  it  mnst  be  a  very  fine  eoontry.  [The  word 
ladelphia  is  hm  fynonimoas  with  PemisjiTania.] 
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I  breakfttited  wMi  an  ncellent  relish,  and  paMed  li^dy 
Arotigli  Cap  Sant^,  Port  Neaf,  and  Decbambault,  otMerrtog  a 
large  old  mansion-house  upon  the  right ;  upon  the  left  a  grove 
of  trees,  near  a  small  church.  At  the  river  St.  Anne  there  was 
a  large  church,  unusually  situated,  fronting  the  water.  As  I 
crossed  a  wide  ferrji  a  groupe  of  Indian  boys  were  amusiog 
dtemselves  on  the  shore,  halt  naked,  a  wig-waro  near. 

At  Battiscan,  another  large  river  not  many  miles  from  this, 
there  was  an  Indian  encampment.  Several  comfortable  wig- 
wams stood  dose  together.  The  females  belooging  to  this 
tribe,  veiy  decently  dressed,  in  their  fashion,  were  industriously 
occupied  under  the  trees,  while  children  of  all  ages  were  playing 
upon  the  beach. 

The  men,  I  was  told,  were  out  a  hunting.  They  catch  bea- 
vers, otters,  raccoons,  opossums,  and  other  wild  animals,  such 
as  bares,  rabbits,  deer,  and  sometimes  bears ;  upon  which,  to- 
gether with  fish  from  the  river,  such  as  sturgeon,  salmon,  pike, 
perch,  &e.  they  often  feast  luxuriously,  while  the  inactive  Cana- 
dians are  sitting  down  to  scanty  portions  of  bacon  and  eggs. 

Of  the  feathered  game,  with  which  these  woods  and  waters 
abound  in  their  season,  I  may  mention  wild  geese,  an  endless 
variety  of  ducks,  wood-cocks,  plovers,  quails,  wild-turkies, 
healb-hena,  wild-pigeons,  in  inconceivable  abundance.  The 
eagle,  the  stork,  and  the  crane,  are  not  unknown  in  Canada, 
though  rare,  these  noble  birds  sedulously  keeping  themselves 
out  of  danger  in  unfrequented  wilds. 

Daring  my  progress,  I  was  frequently  amused  'with  the  sim- 
ple naivelifc  of  the  post-boys,  one  of  whom  was  only  twelve  years 
old,  but  had  already  driven  several  years. 

**  Comment  vas  ton  Pere  f  Barrabie,"*  said  one  of  them  to 
a  boy  that  followed  us  on  horsebacki  apparently  for  the  plea^ 
sure  of  company* 

*^  Je  veux  boire  un  pen  d*eau,^t  said  another,  as  he  stopped 
abort  at  a  spring  by  the  road  side,  without  leave  or  licence. 

^Si  voas  Toulez  aller  plus  vite,  passez  avant,"j:  said  one 
that  was  returning  empty,  to  the  boy  that  was  driving  me,  and 
whom  we  had  quietly  followed  at  his  own  pace  for  some  time. 

**  Ponrquoi  courez  vous  i  pied  ?  "  said  another  to  a  little 
fellow  that  was  running  after  us,  for  his  own  pleasure.   ''  Mon- 

tez  derriere/'S 
Obserring  larger  barns  than  usual,  as  I  advanced,  and  a  good 

*  How  is  Tonr  father?  fianabie. 

I I  wiU  take  a  drink  of  water. 

I  If  yon  want  to  go  ikater,  drive  on. 

{  Wn7d0  7O«nms4bot?  Ciel  up  behind. 
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gracing  oouotry,  thouffh  (be  cattle  looked  rerj  pmaH  and  Jean, 
^here  were  but  few  sheep  in  the  whole  rouiOi)  I  asbed  mj 
man  whether  they  had  begun  to  mow  in  tboee  parts.  It  was 
near  the  borders  of  Lake  St.  Pierre.  ^  Non,  Monsieur/'  said 
he,  *'  Cela  ne  se  fait  jamais  avant  la  St.  Anne,*  [the  26th  of 
Jnly.]  Every  thing  goes  by  saints  here.  I  now  observed  fre- 
quent patches  of  flax,  barley,  and  oats,  but  very  little  wheat  or 
corn.  Toward  evening  we  approached 

THREE-RIVERS, 

and  I  was  now  obliged  to  take  boat,  or  rather  to  seat  myself  npon 
straw,  in  the  bottom  of  a  canoe,  to  be  ferried  over  the  mouth  of 
the  St.  Maurice,  a  stream  that  flows  from  the  north-east  some 
hundreds  of  miles ;  by  which  the  savages  in  the  vicinity  of  Hud* 
son's  Bay  formerly  descended  to  this  town  in  great  numbers. 

As  we  landed  upon  the  beach,  there  was  a  boat  ashore  from 
a  vessel  from  Glasgow.  It  was  interesting  fo  one  who  had 
been  in  Scotland,  to  see  the  sailors  with  their  blue  bonnets  and 
plaids. 

In  the  town,  which  has  nothing  extraordinary  in  its  appear- 
ance, there  is,  or  rather  was,  a  monastery  of  RecoIIets  and 
convent  of  Ursulines.  The  monastery  has  long  been  con- 
certed into  a  jail,  and  the  convent  having  been  liurnt  dowa 
a  few  years  since,  and  wholly  rebuilt,  has  lost  the  prestige  of 
tatiqoity,  though  it  was  founded  in  1677,  by  the  same  good 
bishop  that  endowed  the  one  at  Quebec  for  fhe  education  of 
young  women,  and  an  asylum  for  the  old  and  sick. 

A  young  girl  from  the  States,  (as  the  American  Union  is  fa- 
miliarly cwed  here)  brought  up  a  Protestant,  had  taken  the 
veil  in  this  convent  a  few  days  oefore  I  was  there. 

There  is  a  superieure  and  eighteen  nuns  here,  6ut  I  was  dis* 
appointed  of  seeing  them  at  matins,  by  that  invidious  curtain 
which  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  reprobate.  Nothing  was 
to  be  seen  but  an  old  man  prostratinc;  himself  before  the  altar. 
I  was  struck- with  something  unusual  in  his  manner,  as  he  rose 
from  his  knees,  and  passed  out  into  th^  sacristy.  It  was  the 
Abb£  de  Calonne,  brother  to  the  prime-minister  of  that  name, 
who  took  refuge  here  during  the  French  revolution,  and  who 
now,  it  seems,  thinks  himself  too  old  to  return  to  Prance^  even 
to  behold  the  restoration  of  the  throne  and  the  altar. 

As  I  returned  to  the  inn,  I  met  an  old  man  of  whimsipal  ap- 
pearance, with  a  large  cocked-hat  flapped  before.  I  enquired 
who  it  might  be,  and  was  told  that  he  was  a  man  in  his  104th 
year;  that  he  had  been  a  singular  humourist ;  was  still  fond  of 
his  joke,  and  always  made  a  point  of  flourishing  hi^  cane  when* 

^^— ^  ■  -  ■■         III  I  will        ■  I  ■■    I  I  It'',.'.       '       *         y.'  n 
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ev«r  be  met  a  wooHin :  wliedier  tfak  was  a  freik  of  fottdnew^ 
m  aveisioD,  I  neglected  to  eiMjuire. 

Tbere  are  here  aereral  Jewish  families  of  llie  names  of  Hart 

.  and  Jadah,  They  are  said  to  be  do  less  respectable  than  the 
Gratses  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Gomeses  of  New-York.   The 

'  fiitber  of  the  former,  when  he  first  came  hither,  could  hare 
bought  half  the  town  for  a  thousand  pounds,  and  thought  it 
dear.  But  property  is  now  becoming  valuable.  It  lies  on  the 
right-side  or  the  St.  Maurice,  as  respects  the  United  States ; 
being  on  the  road  to  which  is  here  reckoned  a  recommendation 

i  to  lands  on  sale.  A  new  jail  and  court-house  are  erecting, 
and  cross-roads  are  laying  out  into  new  townships  now  settling 
in  the  neighbourhood,  with  disbanded  soldiers. 

I  got  all  this  local  informatioa  from  two  of  his  British  ma» 
jesters  civil  officers,  with  the  exception  of  the  recommendation 
above  hinted  at ;  (I  picked  that  out  of  a  newspaper.)  These 
gentlemen  introdnced  themselves  to  me  as  kiog^s  counsel  and 

^  recorder  (if  I  remember  right)  during  my  evening's  ramble 
from  the  inn— excused  their  freedom,  as  being  happy  to  see  a 
new  face^  and  insisted  upon  the  pleasure  of  accompanying  me 
round  the  town. 

The  former  was  a  young  gentleman  of  a  refugee  family  of 
the  name  of  Ogden,  originally  of  New  York ;  the  luiter  a  Ca« 
nadian,  of  Scotch  descent.  He  led  the  way  to  his  own  house, 
ordered  wine  and  water,  and  Dressed  me  earnestly  to  consent 
to  dine  with  him  next  day.    He  took  me  for  an  jBoglishman 

>  jatt  landed  at  Quebec,  and  deprecated  any  fresh  disputes  with 
America.        ^ 

The  commissioners  for  settling  the  boundary-line  betlreen 
Canada  and  tjie  United  States  were  said  to  be  setting  up  oppo- 
site claims  to  the  vacant  territories»  which  it  was  observed  codd 
not  be  worth  disputing  about ;  but  that  each  party  on  such  oc« 
easions  most  appear  strenuous  for  the  rights  of  his  country. 
The  people  here  wish  for  nothing  more  than  the  establishment 
of  the  line  upon  the  height  of  land  which  separates  the  streams 
which  mn  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  from  those  which  run  south- 
ward; and  it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  this  definite  barrier 
will  not  be  exchanged  for  a  line  of  demarcation,  less  strongly 
marked  by  nature,  as  the  northern  linrit  of  the  United  States— » 
the  preservation  of  which  is  of  infinitely  greater  importance  to 
the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  two  countries,  than  the  possession 
of  a  few  millions  of  useless  acres  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

The  commissioners  are  collected,  it  seems,  at  St.  Regis,  some 
tlistasce  above  Montreal,  where  the  ideal  line  strikes  the  [St. 
Lawrence,  and  from  dience  proceeds  westward,  up  the  middlet 
of  the  ffver,  and  through  the  ffreat  lakes  Ontario^  Erioi  Ho^ 
roD,  and  Superior,  to  the  unexplored  lake  of  the  Woods. 


U  fruveh  in  £oiMr  Canada* 

,  St.  Rfgw  is  an  Indian  viUagei  a  sort  of  aeatral  ngfen^ 
where  the  oooteDdiDg  parlies  will  be  likely  to  spend  a  good 
deal  of  time*  as  ambassadors  use  to  do,  in  disputing  for  the 
honour  of  their  respeetive  principals. 

In  a  shoprwindow  of  this  unfrequented  place,  I  saw  again^ 
with  renewed  interest,  a  caricature  of  the  fall  of  Bonaparte^ 
with  which  t  remember  to  have  been  particularly  struck,  when 
the  event  was  recent,  in  the  British  metropolis,  where  this 
species. of  Mi&sto/ilia/  wit  is  carried  to  its  utmost  perfection.  It 
is  not  anderstood  at  Paris,  where  the  spirit  of  satire  evaporate* 
in  a  transient  pun,  or  a  temporary  distich. 

The  little  ravager  of  the  world  appears  on  the  left  of  the 
scene — on  the  ri^ifbt  is  Atlas  with  his  globe.  A  label  issuing; 
from  the  mouth  of  Bonaparte  exclaims :  ^  De  Pnisse  be  mine. 
De  Russe  be  mine  !  All  the  world  will  be  mine !  if  you  will 
only  hold  it  up  a  little  longer,  Monaienr  Atlas!''  ^^No,  no,'^ 
replies  the  stm-dy  bearer  ol'tbe  world,  in  vulgar  Englishr  ^'  I'll 
be  hang'd  if  I  do.  Since  you  wont  let  it  alone,  Master  Bony, 
yo«  may  carry  it  yourself."  And  as  the  grim.Colossus  launches 
tb§  monstrous  burthen  upon  the  little  conqueror,  (who  kick* 
up  his  heels,  to  save  his  bacon,  with  ridiculous  earnestness)  hia 
principal  generals,  Marmont,  Ufassena,  and  the  rest,  with  eha^ 
ractensUc  levity,  bid  their  old  master,  ^  Good  night."* 


*  This  liidicroas  caricature  reminds  me,  perhaps  not  mopportuDely,  of  s; 
serioas  representation  of  the  ^at  Napoleon,  which  was  re-publislied  m 
America,  after  the  first  fall  of  tlie  tyrant,  and  before  his  temporary  restora^ 
tion.  I  rememlier  it  was  on- board  the  ship  in  which  I  sailed  for  Europe  in 
tiie  spring  of  1816 ;  and  it  had  been  the  subject  of  my  contemplation  but  a 
lew  days  before  we  were  surprized,  in  the  British  channel,  with  the  incredi- 
Ble  infeliig^ence  that  Bonaparte  was  again  npon  the  throne  of  France. 

It  is  a  bust  of  the  emperor,  seen  in  profile,  with  his  hat  on  bis  head  snd 
a  star  upon  his  breast : — 

.  Tlie  Hat  repFssents  the  Prussian  Eagle,,  who  has  settled  upon  Napoleon's 
li«ul,  and  ceases  to  struggle  for  release ;  his  neck  being  twisted  round,  to 
form,  with  bis  crest  and  beak,  a  cockade  for  the  conqueror  of  the  earth— » 
JiMerto  timneible. 

The  Face  is  ingeniously  made  out,  in  every  feature^  by  the  Tictim»of  his* 
insatiable  thirst  for  gloiy,  the  contoun  ef  their  naked  limbs  forming,  with- 
out distortion,  the  pbysio^nomieal  traits  oTihe  unfeeling  despot. 

llie  Collar,  which  is  rec^  typifies  the  effusion  of  blood  occasioned  by 
his  ambition  for  universal  dominion. 

Hie  Coat  is  interlined  with  a  map,  'representing  the  Confederation  of 
the  JRhine  i  on  which  are  ddineated,  partieularly,  all  these  places  where 
Napoleon  lost  Wttles. 

The  St  A  It  en  his  breast  is  a  Spider's  Web,  whose  threads  ate  extended 
oyer  all  Germany. 

But,  m  the  Epaucbttb,  is  seen  the  hand  of  the  Ahmgikif,  descending 
ftom  the  Norths  and,  with  a  finger,  leading  the  unconscious  apider  to  that 
destnictiOB  wUcb  awiMed  him  among  the  anews  of  Rwiim;  Ur  k  wn^nat- 


Naar  Thr^^-Riven  n  an  iron-fonnderj,  which  hat  been 
Worked  ever  tioee  the  year  ITS?,  and  the  eastings  produced 
there  are  unooniinonly  neat.  The  ore^  it  seems,  lies  in  horizon- 
tal strata,  and  near  the  surface «  It  is  found  in  perforated  masses, 
the  boles  of  which  are  filled  with  ochre;  This  ore  is  said  to  pos- 
sess peculiar  softness  and  friability.  For  promoting  its  fusion, 
a  grey  limestone  is  used,  which  is  found  in  the  vicinity*  The 
hammered  iron  from  these  works  is  pliable  and  tenacious,  and 
it  has  the  valuable  quality  of  being  but  little  subject  to  rust. 

The  country  is  here  very  flat,  and  the  soil  a  fine  sand,  mixed 
with  black  mould.  The  neighbouring  woods  abound  with  eiiB, 
ash,  oak,  beech,  and  maple,  of  which  surar  is  made  in  sufiicient 
quantities  for  home-consumption ;  and  those  beautiful  ever- 
greens, the  white  pine,  the  cedar,  and  the  spruce,  are  here  in* 
digenous  in  all  their  varieties. 

No  sooner  had  I  quitted  the  town  of  Three* Rivers  than  I 
perceived  indications  of  being  on  the  road  to  the  United  States. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  they  were  not  all  of  them  favourable  to 
American  morals :  but  there  was  now  less  bowing,  and  more 
frequent  intercourse;  yet  the  inhabitants  continued  to  make 
themselves  easy,  without  the  trouble  of  sinking  wells,  in  con* 
seqaeoce  of  their  convenient  proximity  to  the  water;  and  they 
still  appeared  to  hold  what  we  esteem  necesaarieSf  as  unneces- 
sary as  even 

At  M achiche  I  delivered  the  letter  from  my  young  friend  at 
Quebec,  to  bis  worthy  grandmother.  I  found  the  old  lady  in 
a  retired  situation,  half  a  mile  from  the  road.  She  was  de- 
lighted to  hear  from  her  grandson,  who,  it  seems,  had  been  out 
ef  health.  She  pressed  me  to  stay  to  dinner — ^to  drink  some- 
thing, at  least ;  and  sent  for  the  young  gentleman's  brother  to 
detain  me.  He  presently  came  in  with  his  dog  and  gun.  They 
resembled  each  other  very  much.  They  bad  both  been  in  the 
army,  I  was  told,  but  their  corps  had  been  disbanded.  She 
•hoald  make  a  point  of  letting  her  grandson  know  that  I  had 
done  bim  the  honour  to  call  upon  her. 

I  must  have  detained  the  postillion  half-an-hour,  but  he 
showed  no  signs  of  impatience,  apd  never  asked  me  for  any 


tber  the  coalition  of  1813,  nor  yet  that  of  1816,  but  the  retreat  from  Moih 
cow,  that  annihilated  the  power  of  the  tyrant,  and  dispelled  the  charm  with 
which  be  was  impiously  attempting  to  bind  the  destinies  of  £m'ope. 

Whose  powerful  breath — from  northern  regions  blown — 

Touches  the  sea,  and  turns  it  into  stone ! 

A  sudden  desarl  spreads  o'er  realms  defaced, 

AbmI  lays  one-half  of  the  ereatba' waste! 
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merited  saperabutidance  with  which  we  bare  belh  vniDter-* 
ruptedly  favoured,  from  the  first  settlement  of  our  '*  happy 
land/' 

Two  caliches  now  approached  us,  at  a  rapid  rate;  the  first 
of  them  with  two  horses,  which  is  very  uncommon  in  Canada, 
and  between  its  broad  and  lofty  ears  sat  a  well-fed  ecclesi- 
astic. It  was  the  curate  of  Maskinong^,  returning  from  Mon- 
treal, where  he  had  been  with  a  neighbouring  brother  of  the 
cloth  (who  was  reading  as  we  passed  him,  or  appearing  to  read, 
without  ever  raising  his  eyes  from  his  book)  to  pay  his  devoirs 
to  the  bishop ;  who  was  about  going  on  a  visit  to  Quebec. 

We  now  entered  a  beautiful  oak  wood,  extending  for  half  a 
mile,  on  both  sides  of  the  way.  Expressing  my  admiration  of 
this  grateful  shade,  (this  being  the  only  wood  through  which 
the  road  passes  between  Quebec  and  Montreal ;  though  an  un- 
broken forest  bounds  the  horizon  at  no  great  distance  the 
whole  way,)  I  was  assured  that  **  Tons  les  g£n£raux  et  les 
**  messieurs  Anglois  I'admiroient  infiniment.''* 

It  belongs  to  a  Seigneurie,  of  which  we  saw  the  Qianor« 
house,  called  La  Valterie,  on  quitting  the  road.  We  stopped 
hard  by  at  a  decent  inn,  about  which  a  few  isolated  silver 
pines  had  been  judiciously  preserved  ;  and  in  the  garden  were 
some  of  the  finest  roses  I  have  ever  seen.  On  alighting,  I  ran 
to  treat  myself,  for  a  moment,  with  their  delighttul  smell,  and 
was  politely  invited  to  help  myself  to  as  many  of  them  as  I 
chose  to  take;  upon  which  I  stuck  one  of  them  into  my  button- 
hole, and  rode  into  Montreal,  with  this  rural  decoration,  as 
the  peasants  here  frequently  do,  with  flowers  stuck  in  their 
hats. 

From  this  enchanting  spot,  (for  it  was  on  a  gentle  eminence, 
from  whose  airy  brow  an  open  green  descended  to  the  river, 
which  was  now  sparkling  at  its  foot  with  the  cheerful  play  of 
morning  sun-beams,)  I  was  taken  forward  in  a  style  of  the 
same  pastoral  simplicity,  by  a  delicate-looking  youth,  whose 
manners  and  appearance  resembled  nothing  more  remotely 
than  the  audacity  of  a  European  postillion. 

A  stage  or  two  before  I  had  been  conducted  by  a  boy  of 
eleven  years  old,  who  told  me  he  had  already  driven  three, 
and  must  therefore  have  begun  to  hold  the  reins  at  the  tender 
age  of  eight  years.  I  could  not  but  conCTatulate  myself  on 
the  child's  havhig  had  some  years'  practice  before  he  took 
charge  of  m^.  *  Immediately  on  our  arrival  at  the  next  stu^e, 
he  was  saluted  by  a  chum,  in  the  most  affectionate  manner 
imaginable,  and  the  two  boys  went  off  together,  arm  in  arm. 


*  AH  the  fenerals,  and  tb«  EngUih  gientienAn,  admired  it  prodigiouaij. 


St.  Suipice,  ST 

lik«  two  sludeDts  at  coHege»  iiwtead  of  profe«ora  of  tfa« 
vbip. 

Now,  however,  taking*  boat  at  St.  Sulpice,  to  cross  over  to  tbci 
island  of  MootreaU  I  fell  into  the  hanas  of  a  surly  fellow,  the 
only  post-boy  on  the  whole  route  who  had  ever  been  out  of 
bumoor  with  his  hor^e,  or  showed  the  least  signs  6t  dis^tis«* 
faction  with  himself,  or  any  thing  about  him;  thoug'h  both 
horse  and  chaise^  at  the  post-boUses  below  Three-Rivers^ 
had  often  looked  as  if  a  puff  of  wind  might  have  blown  them 
away,  and  I  often  thought  what  a  show  the  antiauated  harness 
and  long-eared  vehicle  would  have  made  for  the  nnisbed  coach^^ 
makers  of  Philadelphia. 

On  this  passage^  an  elegant  manbion-liouto  piresents  itself 
at  some  di^stance  to  the  right,  and  a  new  tavern,  in  the  neati 
f wo-story,  low-roofed»  American  style^  id  beheld  with  pleasing 
anticipations  by  the  returning  Columbian* 

It  is,  I  believe,  or  rather  was,  an  appendage  of  the  tiet^ 
bridges,  #hich  were  constructed  ovet*  the  different  bratiches 
of  the  river^  that  here  Separate  the  adjacent  islands  from  the 
main  land,  and  which  were  intended  eventually  to  supersede 
this  tedious  ferry,  by  connecting  Slontreal,  on  the  north  side* 
with  the  adjoining  shore. 

But  the  projectors  of  this  laudable  undertaking  had  for«» 
gotten  to  consult  their  climate,  or  to  obtain  security  from  the 
Great  River,  B,ii  the  Indians  expressively  teAl  it.  Accordingly, 
afler  serving  the  intended  purpose^  through  the  foUotVmg 
winter,  they  were  carried  off  bodily  by  the  ice,  vt'hen  *^  the 
foused-up  river''*  swept  away  every  obstadle  to  his  passagei 
in  the  spring. 

This  idea  of  bridgirig  tlie  St.  Lawrence,  even  where  ap-^ 
proaching  islandw  invite  the  attempt,  is  for  the  present  totally 
abandoned.  Yet  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  oe  tried  again, 
and  that  with  success,  when  adventurous  New-Englanders 
shall  have  taken  that  ascendency  at  Montreal  which  the 
Scotch  have  hitherto  enjoyed. 

The  ferrymen  here  vented  their  passions^  as  watermen  seem 
to  be  every  where  particularly  apt  to  do,  in  scurrilous  prove* 
catives.  Every  other  word  was  ^b»/re,  or  dianire  ;  and  every 
thing  that  thwarted  their  humour  was  bStel  and  bougre!  and 
8acr£  mfttin ! 

We  wet  nothing  on  the  road,  after  we  reached  the  island, 
bat  a  solitai'y  caliche  or  a  market-cart,  or  a  foot-passenger,  at 
distant  intervals,  as  we  drove  forward  five  or  six  miles,  by  a 
country  church  and  a  tavern.    It  was  the  sign  of  the  Three 


w^mAt^^m 
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Kiug^  wbrah  is  here  a  favourite  emUem,  as  well  ^as  m  Ger^ 
many ;  though  the  eastern  sagfes  are  here  so  ludicrously  traii«« 
nografied  that  I  did  not  at  first  recognize  the  allusion. 

MONTREAL* 

As  we  entered  the  town  it  had  becoroe  very  hot.  I  was 
disappointed  in  the  comforts  of  the  French  hotel,  to  which  I 
had  been  directed.*— Did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  chaoff-e 
even  for  the  mansion-house,  late  the  residence  of  Sir  John 
Johnson.  Tired  myself  almost  off  my  legs  with  perambulate 
in^  the  streets  and  lanes — Suffered  excessively  with  the  heat, 
(to  my  conviction  that  it  might  occasionally  be  hot  in  Canada^ 
and  would  have  set  out  immediately  for  New  York,  if  I  should 
not  have  been  too  early  for  the  next  steam-boat. 

The  thermometer  was  now,  on  the  l^th  day  of  July,  at 
ninety-six  degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  Reaumur  was  quoted  at  an 
ale-house  where  I  stopped  for  refreshment,  at  twenty-eight 
and  three-quarters,  which  answers  to  ninety-seven  of  Fahren- 
heit, a  degree  of  beat  at  which  spermaceti  melts,  and  at  the 
pext  elevation  of  the  scale  ether  boils. 

•In  the  evening,  however,  I  cooled  myself  delightfully  in  a 
floating-bath  that  is  moored  off  Windmill  Point;  and  the  next 
morning  my  spirits  were  restored  by  writing  home  and  mak- 
ing the  necessary  preparation  for  my  approaching  departure, 
which  was  to  be  the  next  day:  the  weather  having  in  the 
inean  time  become  very  cool  and  pleasant,  after  refreshing 
showers  |  a  change  which  I  had  predicted  at  the  table  d'hote, 
from  the  very  extremity  of  the  heat,  agreeable  to  the  well- 
known  remark  with  us,  that  extreme  weather  seldom  lasts 
longer  than  three  days.  But  I  did  not  find  that  the  opinion 
gained  confidence.  It  appeared  to  have  heretofore  escaped 
observation  ;  nor  did  any  one  notice  the  fulfilment  of  the  pre- 
diction but  myself  when  it  took  place,  as  it  usually  happens 
with  voluntary  prognostications. 

But  a  French  confectioner,  at  whose  house  I  called  occasi- 
onally, had  known  the  thermometer  at  Pondiclierry  as  bigh  as 
a  hundred  and  two.  He  was  a  man  of  observation,  and  ra- 
markir^  my  full  habit,  he  recommended  me  to  drink  Lisbon 
wine,  rather  than  Madeira,  because  Lisbon  will  bear  the  sea, 
whereas  Madeira  will  not,  without  a  powerful  ailmixtnre  of 
brandy.  This,  it  seems,  is  usually  infused  immediately  after 
(he  fermentation  takes  place,  and  before  it  is  refined  with 
isinglass ;  but  the  operation  is  often  performed  in  England, 
whenoe  the  term,  London  particular  Madeira,  as  it  will  bear 
the  $hort  voyage  to  that  cold  climate ;  but,  if  sent  pure  to  the 
neighbouring  hot  countries,  U  would  infallibly  turn  sour*    It 


is  regr^lsiiy  braid  ied,  it  ieMP%  naore  «r  k«9t  acc#|Fdiiig  lo  (be 
climate  it  is  to  go  to, 

H^  drank  himself  aothioff  but  port,  cliuret»  and  thovSpaqisb 
wines,  whicK  will  ajl  bear  tae  sea,  without  the  perajocioMS;  lAr 
tsrmixture  of  Coffoiac*  It  is  thus,  says  lie,  a  FcenchiaaQ 
will  U^^  in  a  hot  dimate  to  a  huiwlred  yeacs;  wbikt  English- 
men, who  persist  in  drinking  Madeira  between  the  tropic^ 
die  accordingly  at  sixty.* 

I  now  ga^e  myself  time  to  visit  the  cekigious  i,|istitutipnfi  of 
Jlqntjreal^  which  are  no  less  nun^roya  ai^i  ei^tensiv^e  tjl^a 
those  of  Quebec,  though  thev  are  for  less  inteiresting  to  a 
sontbern  visitor,  having  mostly  lost  that  venerable  appearand 
of  aati<|uity  which  characterizes  those  of  the  capilal.  I  saji 
mostly,  because  there  is  one  antiquated  exception,  whicb  ( 
shall  proceed  to  designate,  while  its  chilling  efliecfe  is  siiU 
fresh  in  my  recollection.     It  is 

THE  CHURCH  ASD   MONASTBRY   OF  THE  RECOLLETS, 

in  the  outskirts  of  Montreal.  Nothing  presents  itself  to  the 
street  but  the  dingy  fii^de  of  the  chapel,  and  the  outer  waifs, 
of  tbe  deisters,  which  are  still  overshadowed  by  coeval  elms, 
though  the  precincts  have  been  given  up  to  the  use  of  the 
troops  in  garrison,  ever  since  the  dececMe  of  the  lest  sur- 
viving incumbent.  Only  the  chapel,  and  tbe  school-rooms 
on  one  side  of  it,  have  been  reserved  for  religious  purposes. 
The  great  door  is  accordingly  no  longer  opened;  but  I 
obtaiRea  admission  at  the  wicket,  by  the  favour  o(  a  lay- 
brother,  who  had  been  sent  (or  from  the  country,  to  retain  pos- 
R«9sion  of  the  premises,  upon  the  demise  of  the  last  of  the  frrars. 
He,  poor  soul,  is  content  to  wear  alone  the  cowl  of  the  order, 
to  gird  himself  with  a  rope,  and  walk  barefoot  in  soKtary 
singakarity.  The  good  monk  informed  me,  with  a  ihce  of 
unconscious  simplicity,  that  he  was  labouring  to  restore  the 
cburch.  (II  travailloit  &  la  restaurer.)  He  did  not^  how- 
ever, aceompany  me  in;  and  I  found  that  his  restorations 
*       *  in  some  tinsel  lamps,  which  he  had  hung  up  before 


*  This  sdventiirer  bsd  been  in  the  campaign  of  Moreao,  upon  the 
Rhine,  from  thence  to  the  East  Indies,  thence  to  the  United  States,  where 
he  had  married,  i^nd  was  now  lately  transferred  to  Montreal,  for  the  benefits 
of  Catliollc  Qommunion.  His  name  was  Girard,  spelt  exactly  as  it  is  by  b|s 
&>untryman,  that  eminent  merchant,  who  has  raised  in  Philadelphia  a  fi>i> 
tone  of  I  know  not  how  man^f  millions,  an4  ia  now  sole  proprietor  of  one  of 
oar  pcincipal  banks,  and  oirii^  of  bsif-ardoasoo  ludiainsn. 
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the  altUr,  but  their  lights  were  gone  oat.    I  found  the  wall^ 
darlc  with  age,  and  dreary  with  neglect  and  desertion. 

This  chapel  is  Tery  lofty,  in  proportion  to  its  other  dimen* 
sionsy  which  are  not  great.  The  windows  are  at  a  lieicfht  o€ 
twenty  feet  from  the  floor;  and  tlieldins'y  intervals  were  bungv 
neither  with  cmcifii^es  nor  Madonnas,  but  with  ecstasies  of  St^ 
Francis,  and  prostrations  of  Petrus  Recollectus. 

Pursuing  my  walk  into  the  country,  more  sensible  thair 
ever  of  the  cheerfulness  of  open  air  and  day-liglit,  I  soon 
came  across  the  general  burying«groqnd,  which  is,  by  a  late 
law  of  the  British  Government,  without  the  town,  none  but 
the  priests  being  now  allowed  to  be  buried  in  the  cities  of 
Gafiada,  the  health  of  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  en-f 
dangered  by  the  multitudes  of  bodies,  which  were  formerly 
crowded  together  in  confined  places,  insufficiently  covereci 
over, 

Here  was  a  chapel  and  a  corpse  house,  the  one  was  recom-* 
mended  to  the  particular  care  of  St.  Anthony,  by  an  inscrip-r 
tion  over-head,  (St,  Antboine,  price  pour  nous)*  and  the  other 
had  upon  its  folding-doors  the  memento  mort,  which  makes  so 
little  impression  upon  callous  survivors,  m  Aujourd-hui  pour 
moi,  domain  pour  vous."t 

A*mile  further  on,  I  marked  the  castellated  mansion  of  the 
Seigneurie,  which  belongs  to  the  seminary  of  this  place.  It 
has  all  the  peculiarities  of  an  old  French  chateau.  There 
are  round  towers  on  each  side  of  the  gate-way,  which  are  said 
to  have  been  fortified  in  the  ancient  Indian  wars,  and  loop- 
holes are  still  discernible  in  them,  at  a  secure  elevation :  for 
there  was  an  Indian  village  at  tin's  place,  when  the  French 
arrived,  in  164D,  the  displacing  of  which  was  an  early  cause 
of  sanguinary  conflicts. 

Directly  back  of  this  curious  specinilen  of  the  specious  in- 
conveniencies  of  antiquated  abodes  is  the  isolatea  mountain, 
which  rises  abruptly  in  the  plain  of  Montreal.  Its  summit 
is  still  covered  with  thick  woods ;  but  the  descent  upon  the 
other  «ide  is  highly  cultlyated^and  beautifully  picturesque, 
being  thickly  strewed  with  villages  and  spires,  mterspersed 
with  wood  and  water. 


*  St.  Anthony,  piiay  for  ub. 

t  TcMlay  for  me,  to-morrow  for  yon;  or,  in  oflier  words,  so  oHeo  n^ 
peatsd  upon  monJinng  tombstones, 

As  I  am  BOW,  so  yon  most  b«, 
PrspsffS  for  death,  and  follow  me. 
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At  a  considerable  height  on  this  mountain  may  be  seen, 
from  the  streets  of  Montreal,  a  larffe  bouse,  with  wings  of 
hewn  stone,  and  a  monumental  pilTar  appears  in  the  woods 
behind  it.  The  boose  was  built,  it  seems,  some  years  ag-o,  by 
the  oldest  oartner  in  the  firm  of  Mc  Tavish  and  Mc  Gillivray, 
(a  Scotch  nonse^)  long  the  principal  proprietors'  of  the  North- 
West  Trading  Company.  Mc  Tavish  died  whilst  the  house 
was  building,  and  his  nephews,  the  Mc  Gillivrays,  declining 
to  finish  the  house,  erected  this  monument  to  his  memory. 
There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  inscription;  but  the 
column  itself  is  a  striking  memento  of  the  uncertainties  of 
life. 

The  heirs  of  the  estate  prefer  spending  it  in  the  city,  and 
have  built  themselves  fine  houses  in  the  eastern  suburbs, 
where  they  are  said  to  keep  hospitable  tables,  especially  for 
their  countrymen  from  Scotland,  of  -.vhom  such  numbers  nave 
resorted  hither,  ever  since  the  conquest,  that  Montreal,  origin- 
ally French,  was  in  danger  of  becoming  a  Scotch  colony, 
befon»  it  began  to  be  over-run  by  the  still  more  hardy  and 
more  adventurous  sons  of  New  England. 

NORTH-WESTERN   TRADE. 

From  the  village  of  La  Chine,  which  is  situated  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  island,  merchandise  intended  for  Upper 
Canada,  together  with  militarv  stores  and  presents  for  the 
Indians,  are  embarked  in  flat-bottomed  boats,  to  proceed  up 
the  St.  Lawrence;  but  the  fur-trade  is  carried  on  by  the 
^ortb-West  Company,  through  the  Ottawa,  or  Grand  Kiver, 
by  means  of  birch  canoes.  Tnese  are  made  so  light  that  they 
rosy  be  easilv  carried  up  the  banks  of  rapids,  or  across  necks 
of  land.  Of  these  carrving  places,  there  are  reckoned  no 
less  than  six-and-thirty  between  Montreal  and  the  New  set- 
tlement on  Lake  Superior,  called  Kamanastigua.  Accord- 
ingly, the  wares  to  be  sent  out  are  pul  up  in  snug  packages, 
and  the  return  of  furs  comes  back  in  solid  packs,  which  the 
Toyageurs  carry  on  their  backs  at  the  different  portages.* 


*  'Hie  canoes  employed  in  Uiw  trade  are  about  tliirty  feet  long,  and  six 
wide.  Tbey  are  sharp  at  each  end :  the  frame  is  coniposrd  of  slender  ribs 
of  wme  light  wood,  which  are  covered  wilh  narrow  strips  of  the  bark  of 
the  birdh-tree,  about  half-a-^uarter  of  an  inch  in  thiclcness.  These  are 
sewed  or  stitched  together  with  threads,  made  of  tlie  fibre's  of  certain  roots, 
well  twisted  together;  and  the  joints  arc  made  watertight  by  a  species  of 
gam,  that  adheres  finnly,  and  becomes  perfectly  hard  when  dry.  No  iron- 
work is  tised  in  them  of  any  despriptign,  not  even  nails.  When  complete, 
these  firagile  barks  weigh  no  more  than  five  hundred  pounds. 
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About  a  thousand  peraons  are  tdpfMsed  to  be  employed  in 
this  occupation^  who»  spendiag  most  of  theif  time  al  a  distonce 
from  home,  contract  habits  of  idleness  in  the  midst  of  hard- 
ships, and  become  so  attached  to  a  wandering  and  useless 
life,  that  they  rarely  establish  themselres  in  society. 

The  fare  of  these  poor  fellows  is  of  the  meanest  quality, 
being  mostly  nothing  better  than  bear's  grease  and  Indian 
meal,  which  is  made  up  into  a  sort  of  broth,  requiring  little 
cookery ;  and  they  beguile  the  tediousness  of  their  progress 
with  songs  to  the  Virgin,  the  solemn  strains  of  which,  in  the 
darkness  of  night,  when  different  parties  of  these  poor  pil* 
grims  overhear  each  other,  hare  a  very  impressive  effect 
amid  these  desert  wilds.  When  I  have  occasional  I  v  heard 
them  myself,  they  reminded  me  of  Christian  overbearing* 
Faithful,  when  they  were  passing,  unknown  to  each  other, 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death. 

The  distance  from  Montreal  to  the  upper  end  of  Lake 
Huron  is  nine  hundred  miles,  and  the  journey  usually  con^ 
sumes  three  weeks.  A  number  of  the  men  remain  all  winter 
in  those  remote  and  comfortless  regions,  employed  in  bunt-* 
ing  and  packing  up  skins.  That  of  the  beaver  is,  it  seems, 
among  Indians,  the  medium  of  barter.  According  to  usage 
immemorial,  ten  beaver-skins  are  given  for  a  gun,  one  for  a 
pound  of  powder,  and  one  for  two  pounds  of  glass-beads. 

The  river  Michipicoton,  one  of  the  thirty  or  forty  streams 
which  supply  Lake  Superior  with  its  chrystalline  waters,  in- 
terlocks the  territories  of  Hudson's  Bay ;  and  it  has  been  the 
scene  of  frequent  disputes  about  property  and  jurisdiction, 
between  the  subjects  of  the  same  prince  (carrying  on  the 
same  traffic,  in  that  remote  corner  of  the  globed  under  the 
authority  of  different  patents  from  the  crown.  Tue  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  it  seems,  are  compensated  for  the  hardships 
of  their  frozen  colony,  by  its  superior  readiness  of  access, 
which  enables  them  to  undersell  the  tardy  voyageurs  of  the 
North  West  Company,  who  are  obliged  to  make  their  way 
up  the  rivers,  and  across  the  lakes  of  Canada. 

THE  FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  CANADA 

is  chiefly  confined  to  the  different  ports  of  London  and  Glas- 
gow for  the  various  articles  of  British  manufacture,  and  to 
the  West  Indies  for  the  productions  of  the  tropics ;  a  solitary 
ship  or  two  being  now  and  then  dispatched  for  the  brandies, 
oils,  and  wines  of  the  south  of  Europe ;  for  which  they  return 
lumber,  furs,  wheat,  and  flour,  beef  and  pork,  pot  and  pearU 
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ash,  Rome  horves  vmi.  cattle,  hemp  and  flali[-6eed»  ginMtiff,  and 
castor-oil,  &€•  Ship-building  is  also  carried  on  at  Quebec  to 
a  considerable  extent;  but  the  balance  of  trade  would  be 
much  against  Canada,  if  it  were  not  for  the  sums  annually 
expended  by  Government  upon  fortifications,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  the  troops* 

In  the  year  1795,  at  which  time  wheat  and  flour  commanded 
onusaal  prices  in  Europe,  no  fewer  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eig^t  yessels  arrived  in  the  St.  Lawrence  from 
foreign  parts,  amounting  to  nineteen  thousand  tons,  and 
navigatea  by  upwards  of  a  thousand  men.  A  still  larger 
exportation  of  grain  (much  of  it,  by  the  way,  received  from 
the  neighbouring  states)  took  place  iu  1799,  and  the  three 
following  years.  The  quantity  of  flour  shipped  in  1802  was 
thirty-eight  thousand  barrels;  and  the  wheat  is  said  to  have 
exceeded  a  million  of  bushels. 

EXPENSES   OF    GOVERNMENT. 

The  colonial  revenues  that  year  amounted  to  tliirty-one 
thousand  pounds,  and  the  expenditures  of  Government 
exceeded  forty-three  thousand;  so  little  profitable  is  the 
sovereignty  of  Canada  to  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain. 

So  much  for  civil  government.  The  military  peace  es- 
tablishment, about  five  thousand  men,  can  hardly  be  supported 
ai  a  lef»  expence  than  two  or  three  hundred  thousands  ster- 
ling. £xtraordinaries,  such  as  erecting  new  fortifications, 
the  repair  of  old  ones,  allowances  for  waste  and  peculation^ 
with  other  incidental  expenses,  may  be  one  or  two  more 
hundreds  of  thousands.  But  in  time  of  war,  when  the  latter 
items  are  always  increased  beyond  all  calculation  or  credi- 
bility, (witness  our  own  experience  during  the  late  war)  tiie 
sums  laid  out  upon  Canada  must  amount  to  at  least  as  many 
millions  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  naval  armaments  which  pro- 
tect, and  the  transports  which  convey,  fresh  troops  across  the 
Atlantic. 

It  is  to  these  circumstances  mainly,  that  Canada  owes  her 
apparent  prosperitv.  She  fattens  on  the  wealth  of  Britain ; 
and  the  most  renned  policy  would  dictate  to  the  United 
Slates  to  leave  the  unprofitable  possession  to  burn  a  bole  in 
the  ppckets  of  its  possessor. 

As  for  Upper  Canada,  it  is,  in  fact,  an  American  settle- 
ment— the  surplus  population  of  theatate  of  New- York;  and 
it  wUI,  sooner  or  later,  fall  into  our  hands,  by  the  operation 
of  natural  causes,  ^ilent  but  sure ;  or  if  we  should  become  too 
wise  to  extend  our  unlimited  territory,  a  powerful  colony  of 
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American  blood  must  in  time  become  an  independent  nation^ 
and  will  naturally  be  to  us  an  amicable  neighbour. 

Hitherto  the  ships  employed  in  foreign  commerce  have 
persisted  in  ascending  the  great  river  to  Montreal,  in  spite 
of  the  currentP4  rapids,  rocks,  and  shoals,  which  opposed  their 
Course,  and  rendered  it  as  difficult  and  dangerous  as  the  open 
sea.  In  some  instances,  when  the  winds  likewise  have  been 
unfavourable*  they  are  said  to  have  been  as  long  getting  up 
this  part  of  the  river*  as  they  had  been  in  crossing  the  At- 
lantic ;  I  have  myself  seen  a  fleet  of  sixteen  sail  stemming^ 
the  current  in  sight  of  Montreal*  for  hours  together,  without 
lidvancing  a  furloncr<  Bui  the  invention  of  steam-boats  is 
likely  to  produce  a  total  change  in  the  system  of  trade.  There 
ftre  already  three  of  these  boats  running,  whose  principal  ob- 
ject is  freight;  and  a  fourth  has  just  been  finished^  of  the 
burthen  of  seven  hundred  tons.  These  boats  will,  it  is  sup- 
posed, eventually  supersede  the  necessity  of  sea  vessels 
<\scending  higher  than  Quebec;  where  they  will  probably, 
in  future.  Unload  their  cargoes*  and  take  in  the  returns.  One 
vessel,  however,  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  keep  the  run  as 
lon^  as  she  lasts.  She  was  built  on  purpose  for  this  difficult 
navigation,  and  draws  but  twelve  feet  water,  though  of  five 
hundred  tons  burlheuj  having  made  the  tedious  voyage  suc- 
cessively for  one-and-twenty  yeare. 

Sabbath-day  now  occurring  for  the  third  time  since  I  en- 
tered Canada,  and  probably  the  last,  1  took  the  opportunity 
tvhich  1  had  before  sought,  without  success,  to  attend  morn- 
ing prayers  at 

THE    CHAPEL  OF    THE   DAllES    NOlRS^ 

a  charitable  institution,  which  was  founded  by  the  pi^ty  of  a 
Duchess  of  Bouillon,  in  1644.  I  now  found  the  sisterhood 
sitting,  or  rather  kneeling*  in  a  long  orHtory,  ranging  on  the 
left  with  the  church  of  the  hospital,  and  through  an  open 
ivindow  they  could  be  ^een  as  1  approached  it^  in  long  pros-- 
tration  before  the  altar. 

The  church  was  crowded  with  a  motley  congregation  of  the 
meanest-looking  people  that  can  well  be  imagined^  (I  speak 
not  of  dress,  for  they  were  decently  clad^  but  of  person  and 
countenance.)  Being  naturally  a  physiognomist,  I  could  not 
help  remarking  the  various  kinds  and  clegrees  of  weakness 
ahdT  simplicity  which  were  strongly  marked  noon  their  fea- 
tures. There  was  not  one  fece  among  the  hunared  that  was 
lighted  up  with  any  indications  of  refinement,  sensibilityi  or 
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reflection.  The  priest  himseir  was  little  better  than  bis  flock; 
and  I  could  not  forbear  the  ready  comparison  of  the  blind 
leading*  the  blind;  thoagh  I  dare  to  say,  they  were  every  one 
of  them 

Much  too  wise  to  walk  into  a  welL — Pope. 

I  looked  over  one  of  their  books,  and  fonnd  that  they  were 
reciting  what  is  called  the  office  of  the  Virgin ;  among  the 
innamerable  clanses  of  wliieh,  I  was  soon  disgusted  with  that 
sacrilegious  one  of 

Dei  genitrix  intercede  pro  Nobii,* 

as  if  we  were  not  expressly  told  in  the  Scriptures  of  truth, 
the  written  word,  that  Christ  himself  stands  "  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  Father,  making  intercession  for  the  sins  of  the 
world;**  and  that  ^  there  is  no  other  name  given  under  heaven 
bv  which  we  can  be  saved,  but  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Nazareth/'  The  changes  were  rung,  however,  at  the  same 
time  npoQ 

Domions — Domioe— Domino  ;t 

and  before  the  audience  were  dismissed,  we  had  the  Dominus 
Vobiscaiii  from  the  priest,  with  the  response  from  the  people, 
(whether  they  understood  it  or  not) 

£t  cam  spirito  tno4 

which  was  followed  by 

Oremas. 

In  Scecula  Soeciiloram^ 

Amen.§ 

The  perpetual  repetitions*  of  the  Catholic  ritual  have  cer- 
tainly  a  stupifying  influence  upon  the  human  mind,  inasmuch 
as  tney  occupy  tne  place  of  reflection,  if  they  do  not  even 
excluae  it;  yet  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  many  good  people 
have  fonnd  their  way  to  heaven  through  this  bye-path,  in  the 
long  course  of  seventeen  hundred  years,  from  the  early  cor- 
rupticm  of  Christianity;  and  I  copied  with  pleasure,  from  the 
walls  of  this  benighted  cell,  the  following  modest  and  edifying 
inscription : 


■«■■«■ 


*  Mother  of  God!  pray  for  nt! 

^  llie  name  of  the  Lord. 

X  And  with  thy  Spirit 

\  Ijot  oa  pimy,  for  ever  and  ever.    Ameu, 

VoTAGBS  md  Travbls,  Ao.  2.  Vol.  HI.  K 
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Cyrit 

venerable  JDemoiselle, 

Jeanne  Lebel* 

bienfaitrice  de  cette  Maison ; 

qui,  ayant  et£  Recluse 

quinze  ans, 

dans  la  maison  de  ses  pienx  Parens^ 

en  a  passd  vmgt, 

dans  la  retraite  qu'  elle  a  faite  ici 

Elle  est  d^c^dee 

'    le  8  d  'Octobre 

1714, 

ag^e  de  cinquante  deux  ans.* 

I  remember  nothing  else  particularly  in  this  chapel,  hot 
that  the  great  window  opening  into  the   nuns'  oratory  wa9 

SWed,  instead  of  being  grated,  and  no  curtain  drawn,  so  that 
e  sisters  could  be  seen  by  the  audience  at  their  own  altar* 
There  was  a  picture  of  some  Catholic  missionary  among  the 
Heathen,  St.  JPrancis  Xarier,  or  some  other  legendary  pre- 
tender to  apostolic  zeal,  holding  up  a  crucifix  by  way  of 
preachinof  the  cross — not  surely  that  which  was  **  to  the  Jews 
a  stumblmg  block,  and  to  the  wise  Greeks  foolishneiss ;"  for 
that  was  declared  to  be  nothing  less  than  the  **  power  of  Grod^ 
and  the  wisdom  of  God,  in  all  them  that  believe  and  obey  the 
Gospel." 

THE   GRET  NUNS. 

From  this  place  I  went  to  the  Grey  Sisters,  or  General 
Hospital,  whicn  is  a  little  way  out  of  the  town.    This  chapel 
is  richly  ornamented  by  the  piety  of  the  fair  devotees ;  and  it 
has  this  interesting  peculiarity,  that  the  arched  entrances  of 
the  cross  aisles  are  unincumbered  either  by  grates  or  doors. 


"        •  Here  lies 
that  veneiuble  Lady, 
Jeanne  Lebel, 
a  benefactress  of  (his  House ; 
who  having  been  a  Reclose 
fifteen  jears, 
in  the  house  of  her  pious  Parents^ 
passed  twenty 
in  tlie  retirement  of  this  plaee* 
She  deceased 
the  3d  of  October, 
1714, 
aged  fifty-two  years. 
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«id  the  comspondiDg  windows  run  down  to  the  floor,  bo  that 
yoa  see  throngh  them  the  buryin^-ground  on  one  side,  and  a 
flower-ffarden  on  the  other,  in  which  pinks  and  poppies,  with 
yellow  lilies^  and  other  showy  flowers,  unite,  very  happily, 
with  the  golden  hues  of  the  akar,  the  crucifix  of  which  is  of 
ifory,  in  producing  a  rich  glow  of  solemn  colouring,  reminding 
the  traveller  of  the  vivid  reflection  from  painted  windows  in 
the  firothic  edifices  of  the  north  of  Europe. 

These  sisters  have  the  care  of  the  lunatic,  as  well  as  the 
maimed  and  the  infirm*  A  heavy  task  it  seemed  to  me;  but 
they  appeared  to  show  me  every  thing  with  pleasure ;  partly 
at  leas^  we  may  suppose,  (without  discrediting  any  sentiment 
that  excites  to  love  and  good  works)  arising  from  self-ap- 
probation. I  declined  entering  the  lunatic  ward,  the  sad 
objects  of  which  are,  I  think,  every  where  too  freely  exposed 
to  public  view,  and  would  gladly  have  omitted  that  of  the 
aged  and  infirm;  but  I  could  not  so  readily  get  clear  of  my 
conductress,  to  whom  I  had  given  something  for  the  orphan 
children  (Enfants  trouv^)  who  are  received  here  without 
ioqairy  or  objection. 

I  asked  the  sister  who  had  the  superintendence  of  this  de- 

Eartment,  (a  chatty  old  woman,  who  seemed  determined  to 
old  me  a  while  in  conversation,)  whether  her  patients  ever  lived 
to  a  gpreat  age. — She  said,  not  often ;  but  that  one  had  died 
latelv^  aged  ninety-eight,  and  another  some  years  ago,  at  a 
faandred  and  ten.  I  asked  if  they  were  natives  of  Canada. 
^  Non,  Monsieur,  c*etoient  des  Fran9oi8.  Les  vieux  Frangois 
oot  de  bons  estomacs.''  * 

Thus  I  found  the  ancient  prejudice  that  old  countrymen 
born,  live  longer  than  the  native  Americans,  prevails  here,  as 
well  as  with  us;  because,  for  many  years,  it  was  observed  that 
there  were  more  instances  of  old  people  who  were  born  else- 
where, than  of  such  as  were  born  in  America.  Although  it  is 
obvious,  that  as  the  first  comers  were  not  born  here,  but  came 
over  firom  the  European  continent,  moat  of  them  at  mature 
age,  there  could  not  at  first,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  so 
many  natives  dyinff  of  old  age,  as  there  would  be  of  old  coun- 
try bom.  Tet  with  us  in  Pennsylvania,  be  it  remembered, 
that  the  first  child  born  of  English  parents  lived  to  be  eis^hty- 
five.  Several  of  our  natives  bom  have  since  turned  a  hundred, 
These,  it  has  been  observed,  have  been  chiefly  women.— But 
one  is  now  living,  at  the  town  of  Beaver,  on  the  Ohio,  who  was 


*  Vo,  Sir,  thej  were  Frenchmen.    The  old  French  have  excellent  eon* 
■fitatioM. 
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born  in  New  Jersey  in  16S6,  wilhin  a  very  few  years  of  th# 
first  seUlemeat  of  tbe  province.  Well,  therefore^  might  our 
patriarch  Franklin  say^  when,  during  bis  long  agency  at  Lon« 
doiir  he  was  pressed  to  tell  whether  people  lived  as  long  iq 
America  as  they  du  in  England,  ^  I  do  not  know—* for  tbe  first 
settlers  are  not  all  dead  yet/' 

The  most  frequent  instances  of  loogevity  may  now  be  ob« 
served  to  occur  in  the  most  old  settled  parts,  such  as  Virginia, 
and  the  New  England  States ;  and  for  this  plain  reason,  that 
it  is  there  that  there  were  most  children  to  take  a  chance  for  it 
a  century  ago.  The  comparative  numbers  of  old  people  in 
any  country,  is  not  to  be  made  upon  tbe  population  of  those 
countries  when  they  died,  but  when  they  were  born.  It  is  well 
known  that  whilst  most  of  the  towns  in  the  Old  World  have 
increased  but  little  within  tbe  period  of  a  long  life,  the  oldest 
towns  in  America  have  doablea  and  quadrupled,  some  of  them 
ten  or  twenty ^fuld. 

^  It  appears  by  the  London  bills  of  mortality,  (or  thirty  yenrsr 
vizr  from  1728  to  1758,  that  out  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  (deaths  Mhlch  took  place  in  that  city,' there  were  twa 
hundred  and  forty-^wo  persons  who  bad  survived  their  hon« 
dredth  year.  This  is  someihiog  over  one  for  every  three 
thousand,  which  was  more  than  half  of  the  whole  number  of 
inhabitants  in  Philadelphia  a  hundred  years  ago.  If,  therefore^ 
the  Philadelphia  bills  now  show  two  centenarians  in  a  year, 
(which  they  invariably  do)  it  is  sufficient  to  place  us  on  a  similar 
scale  with  the  eity  of  London.  And  if  that  proportion  i» 
greatly  exceeded  in  Russia,  accordinif  to  tbe  annual  bills  for 
that  extensive 'cftapire,  let  it  be  remembered,,  that  large  deduc- 
tions may  be  safelv  made  from  tbe  accounts  furnished  by  the 
illiterate  popes  and  papas  of  a  nation,  ^e  interior  of  which  is 
yet  but  half  civilized,  and  which,  a  Jiundred  and  fifty  yeare 
ago,  was  littU likely  to  be  very  correct  about  births  and  dates*^ 

Let  us  hear  no  more,  therefore,  of  the  groundless  presump- 
tion  that  peqple  live  longer  in  Europe  than  they  do  in  America* 
It  is  not  the;  fault  of  our  climate,,  nor  our  soil,  if  we  do  not  live 
as  long  hetp  as  in  any  part  of  the  world  ^  though  the  general 
participation  of  the  luxuries,  as  well  as  of  tbe  necessaries  of  life^ 
may  oitener  prevent  with  us  the  natural  term  of  existence 
among  that  class  of  people,  tbe  hard-working  poor,  which  moat 
frequently  in  all  countries  arrives  at  the  utmost  period  of  human 
life. 

THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  BIONTREAU 

I  now  went  to  the  cathedral,  which  has  been  lately  new  fitted 
up,  gilded  and  painted  in  tbe  most  glittering  style  imaginable* 
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Thi^  baiiding  is  neither  so  long  nor  so  high  ss  the  cathedral 
ef  Quebec ;  and  it  makes  a  very  plain  appearance  outside^ 
standing  as  it  does  in  the  middle  of  the  principal  avenue,  which 
leads  round  it,  on  the  north  side,  across  a  puolic  square*  Bu^ 
no  expence  has  been  spared  upon  the  interior,  nor  has  any  idea 
of  Christian  simplicity  been  suffered  to  check  the  exuberance 
of  fancy  in  the  decorations  of  the  choir. 

1  found  the  tribune  of  this  church  particularly  offensive  ia 
my  orthodoxy,  as  the  great  crucifix  does  not  occupy  its  proper 
station  (can  it  be  possible  that  it  should  have  been  removed 
to  a  side  isle,  where  it  now  stands?)  in  the  centre  of  the  tribune^ 
the  appropriate  situation  which  it  invariably  retains  in  our 
Pbilaoelphia  chapels  (which,  by  the  way,  are  a  good  deal  new- 
modellecT  by  the  benefit  of  surroundiog  observation  and  ex- 
ample) to  make  room  for  a  statue  of  the  Virgin— 'not  as  usual 
wiili  the  child  in  her  arms,  which  could  alone  countenance  the 
impropriety,  but  in  the  elegant  contours  of  a  Grecian  female 
(it  might  pass  as  well  for  a  Juno  or  a  Ceres)  standing  in  a 
niche  above  the  altar;  whilst  Corinthian  columns,  fluted  in 
green  and  gold,  and  surmounted  with  curved  scrolls  of  the  same 
glittering  materials,  support  over  her  head  a  crown  richly  gilt. 

Is  not  this  worshipping  the  creature  more  than  the  Creator? 
Tet  we  are  told,  that  *^  the  Lord  our  God  is  a  jealous  God,  who 
will  not  give  his  glory  to  another,  nor  his  praise  to  graven 
images/'  Alas !  that  the  professors  of  the  first  Christian  church, 
instead  of  leaving  those  thinfl;s  that  were  behind;  and,  going 
on  unto  perfection,  should  fallshort  of  the  ancient  Jews,  under 
the  aiiadowy  dispensation  of  the  Law.    They  were  forbidden 
to  make  unto  themselves  the  likeness  of  any  thing  in  heaven  or 
upon  earth,  to  worship  i^    There  was  accordingly  (we  are  told 
by  S'.  Paul,  a  Hebrew  proselyte  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin) 
notkinc:  contained  in  the  Ark  of  the  Coveoant  (beside  the  Tables 
of  ibe  Law)  save  a  pot  of  manna,  and  Aaron*s  rod,  that  budded 
in  the  presence  of  Fharaoh;  which  things  were  preserved  for  a 
memorial  to  succeediniif  generations  of  the  wonders  which  the 
Lord  bad  wrought  in  Egypt,  for  the  deliverance  of  his  chosen 
people:  and  to  this  day,  the  Jews  have  nothing  in  their  taber- 
nacles but  a  copy  of  the  Law,  which  is  produced  before  the 
people  every  Saobath-day;  not  to  be  worshipped,  but  merely 
to  be  commemorated  and  obeyed.  This  cathedral  is  dedicated 
to  Notre  Dame,  rather  than  to  God  Almighty ;  and  the  per- 
petual recurrence  of  Ave  Marias  all  over  the  building,  shows 
indeed  too  plainly  that  this  is  a  temple  dedicated,  in  the  first 
place  to  the  Virgm  Mary,  in  the  second  to  Jesus  Christ.* 

^  It  is  tmly  and  exceUently  spoken  of  SenfHMi,  says  Lactantius,  "  Con- 
sider tiie  majesty,  the  goodness,  and  the  adorable  mercies  of  the  Almighty 
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£veii  Sf«  Peter,  with  his  key*,  has  been  here  oUigfed  to  gire 
way  to  the  exclusive  pretensions  of  the  Yirgint-^None  but 
saints  of  their  own  tnaking"  have  been  able  to  stand  the  too 
powerful  competition  here^  (They  worship  the  work  of  their 
own  hands,  that  which  their  own  fingers  have  made.)  In  the 
side  chapels,  opposite  to  the  altars  of  the  favourite  divinity, 
the  curious  stranger  may  find  a  St.  Francisi  or  a  St.  An- 
thony, in  garments  of  sack-cloth,  gaunt  and  ghastly,  who  have 
been  permitted  to  pay  their  obeisance  to  the  incarnation;  but 
every  close,  and  every  open  compartment  throughout  the  aisles 
and  galleries  of  this-^I  will  not  call  it  Christian  temple,  ex- 
hibits  the  name  (must  I  say  of  the  idol  of  its  adoration?) 
in  which,  in  a  single  cipher,  are  interwoven  the  letters  M,  A, 
for  the  name  of  Maria,  and  Y,  for  the  attribute  of  "Virginity^ 
Apropo  pf  keys — I  do  not  myself  regret  the  absence  of  the 
Prince  of  the  Aposiles,'as  they  call  him  at  Rome, — I  think  Sr« 
Peter  has  kept  the  keys  of  Heaven's  Wicket*  long  enough, 
since  they  were  first  given,  not  to  him  as  a  man,  subject,  as  the 
history  abundantly  testifies,  to  iikte  passions  with  his  fellow- 
ereatures,  but  to  the  revelation  which  he  had  received  in  com- 
mon with  other  believers.— And  hissuccessor,like  the  dog  in  the 
manger,  will  neither  enter  in  himself,  nor  suffer  them  that  would. 
But  Pius  VII.  with  all  his  briefs  and  his  bulls,  (even  if  they 


his  pleasure  lies  not  in  the  mas^ificence  of  temples  made  with  stone,  hnt 
in  the  piety  and  devotion  of  consecrated  hearts/'  And  in  the  boolc  that  this 
same  Heathen  Philosopher  wrote  against  snperstitions,  treating  of  those 
who  worshipped  images,  St  Austin  observes,  he  writes  thus:  *' They  re- 
present the  holy,  the  immortal,  and  the  invisible  CrodSy  with  the  basest 
materials,  and  without  life  or  motion,  in  the  forms  of  men." — ^'^  All  these 
things,"  continues  the  ancient  Sage,  *'a  wise  man  will  obsenre  for  tlie 
law's  sake  more  than  for  that  of  the  gods ;  and  all  this  rabble  of  deities,  which 
the  superstition  of  many  ages  has  gathered  together,  we  are  in  such  manner 
to  adore,"  says  Seneca,  (darkly,  as  one  who  could  yet  oply  see  men  as  trees) 
**  as  to  consider  their  worship  to  be  rather  matter  of  custom  than  of  con« 
science." — How  much  farther  did  this  enlightened  Heathen  penetrate  into 
the  nature  of  spiritual  worship  than  those  who  venerate  images  ?  or  at  least 
make  use  of  such  representations  in  Christian  churches^  as  the  means  of 
heightening  religious  fervour. 

But  Christians  have  no  occasion  for  heathen  authorities  against  outward 
temples  and  symbolic  worship.  '*  For  the  Lord  God,"  said  David,  ''  dwell- 
eth  not  in  temples  made  with  hands;"  not  surely  then  in  a  consecrated  bbst, 
at  the  command  of  a  sinful  priest,  to  bring  forth  as  a  God,  or  to  put  away  as 
a  tiling  of  nought  "  What  house  will  ye  build  me  ?  saitli  the  Lord,  or  where 
is  the  place  of  mv  rest?"  Yet  this  was  the  same  munificent  potentate  that 
prepared,  before  his  death,  for  the  house  that  was  to  be  built  in  Jerusalem 
for  the  God  of  Heaven,  a  hundred  thousand  talents  of  gold,  and  a  thousand 
thouiand  talents  of  silver,  and  of  brass  and  iron  without  weight  or  i^nmber. 

•  MUtOD. 
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•lioald  again  be  seconded  by  the  thnnder  of  the  Vatican)  can« 
not  prevent  the  candle^  which  has  been  lighted  by  the  Bible 
Societies,  from  being  put  upon  the  candlestick,  no  more  to 
be  bid  under  a  bed  or  nnaer  a  bnsbeL  Tbe  Scriptures  of 
Troth  will  at  length  be  circulated  throughout  the  habitable 
globe  ;  and  there  will  be,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  comparison, 
a  second  preaching  of  the  Gospel  among  all  nations. 

In  this  dark  cathedral  (I  sptak  of  spiritual  darkness,  for  this 
church  ia  aa  brilliant  as  a  ball-room)  the  trade  of  auricular 
configasion  is  more  extensively  carried  on  than  in  any  gothic 
edifice  I  ever  was  in,  and  I  have  been  in  many  of  them  in  my 
time,  in  the  most  bigoted  countries  in  Europe.  I  suppose 
there  are  not  less  than  twentjr  confessionals  around  the  walls, 
at  which  penitents  are  occasionally  seen  ringing  tbe  bells,  to 
call  their  favourite  confessors  to  toe  seat  of  judgment;  and 
prieatay  in  their  white  vestments,  are  to  be  seen  pacing  the 
aisles  to  answer  these  incessant  requisitions  every  hour  in 
tbe  day. 

This  magnificent  edifice  was  now  crowded  to  overflowing ; 
not  with  the  populace  merely,  many  of  whom  having  no  seats 
in  the  church  stood  bare-beaded  about  tbe  door^  or  kneeled 
upon  tbe  steps,  it  being  impossible  for  them  all  to  get  in.  But 
the  choir  was  lined  with  priests  and  chaunters  in  white.  Tbe 
Black  nuns  were  there,  and  tbe  Grey  Nuns  were  tbere,  (though 
they  have  all  churches  of  their  own  to  go  to) — nay,  I  found 
my  old  monk  assisted  here,  instead  of  attending  to  his  res* 
torations  at  tbe  Recollets,  making  a  grostesque  appearance, 
amidst  glittering  gew-gaws,  in  bis  coarse  gown  and  hood,  wbicb 
was  thrown  back  to  discover  his  shaven  crown.  In  short,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  hierarchy  had  mustered  all  its  forcesi 

fiUck,  white,  and  my,  with  all  their  trumpery ; 
Cowls,  hoods,  and  habits. 

There  was,  however,  a  sermon  to  countenance  this  universal 
assemblage,  which  was  declared  by  an  old  woman  that  sat 
next  me,  (between  one  pinch  of  snufl^  and  another)  to  be  un 
beau  sermon*  But  I  shall  not  give  myself  the  trouble  to  re- 
port any  part  of  it ;  for  the  next  morning,  seeing  a  Catholic 
catechism  in  a  bookseller's  window,  I  asked  to  look  at  it,  and 
returned  it  with  evident  indignation,  as  soon  as  I  came  to  tbe 
following  passage,  which  is  worthy  of  the  intolerant  spirit  of 
the  darkest  ages : 
Demande.    Ya-t'-il  plusieurs  eglises  Catholiquesf* 


*  Qaeslion:    Are  fiiere  several  Catholic  churebes? 
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Reponse.  Non.  II  n'y  a  de  Catholiqaes  que  la  seule  Eglise 
Homaine.    Hora  de  laquelle  it  n'y  a  point  de  salut.* 

Demande.  Que  faut  il  done  penser  de  ces  autrea  Societes 
qui  86  nomment  Eglises,  et  ne  profeueni  paa  la  mdine  foi  que 
nou8  ?  ou  ne  sont  pat  soumisea  aux  mSmes  pasteurs  ?t 

Reponse.  Exiles  sont  des  institutions  bumainep,  qui  ne  ser* 
▼ent  qu'  k  egarer  les  bommes,  et  ne  sauroient  les  conduire  & 
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But  let  me  not  involve  myself  in  darkness  till  I  become 

myself  uncharitably  blind.  Adjoining  to  this  cathedral  is  the 
extensive  edifice  called  the  Seminary,  which  was  here  insti- 
tuted in  the  year  1657  by  the  Abb6  Quetus,  and  a  deputation 
of  teachers  from  the  celebrated  brotherhood  of  St.  Sulpice,  at 
Paris. 

The  present  superiors  of  this  noble  institution,  with  other 
clergymen,  particularly  of  the  dignified  class,  are  said  to  be 
men  of  great  learning  and  exemplary  piety,  who  confine  them- 
selves, with  the  most  self-denyiog  strictness,  to  the  exercise  of 
their  religious  duties,  and  lead  irreproachable  lives  ;  deprived 
as  tbe'y  are,  by  their  stations,  of  tne  inestimable  comforts  of 
female  society. 

This  seminary  of  learning  is  chiefly  designed  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  priesthood  ;  but  others  are  admitted  into  this  truly 
Catholic  college,  even  Protestant  children,  from  whom  confor- 
mity is  not  exacted.  To  this  excellent  institution  is  attached 
an  extensive  garden,  with  shady  avenues  for  air  and  exercise, 
which  I  regret  not  having  seen,  as  I  have  since  understood 
that  the  teachers  are  not  merely  acccessible,  but  politely  atten- 
tive to  strangers,  who  wish  to  survey  the  establishment,  or  to 
prosecute,  in  its  academical  groves,  botanical  researches. 

The  city  of  Montreal  has  thriven  surprisingly  within  a  few 
years,  and  now  contains  as  many  inhabitants  as  Quebec,  say 
twelve  or  fifteen  thousand. 

There  has  been,  and  in  time  of  peace  will  continue  to  be,  a 

freat  influx  of  Americans,  chiefly  from  the  New  England 
tates,  who  are  winding  themselves  into  all  the  most  active 
and  ingenious  employments.  Episcopal  and  Presbyterian 
chapels,  or  meeting-houses,  have  long  been  established  here  ; 
and  of  late  the  Methodists,  those  pioneers  of  reformation,  have 


*  Answer.    No.    There  is  no  Catholic  church  but  that  of  Rome,  out  of 
which  there  is  no  salvation. 

t  Question.  What  mast  we  then  believe  of  those  other  societies  which 
call  themselves  churches  and  do  not  profess  the  same  faith  with  us^  or  azo 
not  subjected  to  the  same  pastors  ? 

I  Answer.  They  are  human  institutions,  which  serve  'i6  lead  men  astray, 
and  ran  in  no  wise  direct  them  to  God. 
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kroke  mond  whbio  the  precincts  of  tfa«  Catholic  church,  one 
and  iodivhible  as  it  ia  J 

The  relations  of  trade  iocrease  daily  between  this  place  and 
the  United  States ;  and  such  is  the  course  of  exchange,  that 
the  notes  of  onr  principal  banks  circulate  freely  in  all  the  towns 
of  Canada*  The  merchants  of  Montreal  are  now,  however, 
about  establishing  a  bank  of  their  own,  with  a  capital  of 
250,000/.  sterling,  something  more  than  a  million  of  dollars. 
This  will  have  a  tendeney  to  limit  the  circulation  of  foreign 
paper^  and  promote  domestic  improvement,  as  well  as  facilitate 
the  operations  of  trade ;  though  the  exports  from  hence  are 
chiefly  confined  to  wheat  and  flour,  peltry,  lumber,  &c.  re- 
ceived from  Upper  Canada,  or  the  United  States. 

If  the  vicinity  of  Montreal  is  less  wildly  magnificent  than 
thai  of  Quebec^  it  is  far  more  luxuriant  and  smiling.  Here 
wheat  and  rye  seldom  fail  to  reward  the  labours  of  the  husband- 
man, (kovevec  ill-directed  they  may  be)  though  the  summers, 
even  kere,  are  found  too  short  to  encourage  tne  cultivation  of 
Indian  corn  ;  and  peaches  will  scarcely  ripen  without  shelter- 
ing walls.  Plums,  apples,  pears,  are  likewise  much  better  here 
than  at  Quebec ;  andf  the  berry  fruits,  particularly  currants, 
raspberries,  and  strawberries,  from  foreign  stocks,  are  pro- 
duced as  large,  and  some  of  them  as  fine,  as  they  are  with  ui. 
The  cultivated  gooseberry  is  much  larger,  the  general  coolness 
of  the  summer  favouring  its  growth,  by  retarding  its  maturity. 

There  is  here  a  Society  of  Florists,  who  gave  premiums, 
whilst  I  was  at  Montreal,  ror  the  finest  specimens  of  ranuncu- 
luses and  carnations* 

As  many  weekly  papers  are  already  published,  both  in  Mon- 
treal and  also  at  Quebec,  in  the  English  language  as  in  tb^ 
Ffench ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  former  will  gain  the  asceq- 
den^  kere— -perhaps  at  no  distant  day. 

The  streets  of  business,  and  especially  the  shops,  have  the 
snug'  look  of  an  English  town ;  and  it  was  amusing  to  see  how 
exactly  the  young  men  of  any  figfure  were  in  the  JSondou  cur. 

The  British  Ofllcers,  I  am  told,  do  not  mix  much  in  society 
with  the  natives  of  Canada ;  yet  military  manners  prevail  here, 
as  well  as  at  Quebec.  The  rabble  flock  in  crowds  to  regimen- 
tal parades ;  and  even  women,  of  any  appearance,  make  a 
point  of  stepping  to  a  march. 

Before  I  quit  Montreal  I  shall  not  do  Justice  to  its  public 
edifices  without  mentioning,  as  a  handsome  structure,  the 
government-house,  for  the  administration  of  justice,  &r.  with 
the  kjng^s  arms  in  the  pediment,  elaborately  executed  in  Coade^i 
artificial  stone ;  a  new  jail,  of  appropriate  construction,  accom- 
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paniddby  that eye-sori» to  Americw  feelings— the  Wbtppingr 
Poet ;  and  a  naval  pillar  (which  has  been  unfavourably  placed 
in  front  of  the  latter)  intended  in  honour  of  Lord  Nekon. 

kelson's  pillar. 

This  beautiful  memento  (I  recollect  nothing  superior  to  it  in 
Bogland,  where,  to  be  sure,  they  are  notremarkRole  for  publie 
monuments  any  more  than  ourselves)  stands  upon  an  elevated 
pedestal,  upon  the  front  of  which  is  a  suitable  inscription,  in 
which  is  not  forgotten  the  hero's  last  order,  ^  England  expects 
every  man  will  do  his  duty."  On  the  two  sides,  in  circular 
compartments,  are  represented,  in  the  boldest  bas-reliefs  (of 
the  composition  before  mentioned)  the  horrid  scenes  of  ships 
sinking  to  the  bottom  of  the  deep,  or  blowing  up  into  the  air, 
as  they  occurred  at  the  Nile,  and  off  Trafalgar.  In  that  of 
.  the  fourth  side  is  represented  the  Crown-Prince  of  Denmark, 
who  is  seen  submitting  to  Nelson's  lawless  requisition  at  the 
moment  when,  it  is  said,  that  victory  was  turning  against  the 
conqueror. 

Tne  shaft  of  this  pillar  is  fifty  feet  high.,  Upon  its  capital 
stands  the  admiral,  who  makes,  it  must  be  allowed,  but  a  very 
sorry' figure  in  statuary,  with  his  arm  in  a  sling;  but  his  lord- 
.ship  leans,  with  peculiar  propriety,  upon  the  remains  of  a 
broKen  mast;  and  the  base  of  the  cofunm  is  a  well-wrought 
cable. 

This  monument  is  imudiciously  placed  in  the  common 
Market-place,  instead  of  the  Place  d'Armes,  or  the  parade 
upon  the  boulevards,  at  one  end  of  which  are  two  very  fine 
new  houses  of  hewn  stobe,  ftnd  in  the  neighbourhood  new 
streets  are  laying  out,  which  will  greatly  modernise  the  town, 
and  connect  it  with  the  adjacent  suburira,  from  which  it  was 
formerly  very  inconveniently  disjoined  by  the  ramparts,  which 
are  now  dismantled. 

THE  PEASANTRY  OF  CANADA. 

The  peasantry  in  Canada,  (by  which  term  I  hope  Lower 
Canada  will  be  always  understood  in  these  sketches)  that  is  to 
say,  the  great  body  of  the  people,  is  in  a  state  of  ignorance 
but  little  exceeding  the  simplicity  of  the  Indian  tribes  in  their 
neighbourhood,  and  of  poverty  almost  as  little  removed  from 
a  state  of  absolute  want;  yet 

Patient  of  labour,  with  a  little  pleased, 

thev  are,  perhaps,  as  happy  as  their  more  polished  neighbours ; 
and  certainly  tliey  are  more  harmless  and  less  discontented  : 

No  fancied  ills,  no  pnde-created  wants, 
Di8tur|»  the  pea<^ml  cUnent  of  their  da^s. 
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Ralieved  fycm  tbe  borrow  of  military  ooiMcriptioii  Md  feu- 
dal tyraony,  finning  ih^ir  faith  upon  the  prieat'a  aleeve,  tlieae- 
iimple  people  are  literalljF  aatia6ea  with  tbeir  daily  bread,  and 
leave  the  morrow  la  provide  for  itaelf 

No  more — ^Where  ignonmce  is  blissy 

(says  the  poet)  and  I  ahall  not  now  atop  to  controvert  the  po« 
aitiooy 

'Tis  folly  to  be  wise. 

Id  point  of  morieilily  and  devotion,  the  French,  in  Canada, 
may  oe  eompared  to  the  Swisa  and  the  Scotch  in  Europe, 
though  far  bebiad  the  former^in  industry,  and  the  latter  in  in« 
geoiiity  and  enterpriae.  Infidelity  is  unknown  among  them ; 
and  the  passion  for  military  glory  almost  extinct,  as  well  as. 
that  thoughtless  gaiety  which  distinguishes  the  French  in 
£urepe,  no  longer  enlivened  by  the  exhilarating  wines  of  the 
mother-country : 

Those  healthful  cups  wbiofa  cheer  but  not  inebriate, 

aa  Cowper  elegantly  said  of  the  English  beverage — tea. 

So  great  is  the  cbaage  of  manners  and  principles  which  baa 
followed,  in  two  centuriea,  aa  alteration  in  the  overruling  cir-* 
cumstancea  of  climate  and  government* 

National  pride,  in  its  proper  aeaae,  as  confined  to  the  country 
which  g^ve  us  birth,  is  scarcely  felt  in  Canada,  where  every 
aeoaation  of  national  glory  reverta  to  the  forgotten  biatory  of  a 
diatant  land ;  and  the  government  Ibat  ia  obeyed,  per  force,  is 
foreign  to  the  people ;  and  they  ean  bave  no  aentimanta  in 
anison  with  the  objecta  of  ita  ambition* 

A  Canadian  ia  ready.to  admit  the  anperiority  of  the  Ameri- 
can character,  and  abewa  nothing  of  French  partialitiea,  aave 
in  the  display  of  the  Gallic  cock,  which  is  perched  upon  the 

Sure  of  every  ateeple,  and  upon  the  top  of  every  croaa,  toge- 
er  with  the  sun,  the  flower-ae-l«ce,  and  other  degraded  em-^ 
blema  of  the  French  monarchy,  which  Britiah  policy  baa 
wiaely  permitted  theae  harmleaa  people  to  retain  as  long  aa  they 
were  content  to  let  go  the  aiibatance  of  national  independence, 
and  grasp  a  shadow. 

Even  m  person  and  countenance  they  are  perceptibly  altered 
from  their  European  anceators.  The  Canadian  peasant  ia  not 
so  tall  as  the  native  Frenchman ;  neither  is  he  so  well-ahaped, 
or  so  comely  in  feature  aa  bia  progenitors*  He  is  also  browner, 
by  many  degrees,  than  the  natives  of  France. 

From  this  marked  example  it  would  appear  that  national  pe- 
cnliaritiea  may  be  formed  by  the  opera^on  of  imperious  cir- 
eamstaaee%  in  far  less  time  than  is  required  to  change  the 
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colour  of  the  Bkin,  by  the  influence  of  climate;  and  we  A^ed 
be  at  no  difBcultv  to  admit  the  gradual*  origin  of  the  variety  of 
Complexions  m  Ibe  human  race;  since  a  change  of  feature  and 
person  can  be  so  soon  brought  about  in  a  colony  of  Europeans 
thus  completely  separated  nam  the  parent-stock. 

The  French  tongue,  however,  has  been  very  little  deteriorated 
iu  Canada^  The  peasantry  coming  from  different  provinces^ 
left  their  respective  allotments  of  the  ^'  Patois  de  cnez  nous*^ 
behind  them,  in  the  land  of  their  ancestors ;  and  their  posterity 
now  speak  but  one  language,  which  is  very  tolerable  French  ; 
tjbougfi'  not,  to  be  sure,  like  the  English  of  America,  as  pure 
and  perfect  as  the  chastest  dialect  of  the  mother-country  }  al<* 
though  spread  over  an  inhabited  surface  of  ten  times  its  extent. 

And  here  let  me  warn  the  British  readerr  that  whenever  an 
English  traveller  in  America  undertakes  to  amuse  his  country* 
men,  as  Weld  has  sometimes  done,  with  pretended  conversa- 
tions of  American  peasants,  delivered  in  bad  language^  it  is  of 
his  own  manufacture  ;  bad  English  is  not  coined  in  the  Ame- 
rican mint. 

There  appears  to  haive  been  bcit  vefy  little  emigration  front 
France  since  the  year'  1660,  when  the  province  was  ah-eady 
comparat^vetywell-peopled  ;  and  it  wi^  about  the  same  tinse, 
in  the  following  century,  that  the  Canadians  yielded  their  inde* 
pendence  to  the  ascendency  of  the  British  arms  |  tince  which 
there  has  bci^n-  far  more  connexion  find  intercourse  between 
France  and>  the  American  pr6vinces  of  British  origin,  than  be- 
tween that  powerful  nation  and  her  own  descendants. 
•«  Tbii9«he«detevioraifion  of  pristine  vigour,  that  it  was  possible 
for  a  few  centuries  to  produce,  in  national  character,  has  been, 
in  ihis'infitanire,  completely  exemplified. 
'*  In  North  America  ^  colonization  originally  gradual  and  pro* 
gressiv^,  together  witK  the  incessant  intercourse  of  commerce^ 
and'  cuh'osity,  has  admitted  of  so  little  variation  of  national 
character  atid  appearance,  that  the  Englishman  of  the  United 
Stateii^  is  not  now  to  be  distinguished  m  form  or  feature ;  in 
tamper  or  intellect,  (excepting  certain  shades  of  difference 
which' I  shall  not  now  undertake  to  define)  from  the  EngTish* 
man  of  Europe :  and  the  two  branches  from  the  parent  stem 
may  now  be  considered,  with  infinitely  more  propriety^  in  the 
fight  of  elder  and  younger  brothers,  estabiisoed  in  different 
countries,  than  in  the  fancied  relationship  of  parent  and  child, 
which,  if  it  was  trueof  our  ancestors  a  hunared  years  ago,  ia 
no  longer  so  of  the  two  separate  races  which  have  since  sprung^ 
from  the  same  parent-stock. 

A  hundred  years  hence,  when  obsolete  pretensions  have 
been'  forgotten,  and  jealousies  and  prepossessions «hali  be  no 
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lonj^er  remembered*  it  will  be  the  prondest  boast  of  Britaia 
that  she  planted  the  Colonies  of  North  America ;  and  the 
dearest  title  of  the  United  States,  that  their  progenitors  came 
frora  Old  England. 

To  an  American  from  the  United  States,  the  .sniallness  of 
towns  so  noted,  and  so  long  established  as  Ouebec  and  Mon- 
treal, is  inconceivable,  and  scarcely  credible  to  the  observer.  I 
could  mjself  with  difficulty  believe,  that  the  population  of  the 
latter  is  now  estimated  at  but  fifteen  thousand,  of  the  former  al 
no  more  than  twelve ;  numbers  which  might  have  been  roughly 
computed  by  the  English  at  the  time  of  the  conquest.  Still 
less  can  we  imagine  how  the  population  of  the  country  which,  at 
that  period, was  estimated  atseventy  or  eighty  thousand,  should 
have  little  more  thiin  doubled  itself  since,  although  sixty  years 
have  nearly  elapsed,  a  period  in  which  the  standing  population 
of  tbe  United  States  has  more  than  trebled  itself.  I  speak  not 
of  the  rapid  reduplication  of  the  New  States,  which  anses  from 
emig-ration^  and  lakes  place  at  the  expense  of  the  Old. 

In  the  year  1706,  the  people  of  New  France  were  estimated 
at  thirty  thousand.  At  the  Conquest,  fifty-five  years  afterward, 
they  were  variously  computed  at  seventy  and  at  ninety  thou- 
sand souls.  If  tbe  latter  was  the  true  number  (which  I  very 
much  doubt)  they  can  have  little  more  than  doubled  since ;  for 
on  tbe  peace  of  1783  an  account  of  them  was  taken,  by  order 
of  the  eovernment,  and  the  whole  amounf,  including  the  Eng* 
lish  with  the  French,  was  only  one  hundred  and  thirteen  thou- 
sand. There  were,  at  the  same  time,  ten  thousand  loyalists 
established  in  Upper  Canada. 

If,  tberefare,  the  French  stock  has  doubled  itself  since  the 
jear  1760,  it  is  as  much  as  can  be  inferred  from  tbe^data  given 
above.  Taking  the  mean  number  (eighty)  for  a  basis,  its 
double  will  be  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand,  which  is  proba- 
bly not  far  from  the  truth  ;  for  I  cannot  adopt  the  flattering 
estimate  of  common  computation,  by  which  the  present  inhabi- 
tants of  Lower  Canada  are  raised  to  the  suppositious  amount 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 

There  are  many  circumstances  in  Canada  which  control  the 
enei^ies  of  life,  beside  occasional  scarcity  and  the  long  ab- 
sence of  the  voyagers ;  preventing  the  natural  tendency  of 
new  colonies  to  increase  and  multiply. 

The  extreme  heats^of  the  climate,  though  not  lasting,  ener- 
vate tbe  body,  and  its  extreme  cold  chills  the  blood,  and  has  a 
benumbing  eflTect  upon  the  powers  of  the  mind.  Freouent 
festivals,  or  holidays,  introduce  habits  of  idleness  and  relaxa« 
tioo.  Tbe  lands  are  held  by  military  tenure.  The  occupants 
are  liable  to  the  teazing  claim  of  quit-rents,  and  the  unseason* 
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able  exaction  of  military  service.  At  every  transfer  of  pro* 
perty  the  new  purchaser  is  bound  to  pay  one-fifth  to  the 
seig^nior,  and  in  case  of  war  the  land-holder  is  liable  to  serve 
without  pay.  In.short^  under  the.  Ancien  Regime^  every  peasant 
was  a  soldier^  and  every  seignior  an  officer ;  and  although  the 
Datives  are  now  excluded  from  the  king's  troops,  the  Creoles 
are  enrolled  in  the  militia,  and  are  still  called  out,  occasionally, 
without  fee  or  reward.  Accordingly,  the  frequent  may-poles  to 
be  observed  on  the  road-sides,  do  not  mark,  as  at  first  sight  I 
fondly  imagined  they  might  have  done,  the  circle  of  a  village- 
glance,  where  the  sons  and  daughters  of  poverty  might  fbrget ' 
their  wants  in  their  enjoyments ;  but  the  snperintendance  of  a 
Serjeant,  or  a  captain  of  a  militia,  as  the  raltying-point  of  duty 
in  cases  of  alarm.* 

Most  of  those  who  cultivate  the  soil  can  neither  read  nor 
write,  of  course  they  know  nothing  of  the  advantages  of  com- 
posts or  the  rotation  of  cropi>,  by  which  the  means  of  life  are 
so  cheaply  multiplied  by  intelligent  agriculturists.  And  before* 
Quebec  was  taken  by  the  English,  all  the  manure  produced 
in  its  stables  was  regularly  thrown  into  the  river. 

Another  check  lo  population  remains  to  be  mentioned  (though 
last,  not  least.)     It  is  the  law  of  celibacy  to  which  the  priests 
and  nuns  are  prescriptively  subjected,  and  to  whose  mortifying* 
restrictions,  however  unnatural,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt' 
their  scrupulous  conformity. 


*■  By  the  ancient  costom  of  Canada,  lands  em  firf^  or  en  rotwre^  were  held 
immediately  from  the  king,  on  condition  of  rendering  fealty  and  homage, 
upon  every  acceasion  to  tlie  seignorial  property,  and,  in  the  event  of  a 
tranafer,  by  sale,  or  otherwise,  except  in  the  line  of  hereditary  succession, 
they  were  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  quint  (one-fifth)  of  the  pmnshase- 
money. 

The  Tenanciers,  or  holders  of  lands,  en  roture^  were  subject  to  the  pay- 
ment of  a  quit-rent,  which  was  generally  accompanied  with  some  trifling 
gratuity,  such  as  a  pair  of  fowls,  or  a  bushel  of  wheat  They  were  also  bound 
to  grind  their  corn  at  the  Moulin  banal,  or  the  Lord's  mill,  where  one-four-' 
teenth  part  is  taken  by  way  of  moutnre,  or  toll,  for  grinding ;  likewise  t» 
repair  highways,  and  to  open  new  roads,  when  directed  so  to  do,  by  ffae. 
Grand  Voyeur,  or  Supervisor  of  the  district. 

The  Lords  were  also  entitled  to  a  tithe  of  the  fish  caught  within  their  do- 
mains, and  might  fell  timber  wherever  they  chose,  for  necessary  purposes. 

Lands  held  by  Roman  Catholics  are  fiurtber  subject  to  the  payment,  to  the 
curates,  of  the  twenty^sixth  part  of  all  grain  produced  upon  them;  also  to- 
occasional  assessments  for  buUding  and  repairing  churches^parsonage-honses, 
and  other  church-occasions. 

The  remainder  of  the  located  lands  are  held  in  fkee  and  common  soccage, 
firom  which  Is  made  a  reservation  of  two-sevenths^  one  of  which  is  appropri^ 
atedto  theofown^  and  the  other  to  thd  insintdnsiioe  of  theProtestant  clergy » 
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HISTORY  OP  CANADA. 

Iv  I  have  said  little  of  the  early  higtory  nf  Canada,  it  ia 
because  little  is  to  be  said ;  yet  the  reader  of  these  loose 
hints  may  be  carious  to  know  when  the  tint  settlements  took 
place,  and  under  what  auspices  the^  were  established.  I 
shall  briefly  transcribe  the  meagre  historians  of  Canada ;  I 
say  meagre  in  point  of  facts,  for  both  La  Hontan  and  Char- 
levoix are  insunerably  yerbose*  and  the  ponderous  quartos  of 
the  latter  may  be  called  any  thing  but  meagre* 

The  island  of  Newfoundland,  that  inhospitable  waste  of 
naked  rocks  and  barren  mountains,  which  lies  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  which  is  supposed,  notwith- 
standing its  immense  extent,  to  have  never  had  any  abori- 
ginal inhabitants ;  none  but  wandering  Esquimaux  from  the 
neighbouring  coast  of  Labrador  havinof  ever  been  observed 
there,  was  first  discovered  by  John  diabot,  a  Venetian  ad- 
venturer, under  the  patronage  of  Henry  VIL  of  England, 
But  no  advantage  whatever  was  derived  from  this  discovery, 
until  after  the  lapse  of  half  a  century,  when  the  French 
navigators  began  to  frequent  these  seas  for  fish ;  and  the  two 
nations  long  enjoyed,  without  molestation  from  each  othei', 
the  privilege  of  drying  cod  on  the  shores  of  this  island,  by 
prudently  occupying  the  one  the  southern  and  northern,  and 
the  other  only  the  eastern  coast.* 

It  was  in  1523  that  Francis  I.  King  of  France,  commis- 
sioned John  Verazzani,  a  Florentine,  then  in  his  service,  to 
make  discoveries  (which  were  then  considered  in  the  same 
light  as  conquests)  in  America.  He  sailed  from  Dieppe, 
and  returned  to  Dieppe  the  same  year,  and  this  is  all  that  is 
now  known  of  his  nrst  voyage.— In  1525,  however,  he  set 
sail  ag^in,  ranged  the  coast  of  America  from  south  to  north, 
and  having  touched  at  Newfoundland,  returned  as  before. 
He  now  prepared  to  plant  a  colony  in  North  America,  and 


*  The  banks  of  Newfound  land,  so  called,  are,  strictly  speaking,  a  sub- 
marine moantain  of  g^at  extent,  uo  where  covered  with  less  than  twenty 
fathom  of  water,  and  varying  from  tliat  depth  to  sixty  and  upwards.  It  is 
ascertained  by  soundings,  that  there  are  vast  quantities  of  shells  upon  these 
banks,  and  immense  multitudes  of  fish  of  various  sizes,  which  serve  for 
nourishment  io  the  ood,  which  is  so  much  prized  in  Europe.  This,  it  seems, 
J9  one  of  the  most  voracious  of  fish.  Both  glass  and  iron  are  often  found 
in  its  stomach,  which,  by  the  provision  of  nature,  has  a  power  of  inverting 
itself,  and.thus  disgorging  its  indigestible  contents.  Their  number  is  np- 
paiently  inexhaustible,  seeing  that  two  or  three  hundred  Ycssels  have  been 
anmodly  freighted  with  them  for  the  last  tliree  centories,  without  any  ap- 
parent diiaittQtion. 
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nailed  from  France  for  that  purpose,  but  was  never  afterward 
beard  of. 

The  river  St.  Lawrence,  one  of  the  largest  bodies  of  fresh 
water  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  received  its  name  from 
Jacques  Cartier,  who,  in  the  year  1535,  had  ascended  the 
river  as  far  as  the  place  where  Montreal  now  stands,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  finding  a  nearer  passage  to  China,  the  fruitless 
research  which  so  long  engrossed  the  attention  of  [European 
navigators,  with  a  small  ship  or  two  from  St.  Maloed,  a  sea- 
port of  France,  upon  the  coast  of  Brittany. 

That  magnificent  monarch,  Francis  I.  still  occupied  the 
throne  of  France;  but  that  prince  being  engaged  at  home  in 
perpetual  conflicts  with  his  formidable  rival,  Charles  Y.  of 
Spain,  from  this  period,  until  the  beginning  of  the  following* 
century,  no  effectual  attempts  were  made  by  Europeans  to 
form  a  settlement  in  Canada. 

When  Jacques  Cartier  arrived  at  the  island  called  by  him 
Montreal,  from  the  singular  mountain  which  there  rises,  in 
solitary  majesty,-  over  the  present  town,  they  found  there  an 
Indian  village,  or  rather  a  fortified  town,  since  the  fifty- 
cabins,  of  wqich  it  was  composed,  were  surrounded  by  a 
triple  row  of  palisades.  It  was.  called  Hochelaga,  and  it  was 
under  the  command  of  a  chief,  whose  name  has  not  been  pre- 
served, so  far  as  I  know. 

Although  Jacques  Cartier  appears  to  have  been  prevented, 
either  by  discouragement  or  inability,  from  returning  to  take 
possession  of  Montreal,  yet,  in  1541,  Francis  de  la  Roque» 
Seigneur  de  Roberval,  a  nobleman  of  Picardy,  having  been 
endowed  by  the  king  with  the  unlimited  powers  of  viceroy  of 
Canada,  set  sail,  with  no  fewer  than  five  small  vessels,  for 
New  France,  where  he  planted  a  colony,  at  the  head  of  which 
be  placed  Cartier,  who  nad  accompanied  him,  and  went  back 
to  France  to  prosecute  the  interests  of  the  new  settlement  at 
court. 

On  his  returning  the  next  year  with  fresh  recruits,  he  met, 
opportunely,  his  new  colonists  oflT  Newfoundland,  return ing* 
home  in  despair  of  relief.  He  readily  persuaded  them  to 
return ;  and  this  enterprising  nobleman  made  afterward 
several  other  voyages  in  prosecution  of  his  favourite  settle- 
ment, before  the  last  unfortunate  embarkation  in  1549,  when 
he  was  lost  at  sea,  upon  which  the  colony  was  broken  up  ; 
and  with  this  unfortunate  event  terminated  the  first  attempts 
at  colonization  upon  the  river  St,  Lawrence. 

The  Protestants  of  France,  unlike  those  of  England,  ap-r 
pear  to  have  been  little  disposed  in  this  age  to  expatriate 
themselves  for  the  sake  of  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion. 
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beings  headed  at  borne  bv  men  of  qaality  and  influence,  who 
for  a  \ong  time  maintained  a  successful  stand  against  the 
povrer  of  the  crown,  and  tbe  intolerance  of  the  clergy  :  yet 
about  this  time  Coligni,  then  admiral  of  France,  and  after- 
ward remarkable  for  suffering  martyrdom  in  the  tumultuous 
massacre  of  St*  Bartholomew,  with  the  permission  of  Charles 
IX.5  over  whose  weak  mind  he  appears  to  h^ve  enjoyed  great 
inflaence,  notwithstanding  his  religion,  attempted  a  settlement 
in  Florida,  for  the  retreat  of  the  Calvinists,  or  Hugonots,  of 
France*  Bat  these  unfortunate  emigrants  were  not  long 
afterward  indiscriminately  murdered  by  the  Spaniards,  under 
the  express  directions  of  the  gloomy  tyrant  Philip  II. 

In  tlie  year  15!)8,  the  Marquis  de  la  Roche,  a  nobleman  of 
Brittany,  was  again  commissioned  as  viceroy.  His  colonists 
were  convicts  from  the  French  prisons,  and  he  left  them  be- 
hind to  perish  upon  the  isle  of  Sable,  being  prevented  from 
returning  to  their  relief  by  untoward  cil-cumstances,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  is  said  to  have  died  of  grief. 

Other  attempts  to  people  Canada  continued  to  be  made 
from  time  to  time,  but  they  were  all  equally  unsuccessful. 

Cbamplain,  (the  future  father  of  the  colony,)  came  over  for 
the  first  time  in  1603,  and  returned  to  France  the  same  year: 
but,  in  1604,  the  Sieur  de  Monts,  a  Calvinist,  obtained  per- 
mission  from  Henry  IV.  to  exercise  his  religion  in  America, 
obliging  himself,  oddly  enough,  to-  promote  the  Catholic 
faith  among  the  savages.  His  object  was  the  peltries  of 
Canada,  which  had  now  become  an  important  branch  of 
eoromeree* 

He  established  his  company  upon  the  coast  of  Acadie,  now 
Nova  Scotia,  where  he  founci  a  rich  soil,  covered  with  gigan- 
tic woods,  and  abounding  with  g^me  of  every  description. 

It  was  in  the  year  1^8,  that  Samuel  de  Cbamplain,  an 
f'nterprisino'  and  intelligent  merchant,  of  the  town  or  Dieppe, 
ill  Normanuy,  who  had  been  for  some  years  engaged  in  the 
above-mentioned  traffic  of  furs,  resolved  upon  establishing 
himself  permanently  in  the  new  world. 

Henry  IV.,  the  prince  so  long  idolized  in  France  as  the 
only  favourite  of  the  people,  in  along  line  of  sovereigns,  now 
swayed  the  sceptre  in  nis  native  country ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  that  easy  and  amiable  monarch  gave  himself  any 
concern  about  the  claims  of  his  crown  upon  the  unknown 
regions  of  the  north.  The  kingdoms  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
had  been  fortunate  in  their  American  acquisitions.  They 
bad  discovered  mines  of  gold  and  silver  sufficient  to  tempt 
their  cupidity  across  half  the  globe;  but  even  England  had 
not  yet  established  colonies  for  tbe  sake  of  commerce,  and  it 
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18  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  French,  who  despise  the 
useful  but  unostentatious  pursuits  of  trade,  in  comparison  of 
the  fancied  glories  of  war  and  conquest,  should  see  nothing 
attractive  in  a  country  which  opened  to  them  no  prospects  but 
those  of  honest  and  industrious  thrift. 

When  Champlairj  surveyed  the  banks  of  the  great  rivert 
for  the  choice  of  a  suitable  situation  for  his  infant  colony,  it 
is  asseftedy  upon  the  authority  of  tradition,  that  when  they 
came  in  sight  of  the  lofty  promontory,  that  reared  its  head 
between  the  two  rivers  St.  Lawrence  and  St.  Charles,  some 
of  his  attendants  cried  out  at  the  first  sight  of  this  abrupt  and 
imposing  eminence.  Quel  bed  and  the  bold  adventurer  is  said 
to  have  iipmediately  adopted  this  exclamation  in  his  native 
tongue,  as  the  future  name  of  his  projected  town. 

No  later  than  the  next  year  we  find  Champlain,  under  the 
romantic  notions  of  honour,  which  then  prevailed  in  Europe, 
imprudently  en&^ed  in  an  Indian  war.  He  found  the 
Algon^uins  of  the  vicinity  of  Quebec,  and  the  Hurons  of  the 
fertile  island  since  naqfi^d  Montreal,  at  war  (according  to  the 
immemorial  custom  of  neighbouring  savages,)  with  the  Iro^ 
quoisy  a  powerful  confederation  on  the  western  border  of  the 
present  states  of  New- York  and  Pennsylvania, 

The  Indians  of  North  America,  a  generous  and  intelligent 
race  of  men,  woiild  seem  to  have  required  the  excitement  of 
war  and  bloodshfsd  in  default  of  the  active  puiisuits  and  in-^ 
genious  occupations  of  civilised  life,  to  preserve  them  from 
sinking  into  the  torpidity  of  indolence,  rather  than  for  the 
indnls^ence  of  the  brutal  passions  of  anger  and  revenge.  Can 
the  ^ropean  sophist  assign  as  plausible  a  reason  for  the  fre- 
quency of  wars  among  civilized  nations?  much  less  among 
professing  Christians,  fighting  under  the  same  banner,  pro- 
fessing to  obey  the  same  spiritual  Commander  f  Since  the 
plea  of  aggression  can  never  be  good  on  both  sides,  and  even 
in  defensive  wars,  which  are  mostly  held  to  be  justifiable,  on 
the  principle  of  necessity,  that  system  (no  less  prudent  than 
humane,  I  refer  to  universal  experience)  is  sure  to  be  aban-> 
doned,  with  all  its  advantages,  as  soon  aisf  opportunities  occur 
for  retaliation  or  reprisal. 

In  the  spring  or  1609|  he  headed  a  large  party  of  the 
savages,  (tne  name  seems  to  be  now  not  ui^appropriate)  who 
were  going  aeainst  the  Iroquois,  upon  the  great  lake,  to  which 
the  French  adventurer  then  gave  his  own  namot  They  pene- 
trated into  the  lake  by  the  river  since  called  the  Sorel^  and 
Champlain  remarked  that  the  fertile  islands  of  the  lake  were 
full  of  roebucks,  deer,  elks,  and  other  wild  animals,  partiealarly 
beavers,.,  who  absolptely  swfurmed  in  Ihose  Mnfreijuented  re* 


thsats,  wtiereio  they  bad  never  been  dislurbed  by  the  restless 
atarice  of  man; 

'  The  two  parties  met  accidentally  upon  the  lake;  but  it 
seems  the  Indians  of  America  were  not  accustomed  to  fight 
on  the  water,  though  they  were  such  perfect  masters  of  the 
paddle,  that  the  descendants  of  the  most  polished  nation  in 
Europe  have  never  yet  made  any  improvement  upon  their 
canoes  for  river  navigation. 

They  landed  updn  this  occasion  dn  the  eastern  shorci 
where  they  fought  with  bows  and  arrows,  the  only  missile 
weapons  of  which  they  were  then  possessed.  The  French 
fusees  soon  decided  the  fortune  of  the  day,  and  the  Iroquois 
fled  With  terror,  after  a  few  discharges,  which  were  accom- 
panied with  the  loss  of  many  of  their  leaders,  cut  down  by  the 
unerring  aim  of  the  European  rifle. 

Only  two  years  afterward  Champlain  went  again  on  the 
same  idle  expedition,  now  soothing  bis  conscience  with  the 
fond  imagination  ihht  it  might  be  a  means  of  spreading  the 
knowledge  of  the  cross,  and  procuring  the  future  establish-' 
ment  of  a  permanent  peace.  The  Algonquins^  or  rather  the 
French,  for  the  victory  was  gained  by  their  fire-armst  were 


now  agam  victorious. 


In  1615,  **  Like  a  true  knight-errant  of  the  woods  and 
lakes,"  says  Charlevoix,  (from  whose  authority  I  derive  the 
ancient  history  of  Canada)  Champlain  was  inconsiderate 
enough  to  make  a  third  of  these  marauding  expeditions,  to 
please  his  savage  neighbours,  the  Hurons  of  Hochelaga«  He 
now  received  several  wounds  from  the  Iroquois^  who  had  by 
this  time  recovered  from  their  surprise  at  the  novel  instruments 
of  warfare  adopted  by  their  enemies,  and  the  Hurons  re-< 
treated  with  rreat  loss,  carrying  off  their  wounded  in  a  sort 
of  wicker  basKets,  constructed  for  that  purpose^ 

Only  two  years  after  this,  so  little  popularity  had  Champ- 
tain  gained  among  his  more  immediate  neighbouiis  by  his 
imprudent  courtesy,  these  same  allies  of  his  had  plotted  to 
rid -themselves  of  the  new-comers,  and  the  timely  discovery  of 
theplot  alone  prevented  its  execution. 

Thus  was  the  colony  of  New  France  immersed  in  ruinous 
coDtests  with  the  natives,  from  its  very  first  establishment  $ 
and  we  need  look  no  farther  to  account  for  its  retarded  pro- 
gress, and  protracted  population,  at  the  end  of  half  a  century* 

But  in  justice  to  the  Indians  of  North  America,  let  it  never 
be  forgotten,  that  they  every  where  received  the  new-comers 
with  open  arms;  and,  while  they  conducted  themselves  peace- 
ably, entertained  no  ideas  of  repulsing,  much  less  of  exter« 
minattng,  the  intruders. 
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Accordingly,  when  William  Penn  laid  ibe  foundation  of  bis 
colony,  in  peace  and  friendship,  the  only  treaty,  it  has  been 
wittily  observed  by  Voltaire,  that  was  not  ratified  by  an  oath, 
and  that  never  was  broken,  a  peace  of  eighty  years  was  the 
happy  consequence ;  and  when  it  was  at  length  infringed,  in 
the  prosecution  of  European  quarrels,  the  peaceful  followers 
of  Penn  withdrew  from  a  government  whicn  could  no  longer 
be  administered  without  the  use  of  the  sword. 

In  the  year  1620,  the  Marshal  de  Montmorency  pur- 
chased the  viceroy alty  of  New  France,  of  his  brother-in-law, 
the  Prince  of  Conde,  (only  brother  to  Lewis  XIII.)  who 
had  caused  himself  to  be  invested  with  the  proud  title  of  Vice- 
roy of  New  France,  apparently  without  the  least  intention  of 
interesting  himself  in  the  affairs  of  the  colony. 

The  marshal  appears  to  have  slighted  the  bauble  as  soon 
as  it  had  gratified  nis  vanity,  parting  with  it,  in  l(i23,  to  his 
nephew  JHenry  de  Levi,  Duke  of  Ventadour,  in  the  same  ig- 
noule  manner  in  which  he  had  acquired  it.  From  the  surname 
of  thi^  nobleman,  it  will  be  remarked,  comes  the  name  of  Point 
Levi.  It  is,  I  believe,  the  only  memento  of  his  administration 
that  can  now  be  traced  in  Canada. 

In  the  next  year  (1624)  the  powerful  league  of  the  Iroquois 
made  a  general  attack  upon  the  French  settlements,  in  the 
hope  of  exterminating  the  obnoxious  intruders;  but  they  were 
repulsed  with  great  siaugbter. 

The  Duke  de  Ventadour  was  a  devotee  of  the  fashion  of  the 
times,  (Charles  V.  had  but  a  little  before  strove,  in  vain,  to 
shroud  his  royal  tempTes  in  the  cowl  of  a  monk,  and  to  bury 
imperial  solicitudes  in  the  oblivion  of  a  cloister.)  He  only 
wished  for  the  viceroyalty  of  Canada,  as  a  means  of  facilitat- 
ing his  views  for  the  conversion  of  the  savages ;  for  which 
purpose  he  engaged  the  Jesuits,  that  sect  of  the  Catholic 
Church  which  was,  at  its  first  institution,  remarkable  for 
application,  zeal,  and  talent ;  so  many  of  whose  members,  ap- 
parently denying  the  honours,  the  interests,  and  the  pleasures 
of  this  life,  were  afterwards  selected  by  the  sovereigns  of  JGu- 
rope  as  their  prime-ministers,  or  bosom  counsellors. 

In  1625  (I  mark  the  epoch  with  exactness,  because  I  con- 
sider it  as  a  date  of  the  first  importance  in  the  history  of 
Canada)  the  Duke  sent  over  three  fathers  and  two  bretnren 
of  that  distinguished  order.* 


•  When  the  pouesaions  of  the  Jesuits  fen  to  the  British  Crown,  a  few 
jears  since,  on  the  demise  of  the  last  incumbent,  (for  the  Jesuits  in  Canada 
were  protected  from  the  general  proscription  which  awaited  tliem  in  Europe) 
they  were  Talued  at  an  income  often  tboiiBand  pounds  sterlini^  a->ear.  The 
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Daring  all  Ihw  time>  tjz.  from  1G08  to  the  period  of  the  ar- 
riTal  of  tbe  Jesuits,  Champlain  appears  to  have  rarelj 
remained  above  one,  two,  or  at  most  three,  years  at  a  time  iu 
America,  although  the  affairs  of  the  colony  always  went  ill  in 
his  absence. 

The  next  year,  however,  (1626^  three  more  Jesuits  arrived 
from  France,  with  a  number  of  mdustrious  mechanics;*  and 
DOW,  says  Charlevoix,  '^  Quebec  beffait  to  assume  tbe  ap- 
*^  pearance  of  a  town ;  for  till  then  it  nad  been  but  a  fortified 
^  trading-house,  and  it  was  not  considered  at  (lome  in  any 
«*  other  light." 

In  1627,  another  form  was  given  to  tlie  government  of  New 
France,  by  Cardinal  Richelieu  ;  the  Duke  de  Ventadour  gave 
up  bis  vicieroyalfy,  and  the  affairs  of  Canada  were  arterward 
managed  by  a  company  of  merchants,  with  the  cardinal  at 
t-heir  head,  until  the  next  wars  between  France  and  England, 
and  tbe  clashing  interests  of  their  respective  colonies  rendered 
a  military  commander  indispensable. 

The  first  missionaries  in  Canada  appear  to  have  been  men 
of  eminent  piety  and  zeal ;  whose  labours  were  wonderfully 
blessed  among  the  Hurons ;  though  their  well-meant  exhorta- 
tions were  rejected  by  inimical  tribes ;  and  many  of  the  zealoos 
fathers,  in  time  of  war,  suffered  martyrdom  for  the  profession 
of  their  faith.* 

The  superannuated  survivors  of  (his  early  period  of  simpli- 
city and  devotion  (it  was  considered  as  the  golden  age  of  Ca- 
nada) have  always  been  venerated  as  the  patriarclis  of  New 
France.  Some  o(  them  were  yet  alive,  though  bending  be- 
neath tbe  weight  of  years  and  services,  when  Charlevoix  made 
his  first  visit  to  the  new  world  ;  and  their  memory  is  still  pre- 
served in  Canada  with  apostolic  veneration. 

To  the  year  1629,  under  the  pretence  afforded  by  the  siege 
of  Rocbelle,  an  £nglish  fleet,  said  to  be  conducted  by  a 
French  Protestant,  who  was  inimical  to  the  colony,  attacked 
and  easily  made  themselves  masters  of  Quebec,  at  a  time 
when  the  infant  settlement  had  reduced  itself,  by  its  own  mis- 
management and  the  failure  or  neglect  of  its  harvest,  to  a  state 
so  nearly  approaching  starvation,  that  they  could  scarcely  re- 


wbole  was  appropriated  by  tko  Brittali  nation*  with  its  usual  niunificenee,  to 
Ihe  estabiishmeot  of  public  schools. 

*  Anions  other  atfecting  iDstanccs  of  conversion  which  (hen  occarred 
among  tbe  sa\a^s,  so  called,  an  old  cliict'tain  is  mentioned  by  Charlevoix, 
of  a  hundred  years  of  age,  wlio  had  been  baptised  by  the  Jesuits  but  a  little 
before  bis  drab.  He  said,  in  his  last  illness,  with  great  tenderness  and 
self-abasement,  '*  Seigneur !  Jai  commence  bieo  lard  a  vous  aimer  V*  Lord  1 
1  have  begun  Xo  ]ov«  thee  very  late. 
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fraia  from  opening  their  ^tes  to  the  enemy,  as  their  ^e(irer^ 
from  the  stnl  gfreafer  evil  with  which  they  had  been  threat-i 
ened.  The  transient  conquest  was,  however,  restored  by  ami- 
cable compromise,  between  the  two  sovereigns,  at  the  treaty  of 
St.  Grermains,  in  1632«* 

In  the  year  1635  died  Samuel  de  Champlain,  who  has 
justly  been  denominated  the  father  of  New  France.  This 
circumstance  cast  a  damp  upon  the  joy  occasioned  by  the  res- 
toration of  the  colony  to  its  original  governors,  that  was  heigh- 
tenedy  a  year  or  two  after  that  event,  by  a  general  sickness 
among  the  Hurons,  which  had  well  nigh  swept  awaj^  the  In-^ 
dians  of  Canada  by  a  bloody  flux.  The  French,  it  seems, 
were  seized  by  the  same  disorder;  but  to  them  it  was  not 
fatal ;  whether  owing  to  the  difference  of  their  constitutions^ 
or  the  different  manner  of  treating  the  complaint. 

The  court  had  early  forbidden  the  Protestants  to  go  to  New 
France,  and  it  docs  not  appear  that  any  of  that  long  perse- 
cuted people  ever  established  themselves  permanently  on  the 
banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence ;  but  upon  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantz,  toward  the  close  of  this  century,  a  considerable 
body  of  those  humble  and  devout  professors  of  the  Christian 
faith,  who  might  say  with  St.  Paul,  "  Afier  the  way  which 
"  they  call  heresy,  so  worship  I  the  God  of  my  fathers ;"  took 
refu&'e  in  the  then  province  of  New  York,  where  their  poste- 
rity Tiave  become  numerous  and  respectable. 

In  1642  the  Hollanders  of  Manhattan  are  mentioned  as  fur-« 
nishing  the  Iroquois  with  fire-arms  and  spirituous  liquors,  and 
from  this  period,  which  appears  to  have  terminated  tne  golden 
age  of  Canada,  we  read  of^  nothing  for  twenty  years  but  wars 
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*  There  is  somethiDg  so  exqoisilely  artless  in  Charlevoix's  account  of  the 
different  manner  in  which  the  English  settlers  treated  the  Indians,  fnmi  th«t 
by  which  the  French  had  gained  the  affections  of  their  savage  neij^bourSy 
that  I  cannot  forbear  transcribing  it  for  the  amosement  of  the  reader^*'  Thtf 
English,  during  the  littie  time  in  which  they  had  been  masters  of  the 
country,  had  not  known  how  to  acquire  the  good-will  of  tlie  savages.  The 
Hurotos  never  appeared  at  Quebec  as  long  as  the  English  remained  there. 
**  The  other  tribes  that  resided  nearer  to  the  capital,  many  of  whom^  on  ac^ 
''count  of  particular  causes  of  dissatisfaction,  had  openly  declared  against 
*'*ns,  on  the  approach  of  the  English  squadron  showed  themselves  afterward 
**  very  rarely.  All  were  disconcerted,  when,  upon  laking  the  same  liberties 
**  with  the  new  comers,  which  they  had  been  accnstomed  to  do  with  the 
**  French,  they  perceived  that  such  manners  gave  ofience« 

'*  It  was  still  worse  some  time  afterward,  when  they  saw  themselves 
**  driven  out  of  those  houses  with  blows,  where,  till  then,  they  had  entered 
''  as  freely  as  into  their  own  cabins.  They  accordingly  kept  at  a  distance 
"  from  the  English  habitations ;  and  nothing  afterward  more  stronely  at« 
''.tached  them  to  our  interests  than  this  difference  of  manners  and  disposi- 
*'  tion  between  the  two  nations.'* 


witlioat  and  conspiracies  witbin ;  and  the  whole  history  of  New 
France  is  bnt  a  tissue  of  attacks  and  reprisals,  of  fnissions  re^ 
ceiled  or  reiected^  of  dissentions  between  the  civil  aud  eccle* 
siastical  authorities* 

To  these  calamittes  were  added  those  of  famine  and  pesti-' 
lenc^,  under  the  effects  of  which  we  can  scarcely  wonder,  con* 
siderin^  the  temper  of  the  times,  that  *'  voices  were  heard 
upon  earth,  and  portents  appeared  in  the  airr  There  were 
eclipses  of  the  sun,  and  halos  round  the  moon.  Strange  lighla 
were  seen  to  traverse  the  country  in  the  day ;  and  sriobes  of 
fire  gleamed  among  the  shades  of  night,"  Witches,  bowerert 
do  not  appear  to  have  ever  haunted  Uanada,  though  they  were 
not  unheard  of,  at  this  period,  in  France. 

All  these  things  were  considered  as  manifest  intimations  of 
the  wrath  of  God;  and  such  was,  indeed,  the  situation  of  the 
unhappy  colonists  about  the  year  1660,  that  they  did  not  dare 
to  leave  the  forts  without  an  escort ;  and  during  some  time  the 
sisters  of  the  two  nunneries,  in  the  outskirts  of  Quebec,  used 
to  retire  into  the  city  every  night  for  safety.  The  harvest 
could  not  be  gathered  in,  and  serious  thoughts  were  enter-* 
tained  of  abandoning  the  settlement  and  returning  to  France. 
Seven  hundred  Iroquois  kept  Quebec,  all  summer,  in  a  state 
of  siege.  The  next  year,  however,  these  people  (it  seems 
they  were  not  inveterate  enemies)  sent  a  flag  down  the  great 
river  with  proposals  of  peace,  demanding,  as  the  only  condi-t 
tion,  the  residence  of  a  missionary  among  them.  The  propon 
sition  was  gladly  embraced  by  the  humbled  colonists;  and 
they  now  set  themselves  to  repair  the  losses  which  they  had 
sustained,  by  neglecting  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace  rather 
than  those  of  war. 

In  the  year  1663  there  were  several  shocks  of  an  earthquake, 
which  are  said  to  have  been  felt  throughout  New  England 
and  New  Holland.  The  earthquake  would  appear  to  have  been 
real ;  though  its  effects  are  evidently  exaggerated  by  the  cre- 
dulous historian,  since,  though  the  houses  were  shaken  from 
side  to  side,  none  of  them  ^11  down ;  and  in  the  yawning, 
chasms  which  were  seen  to  open  in  the  bosom  of  the  eartha 
no  person  appeara  to  have  perished. 

IBut  all  these  supposed  indications  of  the  wrath  of  that  mer-^ 
ciful  Father,  and  all-gracious  Benefactor,  who  causeth  his  sun 
to  shine  upon  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  and  sendeth  rain^ 
alike  upon  the  just  and  upon  the  unjust,  were  now  atan  end ;  a 
Dew  epoch  commenced  under  brighter  auspices ;  and,  in  1663, 
the  kiDg  (Lewis  XIV.)  took  the  government  into  his  own 
hands.  His  majesty  sent  out  the  Marquis  de  Tracy  as  vice* 
roy  of  New  France ;  the  old  trading  company,  before  men** 
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tioned,  relinquishinj^  the  privileges,  which  bad  turned  to  rq 
little  account  iu  their  hanast  to  a  new  associatioHy  called  the 
West-India  Company,  which  was  modelled  by  the  great 
Colbert. 

It  was  in  the  year  1671,  that  the  first  discovery  was  made 
\y  rambling  voyagers,  of  the  existence  of  that  great  river  iii 
the  west,  which  was  destined  for  the  future  outlet  of  an  indus- 
trious (perhaps  immense)  population,  by  the  Gulph  of  Mexico. 
It  now  only  served  to  confirm  the  ambitious  views  of  France 
for  the  subjection  of  North  America. 

In  1672  arrived  the  Count  de  Frontenac,  as  governor- 
general  ;  who  built  Fort  Cataraqui,  now  Kingston,  at  the 
entrance  of  Lake  Ontario.  But  the  haughty  manners  of  this 
nobleman  gave  universal  umbrage  in  America,  and  he  was  re- 
called by  bis  royal  master  in  1682.  He  returned  again,  how-^ 
ever,  in  1689,  with  renewed  powers,  the  French  king  then 
entertaining  the  project  of  possessing  himself  of  the  more  fer- 
tile province  of  New  York;  a  design  which  appears  to  havQ 
been  prevented,  at  the  time,  by  an  irruption  of  the  Iroquois; 
and  afterwards  prudently  abandoned. 

In  the  summer  of  1690,  before  the  count's  arrival,  the  Fiv^e 
Nations  had  attacked  Montreal.  They  landed  at  La  Chine^ 
twelve  hundred  strong,  and  sacked  all  the  plantations  on  the 
island.  The  French  at  the  same  time  had  been  obliged  to 
abandon  Cataraqui;  and  the  neighbouring  Indians  were  with 
difficulty  prevented  from  joining  the  Iroquois^  by  the  personal 
influence  of  the  Sieur  Perot,  then  governor  of  Montreal,  to 
whom  they  were  strongly  attached.  New  France  is  said  to 
have  been  on  this  occasion  reduced  almost  as  low  as  it  had 
been  in.  1663,  by  a  concurrence  of  similar  circumstances. 

In  the  year  1690  a  joint  invasion  of  Canada  was  concerted 
between  New  England,  that  was  to  attack  Quebec  by  sea, 
and  New  York,  that  was  to  invest  Montreal  by  land.  Afajor 
Peter  Schuyler  commanded  the  party  sent  from  New  York, 
having  been  joined  at  Albany  by  a  body  of  Indians,  some  of 
whom  were  now  always  enlisted  in  every  quarrel  between  their 
European  neighbours.  He  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Prairie  de 
la  Madeleine,  where  he  was  repulsed  by  the  Count  de  Fron- 
tenac, who  was  there  posted,  with  a  large  body  of  French  and 
Indians.  The  fleet  aestined  to  attack  Quebec,  consisting  of 
thirty  sail,  fitted  out  in  the  ports  of  Massachusetts,  was  com- 
manded by  Sir  William  Phips.  Arriving  before  the  town  on 
the  5th  of  October,  Sir  William  summoned  the  Count  de 
Frontenac,  who  had  by  this  time  returned  from  Monti'eal,  to 
surrender  the  place.  In  the  chronicles  of  the  times,  the  pom-» 
pous  message  is  said  to  have  received  an  insolent  answer. 
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Cpon  this  he  landed  a  few  miles  below,  thinking  to  take  the 
town  by  stoml;  but  he  was  so  warmly  reoeived  by  the  French 
commandery  ^hat  he  was  fain  to  re-embark  in  the  night,  leaV** 
ing  behind  hfan  all  his  bagg^ffe  and  artillery.  The  fleet  now 
eannonaded  the  town,  but  with  little  effect ;  and,  being  driven 
from  their  moorings  by  stress  of  Weather,  Sir  William  retired! 
in  disorder,  on  the  I2th  of  October,  under  the  necessity  of 
avoiding  the  approach  of  winter.  Several  of  the  ships  of  this 
unfortunate  squadron  were  blown  off  to  the  West-Indies,  a^ 
they  end^voured  to  make  the  coast  of  New  England ;  and  some 
of  them  were  wrecked  in  the  Bay  of  St.  Lawrence,  or  nevoid 
more  heard  of.  Sir  William  himself  did  not  arrive  at  Bostooi 
with  the  shattered  remainder,  until  the  19th  of  November^ 

Quebec  had  been,  for  the  first  time,  regularly  fortified  in 
the  summer  of  1690,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  resist  a  formid-* 
able  attack,  which  it  would  have  been  utterly  unable  to  with-t 
stand,  had  it  taken  place  but  a  few  months  before^ 

The  English  and  Dutch  settlers,  upon  the  more  favourable 
coasts  and  rivers  to  the  south,  had  now  become  sufficiently 
populous  and  powerful  to  stimulate  the  Iroquois  or  Five  Na<^ 
tions  to  commence  hostilities  upon  the  French,  during  the 
frequent  wars  which  have  been  always  taking  place  between 
those  two  powerful  and  warlike  nations. 

The  early  emigrations  were  principally  from  the  northern 
coasts  of  France,  which  would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  reasons 
why  no  Protestants  engaged  in  this  colonial  adventure,  the 
grea(  body  of  the  Protestants  of  France  being  situated  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  whilst  the  migrations  from  Ene-* 
land  were  almost  entirely  confined  to  dissenters  from  theif 
national  establishment;  a  circumstance  which  has  probably 
had  no  small  share  in  producing  the  various  fortunes  of  the 
respective  colonies^ 

The  society  of  Jesuits  had  been  among  the  first  to  locate 
and  improve  the  Island  of  Montreal,  which  they  founded 
agreeable  to  traditional  record,  by  the  express  command  of 
I^wis  XIT.  as  far  up  the  mat  river  as  it  was  possible  for 
ships  to  sail.  They  were  followed  in  1657  by  the  Abb6  Que- 
tns,  and  the  brotherhood  of  St.  Sulpice. 

From  this  time  till  the  conquest  of  Canada  by  the  English^ 
which  occurred  in  the  year  17d9,  there  continued  to  take  place^ 
at  distant  intervals,  repeated  incursions  on  both  sides,  between 
the  French  and  English  provinces,  as  likewise  that  of  the 
Datcbf  with  various  degrees  of  success,  or  rather  of  disap" 
poiutment  and  disaster;  for  the  French  never  gained  any 
ground  upon  the  neighbouring  frontier,  and  the  hardy  sons  ot 
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New  England  had  more  than  once  invaded  Canada  toaa  litdr 
purpose,  or  rather  worse  than  none ;  particularly  in  the  y^ar 
171 19  when  Admiral  Walker  was  dast  away  in  the  Bay  of  St. 
Lawrence,  with  a  fleet  of  ships  intended  to  co-operate  in  ano- 
ther attack  upon  Quebec ;  before  General  Abercrombie,  at  the 
head  of  fii'teen  thousand  men»  was  repulsed  (in  1768)  by  the 
t^rench  and  Indians  at  Ticonderc^a,  a  formidable  out^post 
at  the  confluence  of  Lake  George  and  Lake  Cbamplain-^ 
now  far  within  the  acknowledged  boundary  of  the  United 
States. 

It  was  before  this  savage  entrenchment,  the  remains  of 
which  may  still  be  traced  by  those  wha  sail  upon  those  inland 
waters,  that  the  first  Lord  Howe  lost  his  life.  The  same  no* 
bleman,  whose  two  sons  afterwards  acted  so  conspicuous,  yet 
so  negative  a  part,  the  one  as  admiral,  the  other  as  comman- 
der-in-chief, in  the  strugpgle  that  soon  afterward  took  place 
between  the  British  colonies  and  the  mother-country,  for  con- 
tinental independence.  , 

In  the  following  year,  General  Wolfe  succeeded  in  wresting 
Quebec  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Marauls  de  Montcalm,  who 
fell,  together  with  the  successful  invaaer,  in  the  same  bloody 
field.  The  marquis  is  said  to  have  replied,  with  characteristic 
magnanimity,  when  Be  Was  told  that  ne  had  but  a  few  hours 
to  nve — **  So  much  the  better ! — I  shall  not  live  to  see  the 
surrender  of  Quebec.'* 

During  the  revolutionary  contest,  in  the  year  1775»  the 
American  General  Montgomery  felU  in  like  manner,  during  a 
fruitless  attack  upon  Quebec.  And  the  l&ritish  General  Bur- 
goyne,  in  1777,  having  descended  Lake  Champlain,  and  dissi- 
pated his  mighty  force  among  the  trackless  woods  which  then 
surrounded  it  on  all  sides,  was  fain,  at  Saratoga,  to  strike  the 
royal  standard  to  that  very  undisciplined  multitude  whom  his 
fulminating  proclamation  from  Illinois,  for  we  are  not  the 
only  people  that  are  chargeable  with  similar  rbodomontadesj 
had  begun  with  denominating  rebels  and  traiton^. 
*  Five-and-thirty  years  after  this  event,  in  the  year  1812,  dur- 
ing another  struggle  between  the  same  parties,  in  support  of 
national  pretensions,  the  British  Commodore  Downie,  with 
five' or  SIX  sloops  of  war,  was  completely  discomfitted  by 
M*Donough,  the  American  commander,  upon  the  same  Lake 
Champlain ;  and  the  trophies  of  his  victory,  their  dismantled 
bulks,  still  exhibit  their  black  and  battered  sides  among  the 
dark  firs  and  frowning  precipices  of  Wood  Creek. 

Sir  George  Provost,  who  bad  penetrated  to  Plattsburgh*  at 
the  head  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  precipitately  retreating  ta 
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SL  John**,  Qpon  this  event  taking  place  before  his  eyes,  with- 
out his  being  able  to  do  any  thing  to  prevent  the  unexpected 
catastrophe.* 

Sacb  are  the  melancholy  details  of  national  prowess:  alas! 
that  it  should  have  been  hitherto  in  vain  for  moralists,  philoso- 
phers, and  poets,  iinder  the  immediate  sanctioQ  of  the  Princb 
ofPeacb,  the  Captain  of  oar  Salvation,  to  deprecate  the  un- 
necessary effusion  of  blood  in  national  qnarrels.T-  ' 

Abl  what  mora  ihews  the  ysnity  of  life, 

Thtok  to  beboid  the  Katioiia  all  on  fire. 

In  crael  broUs  en^od,  and  deadly  strife ; 

Moat  Cfariitian  lOngs  inflamed  by  black  desire, 

With  honourable  mffians  in  their  hire, 

Cause  war  to  lage,  and  blood  aroand  to  pour ; 

Of  this  sad  work,  when  eac^  begins  to  tire, 

They  set  them  down  just  where  they  were  before ; 

Till,  for  new  scenes  of  woe,  peace  shall  their  force  restore. 

THB  ANCIENT  NOBUSSE. 

Of  the  ancient  Noblesse  of  Canada,  the  Counts  of  JLiongueil 
and  Su  Lawrence  have  long  been  extinct ;  and  the  small  re* 
matnder  being  now  deprived  of  -the  advantages  of  privilege 
^and  prepossession ;  and  having  no  longer  any  other  chance 
far  the  appointments  ef  power  and  profit,  but  what  they  must 
derive,  in  common  with  their  fellow-subjects,  from  personal 
merit,  are  rapidly  sinking  into  decay  or  insignificance*  Events 
which  they  are  said  to  have  accelerated  by  their  own  inatteiii- 
tion  to  qualify  themselves  for  public  confidenxsey  and  their 
-neglecting  to  preserve  their  families  from  the  supposed  coota- 
mination  of  plebeian  intermixture. 

Tet  there  still  remain  in  Montreal  and  at  Boucherville,  in 
dignified  retirement,  the  noble  families  of  Liavigniere,  De 
Bean  Jen,  Dechambault,  De  la  Naudiere,  and  others.  And 
at  Quebec  are  yet  found  the  ancient  Chevaliers  de  Lery*. 

The  Baronies  of  Port  Neuf  and  of  Longueil  preserve  upon 

Sarchaient  the  obsolete  titles  of  their  ancient  lords ;  but  those 
ignities  no  longer  descend  with  the  estates ;  and  they  may 
be  considered  as  virtually  extinct,  since  the  honours  which 
Aey  claim  have  not  been  derived  from  the  British  Crown. 


^  1  aay  nothing  of  the  taipd  manifestoes  and  retrograde  manoeuvres  of 
General  Hull,  or  General  Smythe,  upon  Canadian  gnmnd ;  and  man^  other 
Inlile  attempts  on  both  sides  to' penetrate  into  each  others  borders— m  pore 
bravado— or  on  marauding  expeditions,  without  end  or  aim— since  they  all 
temiinated,  as  usual  in  such  oases,  in  the  disgrace  or  discomfiture  of  the  iii- 
fider ;  and  perred  no  other  purpose  than  to  add  another  lesson  to  the  many 
abcady  fefgotten  by  disappointed  ambition,  upon  the  inevitable  misohances 
of  oflensive  war. 

N2 
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I  mudi  doubt  the  correctness  of  my  ortbography  ia  these 
foreign  denominations,  but  I  have  now  no  means  of  correcting 
it ;  baying  collected  most  of  this  local  information  on-board 
the  steam-boat,  in  Lake  Champlain,  not  from  printed  docu- 
ments, to  which  I  might  again  recur,  but  from  two  Canadian 
fentlemen,  one  of  them  a  father,  and  the  other  a  bachelor- 
rother,  of  reserved  habits,  but  of  gentle  manners,  and  aficcr 
tions  mild.  They  reminded  me  of  Sterne^s  *^  my  Father  and 
Uncle  Tobv,"  calculating  the  possibilities  of  his  eldest  bro- 
ther Bobby  s  projected  toiir  of  Europe.  For  these  two  good 
souls  were  going  all  the  way  to  Philadelphia,  to  accompany 
t^o  hope  of  the  family  (a  well-grown  youtu,  whom  American 
parents  would  have  considered  fully  competent  to  the  task  of 
taking  care  of  himself)  on  his  way  to  take  shipping  for  France, 
to  perfect  himself  in  the  celebrated  schools  of  Paris,  for  the 

f practice  of  physic ;  which,  it  seems,  is  a  profession  less  wil- 
ingly  embraced  in  Canada,  by  youths  of  family  or  spirit,  than 
that  of  the  law — Creoles  having  no  chance  for  preferment  in 
'  the  army. 

They  had  heard  the  well-merited  fame  of  our  penitMtiary, 
and  were  solicitous  to  inform  themselves  of  its  details,  as  there 
is  a  probability  that  some,  at  least,  of  its  beneicial  provisions 
may  be  adopted  in  the  new  places  of  correction  attd  confine- 
ment which  are  now  erecting  at  Montreal.  I  told  them  what 
I  knew  of  the  system,  and  recommended  them  to  apply  to  the 
benevolent  managers  of  that  institution,  for  the  mformation 
which  I  know  they  will  most  willingly  impart. 

Thus  the  benevolent  (may  I  not  say,  with  reverence,  the 
grodlike)  plan  pf  correcting,  with  a  view  to  reform  rather  than 
punish,  is  generally  extending  itself  from  land  to  land.  May 
it  one  day  pervade  the  world,  and  do  away  the  barbarous 
custom  of  inHicting  sanguinary  punishments,  in  the  face  of 
day,  with  which  the  streets  of  the  most  polished  capitals  in 
]Burope  now  shock  the  feelings  of  the  American  traveller ! 


m 


ON  THS  LEAGUE  OF  THE  IROQUOIS,  OR  FIVE  NATIONS. 

The  justly  celebrmted  oonfedsracy  of  Five  Nations,  which  existed  in  tho 
Jieart  <k  the  New  Continent,  when. the  first  migrators  landed  from  Evropc, 
was  a  powarfoi  l^^ue,  which  had  existed  for  ages,  like  <hat  of  (he  States  of 
Holland,  qt  the  ancient  Republics  of  Greece,  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  de- 
fence ajpunst  pow.erful  nci^bours  |  but  without  impairing  the  independent 
jmisdiction  of  any  of  its  membeFs. 

It  affords  a  strikini^  parallel  to  that  potent  and  wide-spread  confederation, 
which  has  since  taken  place  among  the  succeeding  occupants  of  the  same 
xich  and  well-watered  territory,  which  is  adapted,  in  an  unexampled  dcgroe, 
iff  d^rvy  to  their  utmost  limits  the  actiTe  energies  of  ciyilized  man/ 
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lids  abMiginil  >Hicittioo,  which  is  entitled  to  move  letpectfol  notice 
tlmn  has  ever  yet  been  allotted  to  it  in  American  history ;  but  to  which 
amplc^  though  tardy,  jtigtice  will  be  done  by  oar  ftatnre  poets  and  historians, 
(maty  it  not  be  when  too  late  to  trace  tte  features  of  their  character  with  the 
precision  of  which  the  interesting  subject  is  yet  snioeptible  1)  then  consisted 
of  the  Mohawlu,  the  Oneidas,  the  Onondagoes,  tne  Cayugas,  and  the 


Of  these,  the  Mohawks,  then  sitaated  on  the  fertile  banlcs  of  the  river 
which  still  bears  their  name,  were  considered  as  the  chief  nation,  or  tribe ; 
bat  the  great  council  of  the  confederacy  assembled  annaaily  at  Onondaga  {1 
have  myself  seen  the  great  wigwam,  sixty  or  eighty  feet  in  length,,  in 
wliicfa  was  kindled  the  conncil-fire»  before  the  dereliction  of  National  Sove- 
reignty to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  had  dissolved  the  aboriginal 
anion)  <m  acooont  of  the  central  situation  of  that  place,  which  rendered  it 
convenient  for  the  assembling  of  the  confederated  tribes. 

Of  this  powerftd  league,  which  is  supposed  to  have  once  extended  the 
letior  of  its  armslVom  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Hudson's  Bay,  the  Sennekaas 
are  the  only  tribe  that  is  now  numerous  enough  to  bo  of  any  political  import- 
ance. They  are  yet  to  be  tbund  in  large  boNdies  upon  the  eastern  banks  of 
l<ake  Erie ;  where  the  curious  traveller  may  still  witness,  at  their  occasional 
jDouncils,  all  the  striking  peculiarities  of  the  Indian  character. 

An  old  vrar-ehief,  called  the  Farmer's  Brother,  whose  person  and  features 
.are  stamped  with  aJl  the  hardihood  of  antiquitv,  is  yet  living;  and  the  chief 
speaker,  vulgariy  called  Red  Jacket,  but  in  his  own  tongue,  with  appro- 
priate qualification,  Tsekuyeaalhaw,  *'  the  man  that  keeps  you  awake,'' may 
still  be  heard,  occasionally,  delivering  orations  that  Cicero  or  l^mosthenes 
woold  have  listened  to  with  delight    I  have  myself  heard  this  native  orator 

rk  for  hours  together,  at  one  of  the  last  public  treaties  that  was  held  with 
tribe.  His  discourse  was  then  taken  in  short-hand.  It  was  upon  local 
policy,  and  therefore  is  now  forgotten,  though  it  went  through  the  newspa- 
pers of  the  day ;  but  some  of  his  speeches,  in  reply  to  the  solicitations  of  dif- 
ferent missionaries  to  the  Sonnekaa  tribe,  to  change  the  religion  of  their 
Others  for  the  Christian  creed,  have  been  often  reprinted  in  our  periodical 
publications,  and  can  only  be  read  with  astonishment  They  elevate  tho 
untutorsd  Indian  far  above  Pope's  elegant  apology  for  that  supposed  igno- 
rance and  imhccility  witli  which  self-complacent  Europeans  have  been 
pleased  to  designate  the  wild  man  of  America. 

Wheta  Father  Charlevoix,  a  learned  Jesuit,  Urst  assisted,  as  the  Frsnch  say, 
at  an  Indiap  Council  (for  the  gift  of  eloquence  was  not  confined  to  the  orators 
of  the  Five  Nations)  he  could  not  believe  that  the  Jesuit,  who  acted  as  inter- 
preter, was  not  imposing  upon  the  audience  tlie  effusions  of  his  own  brilliant 
imagjntition. 

Yet  Charievoi^  had  been  accustomed  to  the  orations  of  Masillon  and 
Boardaloue;  when  those  eminent  orators  displayed  all  tho  powers  of  pulpit 
eloquence,  at  the  funerals  of  princes,  upon  the  fertile  subject  of  the  vanity 
of  life ;  but  he  confesses  that  he  had  never  heard  any  tiling  so  interesting  as 
the  extempore  discourses  of  an  Indian  chief. 

Even  those  vrfao  have  had  the  enviable  privilege  of  listening,  in  the  British 
Hoase  of  Commons,  to 

Tl>«  popular  btruiffoo,  the  Urt  nipljr, 
Tl^  lo|^,  Vkd  the  wU4om,  eod  the  wit, 

that  fiowed  spontaneous  from  Burke,  and  Sheridan,  and  Fox,  and  Pitt,  duri  ii^ 
the  most  splendid  period  of  British  oratory,  have  freely  acknowledged,  thai 
ihcy  never  heard  any  thing  more  impressive  than  an  Indian  speech,  accotn- 
panied,  as  it  usually  is,  with  all  the  graces  of  unconstrained  delivery. 
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A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  BEAVER,  IN  CANADA. 

That  sagacious  and  persevering  animal,  Ibe  BeaTer,  is  the  proper  emblem 
of  republican  America,  and  was  so  adopted  by  Franklin,  in  his  designs  for 
the  continental  bills.  He  is  a  pattern  of  conjugal  fidelity  and  paternal  care* 
JLiaborious,  thriCly,  frugal,  watchful,  and  ingenious.  He  submits  to  govern- 
ment in  the  republican  form  for  the  benefits  of  political  association ;  but  is 
never  known,  in  the  most  powerful  isommaiiities,  to  make  depredations 
4ipon  his  weaker  neighbours. 

On  the  first  arrival  of  Europeans  in  Canada,  the  beaVer  was  found  of  the 
nze  of  four  feet  in  length,  and  the  weight  of  fifty  or  sixty  pounds ;  but  all 
animals,  hunted  for  their  furs,  or  skins,  have  become  much  less,  or  rather 
have  been  prevented  from  becoming  so  large,  as  they  were  before  the  ap- 
proach of  civilisEed  man.  He  is  now  rarely  met  with  of  a  greater  length 
than  three  feet,  or  a  greater  weight  than  twenty-five  to  thirty  pounds. 

The  back  of  this  remarkable  animal  rises  like  an  arc.  His  teeth  arc  lopg, 
broad,  stn)ng,''and  sharp.  Four  of  these,  two  above  and  two  below,  arc 
called  indsors.  These  teeth  project  one  or  two  inches,  and  are  curved  like 
a  gouge.  The  toes  of  his  fore-feet  are  separated,  as  if  designed  to  answer 
the  purpose  of  fingers.  His  hind-feel  are  fitted  with  webs,  adapted  to  the 
purpose  of  swimming.  His  tail  is  a  foot  long,  an  inch  thick,  and  five  or  six 
inches  broad ;  it  accordingly  serves  the  purpose  of  a  trowel  in  plastering  his 

Wherever  a  number  of  these  animals  come  together,  they  immediately 
combine,  in  society,  to  perform  the  common  business  of  constructing  their 
habitations;  apparently  acting  under  the  most  intelligent  design.  Though 
there  is  no  appearance  indicating  the  autliority  of  a  chief  or  leader,  yet  no 
contention  or  disagreement  is  ever  observed  among  them. 

When  a  snfiiciant  number  of  them  is  collected  to  form  a  town,  the  public 
business  is  first  attended  to;  and,  as  they  are  amphibious  anipials,  provision 
is  to  be  made  for  spending  tbev^thne,  occasionallv,  both  in  and  out  of  the 
water.  In  conformity  to  3m  law  of  their  nature,  they  seek  a  situation  which 
is  adapted  to  both  these  purposes. 

With  tliia  view,  a  lake  or  pond,  sometunes  a  running  stream,  is  pitched 
upon.  If  it  be  a  lake  or  pond,  the  water  in  it  is  always  deep  enough  to 
admit  of  their  swimming  under  the  ice.  If  it  be  a  stream,  it  i^  always  such 
a  stream  as  will  form  a  pond  that  shall  be  every  w/iy  convenient  for  their 
purpose ;  and  such  is  their  forecast,  that  they  never  &x  upon  ^  situatijn  that 
will  not  eventually  answer  their  views. 

Their  next  business  is  to  construct  a  dam.  This  is  always  placed  in  the 
most  convenient  part.of  the  stream  ;  the  form  of  it  13  either  straight,  rounding, 
or  angular,  as  the  peculiarities  of  the  situation  require ;  and  no  human  inge- 
nuity could  improve  their  Jabonrs  in  these  respects. 

The  materials  they  use,  are  wood  and  earth.  They  choose  a  tree  on  tbo 
river-side  which  will  readily  fall  across  the  stream ;  and  some  of  them  apply 
themselves  wit h  d  iligence  to  cut  it  through  with  their  teeth.  Others  cut  down 
smaller  trees,  which  tliey  divide  into  e^nal  and  convenient  lengths.  Some 
drag  these  pieces  to  the  brink  of  the  river,  and  others  swim  with  them  to  the 
spot  where  the  dam  is  forming. 

As  many  as  can  find  room  are  engaged  in  sinking  one  end  of  these  stakes ; 
and  as  many  more  in  raising,  fixing,  and  securing,  the  other  ends  of  tlicm. 
Others  are  employed  at  the  same  time  in  carrying  on  the  plastering  part  of 
the  work.  The  earth  is  brought  in  their. mouths,|formed  into  a  kind  of  mortair 
with  their  feet  and  tails ;  and  thi^  is  spread  over  the  intervals  between  the 
stakes,  saplings  and  twigs  being  occasionally  interwoven  with  the  mud  and 
slime. 

Where  two  or  three  hundred  beavers  are  united,  these  dams  are  from  six 
to  twelve  feet  thick  at  the  bottom ;  at  the  top,  not  more  than  two  or  three, 
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In  that  part  of  ibe  dam  whiob  b  oppoied  to  tBef  coirent,  the  stakes  are  pkoed 
oblique^ ;  bat  on  that  side  where  the  water  Is  to  fall  over,  they  are  placed 
io  a  perpendiciikr  direction. 

These  dams  are  sometimes  a  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  always  of  the 
exact  height  which  will  answer  their  ^purposes. 

The  ponds  thus  formed,  sometimes  cover  five  or  six  hundred  acres.  They 
geoerally  spread  over  grounds  abounding  with  trees  and  bushes  of  the  softest 
wood,  maple,  birch,  poplar,  willow,  &c.  and,  to  preserve  the  dams  against 
inundation,  the  beaver  always  leaves  sluices  near  the  middle,  for  the  re- 
dundant water  to  pass  off. 

When  the  public  works  are  completed,  the  beavers  separate  into  small 
companies,  to  build  cabins  or  houses  for  themselves.  These  are  built  upon 
piles,  along  the  borders  of  the  pond.  They  are  of  an  oval  construction,  re- 
sembling a  bee4uve ;  and  they  vary  from  four  ,to  ten  feet  in  diameter,  ao- 
cording  to  the  number  of  fhmilies  they  are  to  accommodate. 

These  dwellings  are  never  less  than  two  stories  high,  generally  three ; 
and  sometimes  they  coutain  four  apartments.  The  walls  of  these  are  Iron 
two  to  three  feet  thick,  formed  of  the  same  materials  with  the  dams.  On 
the  inside  they  are  made  smootli,  but  left  rough  without,  being  rendered  im- 
penetrable to  rain.  The  lower  story  is  about  two  feet  high,  the  second  is 
formed  by  a  floor  of  sticks  covered  with  mud,  and  the  upper  apartment  ter- 
minates with  an  arched  roof.  Through  each  floor  there  is  a  passage,  and 
the  uppermost  floor  is  always  above  the  level  of  the  water. 

Each  of  these  huts  has  two  doors,  one  on  the  laod-side,  to  admit  of  their 
going  out  and  seeking  provision  that  way ;  another  under  the  water  and 
below  where  it  freezes,  to  preserve  their  communication  with  the  pond. 

No  association  of  people  can  possibly  appear  more  happy,  or  be  better 
regulated,  than  the  tribe  of  beavers.  The  male  and  female  always  pair. 
In  September  they  lay  up  their  winter's  stock,  which  consists  of  bark,  and 
the  tend^  twigs  of  trees.  Then  commences  the  season  of  love  and  repose ; 
and  daring  the  vrinter  they  remain  within,  every  one  ciyoying  the  fruits  of 
his  own  labour,  without  pilfering  from  any  other. 

Towards  spring  the  females  bring  forth  their  young,  to  the  number  of 
three  or  four.  Soon  after,  tlie  male  retires  to  gather  firs  and  vegetables,  as  ^ 
the  spring  opens ;  but  the  dam  remains  at  home,  to  nurse  and  rear  up  their  ' 
3oung.  The  male  occasionally  returns  home,  but  not  to  tarry,  until  the 
end  of  the  year;  yet,  if  any  injury  should  happen  to  their  works,  the  whole 
society  are  soon  collected,  by  some  unknown  means,  and  they  join  all  their 
forces  to  repair  the  injury  which  has  been  sustained. 

Whenever  an  enemy  approaches  their  village,  the  beaver  who  first  per- 
eeivea  the  unwelcome  stranger,  strikes  on  t^  water  with  his  tail,  to  give 
notice  of  ibe  approaching  danger;  and  the  whole  careful  tribe  instantly 
plunge  into  the  water. 

The  fur  of  this  wonderful  animal,  which  is  so  much  prized  in  commerce, 
is  an  interior  coat,  there  being  a  doable  growth  of  it  over  all  parts  of  the 
body ;  the  outer  and  longer  b^ing  of  an  inferior  quality,  while  the  inner, 
being  thus  preserved  from  an*  and  injury,  is  thick,  fine,  and  as  soft  as  silk. 
The  sacks  which  contain  the  precious  oil,  used  in  medicine  under  the  name 
of  castoreum,  lie  concealed  behind  the  kidneys. 

They  Tary  very  much  in  colour.  The  most  esteemed  shade  is  black,  and 
they  have  been  found  periectly  white;  but  the  general  colour  of  the  species 
b  a  chesnut-brown. 

In  a  state  of  nature,  undisturbed  by  barbarous  and  selfish  man,  this  provi- 
dent animal  lives  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  and  prepares  the  way  for  several 
generations,  adapting  his  dwellings  to  the  increase  of  his  family. 

END  OF  SANSOM'S  TRAVBLS. 
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XXAVING  recently  returned  from  a  tour  of  iconsiderable 
-'^  extent  in  tbe  United  Statesi  I  avail  myself^  with  plea- 
sure, of  the  first  leisure  moment  to  communicate  some  facta 
relative  to  tbe  Mineralogy  and  Geology  of  that  part  of  tbe 
country  through  which  I  have  passed. 

INTRODUCTORY  REMARlLS. 

Before  doing  this,  permit  me  to  premise,  that,  in  consecuence 
of  my  limited  acquaintance  with  these  branches  of  iHatural 
Science,  and  the  still  more  limited  time,  which  other  and  im^ 
portant  concerns  allowed  me  to  devote  to  the  subiect,  I  can  do 
little  ,more  than  g^ve  a  general  description.  What  my  eye 
could  catch,  as  I  travelled  from  one  country  and  wilderness  to 
another,  preserving  occasionally  a  few  of  the  most  interesting 
specimens,  was  alfl  could  do.    The  narrative  I  am  about  to 

Sive,  is  drawn  principally  from  the  notes  which  were  taken  oii 
e  journey,  and  will  be  confined  to  a  simple  statement  ofntch 
fads  as  were  either  observed  by  myself,  or  derived  from  good 
authority.     Their  application  to  preconceived  theories  I  leave 
to  those  who  have  more  leisure  and  disposition  for  speculatioi^ 
than  myself. 

A  description  of  a  few  natural  and  artificial  curiosities  whicb 
came  under  particular  notice,  will  not,  I  trust,  be  thought  an 
improper  digression.  The  whole  is  committed  to  your  dispo- 
.  sal ;  and,  if  it  shall  add  but  one  mite  to  the  treasury  of  Ameri* 
can  Natural  History,  I  shall  be  gratified,  and  rejoice  to  have 
made  even  this  smaJI  remuneration  for  your  unwearied  efibrts, 
to  impart  to  one,  formerly  your  pupil,  a  love  for  Natural  Science* 

The  Auihor'g  RmUe. 

Sllj  route  was  in  a  line  nearly  direct  from  Boston  to  Neir 
Orleans ;  passing  through  the  principal  cities  to  Washington  ; 
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ttesM^  diigttnlly,  through  ViigiiiM,  East  Tennenee,  and  the 
Mrth-w€steni  angle  of  Georgia ;  in  a  western  eourae  through 
the  Dorth  division  of  the  territory  of  Alabama,  to  the  nortb-^ 
eastern  boaadary  of  the  State  of  Mississippi ;  and  thence  in  a 
line  oeaiijr  aoath-west  to  Natches.  From  this  last  place  I 
descended  the  river  Mimssippi  to  New  Orleans.  On  my  re^ 
toniy  I  frec|aently  varied  from  this  course,  and  had  increased 
sppmrtanities  for  surveying  the  coantry.  In  both  instances  I 
passed  through  the  countries  belonging  to  the  Cherokee, 
Chickcsnwt  and  Choctaw  tribes  of  Indians,  and  travelled  among 
them,  in  all,  about  one  thousand  miles. 

Oeology  t^f  Virginia. 

As  others  have  described  more  minutel v  and  accorately  than 
I  can,  the  country  north  of  Virginia,  I  shall  begin  with  a  few 
reHiarks  on  the  geological  character  of  that  State.  It  is  there 
that  the  traveller,  in  passing  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  interior, 
crosses  successirely  the  most  important  formations  of  the  earUi, 
from  the  most  recent  alluml  to  the  oldest  primitive.  For  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  coast,  the  country  is  allovial.  It 
then  assumes  an  older  secondary  formation — and  sandstodib 
and  puddinntone  are  frequent.  This  is  the  character  of  the 
district  of  Columbia,  and,  indeed,  of  a  great  part  of  the  valley 
of  the  PMomac« 

Sandiione  of  the  Capitol,  ^e. 

In  this  valley,  and  adjacent  to  the  river,  is  found  the  sand« 
stone  of  which  the  president's  house  and  the  capitol  are  con^ 
structed.  It  is  composed  of  fine  silicions  grams,  is  easily 
wrought,  and,  from  its  colour,  has  the  appearance,  at  a  small 
distance^  of  white  marble. 

Beautiful  Breccia^ 

It  is  also  in  the  valley  of  this  river,  and  not  far  from  its  fa* 
moua  passsge  through  the  Blue  Ridge,  that  immense  quarries 
of  beauttfuiBreccia  have  been  opened.  This  rock  was  first 
brought  into  use  by  Mr.  Latrobe,  tor  some  years  employed  by 
the  government  as  principal  architect.  It  is  composed,  of  pel>* 
blee,  and  fragments  of  silicious  and  calciireous  stones,  of  almost 
every  size,  from  a  grain  to  several  idches  in  diameter,  stronglv 
and  perfectly  cemented.  Some  are  angular,  others  rounded* 
Their  coloura  aro  very  various^  and  often  bright,  lied,  white, 
brown,  grey,  and  green,  are  alternately  conspicuous,  with 
every  intermediate  shades  Owing  to  the  silicious  stones  which 
are  frequently  imbedded  through  the  mass,  it  is  wroofi^ht  with 
much  difiiculty ;  but,  when  finished,  shews  a  fine  polish,  and  is 
unquestionably  one  of  the  most  beautifully  variegated  marbles 
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Ibat  ever  ornamented  any  place.  It  would  be  difficult  to  con- 
ceive of  any  tbingf  more  grand  than  the  ball  of  the  Representai* 
tives,  in  the  capitol,  supported  aa  it  is  by  twenty  or  thirty  pil- 
lars formed  of  tnd  solid  rock,  and  placed  in  an  ampbitheatrical 
range ;  each  pillar  about  tbtee  feet  in  diameter,  and  twenty  id 
height.  Some  idea  of  the  labour  which  is  employed  in  work<» 
ing  the  marble  may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  that  the  expense 
of  each  pillar  is  estimated  at  five  thousand  dollars.  The  spe- 
cimens in  your  possession  are  good  examples  of  its  general 
atructurci  but  convey  no  adequate  idea  of  its  beauty. 

Petrifaction  of  Wood, 

It  will  be  proper  to  notice,  in  this  place,  a  petrifaction  of 
woodywhich  is  found  on  the  road  from  Washington  to  Freder- 
icksburgb,  sixteen  miles  from  the  latter,  and  four  miles  north  of 
the  court-house  in  Stafford  county.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  size, 
ratber  than  for  any  singularity  in  the  composition.  |t  was 
found  by  digging  away  the  earth  on  the  side  of  the  roadi  and 
appears  to  have  been  the  trunk  of  a  considerable  tree.  Xt  is 
frmly  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  penetrates  it  obliquely;  bow 
far  has  not  yet  been  ascertained.  At  the  time  I  saw  it  about 
two  feet  bad  been  exposed. '  The  diameter  is  about  eight 
inches.  Its  colour  is  white,  sometimes  resembling  that  of 
wood.  The  fibres  are  well  preserved,  and  so  is  the  general 
structure.  It  is  much  to  be  aesired,  that  some  one  would  clear 
i(  from  its  bed,  and  give  it  entire  to  one  of  our  mineralogical 
cabinets. 

Geological  JFeaturesi   . 

Next  to  the  alluvial  and  secondary  formations,  as  you  pass 
to  the  west  and  north-west,  are  to  be  found  ranges  of  granite 
and  shistose,  and  other  priniitive  rocks;  interspersed  with 
these  may  be  seen  sandstone,  clay,  slate,  quartz,  and  limestone. 
Oranite  ranges  were  particularly  seen  in  the  neigfhbourhood  of 
Fredericksburgb,  crossing  the  Kappahannock ;  and  in  Orange 
and  Albemarle  counties,  extending  nearly  to  the  Blue  Ridge. 
Great  quantities  of  quartz  and  quartz-rock,  sometimes  cover- 
ing with  their  fragments  the  sides  of  hills,  are  frequent.  An* 
otner  and  more  interesting  rock  in  the  same  connexion,  is  found 
in  Albemarle  county.  For  some  time  I  doubted  to  what  class 
to  refer  it.  But  from  its  resemblance  to  the  rocks  of  the  east 
and  west  mountains  near  New  Haven,  I  ventured  to  call  it  trap, 
or  whinstone.  It  becomes  more  abundMit  as  you  approach  the 
Blue  Ridge,  and  the  granite  disappears.  On  the  sides  and 
summit  of  the  mountain  its  appearance  is  more  decidedly  that 
of*  greenstone.  In  crossing  the  south-west  mountain,  the  range 
to  which  Montieello  beldkigs,  and  distant  from  the  Blue  Ridge 
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about  twenty-five  miTes,  I  observed  the  same  roclc.  Whether 
this  opinion  is  jusf,  you  will  be.  able  to  decide  from  the  speci- 
mens which  have  been  forwarded. 

Blue  Ridge* 

I  hovei'epeatediy  named  the  Blae  Ridge.  It  is  the  first  of 
those  long  and  parallel  ranges  of  mountains,  called  the  Alle- 
|4iany ;  and  eonstitutes  one  of  the  most  prominent  features  in 
the  geology  of  the  United  States.  Its  height  I  cannot  deter- 
mine with  accuracy.  Probably  it  would  tiot  average  more  than 
one  thousand  feet.  Its  base  may  extend  in  diameter  from  one 
to  two  miles;  and  yet  such  is  the  iufluence  it  has  on  the  cli- 
mate, that  vegetation  on  the  eastern  is  usually  two  weeks  ear- 
lier than  on  the  western  side.  And,  what  is  remarkable,  this 
difiTerence  obtains,  on  the  former  side,  at  least,  imtil  you  arrive 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  summit.  I  crossed  the 
mountain  in  two  places,  distant  from  each  other  one  hondred 
miles,  but  observed  nothing  essentially  different  in  their  mine- 
ralogy. At  one  of  them,  called  the  Kockfisb-Gap,  on  the  road 
from  Charlotteville  to  Staunton,I  spent  a  few  hours,and  brought 
away  specimens  of  all  the  varieties  of  minerals  which  I  could 
find.  Thc»e  have  been  submitted  to  your  inspection.  Among 
them  you  will,  I  think,  see  finreenstone,  epidote,  and  slate,  more 
or  less  allied  to  the  first.  These  are  the  most  common  rocks, 
and,  excepting  the  second,  are  usually  stratified.  The  epidote 
is  generaAy  associated  with  quartz,  and  sometimes  is  imbedded 
in  it.  In  s6me  instances  it  has  a  porpbyritic  appearance,  and 
is  very  beautiful.  In  others,  it  is  coated  with  small  filaments 
of  a  greenish  asbestos.  Other  minerals  were  found,  whose 
nature  I  could  not  so  easily  determine*  I  regret  exceedingly 
that  I  cannot  furnish  you  with  a  more  complete  description  of 
this  interesting  mountain.  That  its  character  is  peculiar,  or 
diiTerent  from  the  country  on  either  side  of  it,  must  be  obvious 
to  the  most  superficial  observer.  Its  principal  rock  does  in- 
deed bear  a  resemblance  to  the  trap  or  wninstone  of  Albe- 
marle county,  and  yet  I  thinkyou  will  say  it  is  not  the  same. 
One  fact  of  importance  cannot-be  mistaken ;  this  moutitatn  con- 
stitutes the  great  dividing  line  between  the  granite  and  lime- 
stone countries.  For  you  no  sooner  reach  its  western  base, 
than  the  greenstone  and  epidote.  disappear;  and  limestone  per- 
vades the  country  for  hundreds  of  miles  in  every  direction.  In 
all  the  distance  from  this  mountain  to  New  Orleans,  I  did  not 
find  a  single  specimen  of  granite,  or  greenstone.  This  may 
appear  singular,  since  Mr.  Maclure  and  Professor  Cleveland 
have  a  granite  range  on  their  maps,  immediately  west  of  the 
Blue  Ridge ;  and  even  that  mountain  is  ot|  those  map/s,  in  some 
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rnrti  of  ir,  covered  with  tbe  ^^ranitic  tinge.  This  may  be  true, 
can  answer  for  only  two  points  of  it,  and  for  that  part  of  the 
country  beyond,  lying  near  tbe  main  road  to  Tennessee.  In 
Ais  route  i  descended  almost  the  whole  length  of  the  great 
▼alley  included  between*  the  Blue  Ridge  on  the  east,  and  the 
north  inountain  on  the  west.  But  in  no  instance  did  I  meet 
with  specimens  of  granite ;  nor  west  of  tbe  Blue  Ridge  with 
any  m*evailing  rock  but  limestone.  I  know  of  no  reason  why 
the  Blue  Ridge  should  not  be  regarded  as  the  first  great  di» 
▼iding  line  between  the  granite  and  limestone  countries.  The 
chanjpe  in  the  geological  formation  is  so  sudden  and  strikine* 
that  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  most  careless  traveller,  wilk 
his  eves  open,  not  to  observe  it.  The  face  of  nature,  he  can- 
not but  perceive,  wears  a  different  aspect;  the  air  is  more 
cool  and  lively ;  even  the  water  wbicn  he  drinks  possesses 
new  properties  perceptible  to  his  taste.  The  inhabitants  no 
longer  speak  or  their  *< sandstone  water; *'  but  everywhere 
he  bears  of  **  limestone  water."  Indeed,  for  800  miles  in  the 
direction  which  I  travelled,  he  tastes  no  other  water.  .  Every 
spring  and  every  rivulet  is  strongly  impregnated  with  carbo- 
nate of  lime.  1  he  vessels  in  which  it  is  prepared  for  culinary 
use,  soon  become  lined  with  a  white  calcareous  crust.  Nor  is 
its  taste  the  only  inconvenience  experienced  by  tbe  traveller 
unaccustomed  to  it.  It  often  injures  the  health  of  a  stranger, 
and  covers  the  surface  of  tbe  body  with  cutaneous  eruptions. 

JAmesfone  Country  in  inclined  Strata. 

The  geological  observer  has  now  entered  upon  a  very  in- 
teresting field.  Its  great  extent,  and  its  wonderful  uniforgiity, 
give  new  facilities  to  investigation.  Two  divisions  of  it  seem 
to  have  been  made  in  nature. 

The  Jirst  is  that  which  includes  tbe  limestone  lying  in  m- 
CUHBD  sTttATAf  Tbis  division  extends  from  tbe  Blue  Ridge 
lo  the  Cumberland  mountain  in  East  Tennessee,  a  distance. in 
the  direction  of  my  route  of  600  miles.  Of  course  it  includes 
all  the  ranges,  five  in  number,  of  the  Alleghany  mountains. 
Tbe  strata  lie  in  a  course  north-east  and  south-west,  the  same 
as  the  general  course  of  the  mountains.  Tbe  angle  which 
they  make  with  the  horiaon  is  very  variable,  from  25*  to  45*. 
The  colour  of  the  rock  varies  from  blue,  and  pale  blue,  to  grey, 
or  greyish  white ;  frequently  it  presents  a  dull  earthy  appear- 
ance. The  fracture  is  more  or  less  conchoidal.  Siometimes 
the  T4Kk  assumes  a  different  character,  and  the  fracture  is  ua« 
even,  and  the  texture  firm.  ,Tbis  last  is  distinguished  from  the 
former,  not  only  by  the  fracture,  but  by  the  colour.  It  is 
usually  spoken  of  by  the  inhabitants  as  tbe  grey  Umestonef  the 
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coloor  of  the  other  beiw  tMotlly  of  a  bloitb  cftsf.  It  dUhis 
from  that  also  by  being  less  brittle,  and  poaseaaing  the  quality 
denominated  by  stone^atteni  ^Mougb/  In  conaeqaence  of 
thia^  and  ifa  endurine  beat  better,  it  ia  more  frequently  iwed  in 
bidldiog  than  the  other.  This  variety  of  limestone  ia  not  ud^ 
coiiiOM>n«  Ita  colour  ia  not  always  ^rey«.  sometimes  it  is  a  red- 
dish brown,  and  sometimes  white.  Immense  quantities  of  it, 
poaaeaaing  either  a  greyish  or  reddish  brown  colour,  are  found 
m  the  yicinity  of  Knoxville,  East  Tennessee.  One  range  of 
it  ia  croaaed  by  every  road,  passing  to  the  south  and  east  of 
KnovTille.  Its  appearance  is  that  of  some  variegated  marbles ; 
white  veins  penetrate  it,  and  wind  through  it  in  every  dire<f- 
tioD.  Whether  any  part  of  it  has  a  texture  sufficiently  fine 
and  firm  to  be  wrougoi  to  advantage,  is  yet  to  be  determined. 
To  the  eye  of  a  auperficial.  observer,  there  are  many  indica- 
tions that  it  has*.  A  specimen  of  very  fine  white  marble,  re« 
semUing  the  Italian  white,  was  shewn  me  in  Augusta  county, 
Virginia,  which  waa  found  fifteen  miles  from  Staunton,  where 
there  ia  said  to  he  a  considerable  quantity  of  it. 

Limestone  Country  in  Horizontal  Strata. 

The  second  great  division  of  the  limestone  country  expends, 
on  the  route  which  1  took,  two  hundred  miles  from  the  Cttin^ 
berland  mountain,  and  others  associated  with  it  south-west,  as 
far  as  the  Dividing  Ridge,  which  separates  the  waters  flo%ving 
into  the  Tennessee  from  those  which  proceed  direct  to  the 

Sdf  of  Mexico.  The  grand  circumstance  which  distinguishes 
e  limestone  of  this  division  from  that  already  described,  is 
this,  ITS  STRATA  AHB  HORIZONTAL.  Frequently  immense  pile« 
may  be  seen  forming  bold  precipices,  bi^t  always  in  horizontal 
layers,  differing  in  thickness  from  a  few  inches  to  many  feet. 
Hfow  far  ibia  arrangement  extends  to  tie  west  and  north,  I 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  learn.  Travellers  always  speak  of 
the  limeatone  rocks  in  West  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  as  flai^ 
from  which  circumstance  I. conclude,  that  the  Cumberland 
mountain  forms,  for  a  considerable  distance  at  least,  the  eastern 
boundary.  I  have  observed  but  three  other  particulars  in 
which  the  strata  of  the  horizontal  difier  from  those  of  the  tJi* 
dined  limestone. 

1.  Its  colour  is  not  so  strongly  marked  with  the  bluish  tinge. 

2.  It  ia  not  so  commonly  penetrated  with  white  veins  of  a 
seonicrystallized  carbonate  of  lime  ;  nor  is  it  so  frequently  as* 
sociated  with  the  uneven  fractured  species, 

3.  Petrifications  are  oftener  found  in  it, 

I  will  here  take  the  liberty  to  suggest,  whether,  in  our  maps 
of  gedogy,  some  notice  should  not  pe  taken  of  this  very  imr 
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porUmt  division  in  the  limestone  country.  Such  a  division  ex- 
ists tn  fact ;  nature  has  made  it ;  and  if  geology  depends  oti 
nature  for  its  only  legitimate  ind actions,  there  can  be  noressoh 
why  a  feature  so  prominent  as  this  should  be  overlboked;  I 
shall  not  undertake  to  account  for  their  difference :  but  would 
not  every  geological  theorist  consider  them  as  distinct  for<^ 
mations  f  * 

Cumberland  Mountain. 

The  Cumberland  mountain,  which  forms  a  part  of  this  di- 
viding line,  is  itself  a  singular  formation.  It  belongs  to  the 
class  called  "  Table  mountains."  Its  width  varies  from  a  few 
miles,  to  more  than  fifty.  Its  height  is  not  perceptibly  different 
from  that  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  It  forms  a  circuit,  in  a  shape 
somew.hat  resembling  a  half^moon.  Winding  to  the  sou th-west, 
it  keeps  a  course  north  of  the  Tennessee  river,  in  some  placed 
nearly  parallel  with  it ;  passes  a  few  miles  to  the  south-east  of 
Huntsville  in  the  Alabama  territory,  and  not  long  after  ter- 
minates. At  one  part,  over  which  I  crossed,  the  mountiiin  is 
eighteen  miles  wide.  This  is  about  150  miles  south-west  of 
Knoxviile,  a  little  north  of  the  35th  degree  of  N.  Lat.  I  had 
not  ascended  the  mountain  more  than  half-way,  before  I  found 
sandstone  begin  to  intermingle  with  limestone  strata.  As  I 
drew  near  the  summit,  the  limestone  disappeared  entirely,  and 
sandstone  prevailed  in  abundance,  with  no  other  mineral  asso- 
ciated until  I  reached  the  western  descent,  where  I  met  bold 
precipices  of  horizontal  limestone,  reachingfrom  the  base  to 
the  summit.  I  examined  several  sandstone*rocks  whife  cross- 
ing the  mountain,  found  them  usually  imbedded  in  the  earth, 
generally  with  flat  surfaces,  of  a  fine  grain,  and  strong  texture. 
The  colour  is  usually  a  reddish  brown,  or  greyish  red.  The 
specimen  which  you  have  received  is  a  good  example.  I 
crossed  this  mountain  in  the  vicinity  of  Huntsville,  not  less 
than  100  miles  south-west  of  the  place  above-mentioned,  and 
found  it  not  wider  than  mountains  commonly  are.  Its  height 
had  also  become  less,  and  horizontal  limestone  in  regular  strata 
prevaikd  in  every  part. 


*  The  modesty  of  the  writer  has  prevented  him  from  applying:  to  the  forma- 
tions which  he  has  well  described^  the  terms  tranntion  and  secondary ,  which 
there  can  be  little  doubt  do,  in  ftict,  belong  to  them.  His  strata  of  highly 
inclined  limestone  appear  to  belong  to  the  transition  class  of  Werner,  add 
his  flat  strata  to  the  secondaiy.  It  may  be  observed,  in  this  place,  that  the 
specimens  allnded  to  in  the  text  (passim,)  appear  to  be  correctly  described 
by  Mr.  Cornelius,  and  to  justify  )iis  geological  inferences  as  far  as  hand-spe- 
cimens, seen  at  a  distance  from  their  native  beds,  can  form  a  safe  basis  for 
general  geological  indactions. 


AlthoQgfa  tbm  mouQtain  fomtB  a  part  of  tbe  dividing  line 
which  ha9  been  mentioned»  it  does  not  exclusi?ely  so:  for  the 
RackooD  mountain,  which  crossed  the  Tennessee  river,  at  the 

C*  ce  so  well  known  by  the  name  of  ^  the  Suck,"  and  the 
ok-Out  mountain,  whtch  terminates  abruptly  about  six  miletf 
to  the  left  of  **  the  Suck,''  form  an  acute  angle  with  the  Cum* 
berland,  and  are  composed  of  horizontal  strata  of  limestone. 
Thus,  it  would  appear,  the  Hoe  which  divides  the  two  kingdoms 
of  this  rock  is  nearly  north  and  south,  inclining,  perhaps,  a 
few  points  to  the  east  and  west 

And  here  I  cannot  forbear  pausing  a  moment  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  grand  and  picturesque  scenery  which  opens  to 
tbe  Fiew  of  the  admiring  spectator.      The   country  ^  still 
possessed  by  the  aborigines,  and  the  hand  of  civilization  has 
done  but  little  to  soften  the  wild  aspect  of  nature.    The  Ten- 
nessee river,   hfiving  concentrated  into  one  mass  the  nume- 
rous streams  it  has  received  in  its  course  of  three  or  four 
bundred  miles,  glides  through  an  extended  valley  with  a  rapid 
and  overwhelming  current,  half-a-mile  in  width.   At  this  place, 
a  group  of  mountains  stand  ready  to  dispute  its  progress.  First, 
the  ^  L.ook-Out,"   an  independent  range,   commencing  thirty 
miles  below,  presents,  opposite  the  river's  course,  its  wAd  and 
rocky  termination  of  two  thousand  feet.    Around  its  brow  is  a 
pallisade  of  naked  rocks,  from  seventy  to  one  hundred  feet. 
Tbe  river  flows  upon  its  base,  and  instantly  twines  to  the 
right.      Passing  on  for  six  miles  further,  it  turns  again,  and 
is  met  by  the  side  of  the  Rackoon  mountain.    Collecting  its 
strength  into  a  channel  of  seventy  yards,  it  severs  tbe  moun« 
tain,  and  rushes  tumultuously  through  the  rocky  defile,  wafting 
the  tremblins^  navigator  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in  two  or  three 
minutes.    Tfais  passage  is  called  **  The  Suck.''    The  summit 
of  the  Liook-Out  mountain  overlooks  the  whole  country.   And 
to  those  who  can  be  delighted  with  the  view  of  an  intermina* 
ble  forest,  penetrated  by  the  windings  of  a  bold  river,  inter- 
spersed^ with  hundreds  of  verdant  prairies,  and  broken  by 
many  ridges  and  mountains,  furnishes,  in  the  month  of  May, 
a  landscape  which  yields  to  few  others  in  extent,  variety,  or 
beauty.    Even  the  aborigines  have  not  been  insensible  to  its 
charms ;  for  in  the  name  which  they  have  given  to  the  Look- 
Out  mountain  we  have  a  laconic,  but  very  striking  description 
of  the  scenery.     This  name,  in  tbe  Cherokee  language,  with- 
out the  aspirated  sounds,  is  O'tullee^ton-iannd-td'hunnd-ree  ; 
literally,  ^*  mountains  looking  at  each  other." 
I  have  already  remarked  tnat  the  limestone  of  this  mountain 
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lies  in  horizontal  ntnita :  one  mile  east  from  its  base  it  is  in^ 
dined.  *  Like  the  Camberlandi  it  contains  immense  rocks  o^ 
8aodstoile»  but  of  a  coarser  g^ain»  Terming  occasionally  into 
pudding'-stone.  I  was  told  by  a  white  man,  a  professed  mill- 
Wrighty  that  among  these  sandstone-rocks,  he  anew  of  many 
Ikiiich  were  saitable  for  millstones.  At  the  missionary  estab-^ 
Kshmenti  called  V  Brainerd/'  eight  miles  east  of  the  mountain, 
I  saw  one  of  them  which  was  used  for  ihis  purpose  to  much 
advantage.  It  is  composed  of  fine  and  larsfe  grains  of  silicious 
stones,  nearly  white,  and  resembling  pebbles  of  white  quartz  i 
the  texture  is  firm. 

Silicious  Mineralif  ^c. 

I  will  now  notice  an  important  fact,  applicable  to  the  wholtf 
extent  of  limestone  country  which  has  come  unde^  my  obser* 
vation.  It  is  its  association  with  a  description  of  mineruls,  ail 
of  which  appear  to  be  silicious.  To  describe  them  minutely 
would  require  several  pages.  From  the  time  I  entered  the 
limestone  country  till  I  left  it  this  association  was  observed* 
The  minerals  included  in.it  differ  much  in  their  external 
character.  Their  size  varies  from  that  of  rocks  to  the'  smallest 
fragments.  Usually  they  lie  loose  upon  the  earth,  in  angular 
forms,  having  the  appearance  of  a  stone  that  has  been  broken 
in  pieces  by  the  hammer.  Sometimes  they  cover  the  sides  of 
hills  atid  mountains  in  such  abundance  as  to  prevent  or  impede 
vegetatioii.  When  the  disintegration  is  minute,  they  are  ser- 
viceable rather  than  otherwise ;  and  the  farmer  talks  of  his 
**good  black,''  or  **  white  gravel  land."  It  renders  this*  ser- 
vice, I  presume,  not  by  decomposition,  but  by  preventing  the 
soil  and  its  manure  from  being  washed  away.  Indeed,  the 
different  varieties  of  it  are  generally  scattered  over  the  surface, 
in  pieces  so  small,  that,  for  convenience-sake,  the  i^hole  may  be 
denominated  a  silicious  gravel. 

Sometimes  the  mineral  is  imbedded  in  limestone,  in  the 
form  of  nodules,  thus  indicating  their  original  connexion 
with  ir. 

The  varieties,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  are  quartz,  horn- 
stone,  flint,  jasper,  and  semi-opal ;  and  several,  which  to  me 
are  uon-descripts.  Quarts  is  tne  most  abundant.  It  is  found 
of  different  colours;  compact,  and  porous  or  cellular;  of  every 
size ;  simple  and  associated  with  other  silicious  stones ;  mas- 
sive and  crystallizedr  In  Augusta  and  Rockbridge  counties  111 
Virginia,  beautiful  crystals  of  quartz,  of  a  singular  form,  are 
found.  They  are  six-sided  prisms,  with  double  acuminations, 
that  is,  with  siy-sided  pyramids,  mounted  on  the  opposite  ends 
of  the  prism.     A  specimen  of  two  such  crystals  united,  you 


luiT*  fMijirfd.  It  ir«t  feiud  ti«ar  Le&iogtoo.  A  «Briou8  r*- 
mly  of  ^a  qaarts  gnivel^toiie  ocean  on  both  aides  of  Elk 
mer,  a  !4m  miles  leibove  its  junction  with  the  Tennessee,  in  tho 
Alabnma  territory.  As  you  travel  to  the  west  from  Hunts^ 
Tiiie,.  it  appears  first  io  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort  Hampton, 
two  miles  east  of  £lk  rirer,  and  may  be  seen  for  ten  miles 
west  of  that  riven  The  mineral  is  remarkable  for  containinr 
a  carious  petrifaction.  Its  first  appearance  is  that  of  a  solid 
screw.  On  examination!  however,  yon  find  it  is  not  spiral, 
but  coDsisis  of  parallel  concentrhc  layers.  Their  diameter 
yaries  in  different  specimens,  from  that  of  a  pin  to  half  an  inch* 
Tbey  stand  in  the  centre  of  a  hollow  cylinder,  extending  its 
whole  length,  and  occupying  about  one-third  of  its  dimen- 
sions. The  stone  is  sometimes  perfectly  filled  with  these 
forms.  The  petrifaction  t  conid  not  have  named  had  you  not 
pronoonced  it  the  *<  Entrochite^'' 

Marmiamef  next  to  quartz,  is  the  most  abundant  of  the  sili- 
cious  minerals  associated  with  limestone.  It  is  very  often 
s^n  imbedded  in  rounded  masses,  both  in  the  inclined  and 
horizoiltal  strata. 

JPlint  is  more  rare.  Several  fine  specimens  were  observed 
on  the  western  declivity  of  the  Look-Out  Mountain,  but  in  no 
instances  in  large  masses  or  Quantities. 

SemirOpal  was  found  in  one  instance  on  the  dividing  ridge, 
which  isdnstitates  the  sontfaf^-western  boundary  of  the  lime-stone 
strata. 

Of  the  non-descripts  you  have  sefreral  specimens.  One 
varietT  strikes  fire  with  steel,  is  a  milk-white  colour,  adheres 
slightly  to  the  tongue,  and  has  no  degree  of  translucency  on 
its  edgesk  As  Mr.  Kain  has  furnished  you  with  an  interestino^ 
detail  of  particnlar  minerals  found  in  East  Tennessee  ana 
Western  Virginia,  I  need  not  recapitulate  what  he  has  so 
well  said. 

I  will  conclude  this  part  of  the  narrative  with  a  brief  notice 
or  a  few  curiosities  occurring  in  the  region  whioh  has  been 
described* 

CaDe«* 

1.  ft  is  well  kaown  that  it  furnishes  a  ^eat  number  of  in- 
teresting caves.  They  are  found  alike  m  the  inclined  and 
horizontal  strata.  Some  of  them  are  several  miles  in  extent, 
and  afford  fine  specimens  of  earthy  and  alkaline  salts. 

Wier^s  ciave,  in  Virginia,  hlis  been  described  by  Mr.  Kain. 
I  have  in  my  possession  a  nup  of  its  most  important  apart* 
meots,  includmg  its  whole  length,  copied  from  a  anrvey  made 
by  Mr.  J.  Padc,  im  October,  1806;  alao  the  notes  of  anotbar 
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purvey  innde  in  May,  1816,  by  tli9  Rer.  Conrad  S^ec^e/  of 
Augasta  county,  and   Mr.  Robert  Grattan ;  which,  with  aii 
explanation,  and  particular  deBdription,  I  hope  to  be  abl6  t& 
transmit  to  your  at  a  future  time. 

From  these  surveys,  it  appears  that  the  whole  extent  of  the 
•cave,  hitherto  discovered, does  not  exceed  eight  hundred  jrards.^ 
This  was  the  length  stated  to  me  by  the  ffuidey  when  I  visited^ 
it  in  August,  181 7«  I  cannot  but  Ihink  there  is  some  mistake; 
in  Mr.  Kain's  remark,  that  **  it  is  a  mile  and  a  half  in  extent/' 
I  spent  four  hours  in  examining  every  accessible  part,  and  by 
permission  of  Mr.  Henry  Bingliam,  the  owner,  made  a  large' 
collection  of  specimens,  which  were  transmitted  for  the  cabinet' 
Bt  Yale  College. 

The  Natural  Bridge. 

^4  My  object  in  naming  this  celebrated  curiosity,  is  not  to 
give  a  new  description  of  it,  but  merely  to  furnish  a  correct' 
account  of  its  dimensions.  L  visited  it  in  company  wit&  the' 
Rev.  Mr.  Huson,  who  had  previously  found  its  height,  by  a 
cord,  to  be  two  hundred  ana  ten  feet.  We  now  found  it,  by 
the  quadrant^  to  be  two  hundred  and  eleven  feet,  and  the  arcor 
through  the  centre  about  forty  feet. 

Some  have  attempted  to  account  for  this  ereat  curiosity,  br 
supposing  that  a  convulsion  in  nature,  may  have  rent  the  hill 
in  which  it  stands  asunder,  thus  forming  the  deep  and  narrow 
defile  over  which  the  rocky  strata  were  left,  which  constitute" 
its  magnificent  arch.  If  so,  the  sides  should  have  correspond-^ 
ing  parts.  At  a  distance  from  the  base  no  such  correspond^ 
ence  is  perceptible.  At  the  base,  the  rocks  are  more  t>r  less 
craggy  and  irregular.  This  led  me  to  take  the  courses  and 
distances  of  each  side*    The  followivg  was  the  result: 


£aitern  side  presents  4  angular  points. 

1.  N.  65«  W.  1  chain.  09  links. 

2.  N.  72    W.  1   064 

3.  N.  67    M'.  1    12t 

4.  N.  60    W.  0   33    


1 


Western  side  preteiits  3  angular  polati ; 

1.  N.  60«  W.  0.  ehain.  45  Unks^ 

2.  N.  67    W.  1   12i 

3.  N.  77.    W.  1  44 


The  chain  used  contained  60  links,  equal  io  33}  feet^ 
The  distance  between  the  abutments  at  the  north  end  of  their 
tMnes  is  80  feet,  at  the  south  end  66  feet.  As  they  ascend,  the" 
distance  is  greater.  These  data  give  the  following  diagram  >^ 
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Jllfbofigli  coiiftiderable  resemblance  appears  at  the  bate,  yet 
^m  no  such  correspondence  is  visible  forty  feet  above  it,  and  the 
«ides  for  the  whole  remaining  distance  to  the  arch,  one  bun- 
4lred  and  thirty  feet«  lose  their  craggy  [appearance  entirely, 
and  present  tne  smooth*  irregular  surface  of  the  oldest  rocks. 

Tne  following  anecdote  will  evince  the  effect  which  the 
sight  of  the  natural  bridge  produced  on  a  servant,  who,  with"** 
out  having  received  any  definite  or  adequate  ideas  of  what  he 
was  to  see,  attended  his  master  to  this  spot. 

On  the  summit  of  the  hill^  or  from  the  top  of  the  bridge^ 
the  view  is  not  more  awful  than  that  which  is  seen  from  the 
brink  of  a  hundred  other  precipices.  The  grand  prospect  is 
from  below.  To  reach  it  you  must  descend  the  hill  by  a  blind 
patbt  which  winds  tbrongh  a  thicket  of  trees,  and  terminates 
at  the  instant  when  the  whole  bridge,  with  its  broad  sides  and 
lofty  anch,  all  of  solid  rock,  appears  perfectly  in  sight.  Not 
one  in  a  thousand  can  forbear  to  make  an  involuntary  pause ; 
but  the  servant,  who  had  hitherto  followed  his  master,  without 
meeting  with  any  thing  particularly  to  arrest  his  attention, 
had  no  sooner  arrived  at  this  point,  and  caught  a  glance  of 
the  object  which  burst  upon  nis  vision,  than  be  fell  upon  his 
knees,  fixed  in  wonder  and  admiration^ 

A  River  flowing  J^rom  a  Cave* 

3.  I  will  next  mention  a  singular  cave,  which  I  do  not  re- 
member ever  to  have  seen  described.  It  is  situated  in  the 
Cherokee  country,  at  Micojack,  the  north-western  angle  in  the 
map  of  Georgia,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Nicojack 
cave*  It  is  twenty  miles  S.  W.  of  the  Look- Out  mountain,  and 
)ia)f-a-iQile  from  the  south  bank  of  the  Tennessee  river.    The 
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RackaoD  mountain,  in  whicli  it  is  ntuated,  here  fronit  to  tb* 
north-east.  Immense  layers  of  horizontal  limestone  form  m 
precipice  of  considerable  height*  In  this  precipice  the  cave 
commences ;  not  however  with  an  openincp  pf  a  tew  feet,  as  is 
eommon,  but  with  a  mouth  fifty. feet  high,  and  one  hundred 
and  sixty  wide.  Its  roof  -is  formed  by  a  solid  and  regular 
layer  of  limestonct  having  no  support  but  the  sides  of  tho 
cave,  and  as  level  as  the  floor  of  a  house.  The  entrance  is 
partly  obstructed  by  piles  of  fallen  rocks^  which  appear  to  have 
Deen  dislodged  by  some  great  convulsion.  From  its  entrance* 
the  cave  consists  chiefly  of  one  grand  excavation  through  the 
rocks,  preserving  for  a  great  distance  the  same  dimensions  as 
at  its  mouth. 

What  is  more  remarkable  than  all,  it  forms,  for  the  whole 
distance  it  has  yet  been  explored,  a  walled  and  vaulted  pas- 
sage, for  a  stream  of  cool  and  limpid  water,  which,  where  it 
leaves  the  cave,  is  six  feet  deep  and  sixty  feet  wide.  A  few 
years  since,  Col.  James  Ore,  of  Tennessee,  commencing  early 
jn  the  morning,  followed  the  course  of  this  creek  in  a  canoe, 
for  three  miles.  He  then  came  to  a  fall  of  water,  and  was 
obliged  to  return  without  making  any  further  discovery; 
Whether  be  penetrated  three  miles  up  the  cave  or  not,  it  is  a 
fact  he  did  not  return  till  the  evening,  having  been  busily 
engaged  in  his  subterranean  voyage  for  twelve  hours.  He 
stated  that  the  course  of  the  cave,  after  proceeding  some  way 
to  the  south-west,  became  south;  and  south-east-by^south  the 
remaining  distance. 

Natural  Nitre. 

The  sides  of  the  principal  excav«ition  present  a  few  apart^ 
meats  which  are  interesting',  principally  because  they  furnish 
large  quantities  of  the  earUi  from,  which  the  nitrate  of  potash 
is  obtained.  This  is  a  circumstance  very  common  to  the  caves 
of  the  western  country.  In  that  at  Nicojack  it  abounds,  and 
is  found  covering  the  surfaces  of  fallen  rocks,  but  in  more 
abundance  beneath  them.  There  are  two  kinds,  one  is  called 
the  **  clay  dirt,"  the  other  the  <'  black  dirl ;"  the  last  is  much 
more  strongly  impregnated  than  tho  first.  For  several  years 
there  has  been  a  considerable  manufacture  of  saltpetre  from 
this  earth.  The  process  is  by  lixiviation  and  crystallization, 
and  is  very  simple.  The  earth  is  thrown  into  a  hopper,  and 
the  fluid  obtained  passed  through  another  of  ashes,  the  alkali 
of  which  decomposes  the  earthy  nitrate,  and  uniting  with  its 
acid,  which  contains  chiefly  nitrate  of  lime,  turns  it  into  nitrate 
of  potash.  The  precipitated  lime  gives  the  mass  a  whitish 
l^olouri  and  the  consistence  of  curdled  milk.    By  allowing  it 
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tostaml  m  a  kffge  trbogbt  the  precipilate^  which  is  principally 
Iime»  ratMides,and  the  superincuinbetit  fluid,  now  an  alkaline 
instead  of  an  earthy  nitrate,  is -carefully  remored  and  boiled 
for  some  time  in  iron-kettles,  till  it  is  ready  (o  crystallize*  It 
is  then  removed  again  to  a  large  trough,  in  which  it  shoots  into 
crystals.  It  is  now  called  **  rough  sbot-petre."  In  this  state 
it  is  sent  to  market,  and  sells  usually  for  sixteen  dollars  per 
hundred  weight.  Sometimes  it  is  dissolved  in  water,  re- 
boiled,  and  re-crystallized,  when  it  is  called  refined,  and  sells 
for  twenty  dollars  per  hundred.  On^  bushel  of  the  clay  dirt 
yields  from  three  to  five  pounds,  and  the  black  dirt  from 
seven  to  ten  pounds  of  the  rough  shot-petre.  The  same  dirt, 
if  returned  to  the  cave,  and  scattered  on  the  rocks,  or  mingled 
with  the  new  earth,  becomes  impregnated  with  the  nitrate 
again,  and  in  a  few  months  may  be  thrown  into  the  hopper, 
and  be  subjected  to  a  new  process. 

The  causes  which  have  produced  the  nitric  salts  of  these 
caves,  may  not  yet  have  been  fully  developed.  But  it  is 
highly  probable  they  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  decomposition 
of  aminal  substances. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  in  an  uncultivated  country 
they  would  become  the  abodes  of  wild  animals,  and  even  of 
savage  men.  That  they  have  been  used  by  the  natives  as 
burial-places,  is  certain.  In  one  which  I  entered,  I  counted 
a  hundred  human  skulls,  in  the  space  of  twenty  feet  square. 
AH  the  lesser  and  more  corruptible  parts  of  each  skeleton  had 
mouldered  to  dust,  and  the  whole  lay  in  the  {greatest  confusion. 
I  have  heard  of  many  such  caves,  and  to  this  day  some  of  the 
Indians  are  known  to  deposit  their  dead  in  them.  From  the 
decomposition  of  such  suDstances,  it  is  well  known  the  acid  of 
the  nitric  salts  arises,  and  it  would  of  course  unite  with  the 
lime  every  where  present,  and  form  nitrate  of  lime. 

Moundsp 

4.  I  have  but  one  more  article  of  curiosity  to  mention  under 
this  divisioq.  It  is  one  of  those  artificial  mounds  which  occur 
so  frequently  in  the  western  country.  I  have  seen  many  of 
ihem,  an4  read  of  more;  but  never  of  one  of  such  dimensions 
as  that  which  I  am  now  to  describe. 

It  Ls  situated  in  the  interior  of  the  Cherokee  nation,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Eiowee,  vulgarly  called  Hightower  River, 
one  of  the  branches  of  the  Koosee.  It  stands  upon  a  strip  of 
alluvial  land,  called  River  Bottom.  I  visited  it  in  company 
with  eight  Indian  chiefs.  Tlie  first  object  which  excited  at* 
tention  was  an  excavation  about  twenty  feet  wide,  and  in  some 
parts  ten  fi^et  deep.     Its  course  is  nearly  thdt  of  a  setnicircle ; 
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the  eidremities  extending  towards,  tbe  rivw»  irkiek  fattm  a 
small  elbow.  I  had  not  time  to  examine  it  minutely.  An 
Indian  said  it  extended  each  way  to  tberiver»and  had  several 
unexcavated  parts,  which  serred  for  passages  to  the  area  which 
it  encloses.  To  my  surprise,  I  founa  no  embankment  on  either 
side  of  it.  But  I  did  not  long  doubt  to  what  place  the  earth 
had  been  removed ;  for  I  had  scarcely  proceeded  two  hundred 
yards,  when,  through  the  thick  forest«tree«,  a  stupendous  pile 
met  the  eyet  whose  dimensions  were  in  full  proportion  'to  tim 
entrenchment.  I  bad  at  the  time  no  means  of  taking  an  aecu«> 
rate  admeasurement^  To  supply  my  deficiencyt  I  out  a  long 
Fine,  which  was  preserved  until  I  had  an  opportnnity  of  as«> 
certaining  its  exact  length.  In  this  mann^  I  found  thcf  dis<r 
tance,  from  the  margin  of  the  summit  to  the  base,  to  be  one 
hundred  and  eleven  feet ;  and,  judging  from  the  degree  of  its 
declivity,  the  perpendicular  height  cannot  be  less  than  seventy^ 
five  feet.  The  circumference  of  the  base,  including  the  feet  of 
three  parapets,  measured  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  four- 
teen feet^  One  of  these  parapets  extends  from  the  base  to  the 
samrait,  and  can  be  ascended,  though  with  difficulty,  on  horse- 
back. The  other  two,  after  rising  thirty  or  forty  feet,  ter* 
minate  in  a  kind  of  triangular  platform*  Its  top  is  level,  and, 
at  the  time  I  visited  it,  was  so  completely  covered  with  weeds^ 
bushes,  and  trees  of  most  luxuriant  growth,  that  I  could  not 
examine  it  as  well  as  I  wished.  Its  diameter,  I  judged,  must 
be  one  bnndred  and  fifty  feet.  On  its  sides  and  summit  are 
many  largre  trees  of  the  same  description,  and  of  equal  diraen^i' 
sions  with  tliose  around  it.  One  oeach-tree,  near  the  top, 
measured  ten  feet  nine  inches  in  circumference.  The  earth 
on  one  side  of  the  tree  was  three  and  a  half  feet  lower  than  on 
the  opposite  side.  This  fact  will  give  a  good  idea  of  tbe  de« 
gree  of  the  mound*6  declivity.  An  oak,  which  was  lying  down 
on  one  of  the  parapets,  measured,  at  the  distance  of  six  feet 
from  tbe  butt,  witnout  the  bark,  twelve  feet  four  inches  in 
circumference.  At  a  short  distance  to  the  south-east  is  another 
mound,  in  ascending  which  I  took  thirty  steps.  Its  top  is 
encircled  by  a  breast-work  three  feet  high,  intersected  through 
the  middle  with  another  elevation  of  a  similar  kind.  A  little 
farther  is  another  mound,  which  I  had  not  time  to  examine. 

On  these  great  works  of  art,  the  Indians  g^zed  with  as  nittch 
curiosity  as  any  white  man.  I  inquired  of  the  oldest  chief,  if 
the  natives  had  any  tradition  respecting  them ;  to  which  he 
answered  in  the  negative.  I  then  requested  each  to  say  what 
be  supposed  was  their  origin.  Neither  could  tell;  though  all 
agreed  in  saying,  "  they  were  never  put  up  by  our  people.** 
It  seems  probable  they  were  erected  by  another  race,  who 
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ohce  inhabited  the  coonfry*  That  such  a  hice  existed,  is  noW 
generally  admiUedp  Wbo  they  were,  and  what  wore  the 
caoses  of  their  degeneracy,  or  of  their  extermination,  no  cir^ 
^umstancea  have  yet  explained.  But  tliis  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  not,  as.  in  a  hundred  other  inlstances,  infer  the  ex- 
isteot^e  of  the  cause  from  its  effects,  without  any  previous 
knowledge  of  its  history. 

In  re^rd  to  the  objects  which  these  mounds  were  designed 
to  answer,  it  is  obvions  they  were  not  alv^ays  tlie  same.  Some 
were  intended  as  receptacles  for  the  dead.  These  are  small, 
and  are  distin^ished  by  containing  human  bones^  Some  may 
have  been  designed  as  sites  for  public  buildings,  whether  of  a' 
civil  or  religious  kind,  and  others  no  doubt  were  constructed 
for  the  purposes  of  wan  Of  this  last  description  is  the  £towee 
mound.  In  proof  of  its  suitableness  for  such  a  purpose,  I 
need  only  mention^  that  the  Cherokees,  in  their  late  war  with 
the  Creeks,'  secured  its  summit  by  pickets,  and  occupied  it  as 
a  place  of  protection  for  hundreds  ot  their  women  and  children. 
Gladly  would  I  have  spent  a  day  in  examining  it  more  mi- 
nutely ;  but  my  companions,  unable  to  appreciate  my  motives, 
grew  impatient,  anu  I  was  obliged  to  withdraw,  and  leave  a 
more  perfect  observation  and  descriptioirto  some  one  else^ 

Alluvial  Formation. 

I  will  now  dill  your  attention  to  the  last  geological  division 
which  came  under  my  observation.  It  is  the  alluvial  tract 
extending  from  the  Dividing  Ridge  already  mentioned,  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  ridge  is  the  last  range  of  high  Itfnd 
which  I  crossed  on  the  faurney  to  New  Orleans,  and  lies  about 
six  hundred  miles  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Its  course  at 
the  place  I  crossed  it,  is  a  little  south  of  west.  It  divides  the 
waters  of  the  Tennessee  from  those  which  proceed  directly 
to  the  Gulf.  Travellers  always  observe  if.  They  c^ten  men- 
Houed  it  to  me  as  the  southern  boundary  of  the  $tony  country. 
After  crossing  it^  you  see  no  more  limestone;  and,  which  ex- 
cites more  joy  in  the  traveller,  no  more  of  the  silicious  gravel 
with  which  it  is  associated,  and  which  is  so  troublesome  to  the 
feet  of  horsestf  The  soil  consists  of  a  soft  cUy,  or  light  sand, 
on  which  you  seldom  meet  with  a  stoiie  of  any  kind.  The 
surface  of  the  earth  is  undulating  and  hilly,  but  kiot  mountain- 
ous* The  water-counres  do  not  move  rapidly  and  tumultu- 
ousIy«  as  in  the  limestone  country,  but  form  io  the  soft  eUtih 
deep  trenches,  through  which  they  glide  smoothly  and  silently 
along.  The  smallest  rivulel  often  has  a  trench  ten  feet  deq[>; 
and  the  earth  over  which  it  passesi  is  cotitinuAlly  yielding  to 
its  gentle  attritiouir 
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Tbe  dni^  minerals  which  I  observed,  are.sandstofae^ 
aad  ferruginous;  silicious  pebbles  in  beds  of  creeks,  and  oo& 
casionall.y  on  the  uplands;  earthy  ores  of  iron,  particular!/ 
red  oxides^  and  petrifactions  of  shells;  wood,  &:c.  In  additiod 
to  these,  it  piay  here  be  mentioned,  that  galena  has  been  found 
in  small  quantities  at  Gibson's  Port,  and  at  Elliis's  Cliffs,  in 
tbe  state  of  Mississippi:  a  crystal  of  amethyst,  in  the  sam6 
State,  by  Mr.  Blannerhasset ;  and  a  gredt  variety  of  useful 
ochres,  in  many  places  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi. 

In  the  geological  map  attached  to  Professor  Cleaveland*ift 
Mineralogy,  the  alluvial  country  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  is  represented  as  terminating  at  Natchez.  But  why 
its  termination  is  placed  here  I  am  unable  to  understands 
The  country  above  and  below  Natit^hez,  so  far  as  it  has  come 
tinder  my  observation^  presents  no  difference  of  appearance  in 
its  geology  or  mineralogy.  I  am  aware  that  at  Natchez^ 
when  the  water  of  the  Mississippi  is  lowest,  a  soft  rock  is  seen, 
from  which  lime  has  been  obtained,  fiut  this  rock  is  twd 
hundred  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  adjoining  Country;  and 
admitting  that  it  is  a  limestone  rock,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
supposing  it  may  constitute  the  basis  of  the  alluvial  deposit 
which  rests  upon  it.  -  That  the  incumbent  earth  is  alluvial,  cad 
be  doubted  I  think  by  no  one  who  has  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  it.  By  nleans  of  a  road,  which  has  oeen  cut  ob- 
liquely down  the  side  of  the  bliiff,  distitict  layers  of  clay,  sand» 
and  pebbles,  have  been  exposed  for  the  whol^  distance  from 
the  summit  to  the  base.  The  same  character  is  observed  at 
A  distance  from  the  river,  where  the  earth  has  been  Excavated 
by  washing,  or  diggin&f.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  there  is 
a  curious  exhibition  of  the  fadt.  A  stream  of  water  has  worni 
aWay  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  fifteen  or  twetity  feet,  and  iil 
continually  lengthening  the  chasm,  in  the  direction  opposite 
to  its  own  course.  Thus,  as  the  water  flows  from  the  town» 
the  chasm  approaches  it.  In  examining  the  cause  of  this  fact» 
I  perceived  it  was  owing  chieflv  to  the  difference  of  cohesion 
in  the  alluvial  deposits,  of  which  the  earth  is  formed^  Thai 
at  the  surface,  being  a  thick  loam,  wears  a^ay  with  more  dif- 
ficulty than  the  deposit  below  it,  which  consists  of  a  loose  sand. 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  water,  which  has  once  obtained 
a  perpendicular  ^assa^e  of  a  few  inches  throtieh  the  first, 
washes  away  the  second  with  sueh  rapidity,  that  it  is  Constantly 
undermining  it.  This  occasions  a  perpetual  caving  in  of  thd 
surfiice,  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  course  of  the  stream. 
The  same  fact  is  observed  in  many  parts  of  the  country  for  tf 

great  distance  above  Natchez*    If  there  be  wanting  any  othei' 
ct  to  prove  that  the  earth  on  which  the  town  of  Natdiev 
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stands  ig  alluvial,  ii  ts  found  i«  the  efTecl  which  the  Mississipjii 
Itas.upou  ihe  base  of  the  Natchez  bluff.  In  consequence  of  a 
'bend  in  the  river,  ihe  wfaote  force  of  its  current '  is  thrown 
ngainst  this  base.  If  it  consisted  of  solid  rock,  the  river 
ivoold  probably  have  no  eSbct  upon  itt  but  of  such  loose  and 
friable  materials  is  it  composed,  that  the  river  is  continually 
Titidermining  it,  and  producing  effects  not  less  to  be  dreaded 
than  those  of  an  earthquake.  Several  years  ago,  a  great 
number  of  acres  sunk  fifty  feet  or  more  below  the  general  sur- 
face of  the  hill ;  and,  in  1805y  there  was  another  caving  of  that 
part  directly  over  the  small  village  at  the  landing.  Several 
nouses  were  buried  in  consequence  of  it,  and  strong  fears  are 
entertained  by  the  inhabitants,  tbnt  the  same  cause  will  yet 
sabmerge  in  the  Mississippi  the  whole  of  the  present  landing- 
place. 

These  facts,  I  think  you  will  say,  furnish  satisfackiry  evi- 
dence of  the  alluvial  character  of  the  country  at  Natchez. 
The  same  character  belongs  to  the  whole  extent  south  of  the 
Dividing  Ridge.  This  may  be  safely  inferred  from  the  general 
features  of  the  country*  But  I  have  two  facts  (»f  a  geological 
l^ind  to  mention,  both  of  which  go  to  confirm  the  opmion. 

1.  A  well  was  dug  in  the  Choctaw  nation,  at  the  agency  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  year  1812  or  1813,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Silas  Dinsmore,  Esq.  the  agent.  The  excavation  was 
continued  to  the  depth  of  one  htin<ired  and  seventy-two  feet. 
No  wat^r  was  found.  At  no  great  distance  from  the  surface, 
marine  extivio;  were  found  in  abundance.  The  shells  were 
small,  and  imbedded  in  a  soft  clay,  similar  to  marine  eartli. 
This  formation  continued  till  the  excavation  ceased.  Disper- 
sed through  it,  were  found  lumps  of  selenite,  or  foliated  gyp- 
sum, some  of  which  were  half  as  lari>'e  as  a  man's  fist.  Speci- 
mens of  the  earth,  the  exuviee,  and  the  selenite,  have  been 
transmitted  for  vour  examination.  This  excavation  was  made 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  north-north-east  (»f  Natchrz. 
The  Pearl  River  is  four  miles  to  tlic  east  of  the  place,  and  is 
the  only  consitlerable  stream  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

2.  In  the  Chickasaw  nation,  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles 
north  of  (he  C'lsoctaw  agency,  commence  beds  of  oyster-shells, 
which  contituie  to  be  seen  at  intervals  for  twelve  miles.  Four 
miles  from  the  first  bed,  you  come  to  what  is-called  "  Chicka- 
Htsw  Old  Town,"  where  they  are  observed  in  great  abundance. 
They  are  imbedded  in  low  rid^^es  of  a  whiteniarl.  They  ap- 
pear to  be  of  two  kinds.  Specimens  of  each,  and  also  of  the 
marl,  you  have  received.  "  Chickasaw  Old  Town,"  is  a  name 
now  appropriated  to  a  prairie,  on  a  part  of  which  there  for- 
merly stood  a  small  vdlage  of  Chickasaws,    T'ho  prairie  is 
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twenty  miles  long  and  four  wider  The  shells  occur  in  three 
places  as  you  cross  it,  and  again,  on  two  contiguous  hilU  tcr 
the  east  of  it,  at  the  distance  of  four  miles.  They  do  not  cover 
the  surface  merely.-  They  form  a  constituent  part  of  the  hills 
or  plains  in  whicli  they  are  found.  Wherever  the  earth  has 
been  washed  so  as  to  produce  deep  gutters,  they  are  seen  \ik 
greatest  abundance.  Pfor  are  they  petrifactions,  such  as  are 
found  in  rocks.  They  have  the  same  appearance  as  common 
oyster-shells;  they  lie  loose' on  the  earth,  and  thus  indicate  a 
comparatively  recent  origin.  They  occur  three  hundred  mil^s 
north-east  of  Natehez^  and  but  sixty  miles  south  of  the  Divid- 
ing Ridge. 

If  the  country  north  of  Natche2  fs  alluvial,  no  one  will  doubt 
it  is  so  from  this  place  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  At  Baton 
Rouge,  one  hundrea  and  forty  miles  north  of  New  Orleans,  you 
meet  the  first  elevated  land  in  ascending  from  the  Gulf.  The 
banks  of  the  Mississippi  are  highjer  than  the  interior,.and  would 
be  annually^verflowedby  the  river,  but  for  a  narrow  embank- 
ment of  earth  about  six  feet  high,  called  the  Levee.  By 
means  of  this,  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  from  half  a  mile  to  a 
mile  in  width,  is  redeemed,  and  cultivated  with  cotton  and  the 
sugar-cane,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  planter.  Generally, 
within  one  mile  from  the  river,  there  is  an  impenetrable  morass.^ 
The  country  has  every  where  the  appearance  of  nn  origin 
comparatively  recent.  Not  a  rock  on  which  you  can  stand,. 
and  no  mountain  to  gladden  the  eye,  you  seem  to  have  left 
the  older  parts  of  creation  to  witness  the  encroaclimenfs  whicli 
the  earth  is  continually  making  upon  the  empire  of  the  sea; 
and,  on  arriving  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  you  find  the 
grand  instruments  of  nature  inactive  operation,  producing  with 
slow,  but  certain  gradations,  the  same  results. 

A  destructive  Inject,- 

But  T  will  not  enlarge  on  a  fact  already  familiar.-  I  will  ask 
your  further  indulgence  only,  while  I  communicate  an  authen- 
tic and  curious  fact  for  the  mformation  of  the  zoolojrist. 

In  the  Choctaw  country,  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles 
north-east  of  Natchez,  a  part  of  the  public  road  is  rendered 
famous  on  account  of  the  periodical  return  of  a  poisonous  and 
destructive  fly.  Contrary  to  the  custom  of  otber  insects,  it 
always  appears  when  the  cold  weajher  commences  in  Decem- 
ber, and  as  invariably  disappears  on  the  approach  of  warm 
weather,  which  is  about  the  1st  of  April.  It  is  said  to  have- 
been  remarked  first  in  the  winter  of  1807,  during  a  snow- 
storm ;  when  its  efiects  upon  cattle  and  horses  were  observed 
la  be  similar  to  those  of  the  gnat  and  musqueto,.  in  summer^ 
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except  that  they  were  more  serere*    It  continues  to  return  at 
die  same  8eason  of  the  year,  without  producing  extensive-  mis- 
ciiief,  until  the  winter  of  1816,  when  it  began  to  be  generally 
faial  to  the  horses  of  travellers*    So  far  as  I  recollect,  it  was 
stated,  that  from  thirty  to  forty  travelling  horses  were  de- 
r^troyed  during  this  winter.   The  consequences  were  alarming* 
In   the  wilderness,   where  a   man's   horse   is   his   chief  de-* 
pendance,   the  traveller  was  surprised  and  distressed  to  see 
the  beast  sicken  and  die  in   convulsions,  sometimes   within 
three  hours  after  encountering  this  little  insect.     Or,  if  the 
animal  were  fortunate  enough  to  live,  a  sickness  followed, 
eommonly  attended  with  a  sudden  and  entire  sheddino*  of  the 
hair,  which  gendered  the  brute  unfit  for  use.     Unwilling  (a 
believe  that  efTects  so  dreadful  could  be  produced  by  a  cause 
apparently  trifling,  travellers  began  to  sus^pect  that  the  In-* 
dians,  or  others,  of  whom  they  obtained  food  for  their  horses, 
had,   for  some  base  and  selfisli  end,  mingled  poison  with  it. 
The  greatest  precaution  was  observed.    They  refused  to  stop 
at  any  house  on  the  way,  and  carried,  for  the  distance  of  forty 
or  fifty  miles,  their  own  provision ;  but,  after  all,  suffered  the 
same  calamities.    This  excited  a  serious  inquiry  into  the  true 
cause  of  their  cfistress.    The  fly,  which  has  been  mentioned, 
was  known  to  be  a  most  singular  insect,  and  peculiarly  trou-* 
blesome  to  horses.   At  length  it  was  admitted  by  all,  that  the 
cause  of  the  evils  complamed  of  could  be  no  other  than  this 
insect.     Other  precautious  have  since  been  observed,  particu- 
larly that  of  riduigover  the  road  infested  with  it  in  the  night; 
and   now  it  happens  that  comparatively  few  horses  are  de- 
stroyed. J  am  unable  to  describe  it  from  my  own  observation. 
I  passed  over  the  same  road  in  April  last,  only  two  weeks 
after  it  disappeared,  and  was  obliged  to  take  the  description 
from  others.     Its  colour  is  a  dark  brown  ;  it  has  an  elongatecf 
head,  witl^a  small  and  sharp  proboscis;  and  is  in  size  between 
the  gnat  and  musqueto.     When  it  alights  upon  a  horse,  it 
darts  through  the  hair,  much  like  a  gnat,  and  never  quits  its 
holfl  until  removed  by  force.     When  a  horse  stops  to  drink,, 
swarms  fly  about  the  head,  and  crowd  into  the  mouth,  nostrils, 
and  ears;  honre  it  is  supposed  the  poison  is  communicated  in- 
wardly.    Whether  this  he  true  or  not,  the  most  fatal  conse- 
quences result.     It  is  singular,  that  from  the  time  of  its  first 
appearance,  it  has  never  extended  for  a  greater  distance  than 
forty   miles  in  one  direction,  and,  usually,  it  is  confined  to 
fifteen  miles.   In  no  other  part  of  the  country  has  it  ever  been 
seen.     From  this  fact,  it  would  seem  probable  that  the  cause 
of  its  existence  is  local.     But  what  it  is  none  can  tell.     After 
the  warm  weather  comfnences,  it  disappears  as  effectually  from 
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buman  observation,  as  if  it  were  annihilated.  Towards  Ihe 
close  of  December  it  springs  irp  all  at  once  into  beinjr  again, 
and  resumes  tbe  work  of  destrui^tion.  A  fact,  so  singular,  I 
could  not  have  ventured  to  state,  without  the  best  evidence  of 
its  reality.  AH  the  circumstances  here  related  are  familiar  to 
hundreds,  and  were  in  almost  every  man's  moiith  when  I 
passed  through  the  country.  In  addition  to  this,  they  were 
confirmed  by  tbe  account  which  I  received  from  Colonel  John 
M'Kee,  a  gentleman  of  much  intelligence  and  respectability, 
who  is  the  present  agent  of  the  general  government  fur  theCiioc- 
taw  nation.  He  has  consented  to  obtain  specimens  of  the  insect 
for  your  examination,  when  it  returns  again ;  and  will,  I  hope, 
accompany  the  transmission  with  a  more  perfect  description 
ihnn  it  has. been  possible  for  me  to  cx)mmunicate. 

In  concluding  this  narrative  of  facts,  I  should  be  glad  to 
take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole.  The  bold  features 
in  the  geology  of  the  United  States,  as  they  are  drawn  by  the 
Blue  Ridge,  the  Cumberland,  with  its  associated  mountains, 
and  the  Dividing  Rid^e,  deserve  to  be  distinctly  and  stronger 
impressed  upon  the  mind.  Such  is  the  order  and  regularity 
of  their  arrangement,  that  they  can  hardly  fail  to  condnct  the. 
tittentive  observer  to  important  results.  What  has  now  been 
said  of  them,  is  but  an  epitome  of  the  whole.  I  trust  the 
public  will  soon  read,  in  tne  pages  of  your  journal,  a  detail 
more  perfect  and  more  interestmg.  And  allow  me  to  suggest, 
whether,  under  the  auspices  of  our  learned  societies,  some  men 
of  science  might  not  be  employed- and  supported  in  exploring 
the  country,  with  the  prospect  of  greatly  enlarging  the  science 
of  our  country,  and  of  enriching  our  journals  ana  cabinets  of 
natural  history.  Tours  of  discovery  liave  often  been  made  f^r 
olhcr  objects,  and  with  success.  Our  country  yields  to  ro 
other  in  the  variety,  or  the  value,  of  its  natural  productions* 
We  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to  the  world,  to  search  them  out 
with  diligence  and  without  delay. 

Sowers,  (JST.  Y.J  OcL  1818. 
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PREFACE 


J^EFORE  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  the  Europeans  were  but 
little  acquainted  with  the  interior  parts  of  Western  Africa,  com- 
priaed  between  the  20"*  and  8"*  of  noith  latitude.  They  had  only 
explored  its  ooast,  and  ascepded  the  Senegal  and  Gambia^  to  points 
where  cataracts  obstruct  the  navigation.  They  had  made  less  progress 
in  aacendin^  the  other  rivers. 

It  would  appear,  nevertheless^  from  the  accounts  given  by  Portu- 
guese  travellers,  that  their  c6untrymen  had  an  intercourse  with  Tom- 
bouctou,  Tocrour,  and  other  towns  of  the  interior,  before  the  latter  end 
of  the  15th  century ;  but  owing  to  the  want  of  positive  information  on 
the  subject,  it  cannot  be  ascertained  whether  they  visited  themselves 
these  cities,  or  knew  their  names  from  the  negroes  with  whom  they 
used  to  trade.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  Portugese  traders 
had  often  crossed  the  country  situate  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and 
the  great  markets  of  the  interior,  but  their  travels  have  been  of  little 
use  for  the  progress  of  geography ;  and,  if  we  except  the  coast,  the^ 
entire  of  the  country  remained  unknown,  till  the  other  nations  of 
Europe  carried  thither  their  navigation  and  commerce. 

The  French  settled  more  particularly  at  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal, 
where  they  established  the  principal  trading  place ;  they  possess  on  the 
African  coast  from  Arguin  to  Sierra  Leone. 

Father  Labat,  in  a  work  published  in  1728;  under  the  title  of 
<'  NcmvdU  JlekUion  d€t4friqu€  OcddenlaU"  has  furnished  an  excellent 
account  of  the  country,  composed  principally  on  the  memoirs  of  Andre 
Brue,  Director  of  the  African  Company,  and  an  accurate  observer. 
Sereral  other  French  travellers  have  also  given  accounts,  ccmtaining  in- 
formation more  or  leas  instructive :  Father  Alexis  de  St  Lo,  in  1637 p 
Janoequin,  in  l64iS>  Villaut  de  Belltfond,  in  l669i  Father  Gaby,  in  1689, 
Lenudre,  in  1695,  Adanson,  in  1757,  Demanet,  in  1767,  I^neau  de 
Poamegam,  in  1789,  Lamirsl,  in  *1791«  Sauguier,  in  179l»  have 
poblished  the  result  of  their  observations. 

The  English  had  directed  their  attention  towards  the  Gambia,  long 
before  the  French  had  formed  any  settlement  in  Senegal  Several  of 
their  travellers,  whose  accounts  were  not  consulted  &r  Hakluyt  and 
Purchas,  such  as  Jobson,  in  168S,  Moore,  in  1738,  Smith,  in  17^^ 
Luidsay,  in  1757>  Matthews,  in  1788,  had  described  the  part  of  tfae.^ 
coorinent  lying  between  the  bounds  already  mentioned 
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All  these  'accounts  contain  positive  information  on  the  productions  of 
the  country  and  manners  of  its  inhabitants ;  but  throw  very  little  light 
on  the  physical  geography  of  the  region  extending  beyond  me  cataracts 
of  Felou,  in  the  Sene^,  and  those  near  Baracouda,  in  the  Gambia. 
The  greatest  part  of  the  travellers  have  called  the  Senegal,  Niger ; 
have  given  it  a  very  extensive  course,  and,  as  usual,  said  it  xxmc  from  a 
lake,  and  that  the  Gambia  was  one  of  its  branches.  The  European 
geographers,  deceived  by  the  identity  of  name,  have  represented  on 
their  maps,  and  in  their  works,  the  Senegal  as  the  Ni^r  of  the  ancients^ 
which  irrigates  the  interior  parts  of  Africa.  D'AnvilIe,  had  neverthe- 
less, proved  in  a  memoir  publi^lied  in  the  XXVIth  vol.  of  the 
"  Recueil  de  tAcadhnie  des  Belles  Leitrct,'*  that  these  two  rivers  were 
perfectly  distinct ;  and  he  would  have  removed  for  ever  the  doubts  of 
geographers,  had  he  added  to  his  memoir  a  very  simple  remark.  The 
vaveilers  gave  to  the  Senegal,  the  name  of  Niger,  because  the  greats 
number  of  the  negroes  residing  on  its  banks,  used  to  call  it  nO'Fing, 
or  Black  river.  Tliey  had  probably  enquired  from  these  Africans, 
what  was  tl^e  meaning  of  this  appellation,  and  being  strudi  with  the 
analogy,  they  thought  to  behold  the  Niger  of  the  ancients.  It  was 
then  supposed,  that  the  ancients  had  been  mistaken  in  giving  it  a  course 
fiom  IV;  to  £. ;  and  no  serious  investigatj^  was  made  to  ascertain  this 
pretended  error.  Notwithstanding  the  memoir  of  D'AnvilIe,  and  hia 
nne  map  of  AJHca»  upon  which  Uie  Niger  is  represented  as  having  a 
different  course  from  mX  of  the  Senegal,  many  have  adopted  the  con« 
trarj  opinion  in  their  books  and  maps. 

In  1794,  the  interior  part  of  Africa  began  to  be  a  little  better  known, 
"pwo  English  tnivelle^.  Watt  and  Winterbottom»  departing  finom  the 
borders  of  the  Rio  Nunez,  proceeded  to  Timbo,  which  is  only  60 
leagues  dista;it  fircnn  the  coast  but  they  succeeded  in  acquiring  new 
information. 

At  last,  Mungo  Park,  undertook,  in  1797>  the  voyage  in  whidi  he 
discovered  the  re^  Ni^er  of  the  ancients,  known  to  the  negroes  by  the 
name  of  DialH^BS,  and  running  from  W.  to  E.  Afler  having  followed 
his  course  for  some  time,  he  returned  to  Europe,  and  published  an 
account  of  his  successful  journey.  The  fatigues  he  had  experienced, 
could  not  deter  him  fVon(i  returning  to  the  banks  of  that  river,  and  of 
forming  the  resolution  of  embarking  and  descending  to  its  mouth.  He 
perish^  in  this  underti^ing,  and  ms  name  is  inscribed  on  the  long  fist 
of  generous  men  who  have  sacrificed  their  lives  for  the  progress  of 
sciepce.  A  part  of  his  ioumal  has  fbrtunately  been  preserved;  and  is 
tt^e  Ignore  precious  for  geomphy,  as  he  was  furnished  with  all  the 
instrumentf  necessary  to  determine  the  position  of  different  pkces :  he 
has  thus  rectified  the  course  of  the  Gambia. 

Several  travellers  and  authors,  since  the  first  voyage  of  M unoo  Park, 
have  given  detailfi  on  the  We^^em  part  of  Africa;  Golbery,  m  1808^ 
apd  Durand,  in  I8O7.  They  h{id  visited  ^k  continent  at  the  latter  end 
of  the  18th  century ;  and  the  atlas  pteAxed  to  the  narrative  of  Durand, 
c^it^s  many  maps'  upon  which  the  latest  disooveriea  are  to  be  seen. 
La.  B|irthe,  published  in  18Q2,  "  La  Navigation  de  la  Jaille  en  1784, 
dtpuit  U  Cap  Bhne  jjuqii'i  Sierra  LeoheJ*     The  London  AfH«n^ 
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Soody  hM  primed,  nnoe  179t«  coUeetiona  oooteiniiig  the  tnimctionfl 
of  iti  agenU,  thmr  leUan,  together  with  those  of  iu  correspondents. 
Dr.  Leyden  has  written  ad  Histoty  of  the  Discoveries  in  Africa,  of 
wfajdb  a  aeoood  edition  was  publishei  in  1817,  by  M.  Murray. 

We  shall  praaently  expose  the  result  of  the  obsenrations  of  all  these 
travellers. 

The  Afiricad  coast,  lying  between  the  bounds  already  nienticmed,  is 
low  and  sandy ;  ita  unifonnity  is  only  hitemipted  by  the  heights  at 
Greea  C#pe,  aiul  some  hills  near  Joal ;  and  on  the  left  or  southern 
bank  of  the  Sierra  Leone,  there  is  a  very  considerable  elevation,  or  pn>- 
longatioQ  of  the  oioantaina  coning  from  the  interior.  Proceeding  4om 
the  coast  towards  the  east,  the  country  ezhibits  three  distinct  divisions. 
The  first,  which  is  87  leaguea  in  breadth,  opposite  Arguin,  stretches  as 
far  aovth  aa  the  ooast  of  Cacheo,  and  conaaita  ina  flat  sandy  soil,  with 
few  stones,  aa  if  the  continuation  of  the  Sahara.  The  second,  40 
leanes  in  breadth,  terminates  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Nunez.  Its  soil 
is,  Iialf  aandy  and  dayey,  pretty  uniform,  and  mostly  without  stones. 
Tbe  third,  extending  to  ibe  first  ranoe  or  mountain^  and  finishing  at 
the  Sierra  Leone,  ia  6o  leagues  in  breadth ;  and  ita  soil  is  clayey. 
Tugged,  and  stoney. 

From  this  line,  which  inclines  to  the  west  aa  it  extends  northward, 
the  coimtry  is  mountainous  during  ten  degrees  of  longitude,  and  swells 
intopandlel  ridges,  forming  langes  of  mountains,  the  height  of  which 
incnaae  as  they  approach  to  the  south,  or  7^  of  west  longitude.  More 
to  the  east,  their  height  lessen^  and  they  are  most  elevated  between  the 
8"^  and  10*  parall^  of  north  latitude.  It  is  a  little  above  this  last, 
that  M*  MoUien  discovered  the  sources  of  the  rivers  he  intended  to 
espiera.  The  incIiiMtion  of  the  mountainoua  region,  as  is  indicated  in 
the  tmvels  of  Uungo  Park,  is  generally  more  steep  to  the  £.  jthan  to 
the  W,  aa  also  in  the  southern  nart  Ita  extent  to  the  south  is 
ueduiown:  one  of  these  ridges  finisnes  on  the  coast  near  Sierra  Leone, 
and  the  atecfines%  en  the  western  side,  is  oonsideraUe  to  the  south  of 
th«  lOlhpaiaUeL  The  entiie  country  abounda  with  metals,  especially 
iioB  wad  ffM.  The  courses  of  the  rivers  are  often  obstructed  by 
ledgct  of  rock,  whiieh  form  cataracts;  and  perhaps  higher  up,  falls  of 
greater  extent 

MuDgo  Pack,  having  g^erally  followed  a  direction  parallel  witli  the 
eqnaUMV  ctoaaed  the  rivers  that  wind  through  those  mountains;  but  not 
being  able  U>  discover  their  sources,  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  for 
inlimnatien  te  the  natives;  and  has  placed  them  in  the  following  man- 
ner, vis. :  that  of  the  fia-Fing»  a  middle  branch  of  the  Senegal,  in 
l(f  K.  anl  £^  4(y  W.  (9""  W.  from  Paris) ;  that  of  the  Faleme,  in 
ll"*  as  N.  and  a*"  IQ^  W.  (iO^  30^  from  Paris);  and  that  of  the 
Gambia,  in  1  r  N^  and  9""  W.  (11''  20'  O.) 

The  SDttioes  of  these  rivers  are  placed  more  to  the  west,  on  the 
mmj^  of  Ike  travels  of  M.  MoUien.  The  Ba-Fing,  on  Senegal,  rise^ 
m  l<r  6'  N.  and  IS*  $5'  W.  from  Paria;  the  Fal^m^,  in  10'  14'  N. 
mdlS?2&^.i  the  Gambia,  in  10"  ^  N..  and  13^  38'  W. ;  and  the 
Bk^GiaDde,  10"  37'  N.  and  IS"  38^  W. 

TbaaoBrets^af  therivcea  discovered  by  M.  MoUien,  are,  aa  may  be 
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seen,  not  far  from  each  other,  and  situated  m  a  duster  of  hQU  to  the 
N.  W.,  at  a  dhort  distance  fhnn  Timbo.  Watt  and  Winterbottom's  not 
bein^  acquainted  with  the  rivers,  ought  not  to  be  a  matter  of  surprise, 
as  tlie  intention  of  these  travellers  was  not  to  explore  their  sources. 
They  probably  made  no  questions  on  that  head  to  tfa«  negroes,  who 
are  very  little  inclined  to  give  such  information,  when  not  required 
from  them ;  and  who,  as  may  be  seen  bv  the  aceount  of  M.  Mollien, 
take  great  care  to  keep  as  secret  as  possible,  any  thing  oonceming  the 
sources  of  those  rivers.  Besides,  there  are  to  be  found  on  the  map  of 
their  journey,  contained  in  the  atlas  of  the  v<»yage  of  Durand,^  indica- 
tions of  streams,  theposition  of  which  agrees  with  the  course  of  those 
in  the  environs  of  Timbo,  marked  on  the  map  of  M.  Mollien.  They 
crossed  the  Ba^Fing,  which  is  &rared  on  their  map ;  but  as  they 
travelled  before  Mungo  Pftric  had  ascertained  the  identity  of  the  Ba- 
Fing  and  Senegal,  they  coiUd  not  possibly  suspect  it 

The  intention  of  M.  Molllen's  voyage  was  to  discover  the  sources  of 
:he  Senegal  and  Gambia,  as  also  those  of  the  Dialli-B^.  He  was  pre- 
vented from  accomplishing  that  part  of  his  mission  Inr  insurmountable 
obstacles ;  but  he  has  mlfilled  the  others.  Guided  by  a  faithful 
African,  he  directed  his  course,  according  to  the  direction  of  the 
negroes,  which  he  found  to  be  correct  It  was,  nevertheless,  with  the 
greatest  diffidence,  he  received  whatever  information  they  gave  him  on 
the  most  remote  parts.  He  knew  that,  like  every  other  ignorant  peo- 
ple, the  negroes  were  generally  fond  of  marvellous  things,  and  wished 
to  appear  acquainted  with  facts  they  are  totally  ignorant  of;  and  that 
even  when  they  have  not  been  in  a  place,  they  are  never  at  a  loss  to 
find  pompous  expressions  (o  describe  it  But  M.  Mollien^  was  alio 
conlSaent,  that  they  could  furnish  him  with  information,  ooncemtiig 
countries  they  had  only  once  visited,  and  especially  that  next  to  their 
own ;  the  exactness  of  which  would  surprise  Europeans  themselvea^.. 
For  example,  they  very  seldom  are  mistaken  in  pointing  to  what  part 
of  the  horizon  a  place  is  situated ;  as  for  the  distance,  no  confidence 
can  be  placed  in  their  assertion,  for  some  may  have  made  the  road  on 
foot,  otners  gone  on  horses  and  cataids,  and  one  might  be  induced  into 
•  enormous  errors  by  determining  it  according  to  tiieir  report,  as  they 
never  think  of  mentioning  particulars  so  essential  to  be  known,  if  not 
asked.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 'distance  from  one  place  to 
another,  as  given  by  several  individuals,  is  so  materially  difierent 

A  great  number  of  the' inhabitants  of  Fouta  Diallon,  whom  M. 
Mollien  consulted  on  the  respective  position  of  the  sources  of  the  Sene- 
gal, Falem6,  Gambia,  and  lUo  Grande,  having  agreed  in  their  nparts;, 
he  thought  it  was  bui  natural  to  confide  in  them,  as  these  sources  w,ere 
only  at  a  short  distance  therefirom.  Their  answers,  beside,  were  con- 
formable to  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  country. 

The  Gambia  (BiL-Diman),  and  Rio  Grande  (Comba),  rise  from  the 
same  cavity,  in  the  midst  of  elevated  mountains.  These  two  rivers, 
afler  emerging  from  this  narrow  basin,  flow  in  a  contrary  direction,  and 
empty  themsdves  into  the  same  sea,  at  the  distance  of  fifty  leagues 
frcm  each  other.  M.  Mollien,  on  his  return  firom  Timbo,  crossed  twice 
the  Rio  Grande,  and  kept,  during  all  the  time,  in  sight  of  its  course^ 
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vhich  it  impeded  by  tlie  spim  of  the  mountainsy  and  forms  numerous, 
beodc.  His  roate  was  nearly  nandlel  to  that  followed  by  Watt  and 
Winterbottom.  Tfae  Rio  Grsnoe  if  known  at  its  source  by  the  name 
of  Camba;  but  it  assumes  that  of  Kabom,  after  the  junction  of  the 
Tomin^  cr  Dooso ;  this  aooounts  for  its  having  received  the  name  of 
Donxa 

M.  Mollien,  ooidd  not  possibly  confound  the  Rio  Grande  with  the 
Gamfatt.  This  last  was  named  Bftp-Diman  at  its  source;  it  bore  the 
same  name  where  he  had  crossed  it ;  and  it  is  called  B4-Diman^  by 
Mungo  Park,  at  a  considerable  distance  below  that  point 

Beyond  the  mountains^  where  the  Rio  Grande  and  Gambia  take 
their  soniceSy  are  those  of  the  Fal^m^  and  Senegal,  but  .at  a  certain 
distance  from  each  other,  and  separated  by  a  ridge  of  the  great  chain  of 
Foata  Diallon.  M.  MoUien  coiud  have  no  doubt  on  the  identity  of 
riTen  whose  source  he  had  visited,  with  the  Fsl^m^  and  Senegal 
flowing  at  some  distance  thereftom ;  the  first  being  called  Bd-Fing  in 
that  spot,  as  wdl  as  at  its  junction  with  the  Fal6m6,  and  the  latter 
bearing  at  its  source  the  name  of  Tini  (Tenyah,  of  Mungo  Park),  as 
alsoduxiqgaffreatpartof  its  course. 

The  map  of  the  second  voyage  of  Mungo  Park,  and  the  Itinerarium 
of  M.  MoUien,  have  served  to  trace  the  course  c^  the  Gambia.  The 
English  traveller  having  ascended  this  river  as  far  a%  Keyi,  began  his 
joumeyby  land  on  the  27th  of  April,  ia07.  He  arrived  on  the  15th 
of  May  following,  at  Tili-Corra,  on  its  banks;  and  2l  miles  farther  to 
the  E.  he  discovered  it  again  from  the  top  of  a  hill.  It  came  from  the 
£.  &  E.  fixmed  a  curve,  and  afterwards  took  a  S.  S.  W.  direction. 
The  hills  extending  along  its  right  or  northern  bank,  prevented  those 
who  remained  in  ttie  plain  fitMn  perceiving  it  The  next  dav,  he 
croaaed  the  Niolicob  wnich  was  than  nearly  dry,  and  on  the  1 8th,  the 
Ncriea  He  ascertained  by  barometrical  observations,  that'  he  was  then 
in  hit.  14*  4' 51";  and  on  the  gist,  he  found  the  Tambico  to  be  in 
15*  58*.  He  crossed  on  the  2Sd  the  Niolo  Kobe,  whose  bed  was  only 
covewd  with  water,  at  intervds.  On  the  25th  he  entered  the  wilds  of 
Tends,  and  after  havinff  passed  a  river  similar  to  the  Niolico,  he  per- 
ceived the  first  range  of  mountains  stretching  from  S.  S.  W.  to  N.  N.  £. 
and  stopped  at  Soutitaba,  situated  at  their  base,  in  lat  ir  33'  38''  N. 

He  crossed  the  first  range  of  mountains,  and  discovered  a  beautiftil 
valley,  through  which  flows,  towuds  the  N.  a  stream,  that  empties  into 
the  Niolo  Rooa.  On  the  26th,  after  having  travelled  through  a  broken 
and  rugged  country,  he  came  to  the  bank  of  a  small  river,  known  by 
the  name  of  Bav  Creek,  in  lat  13*  32'  45'  N.  and  lonff.  l(r  59"  W. 
{IT  Iff  "W.  from  Paris).  On  the  28th,  he  reached  Badou,  in  lat  I3« 
32'  N.  Two  of  his  party  perceived  from  the  summit  of  a  hill  the 
Gambia,  four  miles  to  the  south,  directing  its  course  from  S.  £.  to  N.  W. 
towards  the  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  Badou,  where  it  takes  a 
southern  direction.  The  negroes  call  it  Bft^Dima,  that  is,  river  which 
is  always  a  river,  or  never  dries.  Mungo  Park  proceeding  eastward, 
kwt  entirely  sight  of  the  Gambia,  and  some  days  after  stopped  at 
Mambari,  situated  between  two  branches  of  that  river,  in  lat  13"^  22' 
W  N.     From  this  qpot,  he  ascertained  the  position  of  several  moun- 
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tains.  The  Meianta  was  l6  milei  to  the  S.  |  E.  the  Sambakalla,  to 
the  S.  and  those  of  Fouta  Diallon  to  the  S.  W.  ^  W.  to  the  S.  W.  and 
to  the  S.  W.  I  S.  of  the  compasSL  '*^  The  Gsmbur,*  says  he,  in  his 
'  narrative,  "  run»  to  the  S.  W.  and  escapes  through' an  opening  between 
the  Meianta  and  Fouta  Diallon  mountains.  These  resemble  the 
mountains  of  Madeira,  but  are  less  acute." 

This  is  the  reason  why  the*  Gambia  has  been  pbceif  one  degree  more 
to  the  north,  than  It  has  been  represented  on  any  maps  heretoibre 
published  ;  and  that  the  part  of  tlie  river  situated  between  Nittakont 
and  Badou,  has  been  otherwise  fS]g;nTed  than  on  the  map  of  MTungo 
Bark.  This  traveller  did  not  percerve  it  between  those  two  points, 
and  proceeded  through  a  mountainous  country  irrigated  by  sdmeof  its 
branches.  But  M.  Mdfien,  who  crossed  the  route  fbDowed  by  Nungo 
Park,  in  ir  4^  N.  and  1V27'W.  only  remaAed  the  Gambi*  itt 
IV  5V  N:  and  ir  If  Wi  where  he  passedMt.  Itntt  from  R  E.  to 
S.  W.  and  was  imbedded  in  rocks.  Tne  n^roear  name  it'  BII»DkmfR  ; 
so  that  it  was  evidently  the  same  river  perceived  by  NAing]»  PMt,  at 
Badou.  On  passing  afterwards  through  Niefori  and'  Eandomnari;  Rf . 
Mollien  was  apprised  that  the  B^-Diinan  was'ata-dhyand'halPs'mareh' 
to  the  left,,  or  £.  of  each  of  these  two  placer;  and' it  was  consef^uently 
thought  proper  to  represent  it  as  being  verv  winding,  tfiot^*  it  be  not 
so  on  the  map  of  M'ungo  Park.  Mi  MblKen  emssed  tile  NlolouCoba^ 
and  entered  afterwards  on  a  wiid'oonntty,  bordered'  bymountainr;  akid 
whilst  he  was  proceeding  through  the  barren  phiteforin  fpUOkauJi  he 
dten  heard  the  negroes  mention  that  the  B&t-Dfman  was  noi^  fhr  y  bat 
Uiey  never  spoke  m  the  Gambia.  Thb  plateftnn  may  be'conhpof^  t» 
that  which  m  France,  comi)els  the  Doubs  tofttl'  badb,  ssmI  vM6w  tt 
course  nearly  parallel  with  its  primitive  one. 

On  the  map  of  the  voyage  of  M.  MblHen,  the  Nierico  fbrms  ar  eem^ 
munication  between  the  Senegal  and  Gambia.  Father  LalMhad^ldng 
ago  mentioned  that  junction :  th£i  Mandlngues,  says  he^  report  tbst  the 
Niger,  (Senegal)  on  arriving  ata  plkoe  called  Boracota^  divides  itself 
into  two  branches ;  that  the  one  named'  Gamb^a^  or  Gambia,-  after 
having  followed  a  long  course  to  the  S.  crosses  a  marshy  lidce;  covered 
with  weeds  and  canes,  so  strong  and  so  ttddk,  that  the  passage  through 
it  is  impracticable^  that  it  emerges  flxim  if  of  last;  and  assumes  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  fine  deep  river,  such  arit'is  seen  at  tli^  village  of  Barb- 
conda.  It  is  navigable  ftom  thence  to  this- lake,  fbr  canoes-;  -  but  boi^s^ 
cannot  ascend,  even  during  high  water,  on  account  of  a  ledge  cf^  rocks, 
which  borders  the  stream  in  these  two  places;  forming-  several  narrow* 
channels,  admitting  scarcely  the  passage  of  a'  canoe,  although  it  be 
sufBdendy  deep  to  carry  barges^. 

D'Anville  did  not  think  this  information  positive  enough  to  notice 
this  junction  on  any  of  the  maps  he  had  made  for  Labut'^  work,  or  on 
those  published  separately ;  it  is  only  indicated  on  the  map  of  Haborde, 
pnefixed  to  the  voyage  ofM.  Brisson,  by  a  small  line,  above 'wHielf 
axe  engraved  these  words:  '*  mpposed  commufueaiion'"  TBe  two  dc* 
trenutiea  of  this  line  come  in  contact  with  one  of  the  bronches'of  these' 

*  Relation  de  TAfriqae  Oeddentile,  t:  IT. ;  p.  M,  eC  i,  IV.  pw  la 
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nmn,  and  it  pasaai  through  a  lake  called^  Nieri.    The  new  nuip  hw 
confirmed  what  was  before  considered  as  a  mere  conjecture. 

The  inhabitants  of  Timbo  told  M.  Mollien,  that  the  #ource  of  the 
Dialli-Bft,  which  is  perfectly^  known  to  them  by  that  name,  is  situated 
in  tfaemoantains  that  separate  the  Kouranco  from  the  Soliman,  at  11 
days  march  irom  that  of  the  Senega],  and  6  from  their  town.  It  is  to 
be  hoped,  that  a  more  fortunate  traveller  will  at  last  be  able  to  decide 
a  point  of  such  importance  for  geography. 

Timbo  is  also  placed  more  to  the  W  than  on  the  preceding  maps, 
becawse  M.  Mollien  having  enquired  from  its  inhabitants  how  far  it  was 
from  Sierra  Leone,  they  unammoosly  answered  that  it  was  eleven  days 
march  on  foot  from  it  These  marches  could  only  be  estimated  at' seven 
leagnes  each,  for  it  would  be  difficult  to  travel  more  than  seven  leagues 
a-day,  In  a  country  so  moimtainous  as  Fouta  piallon ;  and  it  may  be 
seen  by  the  account  of  Watt  and  Winterbottoro,  that  the  mountains  to 
the  W.  and  6,  W.. approach  verv  near  the  coast 

M.  Mollien,  during  his  travels,  did  not  remark  the  Shea,  or  Chi 
(butter  tret) ;  the  negroes,  whom  he  questioned  on  the  subject,  in- 
formed him,  that  it  was  only  to  be  found  to  the  £.  of  the  road  he 
was  following.  Mungo  Park  met  with  the  first  tree  of  the  land,  three 
miles  to  the  £.  of  Sibikillim,  at  a  abort  distance  from  Badou,  and  M. 
Mollien,  whec: «t  the  nearest  pwnt  of  that  place,  was  still  16  leagues 
distant  to  the  W.  of  it 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Jrrwal  and  Sfupwrtdc  of  the  VessO—DeacriptiM  qf  Ae  Moors 

ike  Desert'-ihe  Marts  Jbr  Gumj  ^c. 

TT  w«B  in  the  year  1816,  when  the  Medusa  frigate  was  wrecked 
^  OD  the  coast  of  Africa,  that  I,  with  a  number  of  others,  waa 
fortunately  enabled,  in  a  boat,  to  gain  the  shore  in  safety.  The 
wild  aspect  of  the  country,  and  the  toilsome  marches  I  made  from 
the  south  of  Cape  Blanco,  to  reach  the  riTer  Sen^al,  could  not 
dan^  the  ardour  which  1  had  ever  cherished  of  penetrating  into 
the  mterior  of  Africa. 

But  my  astonishment  was  extreme,  at  discovering  an*  extensive 
space  with  all  the  marks  of  sterility,  in  rmons,  where,  according; 
to  Leo  Africanus,  I  mig^t  expect  considerable  cities  and  culti- 
vated districts;  more  especially  as  the  discoveries  of  Mungp 
Paric  seemed  to  corroborate  the  accounts  of  the  Arabian  writer. 
My  notion  was,  that  a  degree  of  civilization  would  be  found  among 
the  original  inhaUtants,  as  conceiving  them  to  be  the  relics  <» 
Cartbagmian  or  Egyptian  colonies. 

The  English  ministers  appeared  to  act  rather  Urdily,  in  restoring 
to  us  our  settlement  of  Senegal,  and  this  served  to  delay  the 
execution  of  my  projects;  but  it  could  not  prevent  me  from 
eacerly  exploring  every  avenue  rf  information  that  might  throw 
li^t  on  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  fadlitate  my  means  of 
entering  into  it  We  were  encamped  in  the  territory  known  by 
the  name  ol  Cape  Verd,  and  nom  my  perambulations  and 
viats  among  the  neighbouring  negroes,  1  nciped  to  meet  with 
hospitality. 

VoTAOES  and  Txavxls.  ® 
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In  the  year  1817,  I  undertcx>k  a  journey  to  Podor*  and  there  had 
an  opportunity  of  studying  the  manners  of  the  Moors,  and  the 
result  tended  to  con6rm  my  ori^nal  design.  These  Moors  are  in 
habits  of  frequent  intercourse  with  the  negroes,  and  more  especially 
with  the  Jolofs,  a  people  that  are  almost  constantly  at  war  with 

the  blocks. 

With  my  numerous  companions,  I  had  already  traversed  some  part 

of  the  Sahara,  but  the  means  of  providing  for  our  common  satety, 

had  so  engrossed  all  our  attention,  that  we  had  no  leisure  to 

investigate  the  manners  of  the  natives,  who  go  by  the  name  of 

Moors,  and  retitti  a  tiriily  original  character. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  year,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  pro- 
ceeding up  the  river  Senegal,  as  far  as  to  the  stations  or  markets 
for  the  gum  trade,  that  stretch  along  the  banks  of  the  river ; 
these  stations  are  known  by  the  name  of  the  Trarsus  and  the 
Braknas,  who  constitute,  in  fact,  the  two  most  powerful  tribes  of 
.4dl  that  part  of  theSahara. 

The  oesert  of  Sahara,  may  be  COnttflerdd  as  extending  from  the 
foot<if  Mount  Atlas,  through  a  prodi^ous  range  of  territory,^  to 
th^  river  SeA^.  From  eaftt  to  West,  it  appears  that  Egtpt  and 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  are  its  proper  boundaries.  The  soil  through- 
out is  of  a  reddish  hue,  apparently  unsusceptible  of  vegetation, 
'Except  in  the  vicinity  of  wells  or  fountains,  where  a  few  thdif ity 
'du^i^bs,  with  a  scattered  growth  of  purslun  and  aselepias  may  be 
'fbso^rned.  Ih  those  parta  which  oorder  on  the  Seneffal^  and  in 
'the  pi^)Xiit^ity  df  the  ocean,  are  the  three  large  forests  of  Aoaoiaa^ 

^hidi  prddticfe  th&  g^mtt. 

The  tribe*  of  wandering  Moort  that  rao^  through  thi6  desert^ 
wUl  frequently,  for  a  short  time,  fix  their  tents  dose  by  these 
liatu^  springs,  which  lie,  Atiitiimense  distances  from  each  othet*,  in 
ihephutisor  mvines.  There  are  wells  also,  occasiooaiiy^  formed 
^y  human  hatids.  They  are  often  la  danger  of  being  bursed  in 
Jbu^ge  masses  of  footing  sand^  which,  in  a  manner^  ovefspread  the 
vast  expanse  of  the  dcder^  nnd  when  raised  by  the  whid^  ohoke 
I.UD  the  sprito^,  obKtctate  all  trtnOes  of  the  pathA,  and  ov^rwheifti 
wnole  Caravans. 

.However,  it  is  not  on  the  banks  of  the  Senegal^  nor  within  h, 

/moderate  di^tatice  fVom  the  sea,  that  thede  accidents  are  to  be 

^  dreaded,  although  here,  io6,  phenomena  of  a  terrible  descriptioti 

.  will  06cur.      When  the  wibd  blows  fiY)m  the  Eastf  a  malimant 

kiud  of  fiirocco  prevails  along  the  coMt  $  the  horiaon  has  lul  die 

;  aopearahtie  of   a  heated  furiMPCie ;   a  Waiting  flMMd  b^ems  to  be 

^  blended  wtth  the  air  we  breathe,  and  the  water  drUnk  to  quench  a 

contuiual  thirst,  adds  a  fV^h  proi^ocative  to  it*    Desolaaion  and 

silence  appefir  then  to  pervadfe  all  ttature,  whidi  die  lingtrin^ 

groans  or  the  panting  herds,  interrupt,  at  intervals,  and  the  solu 
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iary  Moor  buried  alive,  a»  it  were,  in  hie  tent,  can  only  assuage 
the  toraMDtiiig  heat  irUcfa  enrdopes  bim,  bj  sinking  into  a  state 
of  complete  torpor* 

These  Moors,  originallv  ei^pelled  from  Spain,  and  finding  no 
resEt  in  the  moie  northerly  parts  of  Africa,  were  compelled  to  • 
fat  A  their  tents  in  the  desert,  where  they  procure  a  precarious  - 
sttboBtcnct,  scattered  about  in  small  numbers. 

On  the  return  of  the  dry  season,  they  will  come  as  far  South  as 
die  banks  of  the  Senegal,  but  the  setting  in  of  the  rains  will  diirt 
some  of  them  back  even  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Atlas. 

These  people  appear  to  be  of  a  cruel  and  perfidious  temper, 
though  incessantly  in  danger  of  beinc  devoured  by  wild  beasts,,  of 
being  hunted  down  as  enemies,  or  oi  becoming  the  prey  of  famine*  • 
The  ungrateful  sdl  seems  to  tinge  them  with  a  gloomy  and 
savage  cast  of  character;  a  barbarous  cupidity  of  plunder  seems 
impressed  in  their  nature,  .and  the  hapless  victims  which  their 
ferocity  impels  them  to  imm<date,  constitute  the  only  harvest . 
which  man  can  reap  in  these  desolate  regions. 

These  Moors  seem  endowed  by  nature^  with  all  that  hardihood 
of  mind  and  buperior  strength  of  constitution,  which  are  requisite 
to  brave  the  horroFs  of  so  frightful  a  country.  In  general,  they 
are  ef  a  middle  stature,  with  all  the  advantages  of  a  corporeal, 
agility  scarcely  to  be  equalled.  If  about  to  cross  a  river,  their  ease 
and  masieriy  movmnenta  would  set  at  defiance  the  most  skilful 
European  swimmers.  Thdir  features  may  be  considered  as  regular 
and  even  handsome,  but  indioatiens  of  perfidy  are  stroDjg^ly  pamtod 
in  tlMr  looks.  Their  hair  fklls  in  natural  curls,  ^i^  all  the 
gracefulneas  that  distinguislies  some  Europeans )  they  can  well 
sustain  the  ftligiie  of  bng  journeys,  the  better  from  their  unin- 
cumbered  frames  or  spare  liabit  of  body,  but  they  appear  unfit  i 
for  the  labours  of  agriculture. 

The  gokl  which  they  may  possess,  seems  chiefly  valuable  in 
their  estmiation,  for  the  purposeof  adorning  their  wives;  and  like 
the  Afiican  tribes,  in  general,  barter  i*  the  kind  of  oomtneroe 
whuik  they  like  best  to  traffiek  in. 

Frem  their. tender  yearS|  thay  are-tau^t  to  manl^  ahorse  and 
use  atninqvet;  hence,  at  the  a|;e  <^  ten  vears,  this  race  of  Moors  : 
are  bd  out  to  the  waia,  and  t&  eons  of  their  princes  are  usually 
the  most  diatiaguiBhed  for  their  audadity.  One  of  them,  named 
Alyooury,  though  toareely  nine  years  of  age,  ventured  to  go  alone, 
and  cany  off  a  sheeo  from  the  midst  of  a  body  of  shepherds  thai 
were tendii^  theur  noaks^  he  ^rungupoA  bis  horse,  with  tha 
stolen  heart  across,  and  Id^i^g  hsi  musquet  at  his  pursuers^ 
intinudatod  them  bam  tadaog  further  efibrts  to  stop  him* 

lUaatripIiiA  AlycDnrji  was  gcneraUy.nakiKii  but  I  obserMr' 
luD  one  dl^r«diediii a beadtiftil  white Iums.     AsI «a]^  wtan*^ 
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dering  at  this  change,  I  overheard  aperson  saying  to  him,  ^  whene 
are  yoa  gcnxigY^  to  which  he  instantly  replied,  <*  to  my  camp ;  m  v 
tributaries  seem  inclinable  to  be  refractory,  but  mv  presence  will 
make  them  return  to  their  duty.^  An  Europeui  eoucation  vould^ 
in  the  course  of  some  years,  perhaps,  render  this  child  a  conaum- 
mate  hero. 

Their  weapons  of  war  appear  to  be  the  same  as  ours,  bar  the 
want  of  disd{Mine  or  of  military  knowledge,  makes  them  inferior  to 
Europeans  in  combat  Being  inured  to  travel  from  station  to 
station,  at  immense  distances,  in  quest  of  their  enemies  or  their 
prey,  their  force  is  that  of  cavalry,  and  they  possess  horsea  that 
Ibr  swifhiess,  may  be  deemed  une^uslled.  Nor  are  they  destitute 
<>f  camds,  oxen,  and  slieep,  which  supply  them  with  flesh  and 
milk,  and  with  hur  to  employ  in  the  manufacture  of  theur  tentsJ 
Their  camels  carry  the  baggage  and  merchandise,  and  it  is  these 
also,  which  convey  to  the  European  marts,  the  gums  collected 
in  the  forests,  from  the  trunks  and  branches  of  the  Acacia. 
Senesalensis. 

The  name  of  station  (Escale)  is  given  by  the  Europeans,  to  an 
assemblage  of  tents,  which  the  Moors  erect  at  points  where  the 
river  forms  an  elbow ;  such  a  position  serves  as  an  indication  that 
this  part  of  the  river-side  is  habitable.  Wherever  an  European 
Axes  his  abode,  though  his  stay  be  short,  he  must  have  a  garden 
and  marks  of  cultivation  around  him ;  but  where  a  Moor  pitches 
his  tent,  he  creates  a  wilderness,  even  in  spots  which  Nature  had, 
in  some  measure,  adorned.  Nothine  therefore  but  desolation  and 
sterility  must  be  looked  for  aiouna  the  precincts  of  a  Moorish 
camp,  even  where  the  soil  is  susceptible  ox  culture.  However,  a 
degree  of  activity  will  be  found  to  prevnl  in  the  Escakj  when  you 
enter  it,  and  ^ou  will  there  witness  a'  bustle  and  bear  a  lowing  of 
the  herds,  similar  to  a  town  in  Europe,  on  a  market-day. 

As  a  panorama  to  depict  the  busy  scene,  imagine  on  one  side, 
the  caravans  which  arrive  to  fetch  away  the  gum ;   then,  on  ano. 
ther,  long  rows  of  camels  at  the  river  side  quenching  dieir  thirst. 
At  some  distance  in  the  near,  appear  a  herd  of  oxen,  mounted  by 
Moors,  and  advancing  dowly  to  plunge  into  the  river      Here  a 
Moorish  merchant  is  m  earnest  conversation  with  a  cootmctor 
from  St.  Louis,  to  baivain  previously  for  the  gum  idiich  hia 
slaves  are  collecting  in  Uie  forests ;  there  tbepouromtei  ov  frmale 
children  of  Negresses  by  Moors,  are  carrying  calabashes  filled 
with  milk,  on  board  the  vessels.     These  they  will  frequently 
exchange  for  a  few  handfuls  of  gun-powder,  while  others  of 
mature  Bf^  but  in  the  flower  of  youth  and  even  beauty,  make  a 
taider  of  their  milk  to  the  merchants,  without  setting  a  price,  but 
their  neripu  will  fiu*  exceed  what  they  could  have  demanded; 
and  if  fimie  doth  not  lie,  they  enhance^  by  oerfrin  fiivours,  the 
Talue  of  what  they  thus  dbtribute. 
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To  complete  the  picture,  conceive  the  sun  akeady  at  his  meridian 
altitude ;  then  you  oehold,  on  all  rides,  the  priests  suiting  the 
earth  with  their  foreheads,  and  in  the  act  of  mvoking  Mahomet ; 
their  ejaculations  are  a  rignal  to  old  and  young,  men,  women^  and 
children,  to  fall  prostrate  before  the  Naming  orb  of  day,  aiul 
address  their  prayers  to  the  Supreme  Being. 

The  king  of  the  Tiwsaa,  resides  in  a  camp  fixed  in  the  interior 
of  the  desert,  but  in  the  vicinity  of  the  forests  which  yield  the 
gum.  When  he  makes  a  progress  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  to 
virit  the  shipping  and  receive  the  customary  presents,  it  is  usually 
in  the  company  of  other  princes,  all  unarmed,  for  all  the  gum 
merchanta  are  MarabouU^  or  of  a  cast  who  never  fight ;  so  that 
no  one  appears  with  arms  at  the  Escale.  The  king  nere  dluded 
to,  is  about  rixty-five  jreart  of  age ;  he  has  an  imposing  air  and 
presence,  which  hi»  white  locks  and  beard,  with  tne  long  white 
robe  that  involves  his  bod^,  render  almost  patriarchal.  An  opei^ 
ing  iqppears  in  the  cloth  for  his  arms  and  Icm,  which  develope  a 
degree  of  muscular  force  that  seems  to  rival  that  of  the  young 
men  who  attend  him.  It  is  the  white  colour  of  his  garments  that 
forms  the  badge  of  hb  supremacy,  but  this  does  not  hinder  him 
from  amoking  with  the  same  pipe  as  those  who  are  in  hb 
retinue. 

Wonderful  are  the  eflects  of  climate.  The  Moorish  femaka 
will  become  mothers  at  the  ace  of  twelve,  and  they  are  frequently 
affianced  attheageof  rix;  weir  beauty  is  coeval  widi  their  ma- 
turity, which  is  very,  short  lived,  for  at  the  age  of  twenty,  a 
Eurcqpean  would  consider  them  as  superannuated.  It  is  mostly 
caprice  that  r^ulates  the  choice  of  a  wife,  and  the  same  caprice 
will  as  peremptorily  repudiate  her. 

We  cannot  refuse  the  praise  of  hospitality  to  these  wandering 
children  of  the  desert;  it  is  a  virtue  which  they  exercise  promi^ 
cuously  towardb  ptrangers,  without  distinction  of  rich  or  poor,  the 
Christian  only  excepted,  who  is,  ipso  Jacto,  a  kind  or  outlaw 
among  these  people. 

J^lesh  and  muk  are  the  only  articles  of  sustenance  with  these 
Moors;  habitually  temperate,  they  will,  at  times,  undergo  die 
privation  of  either  food,  or  water  to  quendi  their  thirst,  for  a  week 
together.  During  these  fasting  seasons,  they  draw  tighter  and 
tiller,  each  succeeding  day,  the  girdle  fastened  round  their 
waist ;  and^  strange  to  tdl,  ttiis  operates  as  a  {preservative  against 
the  excess  of  privations  and  fatigues  they  have  to  encounter  in 
the  desert. 

Wretched  is  the  lot  of  their  captives.  The  Moors  have  among 
them  a  race  of  tributaries,  the  remains  of  conquered  nations,  that 
are  indeed  servants  ^servanis ;  their  wives,  their  flocks  are  at  the 
mercy  of  these  oppressors,  and  the  punishment  of  death  would 
avenge  the  sligfatest  act  of  disobedience. 
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These  vagabonds  of  the  desert,  prefer  a  shifting^  idle  lifi^  to 
the  cares  and  oomfortg  of  cultivation.  If  they  scatter  a  few  seeds 
on  the  banks  of  the  Senegali  aU  attrition  to  their  growth  is  left  to 
Nature  alone. 

Their  music  is  somewhat  like  the  Spanish,  in  a  languishing-' 
strain ;    they  have  8ong[s  which  they  chaunt  to  a  rudely-fashioned 
guitar,  and  their  musicians  are  not  subject  to  the  severe  laws  erf* 
Mahomet  against  intoxication. 

Among  other  races  mingled  with  the  Moors^  the  Ouladahmed, 
on  the  confines  of  the  Sene^,  are  the  relics  oS  an  Arab  tribe  of 
fiedouins,  driven  originally  m>m  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  in  Egypt. 
As  they  had  attacked  the  Marabouts,  an  unpardonable  crime  in 
these  parts,  the  king  pf  the  Braknas  vowed  vengeance,  and  these 
Bedouins  have  been  nearly  extirpated.  They  retain  all  iheir  pri- 
imtive  ferocity,  but  are  suipassed,  even  in  this  respect,  bv  the 
tributary  tribe  of  Oukdamms,  of  Portendie^  whose  hagg^ura  eyes 
and  menacing  aspect,  seem  like  the  tyger,  to  pant  for  mood.  An 
Ottladamin  wears  but  one  tunic,  which  he  fastens  round  his  Icnna 
with  a  girdle ;  in  other  reniects,  he  dresses  like  a  Moor.  Whea 
plundering  another  camp,  these  cannibals,  as  they  are  said  to  be, 
set  up  a  death  yell,  like  the  roaring  of  wild  beasts,  inspiring  all 
around  with  horror. 

The  two  §[radea  of  pre«nunent  distinction  among  the  Moors, 
ane  the  warrior  and  the  priest.  The  latter,  are,  in  a  manner, 
^kspotic.  Wars  are  incessantly  carried  on  in  Africa,  just  as  in 
Europe,  and  feats  of  valour,  stained  by  cruelty,  are  of  dailj^ 
oocuirence* 


CHAPTER  IL 

The  Author^  t^r  a  ^hori  Jbgenee  in  Franee^  reiunu  to  Jfriea — 
Particulars  of  his  differerd  Excursions ^NeOee  ^  tb  Jci^ 
Ckmnirf/f  amd  the  Kingdom  of  Cayor^ 

IN  the  course  of  the  year  1817,  I  returned  to  Ftance,  to 
solicit  permission  to  execute  my  original  project.  UnaUe  to  pro- 
cure a  definitive  answer  from  the  Minister,  1  embarked  again  for 
Sene^,  in  the  expectation  of  meeting  with  a  patron  in  M.  de 
Fleuriau,  the  new  Governor  of  the  Colony.  This  offico-  entered, 
with  uncommon  ardour,  into  all  my  views ;  my  plans  were  ^>- 
pi-oved  of,  and  be  ordered  ril  the  preparations  necessary  for  such 
an  enterprise.  In  vain,  he  nqnresented  the  dangers  I  might  be 
expcaed  to ;    my  resohttion  was  not  to  be  shaken.     Dispaleh  was 
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ivquittte,  as  l&e  rainy  teafon  was  coming  on^  and  secrecy  yrsth  m» 
less  so,  to  prevent  the  jealous  suspidons  of  the  Moors. 

WiA  a  pretended  hunting  party,  I  repaired  to  GandioUe,  a 
Tillage  in  the  kingdom  of  Cayor,  about  four  leagues  to  the  S.  £. 
of  St.  Louis,  and  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal  The 
Darnel  or  king  was  tnen  in  the  village,  which  was  mil  of  his 
troops.  As  I  needed  his  protection,  I  took  with  me  an  interpreter, 
who  carried  presents  of  brandy,  tobacco,  and  beads. 

In  our  way,  we  had  to  cross  an  uncultivated  plain,  replenished, 
here  and  there,  with  pondr  of  salt  water;  these,  when  eva|K>rated 
by  the  sun,  li>ave  a  whitish  dust  that  daa^es  the  eye.  We  soon 
arrived  at  the  village  of  Gandiolle,  which  was  then  a  scene  of  fiHagi 
and  plunder.  Most  of  the  huts  were  destroyed ;  the  Darnel  had 
exacted  a  contribution  of  83  shtves,  which  he  could  only  evfoitoc 
by  violence,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  had  removed  to  oabagua, 
to  avoid  the  vengeance  that  was  impending. 

In  passing  through  the  streets,  a  number  of  griois  or  public 
Angers,  were  in  the  train  of  the  princes  and  horsemen^  chanting 
their  praises.  After  scaling  a  sand  hill,  we  discovered  some 
princer  and  warriors  ranged  round  a  hut  All  was  gloomy  alenoe^ 
tor  the  tyrants  orders  were  very  often  bo  many  death  warrants. 
On  my  interpreter  announdng  that  two  white  men  recjuested  to  see 
the  l5amel,  we  had  to  wait  a  full  half  hour,  when  I  signified  to  the 
chambtf  lain,  that  white  men  never  waited,  and  we  deputed,  but  we 
were  dhnost  instantly  recalled ;  a  porter  received  us  at  the  first 
door,  and  we  next  entered  a  court,  where  the  horses  of  the  Darnel 
were  kept.  These  are  thorough  bred  Amfaians,  the  price  of  one 
b^ng  as  high  as  16  captives.  We  were  desired  to  sit  down  on  a 
bed,  in  a  nut,  which  was  full  of  guards.  As  white  men,  we 
retained  our  arms,  those  of  every  one  else  bciog  depomted  elae- 
where,  previous  to  an  audience  of  the  king. 

After  passing  through  several  courts,  we  arrived  at  the  royal 
hut,  of  an  ovai  form,  and  witli  a  door  so  Idw,  that  we  must  crawl 
on  hands  and  knees.  With  our  hats  on  our  heads,  and  musquets 
in  our  hands,  we  advanced,  and  reported  the  object  of  our  visit. 
The  Darnel  made  us  a  sign  of  protection,  and  assumed  a  mild  de- 
meanor. He  is  verv  corpulent,  aJbout  96  yeark  of  age,  with  an  iusinu- 
ating  vcnoe,  but  a  look  rather  turbid  and  wild.  His  fingers  were 
stucSled  with  silver  rings ;  hi?  drew  was  like  diat  of  the  negroes; 
he  hada  blue  cotton  cap  on  his  head,  and  he  was  sealed  on  a  mat, 
cross  legged.  The  Moors  beside  him  appeared  to  great  advttitage, 
and  they  very  often  obtain  the  favour  of  the  princes,  fromtlieir 
superior  talents  and  address. 

The  palace  and  huts  of  a  negro  king  and  his  sidjjects  ore  simi- 
lar iii  their  construction.  The  wall  and  the  roof  are  of  straw  and 
reeds;  the  ground  floor  is  the  only  one, and  «  great  number  of 
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amuleU  hunc:  about  the  wali&y  are  an  excliuivis  indicatiiin  of  a 
royal  reriden^.  . 

Some  bottles  of  Bourdeaux  wine  were  ranged  before  the  D^mel,  to 
which  he  frequently  appfied  to,  and  there  wtfre  calabaahes  filled  with 
palm  wine,  for  the  courtiers  and  attendants.  Whoi  roy  presets  were 
brought,  he  distributed  the  tobacco  among  those  who  were  around 
him,  the  beads  he  reserved  for  his  wives,  and  the  brandy  wfis  laid 
aside,  for  the  use  of  MMne  particular  favourites. 

Our  interpreter  paid  his  majestv  some  compliments,  which  he 
listened  ,to,  with  complaoency,  ana  he  then  dismissed  us.  In  re- 
tracing our  steps,  we  passed  by  several  negro  princes,  that  were 
either  waiting  tor  an  audience,  or  for  orders  to  commence  rome 
predatorv  exjiedidon.  A  certain  degree  of  consider&tibn  was  the 
result  or  our  introduction  to  the  sovereign,  and  from  that  moment 
.we  enjoved  the  title  of  his  friends.  After  this,  we  were  secure 
from  all  insult,  throughout  his  country.  As  before  intended, 
1  now  purchased  an  excellent  horse,  at  the  price  of  12  guineas, 
and  we  then  repaired  again  to  our  boat,  without  the  slightest  mo- 
lestation or  insult  from  the  unruly  soldiers  tliat  .crowded  the 
streets  of  Gandiolle. 

At  St.  Louis,  I  made  every  preparation  for  my  departure,  and 
was  autliorized  by  M.  Fleunau,  to  take  from  the  government 
stores,  whatever  might  be  helpful  to  the  undertakmff.  I  calcu- 
lated on  providing  for  the  wants,  of  fifteen  months,  and  the  follow- 
ing was  what  I  received  from  the  government  store-houses : — 
Two  douUe-barrelled  ffuns,  ten  pounds  of.  gun-powder,  fifty  gun 
'flints,  fifty  musquet  balls,  three  pounds  and  a  naif  of  coral,  two 
pounds  and  two  ounces  of  unwroueht  yellow  amber,  eighteen 
packets  of  beads,  fourteen  pounds  of  tobacco,  one  hatchet,  and 
one-third  of  a^yard  of  scarlet  doth. 

I  alfto  took  care  to  provide  myself  with  a  bjanket,  two  leathern 
bottles  for  water,  a  powder-horn,  and  a  portmanteau.  I  had  two 
daggers  by  my  side,  and  three  pocket  compasses,  to  ascertain  the 
direction  of  the  routes  I  might  proceed  in.  An  ass  also  was 
purchased  to  carry  my  baggage.  I  had  instructions  from  M. 
Fleunau,  but  they  were  mortiy  a  repetition  of  the  particulars 
•  which  had  entered  mto  the  plan  of  my  own  projection. 

A  Marabout,  named  Dud  Boukari,  a  native  of  the  FpoCa 
coimtry,  was  to  serve  as  my  interpreter,  at  a  sahury  of  one  faun* 
died  and  eigfa^  francs  per  month.  This  man  evinced  a  cordial 
attachment  to  Europeans,  and  was  in  repute  for  his  integrity.     He 

Soke  die  Arabic,  Poola,  and  Joloff  langui^cH;  his  age  was  about 
irty^six ;  he  was  a  negro  in  colour,  but  his  features  seemed  caat 
in  a  European  mould.  He  brought  with  him  his  son,  aged  fifteen^ 
and  a  sUve,  named  Messember,  of  the  same  a^,  both  of  whom  I 
was  afterwaras  obliged  to  send  back  to  St  Louis; 
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Boukari  having  emphatically  announced  the  S8th  of 
Jamiarjr,  as  a  lucky  day,  and  that  we  must  depart  bcfeie  sunset, 
at  two  in  the  afternoon,  I  sent  my  horse,  ass,  and  baggage,  ^ 
the  main  land,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  my  fUe^u,  I  seC 
out  at  five  in  the  evening.  Before  he  embarked,  my  Marabout 
traced  several  Arabic  characters  on  the  sand,  as  if  to  presage  the 
event  of  our  journey ;  the  answer  being  favourable,  he  gi^end 
up  a  handiiil  of  sand  into  a  little  bag,  esteeming  it  th^  paDadiuin 
or  his  life  and  safety. 

Accompanied  by  my  fnend,  M.  Mille,  I  entered  a  boat  which 
had  been  previously  conveyed  to  a  retired  place.  The  prayers 
addressed  by  my  Marabout,  to  the  Supreme  Grovemor  of  the 
universe,  and  the  affecting  &rewell  which  he  took  of  kb  mother 
and  wife,  detained  us  a  few  minutes.  At  ten  o^ckxrk,  we  arrived 
at  IKedde,  a  village  in  the  country  of  Cayoc,  sildated  on  the 
channel  between  the  islands  of  Saur  and  Babaffu£. 

Having  sent  back  our  boats,  we  hmn  to  load  our  beasts.  I 
e&ve  my  European  clothes  to  my  friend,  and  put  on  the  Moorisil 
dress,  but  it  did  not  sufficiently  cover  me  agamit  the  musquitoef. 
My  horse,  tormented  by  these  insects,  ran  off  into  the  countiy, 
and  my  Marabout  had  trouble  enough  to  overtake  him.  My 
friend  and  I  separated,  and  we  took  the  route  to  Lcsbar,  after 
having  nassed  Toub6.  Being  in  the  dark,  ated  fatigued,  w* 
returned  to  Toub^.  All  the  inhabitants  were  in  bed,  nor  could  we 
obtain  hospitality  from  tlie  chief  of  the  village.  My  Mooriih 
costume,  wliich  he  perceived  through  the  reeds  that  formed  his 
door,  suggested  that  I  might  be  a  partisan  of  the  Damd.  Wa 
took  up  our  quarters  in  the  open  air,  which  was  so  riiarp  and  coid^ 
that  I  nad  no  sleep,  especially  as  I  thought  myself  obliged  to 
watch  for  the  preservation  of  my  baggage,  m  a  place  open  on  all 
ndcs.  When  day-light  appeared,  tne  master  of  the  nut,  neiur 
which  we  had  halted,  enquired  who  we  were,  with  excuses  for 
having  suffered  us  to  pass  tne  night,  in  such  a  situation ;  ^*  but,^ 
said  he,  *<  I  took  you  for  a  troop  of  Moors.** 

We  departed,  without  loss  of  time,  and  we  took  the  road  to 
Gue ;  the  soil  all  along  consisted  of  a  reddish  sand,  whoDy 
destitute  of  culture.  Our  progress  was  tedious,  till  we  came  to 
Kelkom,  where  we  arrived  at  noon,  and  found  the  Damd 
bad  been  plundering  the  village.  Some  mutilated  negroes  diat 
remained,  reported  Uie  miseries  endured  by  their  famifies.  Seve;^ 
ral  of  their  relatives  had  fallen  in  the  act  of  resisting  the  sangui* 
nary  orders  of  their  kin?,  but  the  greater  number  were  in  chams« 
Others,  tranquil  in  tlieir  nut6,jmd  suspecting  no  danger,  had  been 
sold,  without  their  knowledge,  by  ttiis  rapacious  tyrant  The 
inhabitants  of  this  village  possessed  a  degree  of  industry ;    thej 
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The  descriptjon  of  the  inletkir  of  this  hui,  and  the  manner 
of  \ymg  adopted  by  this  chieftain,  m^  be  considered  aa  nmilar 
to  that  of  the  other  free  n^iro^  llie  game  otder,  the  smae 
unifonnitj,  are  eTcr^*  where  viuble  in  other  TiUasoa 

FArutsry  4dh.  Mews  from  all  quarters,  that  the  Daniel  and 
his  emissaries  seized  or  destroyed  every  thbg  that  came  in  their 
4ray.  On  this,  I  felt  apprehensive  that  my  messenger  had  been 
surrested  by  these  banaitlL  My  agitation  made  me  awake 
Boukari,  m  the  nigfat,  and  I  toU  nim  we  must  go  and  meet 
ins  slave.  Fall  Loum  lent  his  horse  to  my  Marmout,  and  we 
were  soon  on  the  march-  My  horse,  however,  fririitened  by  the 
scent  or  appearance  of  some  wild  beast,  started,  fell,  and  I  fdl 
with  him.  Some  negroes  passing  by,  afforded  us  aasiatance, 
and  we  reached  a  villaee.  I  preaently  awoke  one  of  the  inha- 
'bitants,  to  enquire  if  ne  had  seen  a  dare,  called  Messember, 
.irhom  we  were  seeking.  ^<  He  is  in  the  next  hitt,^  answered 
this  ncgro«  I  hastenoi  to  the  pkce,  ood  there  I  found  Mes- 
sember. He  had  brought  the  t>undle  of  European  doChes  for 
which  I  sent  him,  but  the  excuses  which  he  made  to  justify 
his  delay,  &r  from  proving  satisfactory,  made  me  determine  tp 
discharge  hxra  at  the  first  opportunity*  We  then  return^  to 
Niakra.  It  was  three  oVlock  in  the  morning,  but  the  schools 
were  already  open^  and  the  children  round  a  liu^ge  fire,  were 
aepeating  tneir  lessons  aloud.  While  the  MarQJb<>uts  addre«acd 
Aeir  payers  to  God,  the  women  were  busily  employed  in 
pounding  millet.  At  this  early  hour,  all  was  bUsue  in  die 
African  villages,  while  stilness  and  repose  shed  tlieir  influence 
over  Hhobe  m  Europe.  The  extreme  difiVfence-  in  the  tempera* 
ture,  creates  a  difference  in  the  hours  of  rdaxation  and  busi- 
ness. The  coolness  of  ni^t  here  invites  to  labour^  the  heat  of 
day  becomes  a  signal  far  rc&t. 

I  next  put  on  my  European  dress,  and  found  that  my  bat 
and  shoes  secured  me  a  degree  of  respect  fsS  which  my  Moorish 
habit  had  deprived  me^  among  a  people  who  so  detest  the 
]i|por6.  ^*  Now,^  said  Foli  Loum  to  me>  when  he  saw  my 
ahanged  exterior,  ''  this  is  really  a  white  man.*^  I  had  some 
reason  to  be  satisfied,  not  only  aa  these  clothes  made  me  mpf^wt 
more  estimable  in  the  opinion  of  the  negroes,  but  because  I  oould 
liencefortb  travel  without  the  dread  of  tliorns  or  muskitoQS^  My 
Marabout  did  not  fail  to  observe  the  admiration  e^^eited  by  hia 
white  companion ;  aooc»'dins  to  Mfii,  the  price  of  a  camel  woMld 
not  pay  for  my  wardrobe,  though  it  cxiIy  consisted  of  four  pair  of 
shoes,  two  pan*  of  pantaloons,  two  woolfen  waistcoats,  two  hand- 
kerchiefs, and  a  hat. 

When  about  to  dfpaat,  I  enquired  of  my  host  what  reoonipenoe  we 
shouldmake  him  far  bis  Idndncsis,  to  which  he  g^erously       ^*    ^ 
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thai  he  would  onlj  iatreal  one  &vour  of  us,  which  was  to  call  at 
his  house  on  our  relum«  -  Such  ao  answer  surprised  me  from  a 
ficgiD,  not  so  much  for  the  benevolence  it  evinced,  as  for  the  delicate 
manner  in  which  it  was  expressed.  I  pressed  Fali  Loum,  to 
iofonn  me  what  would  please  liim^  but  on  his  hesitating,  I  was 
hscky  enough  to  perceive,  that  he  wished  for  some  musket  balls^ 
to  defend  iumself  and  frietkls,  from  the  attacks  of  the  DameL 
With  pleasure,  I  gave  him  six  halhj  six  flmts,  and  four  heads  of 
tobaofx>,  with  a  few  cocal  beads  for  his  wife.  On  this,  the  thanks 
of  Fall  Loum  were  unlimited,  manifesting  an  uncommon  warmth 
of  gratitude,  combJDed  with  goodness  of  heart.  He  launched  out 
in  my  praises,  with  expressions  of  regret  at  havbg  given  me  a 
reception  so  inadequate  Co  my  presents.  He  moreover  accom- 
panied  us,  as  our  ouide,  £oar  a  quarter  of  a  lea^e.  At  the  mo- 
ment of  partio^,  a^hting^  from  his  horse,  he  raubed  his  hands  to 
heaven,  and  widi  impDessive  fervour,  implored  the  divine  protec* 
tion  on  our  expedition. 

Sonrcely  had  we  quitted  Fali  Loum,  when  sentinels  on  the  sur- 
rounding neigfata  benm  to  examine  who  we  were,  fearing  lest  we 
might  belong  to  the  Darnel,  and  be  sent  to  surprise  the  neighbour- 
ing vi&ages.  Our  answer  proved  satisfactory,  aqd  we  continued 
our  inanii. 

Our  course  this  day  turned  towards  the  south,  and  ailer  an 
•bourns  march,  we  stopped  at  Moslache,  a  larse  village  inhabited  by 
Poulas,  and  negioea.  The  ni^ht  was  dark,  CHit  Boukari  conduct- 
ed u*t  safdy,  to  the  hut  of  his  aunt,  who  was  a  Foula  woman. 
She  threw  some  branches  of  trees  on  the  ground,  oyer  which  she 
spread  the  hade  of  an  ox ;  my  saddle,  on  this  occasion,  became  a 
pillow,  and  recumbent  about  a  good  fire,  we  awaited  Uie  hour  of 
sumier. 

The  manner  in  which  hospitality  is  practised  in  Afric^  is  truly 
commendable.  While  taking  some  rest  on  my  mat,  my  Moslache 
host  ran  to  procnvs  grass  for  my  beasts,  his  wife,  at  the  same 
time,  dividing  with  me  the  supper  of  her  &mily. 

FAruary  5^  Aa  a  eompensadon  to  my  host,  I  gave  him  two 
heads  of  tobacco,  and  was  repaid  by  the  benedictions  of  the  whole 
iamily.  80  kind  a  reoeptian  for  two  successive  days,  and  so  little 
expemd,  emboldened  me  as  to  the  fatigues  and  cares  of  the  joui^ 
ney  I  had  uodertakea.  I  had  calculated  on  encountering  inooo- 
venienoes  quite  diffnent,  from  travelling  through  France  but  to 
tloB  I  waa  resigned.  These  attenUona,  however,  were  hijghly 
gratifying,  and  I  felt  my  ardour  and  courage  rising  in  proportion. 

Moving  in  the  same  daieotion  as  the  pr^eding  day,  wc  halted, 
oa  our  arrival  at  Teiba,  a  small  village,  to  screen  ourselves  from 
the  imanse  )ieat  Thara  wa  aeatad  ounelv^  under  a  tamaiinfl 
tree,  partaking  of  iu  add  fruit.     Our  breakfast  consisted  of  some 
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fiour  milk,  gWen  me  b}^  my  hosts  the  evenuig  befiire,  mixed  wit& 
couscous.  Here. we  joined  company  with  a  caraTsn  of  Mooiv, 
trading  in  gum,  from  the  Joloff  country.  These  merchants  un* 
loaded  their  camels,  and  their  repast  proved  to  be  still  more 
frugal  than  our  own.  The  ass  1  had  boufffat  at  St.  Louia^ 
being  unable  to  carry  his  burden,  I  plaoed  the  baggage  on 
my  norse,  and  pursued  my  journey.  I  constantly  made  it 
my  business  to  measure  tne  depth  of  the  wells,  near  the 
villages,  as  this  would  ascertain  irregularities  of.  the  ground 
in  the  level  country.  That  of  Teiba  presented  a  very  striking 
singularity;  in  the  whole  space  between  the  banks  of  the 
Senegal,  opposite  to  St.  Louis  and  the  limits  of  Foutatoro,  em* 
foradng  a  aistance  of  fifty  leaeues,  we  had  never  met  widi  any 
stone  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  but  near  the  wells  of  Teiba,  which 
)BLte  twelve  fathoms  deep,  lay  a  heap  of  ferruginous  stones,  that  had 
been  thrown  up  in  digging  the  weDs.  The  water  has  a  brackish 
taste,  which  renders  it  unpalatable. 

'  We  now  resumed  our  journey,  and,  about  four  o^clock,  entered 
another  village.  The  proprietor  of  it,  named  Moctard  Loo,,  was 
of  a  mild  character  and  mtelligent  aspect ;  he  invited  me  to  remain 
at  his  house  for  the  night,  and  even  insisted  on  my  accepting  the 
present  of  a  sheep;  nor  would  he  let  me  depart  without  promisiDir 
t6  visit  him  on  my  return. 

The  village  chiefs,  in  general,  have  an  air  and  aspect  that  dia^ 
tinguishes  them ;  more  attention  has  been  paid  to  their  education 
than  to  that  of  the  other  negroes,  and  they  possess  a  dignified 
ascendant  over  them,  in  every  respect.  Great  affability  and  un- 
bounded hospitality  towards  strangers  seem  imprinted  on  their 
temperament. 

The  sun  had  set  when  we  arrived^  at  Niamrei ;  I  wished  to  ro*> 
main  here  till  1  could  procure  an  ass,  but  this  was  impossible. 
This  village  may  contain  about  three  or  four  thousand  inhabitants^ 
the  activity,  the  opulence,  and  the  crowd,  passing  to  and  fro, 
make  it  appear  like  a  town.  In  the  public  place,  we  observed  a 
large  bquare  enclosed  with  straw  mats,  which  proved  to  be  the 
place  where  the  inhabitants  assemble  for  prayer.  One  part  of  the 
popidation  consisted  of  Poulas,  whose  flocks  constitute  their  wealth. 
The  well  here  is  thirty  fathoms  deep,  and  twenty  feet  in  circuBi£&- 
rence ;  an  effint  of  labour  which  seems  impossible  to  be  accomplished 
by  negroes,  conbidering  the  tools  they  make  use  of.  They  go  to 
work,  HI  the  following  manner:  the  soil  to  the.  depth  of  ten  feet 
consi?ti]ig  of  veiy  fine  sand,  they  support  and  make  firm  the  nde^ 
with  planks  grooved  into  one  anotner,  at  their  edgest  ladders 
made  of  bark  ropes,  are  what  the  workmen  descend  by*  Qn 
coming  to  the  day,  which  is  geoirally  i^out  the  depth  el  which 
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the  calcareous  and  femiffinous  etonei  are  met  with,  they  xaide  it 
^th  lone  wooden  shoveb  of  a  acmUcjlindrical  form,  and  put  it 
into  leather  buckets,  which  are  drawn  up  to  the  top.  The  stnu 
tum  of  stone  they  work  with  an  iron  tocM,  not  unlike  a  short  broad 
spade  Every  well^  becomes  the  property  of  the  penson  who^ 
with  his  slav^  has  taken  the  trouble  of  digging  it  We  found 
them  for  the  most  part  between  two  hills,  and  shaded  by  trees, 
prindiKaJly  tamarinds. 

On  our  arrival  at  Niamrei,  we  went  as  usual  to  pay  our  rt* 
speets  to  the  chief,  for  if  this  ceremony  be  omitted,  you  cannot 
ifipcal  to  his  protection  in  case  of  insult.  The  chief^^desired  us 
to  excuse  his  inability  to  lodge  us  at  his  own  house,  but  he  gave 
instant  orders  to  an  old  attendant  to  prepare  a  hut  for  us.  We 
xeoeived  here  the  same  attentions  as  at  Niakra. 

Fdfrurm/  6A.  When  taking  leave  of  my  host,  I  presented 
him  with  two  heads  of  tobacco  and  a  sheet  of  paper.  In  the 
course  of  the  day  we  passed  through  Therina,  where  we  had  no 
small  trouble  to  procure  water.  My  colour  and  long  face  became 
subjects  of  occasional  mirth  to  the  negroes. 

It  was  night  before  we  reached  Coqu6.  Our  route  was  edfed 
all  along  wiui  gum  trees,  the  yellow  flowers  of  which  arranged  in 
circular  bunches,  diffused  an  odoriferous  scent.*  We  also  saw 
man^  rates.  The  bark  of  this  tree  yields  a  yellow  dye;  its  leaf 
is  without  indentation,  and  of  a  beautiful  green ;  it  does  not  grow 
▼ery  high ;  the  wood  is  white,  and  the  bark  is  easily  reduced  to 
powder.  On  this  occasion  too  i  finft  saw  the  bbobaD,  that  enor-» 
mous  tree  which  some  years  ago  was  described  by  Adanson,  and 
still  bears  jiis  name.  I  measured  one  that  was  forty  feet  in  cir. 
cnmference.  Stripped  at  thb  time  of  its  foliage,  it  might  be  com- 
pared to  an  immense  wooden  tower.  This  majestic  mass  ip  the 
only  monument  of  antiquity  to  be  met  with  in  these  parts  of  Afri-* 
ca.  I  wonder  the  negroes  nave  not  paid  to  this  tree  lionours  such 
as  the  drurds  rendered  the  oak ;  for  to  them  the  baobab  is  a  most 
valuable  vegetable.  Its  leaves  are  used  for  leaven  ;  its  bark  futv 
nishes  exoellent  cordage,  and  the  bees  form  their  hives  in  the  hol- 
low parts  of  its  trunk.  The  negroes  too,  often  find  shelter  from 
storms,  in  its  time-worn  caverns.  The  baobab  may  be  termed  the 
monarch  of  African  trees. 

•  We  had  some  difliculty  to  And  tlie  hut  of  the  chief.  Coqu^ 
eontaiiis  about  five  thousand  souls. «  Situated  on  the  frontier  near 
the  Joloffs,  it  is  a  constant  thoroughfare  for  the  Moorish  cara^ 
yana  that  visit  their  country  to  purcnase  gum,  and  a  number  of 
Moors  have  here  iixed  their  residence.  Tne  streets  are  crowded 
with  camels  and  oxen.  We  found  the  chief  seated  under  some 
trees,  enjoying  the  cocdness  of  the  ni^kt,  and  he  kindly  conducted 

*  Ths  other  ncgtoes  pay  the  propnetor  ht  the  right  of  drnwing  ftoqn  h|i  welL 
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lis  to  a  distant  hut  ^viiich  beloag6d  to  him.  It  was  soon  filled  By 
negroes,  eager  to  see  a  white  tiavelier,  and  it  was  midoight  bdfore 
they  departed. 

Ptbntdry  7th.  My  Marabout  aw<rfee  m^  early  to  go  and  thank 
die  chief  for  the  fnendly  reception  we  had  received  from  him* 
Most  of  the  people  were  asleep,  so  that  I  was  not  annoyed  by  the 
l^onosity  of  sny  crowd ;  but  on  approaching  the  hut  of  the  chief 
I  observed  from  ten  to  twelve  hundred  persons  assembled  to  pay 
their  respects ;  I  wonld  have  returned,  bot  it  was  too  miel 
"  There  is  a  white  man  T  was  the  outcry ;  it  was  the  first  ttma 
these  negriMS  had  seen  one.  The  hut  of  the  chief  was  forsaken^ 
and  I  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  ab  innumerable  multitude; 
$U>' eager  was  their  curiosity,  that  most  o£  thcxn  were  thrusting  ond 

Sainst  another,  with  clapping  of  hands  and  exdamntions,  ^^  The 
tite  man  for  ever  T  but  thes^  clamours  were  mingled  with  others 
calculated  to  exdte  aianm  I  distinctly  heard,'  ^.^  Down  wit^i  ^thii 
Christian  r  vociferated  by  the  intolerant  mob.  My  fiiee  and.  the 
length  of  my  nose  was  a  subject  of  ridicule.  Nor  did  my  dceaa 
escape  their  animadversion ;  one  put  his  hands  into  my  pockeits^ 
(which  did  not  contain  any  thing)  another  surveyed  with  astonish - 
ment  the  stitching  of  my  shoes,  and  the  thickness  of  their  sol^ 
They  offered  me  their  bands,  but  ordered  me  to  be  silent.  At^ 
temptft  were  made  to  disperse  the  crowd,  for  there  was  a  tumult 
and  bustle  as  if  the  whole  village  had  been  in  a  state  .of  revolt 
I  could  not  refrain  from  laughter  at  witnesang  such  an  excess  of 
curiosity.  This  laugh  drew  another  from  them,  while  every 
tnouth  ejaculated ;  *^  He  laughed  !  he  laughed  J  As  the  crowd 
kept  increasing,  and  I  overheard  the  Moors  and  some  PoulaS  in* 
eessantly  denouncing  me  as  *^  A  Christian !""  I  tried  to  escap^^ 
but  every  passi^  was  obstructed.  I  was  alone,  and  resolvine  to 
extricate  myself  fVom  a  situation  that  might  become  critic^,  I 
urged  on  my  horse,  and  his  impetuous  movements  quiekly  dis*9 
persed  the  crowd.  The  screams  of  the  women  ahd  children^ 
alarmed  at  seeing  a  white  inan  on  horseback,  pursuing  them  with 
an  angry  look,  frightened  a  beautiful  Arabian  mare  that  was 
fastened  to  the  foot  of  a  tree ;  she  broke  loose  and  began  to  run. 
With  difflctthy  I  could  hold  in  my  hora^  which,  full  of  fire,  dis* 
dained  the  curb,  and  was  ready  to  bear  down  whatever  opposed 
his  passage*  At  length,  several  servants  of  the  chief  stopped 
him,  and  conducted  me  to  the  door  of  their  master.  Here,  aapin^ 
I  had  to  clear  myself  a  way  through  the  crowd.  Th6  chic?d0-r 
tired  me  to  sit  down  by  his  side,  hut  the  multitude,  forgetting 
th^  bounds  of  doe  respect,  violated  the  aaf lum  be  had  given  me 
Weary  of  the,nambers  who  entered  at  all  the  doors,  he  retired  to 
imbtfaer  but.  I  was  fain  to  withdraw  £rom  the  thnmg,  by  return 
ing  to  my  quartersi  on  horseback. 
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To  the  iwiftness  of  my  steed,  I  was  indebted  for  <^M*ftping  the 
fresh  uproar  which  my  reappearance  oocasiooed.  Scaieely  had 
I  reached  my  hut,  when  a  messenger  from  the  duef  came  to  dis- 
suade me  from  going  abroad,  as  by  so  doins^  I  might  expose  my- 
lelf  td  danger.  Not eontent  with  this,  theaiitf  sent  me  my  Htrt, 
ner,  by  hb  son ;  it  consisted  of  couscous,  with  butter  and  taum^ 
rinds.  This  attention  on  his  part  appeased  the  ferment  among  the 
inhabitantab  No  longer  an  ooject  ot  their  view,  I  became  the  solo 
•ubject  of  thar  convenation.  I  could  hear  their  remarks  through 
the  straw  wall  of  my  hut  My  neighbours  praised  or  censured 
my  mode  of  Hfe  and  dress.  However,  I  soon  forgot  the  incon* 
▼eniences  to  which  I  had  been  exposed,  as  I  was  able  to  complete 
the  bunness  about  which  I  had  been  so  anxious :  I  bargamed 
with  a  negro  for  an  ass,  for  which  I  gave  him  forty-two  beads  of 
coral,  in  value  about  five  francs. 

After  passing  such  a  day  as  this  I  found  myself  not  a  Uttle  fa- 
tigued, llowever,  it  seemed  diat  I  was  not  to  enjoy  perfect  re- 
pose in  the  village  of  Coque.  About  midnight,  I  was  roused  out 
of  mj  sleep,  by  ue  roaring  of  two  lions,  that  were  prowling  about 
the  village  to  seize  an  ox  or  a  sheep.  This  being  the  first  time  of 
my  witnessing  ro  tremendous  a  report,  I  confess  I  was  alarmed,  and 
my  compaiuons  were  equally  so.  The  door  of  every  hut  was  now 
closed,  mothers  called  m  their  children ;  the  men  heard  in  gloomy 
silence  the  voice  of  these  animals,  which  appeared  to  be  advancing. 
The  consternation  was  general,  though  «ome  armed  themselves. 
The  does  howled  out,  were  afraid  to  leap  over  the  hedges  which 
surrounded  the  courts.  The  oxen  lowed,  but  their  lowing  was 
broken  ofi^,  by  fear,  at  every  roar  of  the  lion.  The  asses,  the 
horses,  in  short  every  animal  answered  in  sensible,  but  doleful  ac- 
cents, the  horrid  sounds  which  they  heard.  Whether  the  lions 
carried  off  some  victim  into  the  forests,  or  whether  they  retired 
vithout  committing  any  havock,  on  our  no  longer  hearing  them, 
the  consternation  which  they  had  excited,  subsided.  My  slum« 
bers,  however,  were  disturbed,  when  I  began  to  reflect,  tnat  dur«« 
ing  my  journey,  I  might  often  have  to  encounter  such  enemies* 
As  our  courage  revived,  I  could  overhear  individuak  boasting  of 
their  prowess.  One  had  killed  a  lion,  which  was  prowling  round 
his  hut.  Another  had  rescued  some  animal  whien  the  marauder 
was  ready  to  carry  off.  As  I  had  been  witness  to  their  fears,  in 
the  moment  of  daneer,  I  paid  little  attention  to  these  boastings. 

February  Sth,  Yfhen  all  was  ready  for  our  departure,  my 
Marabout  came  to  say,  that  we  could  not,  at  that  hour  of  the  day, 
traverse  the  forests  wmch  separate  the  kingdom  of  Cayor  from 
the  country  of  the  Bourb-Joloffs ;  .that  the  heat  would  oblige  us  to 
pass  part  of  the  day  in  the  woods ;  and  that  we  had  better  travel  in 
the  night.     This  intimation  made  me  uneasy ;  I  shuddered  at  the 
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idea  of  beiag  at  nisbt,  in  forests  inhabited  only  by  wild  beaats:; 
and  I  was  i&ud,  Sao^  lest  we  should  lose  our  way.  Bowev^^  I 
consented  to  delay  our  departure  till  evening.  We  were  tb^n 
bi|sy  HI  procuring  water,  and  puvohasinff  toich  pretviabna  as  wo 
should  wam  during  the  tiin<$  it  would  take  us  to  tiAvense  the  tpr 

]q  die  latter  part  of  this,  day  I  received  a  nunbes  of  visits, 
among  otluam  one  fiom  the  wife  of  the  cfai^  This  woman  was 
ooYeied  with  rings  of  gold  and  silver ;  her  countcnanee  was  ani* 
mated  with  traita  of  dignity  and  grace.  She  seated  beraelf  oa  the 
fffound,  and  Icould  not  prevail  on  her  to  place  herself  on  my  coiicb» 
Dy  my  side,  as  she  said  women  were  unworthy  of  such  an  honour. 
At  four  oVIock,  I  mounted  my  horse,  and»  as  I  had  foreseen,  it 
was  with  much  difficulty  we  could  discover  the  traces  of  qui?  way« 
The  day  was  near  its  close,  when  we  directed  our  course,  ea>t  one 
tjnarter  south-east.  We  pnx^eeded  till  dght  o^dbck^  when  we 
hakedunder  a  goui  or  baobab,  to  which  we  tied  my  two  asses  and 
my  hoise.  Having  &nished  our  supper,  I  fell  asleep,  but  was 
soon  wakened  by  the  cries  of  my  people.  It  seems  that  my  horse, 
.friffhtened  by  the  approach  of  wihi  boasts,  had  fled  inta  the  woods* 
They  set  out  in  pursuit  of  him,  and  1  was  lefl  akme.  In  an.hour, 
they  returned  with  him ;  his  ssiddle,  which  he  had  thrown  on  tho 
.MHind,  indicated  the  xoute  he  had  taken ;  but  tjiey  could  not 
find  his  bit.  To  prevent  a^  fresh  attempt  at  escape,  we  tied  hia 
legs  with  cords^  as  do  the  Moors.  But  we  had  reason  to  judgpe^ 
'fh>m  his  uneasiness,  that  some  ferocioua  beast  was  prowling  about 
ws^  and  we  thought  it  high  time  to  quit  ao  dangerous  a  spot. 
Accustomed  till  now,  to  sleep  inhuts,  I  felt  myself  «chausteo  by 
^^  fatigues  of  this  night.  As  we  went  on,  I  fell  asleep  on  my 
'horse,  so  as  to  be  every  moment  in  danger  of  falling.  I  tried  to 
waMc,  to  drive  away  drowsiness,  but  the  thorns  scratching  mv 
fiftoe,  obliged  me  to  remount  my  horse.  We  looked  rOund  on  all 
sides  to  discem  some  village.  As  for  me^  exhausted  by  fatigue, 
"hunger,  and  want  of  sleep,  my  evesr  could  no  longer  <ustinguidi 
any  object ;  every  thine  assuraea  an  extraordinary  form,  «id  the 
bushes  seemed  to  me  hxe  houses.  This,  whole  night,  we  neither 
saw  noc  heard  any  fivinff  creature. 

F^tkruarjf  9A^  Day^iriit  dis^dayed^  our  view  immense  pard^ 
ed  plains,  without  the  sli^tcst  trace  of  faabitationa.  About  noon 
I  dureoted  Boukari%  slave  to  dimb  a  tree,  but  no  village  appealed 
in  sight  Wis  then  lay  dbwn  and  slept  under  a  tree,  tm  four 
oTclocK,  and  afterwards  proceeded  till  sun-set,  when  we  perceived 
the  fires  of  Bahene,  a  smiJl  village  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Bouf b* 
Jolofis,  which  we  had' entered.  We  there  received  hoqpitality 
similar  to  what  we  had  experienced  in  the  kinsdom  of  Gayor, 

This  last-mentioned  country,  which  extends  nrom  north  to  soulh. 
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fiom  St  Lotus  toRufisque^  ii|»pean  to  be  one  of  the  most  wealthy 
in  all  the  parts  of  western  Afiaosi  eonipriied  between  tfae  riren 
S«B^^  aad  GambilL  Fotmerly  Cape  Verd  was  compr^ietided 
in  the  iioiniiikNi  of  Caiytftf  but  the  peopk  revoked,  and  the  inac 
cesnble  nature  <£  their  couBtrji  whiA  is  overrun  with  rocki^  has 
enabled  them  to  aMUMain  their  iadependeoce. 

The  soil  of  the  oOuntiy  is  sandy^  and  of  a  reddish  ccjour,  bot 
fertUe;  for  it  produces  ttiillet^  cotton^  «nd  indigo  in  abundance 
Hie  tamanna  the  baobaii^  the  gum  tree^  ana  other  species  of 
mixtKNlas,  are  the  most  ooamion  trees.  But  among  the  rocks  c^ 
the  district  Cape  Verd,  the  date  tree^  the  panaw,  and  the  pine 
apple  are  often  seen.  The  coolness  «f  the  nignt  ajppears  compe- 
tent to  restore  that  vigomv  of  whieh  the  intense  heat  in  the  Siy 
deprives  us.* 

Homed  cattle  and  sheep  are  numerous.  The  Poulss  rear  and 
sell  them  to  Eurcoeans  widi  connderable  advantage^  At  a  nmr* 
ri^tte  or  funcrdy  they  ^ill  lOmetimes  kill  ten  oxen,  which  th^  dis*> 
tribute  among  their  rdations  and  nmgfabours. 

Most  of  the  village  chiefs  possess  a  horse*  Thd  other  dottiestie 
animals  are  catnels,  pigs^  dogs^  fowls  bnd  ducks ;  but  the  M»> 
hometans  never  keep  pies  and  dogs^  as  being  unclean.  In  generalf 
there  are  dogs  to  guara  their  flocks^  bot  they  seldom  give  them 
may  thing  to  eat  or  drink ;  nevertheless  there  is  no  instance  of  the 
bydropfaobifi. 

The  ass  of  Cayor  is  strong,. Steady,  and  surefooted.     Mine  was 
of  this  country ;  the  services  which  he  rendered  me  were  truly 
meritraiouSk     He  is  an  object  of  ridicule  among  the  ni«rdesi  who, . 
however;  derive  great  advantage  from  his  services.     The  Semu 
colet  alone  knows  how  to  i^preeiate  the  value  of  this  animal* 

I  have  seeli  my  beast  pass  several  days,  without  eating  or  drink- 
ing, but  he  never  slackened  his  pace.  A  few  dry  bamboo  leaves,  or. 
a  Eandful  of  griss,  pardied  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  would  renew 
his  strength,  after  toilsome  journeys,  across  sandy  deserts,  or  over 
steep  mountains.  I  frequently  adunired  the  agilitv  with  which  be 
scaled  the  highest  rodcs.  A  Wge  hole  was  at  length  worn  be- 
tween his  shoulders,  which  we  were  obli^^ed  to  fill  with  straw  and 
mud.  In  despite  of  the  pain  which  this  wound  occasioned,  the 
courageous  animal  lost  none  of  his  vigour,  when^  after  loadinff  him 
with  Sie  baggage,  I  or  my  Marabout  mounted  b^ind  it  Ijong 
privationi^  sickness  and  fatigue,  broke  Iris  natural  obstinacv,  but 
not  his  sjnrit    At  the  passage  of  the  multi}diied  arms  of  we  Rio 

*  Fkeou  ifiakci  •  ndifler  veauak  on  th*  temporMort  of  Madagmiesr.    *<  'J^he  hmn 
htm  w  not  K>  nolettl  as  in  FnuMe,  for  the  cUyi  and  ni^hti  bfeing  •Imatt  tqpal,  it  doea 
B0t  Xaat  10  long :  and  the  laeaf  tibat  b^;ini  here  at  nuv  it  the  mcvning,  if  oref  at  three 
b the afiemoon ;  and  efenhithife  tSme,  a  we^httteA  M»  mod#aiel  the  htot  <^  inld»^- 
day,  that  we  an  little  incettltlioasA  by  Itl    Thii  iMli  ibsSl  thtte  «#  idttf  illilith%  M- 
Sm  Ma  sflMrajnaf  bt  eoiMidtiid  at  a  perpetual  ipriBfi 
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Grande  he  gav^  no  tims  of  fear.  For  a  month  together,  he  6ub« 
asted  only  on  grass  which  he  browzed,  as  he  trotted  along.  Thb 
quadruped  should  be  preferred  to  the  horse,  by  those  who  travel 
in  Afhca.  The  negroes  value  the  smaU  black  asses  roost;  but 
the  red,  of  which  mine  was  one,  are  very  little  inferior. 

In  the  interior  of  Cayor,  are  many  lions  and  elephants ;  there  are 
Also  panthers,  ounces,  hysenas,  and  serpents  of  various  forms  and 
colours.  The  raven,  the  eagle,  the  witwall,  the  dove,  the  guinea* 
fowl,  arc  very  common.  Large  assembla^  of  sparrows  and  hum- 
ming-birds m  all  colours  flutter  round  the  nuts.  The  rocks  of  Cape 
Vera  are  hi  asylum  to  the  rats  named  palmated,  the  flesh  of  which 
is  excellent  eating,  Uke  that  of  the  bare.  The  monkey  is  net  com- 
mon, from  the  scarcity  of  water.  Rabbits,  partridges,  lapwing, 
fill  the  huffaus  or  miflet  fields,  and  the  immense  baobab  contains 
the  nest  of  the  pelican. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  of  Cayor  constitute  a  part  of 
the  Jolofls :  they  were  subject  to  the  Bourb-Jolofis,  before  the  go- 
vernor of  that  province  made  himself  master  of  Cayor,  and  as* 
sumcd  the  title  of  Damel. 

The  Joloffs  are  tall,  and  in  figure  and  features  have  an  air  of 
regularity  and  dignity.  Their  diseases  are  chiefly  the  opthalmia, 
the  itch,  and  leprosy,  which  last  turns  them  almost  entirely  white. 
The  children  ohen  contract  a  swelling  of  the  stomach,  but  this  ie 
only  temporary  not  permanent.  In  uie  ^eater  number,  the  navel 
runs  to  an  enormous  length.  At  the  end  of  the  rainy  season,  colds 
and  pulmonary  complaints  are  frequent.  Inoculation,  which  is 
practised  by  the  negroes,  contributes  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  the 
small-pox. 

The  Marabouts  alone  practise  physic ;  they  have  a  few  simple 
remedies,  with  certain  charms  written  on  paper,  which  the  patientb 
are  to  bum  and  drink  the  ashes. 

The  people  of  Cayor  are  lively,  chcerinl,  and  thoughtless,  as  to 
earing  about  future  wants.  Some  are  not  insensible  to  gratitude ; 
but  their  friendship  appears  to  be  cold  or  interested.  The  women 
rarely  render  a  service,  without  the  hope  of  a  return.  At  the  end 
of  harvest,  the  Joloff  negroes,  for  montns  togetlier,  are  seen  lying 
on  their  mats,  the  tongue  only  being  employed.  Fishing  m&y  be 
always  resorted  to,  but  idleness  is  honourca  here,  as  much  as  ig. 
noratice  was  among  our  ancestors,  in  the  dark  middle  a^s.  Ne. 
cersity  alone  impels  the  Jolofi^  to  labour.  The  Africans  in  general 
know  well  enough  the  use  of  our  fire-arms,  at  least  all  that  we  are 
acqumnted  with.  Gunpowder  is  manufactured  in  the  Bamharra 
country.  The  natives  of  Cayor,  however,  still  retun  the  spear 
and  the  bow  as  the  main  weapons  of  their  armies.  Their  warriors 
have  added  to  these,  the  sabre  and  the  dagger. 

In  their  warr^  they  commonly  wait  for  their  enemy  bdund  a 
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busb ;  then  they  fire  on  him  as  he  passes,  and  run  away.  Sonie< 
times,  whole  armies  engage  in  close  combat,  so  as  to  exhibit  proofi 
of  trae  valour  and  magnanimity. 

In  the  dominion  of  Cayor,  the  subjects  really  are  as  they  call 
tfaemselyes,  the  slaves  of  the  Darnel.  Nevertheless,  the  Damel^s 
orders  are  occasionally  resisted.  One  of  his  powerful  sulgects, 
knowing  the  Damcl'^s  intentions  to  take  away  his  life,  appeared 
before  him  with  four  hundred  men.  The  tyrant  had  oroered  a 
deep  pit  to  be  dug  and  covered  with  a  mat ;  he  desired  the  dii^ 
to  seat  himself  on  the  mat,  but  the  latter  guessing  the  malignant 
purpose,  replied :  **  Darnel,  I  am  thy  slave,  and  only  wormy  to 
repose  in  the  dust  on  which  thy  feet  have  trod.^  He  thus  avoided 
the  fatal  snare. 

When  the  Damel  wants  a  horse  of  prime  value,  he  sends  for 
home  principal  officer  of  his  army :  '^  Go,^  he  says  to  him,  <<  thou 
knowest  that  such  a  village  abounds  with  my  enemies ;  let  fire  and 
sword  destroy  them."^  The  general  plunders,  lays  waste,  cuts 
down  half,  and  brings  away  a  number  of  captives,  who  serve  to 
pay  the  price  of  the  horse. 

All  the  Joloffs  who  inhabit  Cayor,  have  the  head  and  upper 
lip  shaved,  but  wear  the  beard  long.  As  to  their  dress,  two  pieces 
at  cotton  doth  compose,  in  general,  the  apparel  of  a  negro.  One 
round  his  waist,  hangs  down  below  the  calf  of  the  leg ;  the  other 
thrown  carelessly  over  one  shoulder  leaves  the  other  uncovered. 
The  chiefs  wear  wide  breeches,  of  a  yellowish  colour,  and  a 
cotton  shirt  in  addition  to  the  two  pieces  of  cotton  stuff.  The 
women  are  only  covered  from  the  knees  to  the  bosom,  the  rest  of 
their  body  is  naked.  If  they  throw  a  cloth  over  them,  it  is  to 
enable  them  to  carry  their  children  at  their  backs.  Necklaces  and 
bracelets,  of  gold  and  silver,  are  the  prominent  distinctions  of  the 
opulent ;  but  whether  slaves  or  mistresses,  they  are  obliged  to 
labour  for  their  common  master. 

A  similar  frugality  prevails  in  their  cookery ;  couscous,  and 
occasionally  milx,  or  nsh,  appear  to  be  their  only  dishes.  They 
make  but  two  meals  a-day,  at  sun-rise,  and  at  sun-set,  and  in  eat- 
ing thay  feed  themselves  with  their  fingers. 

Hiding^,  and  exercising  with  fire  arms,  are  very  common,  but 
dandng  is  their  predommant  amusement.  No  sooner  does  the 
griot  sound  his  drum,  than  every  one  starts  up  and  tries  to  keep 
pace  with  the  movements  of  the  instrument,  by  a  thouamd  con- 
tornons.  The  dancers  keep  time,  by  clapping  their  hands.  The 
spectators  throw  their  garments  at  th^  teet,  in  token  of  admira- 
tUHi.  A  libidinous  turn  characterises  these  sports.  The  ball  oom^ 
mences  with  moon-light,  and  day-break  puts  an  end  to  it  A  man 
here  will  forsake  one  day,  the  vrife  whom  he  has  taken  on  the 
preceding.     Modesty  is  not  in  vogue  among  the  women,   they 
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have  hardly  the  flfi^testiciiie  of  it;  tfiey  bathe  in  pubUcyWithoiitr 
€0¥eriiig,  while  the  mcQ  perfonn  their  auudons  in  private. 

The  education  of  the  cbildrm  must  neoessviiy  be  vldout. 
^Ilieie  is  more  decency  among  the  boys  than  the  pns.  The  for- 
mer ar&  under  their  fathers,  or  in  the  schools  of  the  Marabouts, 
while  the  others  are  left  to  the  care  of  their  mothers. 

In  Cayor,  in  almost  the  whole  of  J^igrida,  uncles  shew  the  same 
afection  for  their  nephews  as  for  their  children;  in  some 
monardiies,  the  crown  is  conferred  on  them,  to  the  prejudice  i£ 
the  latter. 

Though  the  n^roes  endure,  without  complaint^  the  hardships 
attached  to  human  life,  they  manifest  extreme  sensibility  for  the- 
loss  of  their  parents.     For  whole  days,  they  utter  lamentable^ 
ipcoansfe  and  to  have  merely  known  a  person,  unposes  the  oU^ga- 
tKNi  of  weeping  at  his  death. 

The  negroes  of  Caynr,  when  they  lose  their  friends,  endeavour 
to  preserve  their  booies  from  the  wild  beasts.  Every  grave  is 
covered  with  thorny  shrubs,  which,  in  time,  form  impenetrable 
bushes.  These  verdant  tufts  beeome  so  many  durable  monu- 
ments of  pious  affection ;  and  they  prove  beneficial;  for  under 
tbeur  shade  spring  up  the  seeds  of  trees,  which,  in  the  course  of 
time,  may  produce  a  grove  or  a  forest 

The  Joloffs  are  kind  to  their  slaves,  providing  fiur  their  children, 
as  for  their  ovm ;  they  are  seldom  known  to  strike  them,  «ia 
never  impose  on  them  tasks  that  would  prove  beyond  their 
strength. 

The  slaves  of  the  Darnel,  presuming  on  lus  favour,  would  often 
commit  outrages  on  the  other  negroes,  were  they  not  obliged  to 
place  fetters  over  their  beds  as  a  warning,  shoula  they  be  guilty, 
of  any  act  of  oppression  towards  free  men. 

The  Jolofis,  in  common  with  most  of  the  neighbouring  tribes,, 
have  a  thorough  contempt  for  blacksmiths,  weavers,  shoemakers, 
and  grioU  or  muodans.     £ven  a  slave  will  not  marry  a  woman 
of  a  lamily  which  has  been  engased  in  these  professions.      The* 

friaU  are  not  buried  among  the  Joloffs.  ^  Thar  bodies  are  laid  in 
oUow  trees ;  for  if  a  griot  were  to  be  interred  in  the  earth,  the 
crop  of  millet,  they  say,  would  fail. 

The  negroes  are  proiid  of  their  origin,  and  never  manry  persons 
of  inferior  rank.     Mahometans  rarely  unite  with  a  Pagan  family. 

The  huts  of  the  Joloffs  are  compactly  built,  so  as  m  genenl  to 
keep  out  run.  They  are  constructed  of  rudies,  with  a  door  of 
straw.  People  may  converse  through  the  walls.  The  form  is 
orcular,  and  at  a  distance,  the  huts  of  the  villages  of  Cayor 
resemble  bee  hives;  you  must  always  stoop  to  enter.  £very 
Joloff  has,  at  least,  two  huts;  he  sleeps  in  one,  and  the  other 
serves  for  a  kitchen*     Fires  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  these 
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pliant  huts  nithstand  storms,  bj  yielding  to  their  fury.  The 
ninutare  Gonsists  of  a  few  mats,  to  sleep  on.  A  eaakhDn  of  iron, 
or  more  commootyy  of  earthen- ware,  with  a  few  eftSlMshes^  and  a 
wooden  mortar  for  ponnding  millet,  compose  the  totel  of  4ieir 
cuIinaiV  uten&ils. 

Without  the  boundaries  of  their  viBages,  the  negroes  harve  large 
rush  baskets,  raised  on  stakefe ;  in  these  they  keep  thdr  gfaui, 
and  these  stores  are  never  known*  to  he  violated. 

In  their  dealinss  by  barter,  oottbn  eloths  and  millet  ave  if>  re* 
gaest;  but  die  tra&rs  who  repahr  to  St  Louia  and  Goree,  have 
learned  the  vahie  of  nhrer.  For  this  metal  only,  they  seU  their 
cattle  or  horses  to  Europeans ;  they  nevertheless,  in  general,  pre- 
fer  die  Englidi  copper  coin.^  The  silver,  which  they  carry  mtp 
die  interior,  is  used  for  making  trinkets.  For  the  cotton  cloths 
made  by  tl.e  negro  weavers,  they  pay  in  millet,  and  the  bikick- 
uniths  are  paid  with  cloths.  6oId,  amber,  md  eorat,  are  Ae 
medium  of  exchange  for  slaves,  and  the  latter  arc  given  for  horsee 
and  oxen. 

If  any  particular  business  requires  long  deliberadon,  or  there  is 
a  call  to  try  a  criminal,  the  council  of  elders  is  convened,  and  the 
majority  pronounce  on  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  person  ac- 
cused. They  never  punish,  for  the  chief  akme  has  the  right  of 
life  and  death. 

A  aoK  of  ordeal  prevails  here ;  the  Uacksmith  makes  a  piece  of 
iron  red  hot,  this  is  applied  to  the  tonne  of  the  accused  party  ;  if 
he  betrays  symptoms  of  pain,  he  is  c&nounced  as  guilty;  if  the 
contrary,  he  is  at  once  liberated. 

When  a  free  man  violates  a  female  slave,  she  thereby  gaina  her 
nberty,  and  the  offender  must  make  retribution  with  the  price  of  a 
»lave  to  her  owner. 

Mahometanisiii  will  soon  become  the  universal  religion  of  the 
country  of  Cayor.  The  court  Indeed  remains  attacheJ  to  Pagan- 
ism, probably  as  more  indulgent  to  the  passions.  Circumcision  is 
practised  among  the  Joloffs  universally ;  this,  with  the  puUie 
schools,  kept  by  the  Marabouts,  and  frequented  by  all  children, 
and  the  persons  of  the  Mahometan  pnests  being  sacred,  even 
among  the  Pagans,  must  powerfully  operate  to  extend  Islamism 
among  these  people.  The  Mahometan  negroes  are  devout  votaries 
to  the  external  forms  of  their  relinon.  They  wiQ  rise  fi-equently 
in  the  night,  to  chant  chapters  of  the  Koran,  and  one  part  of  tm 
day  is  altotted  to  repeating  prayera  on  a  long  chaplet,  suspended 
from  their  c^irdle. 

The  Manometan  priests  nossess  an  authority  afanost  uidinrited. 
They  alone  interpret  the  wm  aP  heaven,  and  this  they  can  weH 
turn  to  account.  The  negroes  have  a  blind  oonfidonce  in  certain 
papers,  which  they  call  ffris-grU,  on  which  are  written  AnAic 
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prayers ;  not  an  individual  is  without  them.  Before  a  man  iet& 
out  on  a  journey 9  he  appFies  for  a  ^ris-griSf  and  pays  for  the 
charm  its  wei^t  in  gold.  This  preaous  talisman  is  believed  to 
be  a«6afeguara  against  fire-arms,  and  it  is  every  where  introduced 
even  into  the  crowns  of  their  Idnes. 

To  procure  admission  into  the  class  of  Marabouts,  an  irre- 
proachable character,  and  some  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  language 
are  requisite.  The  candidate  must  not  only  retain  several  chap- 
ters of  the  Koran  in  his  memory,  but  must  acquire  the  knowledge 
of  certain  Arabic  books,  which  treat  of  the  history  of  the  wo»d 
and  of  arithmetic.  The  Mahometan  priests  have  alone  the  right 
to  divide  inheritances. 

The  Marabout  who,  witli  this  erudition^  can  also  compose  in 
Arabic,  for  the  negroes  never  write  in  their  mother  tongue,  is 
privileged  to  wear  a  scarlet  cap.  The  title  a£  Tomsire  or  Alpha^ 
which  signifies  doctor,  in  the  roula  language,  is  then  assigned  to 
him^  by  common  consent 


CHAPTER  TIL 

In  the  Country  of  the  Bourb^olqff'Sy  tlie  Author  waits  on  the  ^ 
— jfiTtf  sends  back  two  of  his  Companions  and  takes  the  Route  of 
Foutatoro — The  King  procures  him  a  Guide — Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Joiqffs  and  Laaubes. 

FEBRUARY  \Oth,  The  chief  of  Bahen^,  previous  to  our  de- 
parture, made  it  his  business,  according  to  the  general  custom,  to 
enquire  the  object  of  our  journey.  I  told  him  we  were  |^ng  to 
purchase  gold  in  Oulli :  on  this  he  permitted  us  to  contmue  our 
journey.  In  the  village  of  Tiarkra,  the  inhabitants,  who  then, 
tor  the  first  time,  saw  a  white  man,  examined  my  apparel  with 
great  attention ;  but  their  admiration  was  particularly  excited  bj 
my  double-barrelled  gun,  '*  We  are  only  beasts,^  I  heard  them 
exclaim,  in  the  fervour  of  their  astonishment.  The  women  were, 
in  the  meantime,  surveying  my  features ;  some  expressed  a  sort 
of  admiration,  but  the  major  part  evinced  emotions  of  horror.  One 
of  them,  notwithstanding  the  length  of  my  beard,  enquired  if  I 
was  not  a  woman. 

These  circumstances  so  far  engaged  my  attention,  that  I  felt 
pleasure  in  observing  the  curious  impressions  created  by  the  pre- 
sence  of  a  white  man,  and  I  fell  into  an  amusing  reverie  on  the 
subject.  Resting  a  little  during  the  heat,  we  hastened  to  resume 
our  march.  Happening  to  stop  at  a  well  which  was  digging,  I 
was  surprised  ancf  gratified  to  near  the  workmen  at  the  bottom 
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hffa^  a  aans  in  mj  praise ;  this  being  a  very  uAexf^cted  ho* 
nour,  It  called  for  some  reinuneration.  I  presented  a  tobacco  leaf 
to  my  panegyrist,  a  handful  of  gold  could  not  have  made  him 
more  eloquent  in  his  commendations.  As  I  galloped  off  to  rejoin 
my  people^  who  were  a  little  before  me,  a  shepherd  cried  out  to 
me  not  to  go  so  fast,  lest  I  should  be  talcen  for  a  Moorish  robber, 
and  shot.  Had  I  retuned  my  Mo6rish  costume,  it  would  doubt* 
less  have  exposed  me  to  a  world  of  dangers. 

The  villa^  where  we  passed  the  night  was  inhabited  by  Poulas^ 
whose  astcmi&hment  at  my  appearance  was  also  unlimited.  One 
toman  exclaimed  that  I  must  live  at  the  bottom  of  the  earth, 
"  for,""  said  she,  ^^  I  have  never  Seen  men  of  such  a  strange  co- 
iour,''  and  with  a  shriek  of  horror,  covering  her  face  with  her  cot- 
ton garment,  she  hurried  into  her  huL  Among  the  Poulas,  how* 
erer,  I  oilen  met  with  men  almost  as  white  as  myself  At  this 
village,  one  was  presented  to  me  as  belonging  to  our  race.  His 
fcstures  and  complexion  were  similar  to  ours ;  and  from  an  atten- 
tive examination,  I  was  fully  assured  that  he  was  not  an  Albino. 

FAtuary  Wih,  My  departure  was  delayed,  by  a  number  of 
women,  who  by  turns  steeped  the  bit  of  my  horse  in  water,  which 
thfy  made  theu*  children  diink  as  a  remedy  to  remove  their  coughs. 
After  pas^ng  through  several  small  villages,  we  arrived  at  Pampi, 
the  residence  of  one  of  the  sons  of  the  &>urb-Joloffs ;  but  as  his 
character  was  calculated  to  excite  apprehenuons,  I  beean  to  make  a 
circuit  with  my  guides,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  village. 

We  had  not  proceeded  a  hundr^  paces,  before  a  message  ar-t 
rived  that  the  prince  wished  to  see  me :  all  the  reasons  I  could 
muster  to  elude  this  visit,  were  unavailing  with  these .  numerous 
envoyi  Having  therefore  left  my  ass  and  my  merchandize  in 
the  road,  I  reluctantly  returned  towards  Pampi,  accompanied  by 
fiij  Msirabput  The  prince  expressed  uncommon  satisfaction  at 
my  compliance ;  desired  me  to  sit  down  on  his  bed,  and  placed 
hiniself  on  (be  sand  at  my  feet.  Having  previously  informed  him- 
Kif  ai  to  the  objects  of  my  journey,  he  sent  for  his  wives  to  come 
and  salute  me ;  he  very  earnestly  ifitr^ated  me  to  stay  with  him  a 
few  di^s,  addinff,  that  I  should  be  at  no  expence.  When  he 
foimd  that  I  coidd  npt  delay  my  departure,  he  came  and  held  my, 
stirrup  as  I  mounted  my  horse,  ana  conducted  me  in  person  to 
the  pUyx  where  my  baggage  had  halted.  Four  grains  of  coral, 
and  four  leaves  of  tobacco,  composed  tlie  present  which  I  tender* 
ad  ta  this,  son  of  an  African  sovereign  ;  and  my  liberality  was  an 
usceaaqg  topic  of  bis  praise.  We  then  pass6a  through  Caignac, 
ud  in  t&  evening  were  kindly  entertained  at  Tioen,  by  the  vil- 
lage chief,  a  friend  of  my  Marabou  fs. 

Feiruajy  l^th.    For  some  days  past  the  cold  sir  had  been  very 
piercing  ^  and  we  now  dkoovered  that  the  variations  of  the  climate 
VoTAGKs  and  Travels.  E 
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Were  to  be  dreaded  here,  as  well  as  heat.  The  sudden  c^eck 
given  to  perspiration  threw  me  into  a  violent  fever,  so  that  I  was 
unable  to  proceed.  Without  physicians,  or  medicines,  I  placed 
my  trust  m  Providence,  but  without  neglecting  certain  means. 
Some  bottles  of  infusion  of  tamarinds,  I  always  found  beneficial 
in  such  disorders.  The  attachment  which  my  Marabout  felt  for 
me,  made  him  very  uneasy.  He  began  to  trace  some  magic  cha- 
racters in  the  sand,  which  proving  to  be  a  lucky  omen,  restored 
his  usual  equanimity.  My  host  of  Tioen  threatened  me  with 
death  if  I  did  not  eat ;  ana  his  wife,  in  pursuance  of  his  prescrip- 
tion, had  been  employed  the  whole  morning  in  preparing  for  me 
a  mess  [of  boiled  mitiet,  mixed  with  sour  milk  and  tamarinds. 
Every  moment,  some  one  or  other  came  to  my  hut,  to  enquire 
how  the  white  man  found  himself.  The  husband  heaped  clothes 
on  me,  whilst  the  wife  kindled  a  fire  in  my  hut.  Nor  did  she  con- 
fine herself  to  these  kind  attentions,  for  sne  even  went  so  far  as  to 
offer  me  her  daughter  .in  marriage.  The  patient  shivering  with 
ague  feels  but  litUe  incfination  for  such  a  connection,  and  I  thought 
proper  to  decline  it.  I  was  now  somewhat  puzzled  how  to  pro- 
ceea,  for  on  every  side  there  was  apparent  danger.  On  the  route 
to  the  south-south-east,  the  sons  of  the  king  of  Salum  were  a 
source  of  alarm,  from  their  violent  and  rapacious  characters.  To 
the  east,  were  deserts  of  five  days  journey,  destitute  of  water ;  and 
to  the  south-east,  the  country  was  infested  by  wandering  Poulas, 
ready  to  murder  any  traveller,  to  get  at  the  cotton  which  forms 
his  garment.  • 

February  ISffi.  I  awoke  my  people  before  sun-rise,  for  dieir 
ablutions  andj  prayers  were  sure  to  detain  us  at  least  to  hour, 
every  morning.  I  had  alreaxly  determined  to  make  for  Salum, 
but  finding  it  led  us  to  the  west,  and  that  we  must  lose  time,  in 
advancing,  on  this  side,  into  OuIK,  I  retraced  my  step6,  and  began 
to  turn  eastward.  Boukari  and  my  host  then  represented  the 
pi^rils  that  would  attend  this  route,  **  Thy  life  is  dear  to  us,^ 
said  they ;  '^  ours  would  be  in  no  danger,  but  why  wilt  thou  sa- 
crifice thine.^  Moved  by  the  afiectioh  thus  evinced  for  me^  I  dt- 
ttected  my  course  east  one  quarter  norlh-east,  intending  to  visit 
the  Bouro-Joloffs,  and  from  them  to  solicit  an  escdrti  We  avoid- 
ed entering  some  small  villages,  where  there  were  no  Matabouts, 
and,  indeed,  we  seldom  stopped  in  places  where  there  wet«  no 
Mahometan  negroes,  for  the  Pagan  negrdes  in  general,  are  far 
more  addicted  to  plundering  and  drdnkenness  thim  such  as  have 
been  converted  to  Islamism.  It  was  neat  sik  6V:lock,  wh^  we 
arrived  at  Paoour.  This  village  belongs  to  one  man,  who  has 
peopled  it  exclusively  with  his  slaves,  and  their  number  is  coiu 
stantly  increasing.  In  times  of  famine,  he  has  made  a  purchase 
of  these  families  with  the  produce  of  hk  tanib,  and  tinder  his  pa- 
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temal  government^  the^  all  live  in  peace  and  piotperitf.  The 
produce  of  their  labour  enables  him  to  double  the  number  of  bia 
slaves  every  year.  This  village  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  that 
I  have  met  with  in  Africa.  Surnmnded  isy  quick  hedges  pruned 
with  care,  shaded  by  a  small  wood  of  mimosas,  arranged  in  the 
form  of  diamonds.  The  contour  resembled  a  park  embellislnxi 
with  cheerful  cottages.  On  making  my  appearance,  the  slaves 
were  very  anxious  to  render  me  all  the  services  in  their  power* 
Their  master  was  absent,  but  these  negroes  would  lodge  and  feed 
me,  expressing  the  regret  their  master  would  feel  at  having  wiiss^ 
the  c^portunity  of  seeing  and  entertaining  a  white  man,  according 
to  his  rank.  Th^r  conduct,  while  it  evmoed  a  benevolent  dinKK 
sition  in  th^nselves,  reflected  immortal  honour  on  their  master. 
Thb  must  doubtless  be  a  gently  sway,  since  the  condition  tj  whi^ 
they  were  reduced,  had  not  stifled  the  generous  propensities  of 
human  nature. 

Fdmiary  \4dh.  A  few  glass  beads  were  a  satisfactory  compen^ 
sation  here,  and  we  pursued  our  route  to  the  northeast  one  quar* 
ter  north,  throu^  a  well-wooded  country.  The  forests  were  full 
of  gam  trees.  jBvery  instant,  we  saw  n^xls  of  antdopes,  which 
fled  from  us  in  all  directions,  widi  incredible  velocity ;  and  wa 
found  Ae  paths  strewed  with  ostrich  feathers.  These  woods  in? 
vited  us  to  take  our  repast  in  their  shade ;  and  I  availed  myself  of 
a  brief  repose  to  arrange  the  materials  of  my  journal.  While 
thus  empWed,  some  travellers  passed  by  us.  Astonished  at  the 
presence  of  a  white  man,  they  seated  themselves  by  my  side,  and 
oegan  to  enter  into  conversation  with  me  on  the  subject  of  my 
journey. 

In  the  interior  of  Africa,  every  traveller,  whether  a  i^ative  or 
stranger,  is  asked  his  name,  that  <n  his  family,  and  the  place  of  his 
Urth  ;  this  is  the  usual  mode  of  salutation.  By  refusing  to  an* 
swer,  he  would  create  a  jealous  suspicion,  and  it  mij^t  endan^ 
his  liberty.  The  Bible  and  Homer  supply  examples  illustrative 
of  this  andent  custom. 

Coming  out  of  the  woods,  we  perceived  Ouamkrore,  the  cajntal 
of  the  BourbJoloffs  country.  It  forms  a  very  large  village,  the 
most  considerable,  I  believe,  in  the  kingdom.  One  of  the  king^s 
slaves  eagerly  offered  me  a  lodging,  desired  his  mother  to  prepare 
a  hut  for  the  kingfs  guest,  and  went  out  The  old  woman  was 
attentively  eyeing  the  stranger,  so  that  the  hut  was  not  ready  when 
her  son  retumecL-  The  freedom  with  which  he  discharged  a  volley 
of  hardi  rejHOofs,  seemed  to  indicate  that  old  age  is  often  not 
more  reveresused  by  these  people,  than  it  is  among  the  polished 
Europeans. 

The  king  was  soon  apprised  of  my  arrival,  and  sent  one  of  his 
aides-decamp  to  request  our  attenidance.    We  first  entered  a  straw 
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iiut,  the  door  of  which  was  made  of  blanks  cut  with  a  hatbfo^; 
we  then  moved  forwards  to  a  court  with  a  similar  door,  and  thus 
had  a  full  view  of  the  kinff,  seated  under  a  tree,  on  a  sheep  skin. 
We  found  this  sovereign,  oy  way  of  passing  the  time,  sometimes 
rcdling  small  fruit  between  his  fingers,  at  others,  occupied  in 
smokmg.  A  slave  was  incessantly  covering  his  expectorations  with 
sand.  I  seated  myself  before  him  with  my  hat  on,  and  my  gun  at 
my  side.  A  numerous  circle  was  soon  formed  around  us ;  Si  was 
stdl,  and  every  eye  was  fixed  on  me.  The  Bourb-Jolofis  was  old  and 
of  low  stature ;  but  his  open  countenance  indicated  a  frankness 
and  hincerity;  there  was  little  to  distincruish  him  from  other 
n^^roes,  except  the  circumstance  of  his  suDJects  saluting  him  on 
their  knees.  His  white  tunic,  the  sign  of  royalty,  was  almost 
worn  away.  He  had  no  covering  on  his  head,  which  was  per« 
fectly  bald. 

Among  other  questions,  the  monarch  wished  to  know  if  I  had 
brought  any  brandv  ;  I  answered  in  the  negative.  He  then  en- 
quired the  object  of  my  journey.  ^^  There  is  no  gold  in  thy 
country  !^  he  exclidmed,  when  he  found  I  was  going  to  OuUi. 
f^  Thou  wishest  for  a  ^ide,^  added  he ;  **  shou  shalt  have  one 
to-morrow.'"  The  visits  paid  by  a  European  traveller  to  an 
African  prince,  are  sure  to  be  tiresome.  A  white  man  must  keep 
at  a  certain  distance  from  the  prince.  These  kings  very  rarely 
address  themselves  to  a  stranger,  who  is  supposed  to  be  ignorant 
of  their  language.  Their  dignity  requires  them  to  employ  an  iii« 
terpreter. 

After  some  minutes  spent  in  scrutinizing  my  person,  the  Bourb- 
joloffs  ordered  me  to  be  conducted  I^k  to  my  but.  In  the 
ttveniiig,  an  ox  was  killed,  and .  this  good  cheer,  being  on  my 
account,  it  served  to  enliven  the  spirits  of  our  hosts.  I  was  the 
principal  subject  of  conversation ;  tney  then  talked  of  the  Moors, 
whom  I  resembled.  Each  was  eiu;er  to  recount  the  dangers 
which  he  had  escaped  from  these  plundering  people.  The  king- 
dom of  the  Bourb-Joloifs  is  very  much  exposed  to  their  depre* 
dations.  This  nation  treats  the  negroes  in  the  Ouallo,  and  the 
provinces  inhabited  by  the  Jolofis,  most  cruelly,  and  when  they 
want  slaves,  they  carry  them  ofiv  nor  do  the  kings  ever  take 
vengeance  on  the  oppressors. 

•  February  15^  I  repadted  at  an  early  hour  to  the  king^s 
hut,  to  applj  for  a  guide.  The  Bourb-Joloffs  was  in  bed.  I 
waited  till  his  sable  majesty  had  risen.  At  length  I  saw  him 
go  out.  He  desired  me  mstantly  to  attend  him.  As  I  had 
presents  to  offer,  the  door  was  latched.  After  die  usual  salu- 
tations, I  seated  myself  on  a  plank,  and  began  to  contemplate 
the  ceiling  of  this  thatched  place,  overlaid  with  soot  and  cob- 
webs.    Four  muskets  were  the  principal  ornaments  of  the  interior. 
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The  Boitrb-Jaldfs  was  reclining  on  a  bed  of  ruabei ;  I  presented 
him  with  a  grain  of  amber  and  ten  heads  of  tobacco.  The 
king  consulted  with  his  favourite  what  present  to  make  me; 
he  then  searched  in  his  coffers  for  somethmg  to  please  me,  and, 
at  the  same  time^  to  display  his  munificence.  At  length,  he 
presented  me  with  a  pair  of  stirrups,  which  I  accepted.  He. 
gave  roe,  however,  no  positive  answer  respecting  a  guide.  The 
custom  of  these  kings,  and  even  of  the  negro  chiefs,  is  to  make 
those  who  solicit  a  favour,  wait  for  their  decision;  hewing, 
thereby,  to  obtain  fresh  presents. 

I  returned  to  my  hut,  not  a  little  chagrined  at  this  delay.. 
Some  minutes  afterwards,  the  king  again  sent  for  me :  his  court 
was  this  day  more  noisy  than  usuaL  The  persons  who  were 
present,  disputed ;  they  even  threatened  one  another ;  I  did  not- 
luiow  the  meaning  of  this,  and  began  to  be  alarmed,  till  I 
percdved  the  courtiers  trying  to  divert  the  monarch,  some  by 
their  jokes,  and  others  by  relating  particulars  respecting  my 
mode  of  life.  The  king  seated  me  by  his  side,  and  proceeded 
to  examine  every  part  of  my  dress,  the  seams  of  which,  he 
could  jiot  comprehend.  Sometimes  he  raised  one  of  my  arms, 
sometimes  one  of  my  less;  in  short,  he  would  have  entirely 
undressed  me,  to  satisfy  nimself  that  my  clothes  were  not  sewed 
to  my  sldn,  would  I  have  consented.  He  then  asked  questions  ais 
to  the  king  of  the  white  men,  enquiring,  particularly,  the  number 
of  his  wives.  '^  He  has  but  one,  I  replied.  ^^  Ana  thou  boastest 
to  me  of  his  riches,^  replied  he ;  **  what  is  a  sovereign  who  is  not 
able  to  keep  several  wives  P*^  His  astonishment  was  extreme  when 
I  told  him,  that  horses  were  so  common  amongst  us»  that  the 
coverings  for  our  legs  and  feet  were  made  of  their  skins. 

Notwithstanding  the  favour  his  majesty  did  me  of  pulling  my 
hair,  and  taking  me  by  the  nose,  to  measure  its  length,  I  retiredf, 
not  at  all  entertained  with  such  liberties.  During  our  interview, 
I  endeavoured  to  shew  the  advantages  he  might  derive  from  send- 
ing to  St.  LiOuis,  on  his  own  account,  the  ^um  which  the  Moors 
procure  from  his  kingdom.  He  approved  of  the  plan ;  but  in 
Africa,  as  in  Europe,  a  project  relisoed  and  adopted  witli  eager* 
ness,  is  often  as  quickly  laid  aside. 

FAruary  l&n,  A  t  sun-rise,  the  king^s  ^rto^  awoke  us  with  his 
songs;  be  was  accompanied  by  a  numoer  of  female  singers.  I 
dare  not  repeat  the  panegyrics  which  they  bestowed  on  me ;  they 
called  me  Son  of  the  King  of  the  Whites,  they  praised  the  beauty 
of  my  shoes  and  hat.  All  the  negroes  seemea  enraptured  with 
the  honours  paid  me,  as  if  intoxicated,  their  motions  were  qonvuU 
sive ;  shaking  their  heads,  shutting  their  eyes,  in  extacies  they 
exclaimed :  **  Ah,  how  exquisite !  ^  There  are,  perhaps,  no  peo- 
ple so  fond  of  munc  as  the  negroes.     To  get  rid  of  the  minstrel 
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and  his  female  ocMnpanioii^  I  ^ve  tbem  a  few  leaves  of  tobacco ; 
this  present  appeared  so  infenor,  that  it  made  them  lessen  the 
pndses  of  which  they  had  been  90  lavish. 

The  affecdon  of  my  Marabout  for  his  son,  rendered  him  timid, 
and  he  hesitated  to  expose  himself  to  new  dangers,  for  fear  of 
involving  his  son  in  them.  As  this  did  not  suit  with  my  plans»  I 
testified  to  Boukari,  that  he  must  chuse  between  his  duty  and 
paternal  love;  tliat  he  must  either  quit  me,  or  send  his  son 
and  slave  back  to  Senegal  <^  Thpu  knowest,*^  said  I,  *^  that  no 
danger  can  stop  me  in  my  career;  thy  son  may  fall  sick,  and 
retard  our  progress;  besides,  too  many  in  ray  train,  from  a 
notion  that  I  possess  great  wealth,  mav  rouse  the  cupidity  of 
the  negroes,  and  expose  me  to  perils ;  depart  then  with  thy  son, 
or  proceed  alone  with  me.*^  Several  hours  el&psed  before  I  had 
a  positive  answer,  but  seeing  me  determined  to  adhere  to  the 
resolution  I  had  taken,  Boukari  spoke  as  follows :  '*  I  will  re- 
main faithful  to  my  oaths ;  my  heart  feels  undescribable  anguish 
at  parting  from  my  son.  Who  will  nurse  me,  if  I  fall  sick  ? 
But  since  thou  insistest  pn  his  return,  I  consent.^  I  then  gave 
the  two  youths  one  of  my  asses  and  some  merchandize,  to  enable 
them  to  return  to  St.  I^uis. 

Fdfruary  llih.  There  were  now  only  two  of  us  left  to  con- 
tinue our  journey;  I  mounted  my  horse,  and  Boukari  drove  the 
ass  l>efore  him.  According  to  the  advice  of  my  host,  I  went  to 
take  leave  of  the  BourbJoIofrs,  and  called  him  my  father,  a  com- 
jdiment  which  was  highly  sratifying.  One  of  his  slaves  wa<$ 
directed  to  aoeonpany  us  to  Medina,  and  an  order  was  sent  to  the 
chief  of  this  vilhige,  to  furnish  me  with  a  guide  into  the  Foutatoro 
country.  This  attention,  on  the  part  of  the  Bourb-Joloffs,  was 
very  remarkable,  as  I  had  tendered  him  only  a  small  present ; 
another  inhabitant  of  Medina,  had  an  order  to  lodge  me  and  sup- 
ply me  with  provisions. 

Our  host,  conceiving  himself  to  be  inferior  to  us  in  dignity, 
could  not  be  broudit  to  eat  with  us ;  for  custom  in  Africa  ibrbidb ' 
the  master  of  the  nouse  to  eat  with  his  superior^  even  when  he 
entertains  the  latter.  I  passed  the  day  at  Medina^  where  I  heard 
a  grioi  chanting  my  praise,  as  follows :  ^^  Here  is  a  white  man, 
who  has  seen  the  greatest  kings  on  earth,-  the  Bourb-Joloffs  and 
the  Damel;  let  his  name  be  celebrated  P  While  the  ffriot  was 
playing  on  his  guitar,  Boukari  and  another  negro,  traced  charac- 
ters in  the  sand,  to  ascertain  tb^  issue  of  our  expedition ;  the 
answer  was  in  our  favour.  We  intended  to  proceeo  to  Foutatoro 
with  a  caravan  of  Joloffs,  which  was  to  assemble  at  Medina ;  but 
it  was  not  jret  ready  to  set  out,  and  thb  detained  me  two  days  in 
the  tillage. 

As  I  bad  now  no  slave  to  take  my  horae  andasft  to  the  water,  I 
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went  with  them  myself.  After  deteending  the  little  bill  mi  vihich 
Medina  stands,  we  crossed  a  wood  of  gum  trees,  whose  flowers 
perfumed  the  air  for  half  a  league  around;  we  next  passed 
through  84itne  fields  of  millet ;  a  tnick  wood  which  we  entered, 
served  to  Ixnind  this  delightful  landscape.  Having  wandered,  for 
some  time,  in  the  mazes  of  a  sort  of  natural  labyrinth,  we  esprad  a 
number  of  wells,  round  which  various  flocks  wereassonbled.  My 
unexpected  appearance  dispersed  both  the  animals  and  those  who 
attended  them,  so  that  I  took  quiet  possesion  of  one  of  the  wtsUs, 
and  began  to  water  my  beasts. 

My  host,  who  was  with  me,  recalled  the  runaways,  and  I  soon 
saw  myself  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  Poula  shepherds.  Habit« 
uated  to  a  rambling  life  in  the  woods,  thej  seemed  as  if  stupifled 
at  the  nght  of  me.  Every  movement  which  I  caused  my  horse  to 
make,  set  them  on  a  scamper,  like  so  many  antelopes. 

The  coolne&s  of  the  place,  and  the  abundant  supply  of  water, 
were  strong  incentives  with  me  to  abide  there  the  rest  of  the  day. 
Large  tamarind  trees,  and  enormous  baobabs  shaded  the  wells,  so 
as  to  render  them  impervious  to  the  solar  rays.  The  grass,  of 
course,  retained  a  beautiful  verdure.  The  Poula  shepherds, 
though  less  fair  than  those  of  Grcssner,  were  equally  gallant ;  for 
they  filled  with  water  the  caliboshes  of  the  young  maidens  from 
the  neighbouring  villages,  who  were  unable  to  draw  it  from  wells 
of  such  depth.  If  these  wells  were  nearer  the  villages,  the  inhi^ 
bitants  woukl  destroy  the  trees,  which  are  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
abundance  of  wat^,'  {\r6ta  the  humidity  which  they  cherish  in  the 
ground.     This  may  account  for  the  distance. 

Februaty  I8ih,  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Medina,  are 
dyers.  They  make  ashes  with  millet,  straw,  and  wood,  put  them 
mto  a  vessel  filled  with  water,  then  throw  in  the  indigo,  and  when 
the  mixture  has  been  duly  stirred,  they  steep  in  it  the  stuff  they 
mean  to  dye.  But  this  process  does  not  produce  a  good  blue. 
The  Memna^  negroes  also  dye  huge  quantities  of  cotton  stuffs 
green. 

The  Marabout,  Moutoufa,  ^ho  was  giten  me  for  a  guide^ 
could  not  depart  on  this  day.  Moussa,  one  of  the  ions  of  the 
Bourb-Jolbfls,  had  carried  off  his  sister,  and  insisted  on  making 
her  his  wife ;  but  the  disciple  of  Mahomet,  fearing  lest  his  ftiture 
nephews  might  be  brought  up  in  Paganism,  and  learn  to  drink 
araent  spirits  like  their  fiither,  refusea  the  honour.  He  went  in 
quest  oT  his  sister,  intending  to  conduct  her  into  the  Foota  ooun^ 
try,  but  his  efibrts  were  ihutless,  for  incited  by  love  or  ambition^ 
she  would  share  the  passion  of  the  prince,  deaf  to  all  the  represen- 
tations of  the  Marabout.  I  received  a  visit  from  the  latter,  who 
remained  some  time  in  my  hut  I  made  him  a  small  present, 
vhicfa  so  mach  pleased  him,  that  he  ofibred  me  one  of  his 
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daughters;  a  prl  of  eleven  years  of  age,  fojr  a  wife.  Bat  he  de- 
manded a  portion  for  her,  and  expected  me  to  pay  it,  a  barrel  of 
hrandy. 

While  at  Medina,  I  received  the  visits  of  several  Poulas. 
Spread  through  almost  every  negpx>  state,  they  lead  an  undo^ 
mesticated  li^,  exclusively  occupied  in  attending  their  flocks. 
They  generally  rende  in  tHe  forests,  where  they  have  huts — no* 
thing  but  mere  sheds  made  of  branches  of  trees,  over  which  they 
throw  some  straw.  Their  astonishment  at  the  contemplation  of 
my  figure  was  inexpressible.  They,  thought  me  so'unaocountsfble 
ajbeiifg,  that  they  even  asked  me, whether  I  belonged  to  tibe  hu- 
man race.  One  enquired  if  I  had  a  mother,  supposing  that  I  came 
from  the  botfeomi  of  the  ocean ;  for  the  negroes  would  often  dis- 
tingubh  me  from  the  mulattoes,  exclaiming,  **  This  is  a  white 
man  of  the  sea.^  Another  expressed  his  amazement  that  a  Vhitc 
man  could  ride  a  horse.  A*  third  went  so  far  as  to  declare^  that 
nature  had  refused  us  tlie  ordinary  means  of  propagating  our 
species. .... 

The  Poulas  of  the  country  of  tlie  Bourb-Joloffs,  Ixive  all  long 
hair,  inclining  to  be  woolly  ^  tlieir  features  resemble  ours,  especiaiu 
ly  among  those  who  are  of  a  copper  colour,  but  their  lips  are 
somewhat  thicker.  The  women  are  handsome  when  young,  but 
grow  even  ugly  after  having  children.  The  young  boys  in  gene- 
ral have  agreeable  countenances.  The  mai  wear  breeches  that 
reach  to  their  knees,  and  a  cloth  across  their  shoulders,  with  ear- 
rings, and  necklaces  of  beads.  Sometimes  they  put  ostrich  feathers 
in  Sieir  hair,  twisted  in  the  form  of  a  helmet.  The  dress  of  the 
females  is  like  that  of  other  negro  women ;  their  heads,  necks, 
and  arms,  are  loaded  with  glass  beads.  \  These  Poulas  possess  and 
know  the  use  of  muskets,  but  they  are  commonly  armed  with 
lances,  and  poisoned  arrows*  They  are  all  Pagans,  and  bear  a 
violent  antipathy  to  Mahometans  and  their  relijpon. 

February  iQth^  It  was  now  high  time  for  us  to  depart  r  for 
the  people  and  mothers  began  to  insinuate  that  my  presence,  pre- 
vented the  children  from  attending  to  th^  duties.  I  set  out 
therefore  early  in  the  inoming  from  Medina,  accompanied  by 
three  Marabouts  and  some  other  negroes^  who,  as  well  as  myself, 
intended  to  wait  at  the  last  village  of  the  Bourb-JoloiTs,  for  tlie 
remainder  of  the  caravan,  with  which  w:e  purposed  travelling. 
The  way  we  took  to  reach  Ksisi  rose  along  the  side  of  an  abrupt 
mountam.  In  the  Ix^ttom  of  the  valley,  were  manifest  traces  of 
the  torrents  which  had  descended  from  the  neighbouring  heights. 
The  sand  which  they  had  carried  along  with  them  was  as  rd,  as 
fire.  1'hese  valleys  could  boast  of  little  verdure.  On  a  suddca 
we  saw  a  Jolofi^,  employed  in  tilling  the  ground  with  his  children, 
ooDie  running  towaras  us,  **  My  poor  white  man,^  said  he  to  me^^ 
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'^  if  thou  art  g<nng  among  the  Bambarras,  oermiade  them  to 
destroy  the  kingdom  of  Ahuamy,  and  the  whole  race  of  Mara- 
bouts. My  companions,  though  extremely  exasperated  at  the 
exclamation  of  this  Joloff,  made  no  reply.  When  he  was  gone, 
they  merely  obserred :  **  This  fellow  ,is  drunk ;  his  threats  only 
excite  our  contempt;  we  could  easily  have  pierced  him  with  our 
lances.^ 

The  followers  of  Mahomet  and  of  Paj^anism  rarely  intermarryi 
and  never  dwell  under  the  same  roof;  m  the  same  village,  they 
often  ^aoe  their  huts  at  a  distance  from  each  other. 

At  Kaiai,  my  arrival  was  the  signal  to  kindle  a  curiosity  of  the 
most  ardent  description.  The  negroes  quitted  their  work;  the 
women  ran  before  my  horse,  crying,  ^^  Here  is  a  white  man."^ 
Some  thought  I  had  no  skin,  because  thcj^  saw  the  blood  through 
it ;  others  that  I  could  not  walk,  from  being  on  horseback ;  while 
others  again  shook  me  by  tlie  hand.  My  horse  was  admitted  to 
a  share  of  their  caresses.  Several  presented  their  children  to  me, 
and  seeing  that  I  treated  them  kindly,  would  frequently  repeat ; 
*^  It  is  not  true  then  that  you  buy  them  to  eat  V  My  Marabout 
was  unable  to  answer  their  numberless  questions,  every  thing 
about  me  appeared  so  strange.  Sometimes,  however,  they  woula 
run  away,  at  the  sight  of  me,  crying  out :  *^  A  Moor  i  a  Moor  V* 

Our  host  at  Kaiai,  received  us  with  extraordinary  munificence^ 
We  were  fifteen  in  number,  and  he  suppHed  us  with  food  till  we 
were  aH  satisfied.  My  companions  were  overjoyed  on  seeing  the 
wooden  bowl  filled  with  fresh  milk,  which  is  very  dear  in  Africa^ 
Their  constant  topic  was  the  generority  of  the  chief  of  KaiaL 
He  ftamished  us  all  for  our  furUier  journey  with  calibashes  full 
of  milk.  As  a  reoompenoe,  I  gave  nim  two  gun-flints,  and  my 
n^ro  companions  gratefully  thanked  him  for  his  services.  He 
was  satisfied,  no  doubt,  for  ne  followed  me  on  horseback  for  half- 
a  league,  entreating  me  to  remain  with  him.  The  path  which  con- 
ducted to  Krokrol,  the  last  village  of  the  Bourb-JolofRi,  adjoininir 
the  Fouta  country,  lies  between  two  hills  that  appear  to  be  well 
wooded.  The  soil  is  a  red  sand,  calcined  by  thelieat  of  the  sun. 
We  were  all  pretty  much  fatigued  when  we  arrived  at  Krokrol, 
a  little  village  on  the  summit  of  a'  mountain.  Here  our  whole 
party  was  lodged  for  the  night,  and  the  chief  hastened  to  welcome 
me  to  his  own  bouse. 

February  20<A.  Vft  made  every  preparation  for  entering,  this 
evening,  the  deserts  that  intervene  netween  the  Bourb-Jolons  and 
Foutatoco.  In  going  to  the  well,  I  was  accompanied  by>  negro 
armed  with  a  lance  and  a  gun.  The  people  here  are  obliged  to 
adopt  this  precaution,  as  th^y  are  in  danger  both  from  the  floors 
and  from  wild  beasts.  The  well  of  Krokrol  is  thirty-six  fathoms 
deep  ;  it  is  dug  in  a  soil  every  where  interspersed  with  petrified 
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8hdl&  The  oomitry  of  the  Bourb-Jdoffs  is  bordered  on  the  East, 
bj  Foutatoro,  on  the  Souths  by  Oulli,  on  the  West,  by  the  States 
of  the  Boucb^Sakun  and  of  the  Damel,  and  on  the  North,  by 
those  of  Brack.  It  was  formerly  the  most  extensive  empire  in  all 
thjtt  re^pon  o£  Africa,  and  the  sovereign  still  enjoys  a  degree  of 
pre-eminence  among  the  other  negro  princes,  who  fall  prostrate 
when  they  personally  address  him. 

The  Joloffis  and  roulas  were  prebaUy  the  abonginal  inhabit- 
ants of  Nuniidia  or  Mauritania,  prior  to  die  iniosion  of  the  Sara- 
cens, who  drove  them  acroas  tha.  deacit,  and  dbced  the  Senegal 
between  themselves  and '  the  Mahometans.  The  country  where 
they  took  refuge,  diou^  not  very  fertile,  would  furniah  consider- 
able means  to  a  more  industrious  people.  Their  forests  are  £Ued 
with  gum-^a-ecs,  of  Which  the  Moors  reap  all  the  benefit  Millet, 
cotton  and  indigo,  grow  abundantly  in  their  plains.  Froaa  the 
sea  coast,  the  ground  rises  imperceptiUy,  as  you  proceed  east- 
ward, to  the  frontiers  c^  Foutatc«o.  No  vestige  of  slone  through* 
out  this  whole  tnct  appears  on  the  aurfiuse,  as  the  soil  ooasiats  of 
very  fine  sand ;  but  at  the  depth  of  thirty  or  forty  fathoms  there 
is  generally  a  stratum  of  ferruginous  stones,  resting  on  beds  of 
others,  which  are  calcareous.  The  ground  ceases  to  rise,  on  en- 
tering the  deserts  which  separate  the  Bourb-Jolofis  from  Fouta* 
toro.  The  latter  fonm  the  first  plain  of  this  part  of  Airica,  pro- 
ceeding fi:om  west  to  east 

The  government  of  die  Bour(vJolofi*s,^  like  that  of  all  die  neigh- 
bouring countries,  is  feudal.  The  mcmarch,  notwithstanding,  ap- 
pears to  be  a  despot,  which  (srcumstance,  as  in  the  other  Aniean 
sovereigns,  ma^  ne  imputed  to  the  sreat  number  of  Ins  slaves. 
The  country,  in  general,  has  more  Fagaos  than  Mahometans. 
The  latter  are  respected  from  the  mildness  and  toleration  which 
they  affect ;  but  they  would  probably  grow  intolerant,  were  their 
sect  to  become  more  numerous.  The  religion  of  the  pagan  Jol<^s 
is  pure  fetichism ;  a  tree,  a  sei^nt,  a  ram^s  horn,  a  stone,  scraps 
of  paper  covered  with  Arabic  characters,  or  any  objects  equally 
insignificant,  are  exalted  to  the  rank  of , deities.  The  negroes  in 
coBioat  with  nes^roes,  will  fight  courageously,  but  the  shadow  of 
a  Moor  makes  mem  fly.  Their  tactics  consist  chiefly  in  &lling  un- 
awares on  their  enemy ;  each  party  retreats,  af^  naving  carried 
off  a  few  prisoners,  for  in  their  estimation,  blood  should  never  be 
shed  wantonly.  When  I  cepreaented  our  fields  of  battle  as  cover- 
ed with  the  alain,  they  wondered  how  Buropeaas  could  massacre 
men,  since  it  would  bi^  both  more  profitaUe  and  more  humane,  to 
sell  them.  Wars  between  these  African  nations  are  rara  The 
\amg^  alone  make  incursions  into  the  territories  of  each  other,  to 
obtain  slaves.  There  seems  a  sort  of  mutual  osmpact  to  plunder 
tibe  countries  not  under  their  own  domitnon,  uid  by  enriidiing 
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dieiiiaefrrc9vithtIieiedepvedbitioa%  to  avoid  an  odium  wUdi  ought 
bccottie  daBjesrous,  were  they  to  rava^  the  possessions  of  their  own 
subgect&  Tne  king,  howerer,  wtll  occasionally  plunder  his  sub- 
jects, or  carry  them  off,  and  sell  them^  in  exchange  for  arms  and 
horses.  Slavery  is  the  punishment  of  theft ;  insolvent  debtors 
are  subjected  to  the  same  fate. 

L.ove  has  little  share  in  the  marriages  of  the  negroes.  Wives 
are  boaght;  and  marriage  is  an  object  of  speculation  with 
pM^Qts.  Slaves  in  the  huts  of  their  husbands,  the  women^  never- 
theless make  faithful  wives;  but  the  negroes  accuse  them  of 
being  cold  and  selfish. 

In  this  part  of  Africa,  both  Pagans  and  Mahometans  plaos 
their  children  under  the  tuition  of  the  Marabouts.  The  reverence 
of  children  for  their  fathers  is  unbounded ;  not  so  with  the  mo- 
thers. The  younger  brothers  are  submissive  to  the  eMer.  Chil- 
dren ar»  never  admitted  into  the  presence  of  their  parents,  daring 
meals.  There  are  some,  who,  al  a  riper  age,  support  their 
larents  in  the  decline  of  fife;  without  being  compellea  to  do  so^ 
y  any  written  law,  tfiey  punctiUousiy  faKi  .thia  outy  prescribed 
by  nature. 

Among  the  Joloffs  and  Poidas^  e»  the  desih  of  the  father  of  » 
family,  his  propertr  is  divided  into-  eight  parts,  seven  for  the 
children,  whatever  tne  nmnlier  may  be,  and  one  fer  the  wirves.  If 
the  deceased  has  no  ehildvea^  his  property  is  divided  into  four 
parts ;  three  for  the  collateral  heirs,  and  one  for  die  wives.  On 
the  death  of  the  mother,  thej^  divide  what  she  leaves  into  two 
parts,  one  for  the  chikliren  of  collateral  heirsy  ^^  one  for  the 
busbiuid.  When  the  king  dies^-  public  opixnon  will  e£ten  fluctuate 
between  his  eldest  son  wm  his  broAer ;  but  the  latter  is  generally 
chosen,  that  the  sopreme  smAnfeitjr  may  devolve  om  a  branch  less 
powerful  than  that  of  the  hXJa  kmg,  and  whose  despotism  there 
may  be  the  less  reason  ^  ^head.  The  ties  of  friendship  are  rare ; 
we  find  no  example  of  a  negre^  sacrificing  himself  for  his  friend. 

Hospttdity  itf  so  gemsrsl  among  the  Aegnies^  that  it  is  considered 
as  a  duty  imposed  on  all  mankmd ;  they  exercise  it  with  a  gene, 
rosity  which  Knows  no  bounds,  and  without  pretending  to  make  a 
merit  of  it.  When  a  Strang  arrifves  in  a  village,  he  applies  to 
the  diief,  who  lodges  him  m  his  own  hut,  or  if  that  is  too  small, 
orders  another, inhabitant  to  receive  him;  it  is  seldom  that  he 
solicits  any  return.  When  a  stranger  has  once  supped  in  a  hut, 
he  may  remain  there  a  month,  without  receiving  any  intimation 
that  his  absence  would  be  acceptable.  If  the  chief  is  absent,  the 
traveller  goes  to  the  market  place ;  he  is  not  long  there,  before  an 
inhaUtant  comes  to  invite  him  into  his  hut,  which  he  generally  sur- 
renders entirely  to  him.  If  so  poor  that  he  cannot  make  a  sepa- 
rate pnmsion  ror  his  guest,  he  shares  his  meals  with  tlie  stranger. 
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Slaves  are  numerous  among  the  Joloffs,  but  they  seldom  think 
€yf  running  away.  Free  men  will  sometimes  eat  with  slaves ;  the 
latter,  when  born  in  the  hut,  are  never  sold,  that  is  to  say,  unless 
they  have  committed  some  notorious  crime.  They  are  well  fed^ 
nor  is  there  any  labour  required  of  them  but  what  they  can  per- 
form with  ease.  'J'he  women  pound  grain,  spin  cotton,  keep  the 
hut  in  order,  and  fetch  water.  The  boys  tend  the  flocks.  The 
men  cut  wood,  and  only  during  three  months  of  the  year,  are 
employed  in  the  labours  of  the  field,  which,  however,  cannot  be 
called  toilsome.  The  soil  is  so  light,  that  a  spade  is  sufficient  to 
turn  it  up ;  the  end  of  this  instrument  is  very  narrow ;  the 
women  alone  are  pretty  fully  occupied  all  the  year  round  in  their 
domestic  concerns. 

Scattered  among  the  Joloffs,  we  find  a  people  not  unlike  our 

gypsies,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Laaub6s.  Leading  a  roving 
fe,  and  without  fixed  habitations,  their  only  employment  is  the 
manufacture  of  wooden  vessels,  mortars,  and  bedsteads.  They 
choose  a  well-wooded  spot,  fell  some  trees,  form  huts  with  the 
branches,  and  work  up  the  trunks.      For  this  privilege,  they  must 

ey  a  sort  of  tax  to  the  prince  in  whose  states  they  thus  settle, 
general,  they  are  both  ugly  and  riovenly. 

The  women,  notwithstanding  their  almost  frighful  faces,  are 
covered  with  amber  and  coral  beads,  presents  heaped  on  them,  by 
the  Joloffs,  from  a  notion  that  the  favours  of  one  of  these  women 
will  be  followed  by  those  of  fortune.  Ugly  or  handsome,  all  Uie 
young  Laaub^  females,  are  in  request  among  the  negroes. 

The  Laaub^  have  nothing  of  their  own  But  their  money,  their 
toolsy  and  their  asses;  the  only  animals  on  which  they  travel.  In 
the  wood3,  they  make  fires  with  the  dung  of  the  flocks.  Ranged 
round  these  fires,  the  men  and  women  pass  their  leisure  time  in 
smoking.  The  Laaub^  have  not  those  characteristic  features  and 
high  stature  which  mark  the  Joloffs,  and  they  seem  to  form  a 
distinct  race.  They  are  exempted  from  all  military  service. 
Each  family  has  its  chief,  but  over  all,  there  is  a  superior  chief, 
who  commands  a  whole  tribe  or  nation.  He  collects  the  tribute^ 
and  communicates  with  such  delegates  of  the  king,  as  receive  the 
imposts ;  this  serves  to  protect  them  from  all  vexation.  The 
Laaubis  are  idolaters,  speak  the  Poula  language,  and  pretend  to 
tell  fortunes. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Desert  of  the  JoLofft. — Bala^  (he  first  Poula  Village. — 7%^ 
Author  is  robbed, — Almany  aUasos  the  AuHwr  to  pass  through 
his  Dominions. — Hospitality  of  the  Chief  of  Ogo. — At  Senopala 
Boukari  finds  his  Sister. — At  Bania,  the  Author  is  arrested, 
but  receives  orders  to  return  to  Almany. — The  Author  obliged 
to  JoUaw  the  Foutaioro  Army. — Communication  of  the  Gamina 
and  Senegal. — Foutatoro. 

FEBRUARY  9IMi.  In  the  evening,  the  sun  had  sunk  below 
the  horizon,  when  we  entered  Xhefnandingueor  forest,  which  sepa- 
rates Foutatoro  from  the  country  of  the  Bourb-Joloffs :  we  took 
an  eastern  direction.  Our  caravan  enumerated  sixty  individuals, 
including  women  and  children.  Some  of  the  negroes  travelled  on 
foot,  some  were  driving  their  asses  before  them,  laden  witli  salt, 
cloths,  and  small  millet,  commodities  destined  for  the  oountrits 
more  easterly.  Others  were  conducting  herds  of  oxen;  and 
some,  like  myself,  appeared  on  horseback.  The  horsemen  were 
excl^usively  appointed  to  keep  urging  on  the  stra^lers,  or  maintain 
a  vigilant  look  4>ut.  Every  one  hi^  his  provision  of  water  and 
dry  couscous. 

The  Marabouts,  previous  to  their  march,  solemnly  invoked  the 
divine  protection,  during  the  journey ;  every  one  cordially  joined 
in  their  prayer,  for,  besides  tne  wild  beasts,  we  had  cause  to  fear 
the  Moors,  who  crossed  the  same  forest,  by  a  different  path. 
When  certain  that  none  renuuned  behind,  a  Marabout,  named 
All,  gave  the  order  to  march,  requesting  me  to  form  the  rear- 
guard, and  to  prevent  any  from  halting.  Lighted  by  the  moon, 
we  marched  quietly  on  without  fear  of  losing  the  path ;  when 
suddenly,  in  the  thickest. part  of  the  wood,  our  ears  were  assailed 
with  the  roaring  of  a  lion,  apparently  not  more  than  a  hundred 
paces  distant  The  nlence  wnich  instantly  pervaded  our  troop, 
permitted  us  to  hear  vpry  distinctly  the  movements  of  this  terri- 
fic animal,  among  the  high  grass  which  concealed  him  from  our 
view;  an  enormous  baobab,  which  a  negro  pointed  out  to  me, 
was'bdieved  to  be  his  retreat.  This  alarming  cry  produced  an 
awful,  effect  on  the  whole  caravan;  women,  chilcu:en,all  ran 
pell-mell  for  protection  to  the  horsemen,  and  with  such  pred- 
pitation  as  to  overthrow  one  another.  My  post  was  not  the  most 
enviable,  but  I  would  not  quit  it ;  my  arms  were  loaded,  and  I 
prepared  for  defence,  in  case  of  attack.  I  confess  that  from  a 
ccrtun  impulse  of  fear,  I  looked,  every  now  and  then,  to  see  if 
the  formiaable  animal  was  advancing  towards  us,  as  he  appeared 
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to  follow  U8  for  a  auarter  of  an  hour  together.     The   most 
courageous,  when   tney  hear  such   an   enemy  only  a  hundred 

roes  distant,  may  well  be  reedy  to  tmstake  bushes  for  hone, 
could  not  rive  credit  to  the  negroes,  who  assert,  that  the  Hon 
wiU  not  attack  a  man  in  the  wocdsu  After  this»  we  all  marched 
with  unusual  celerity ;  those  who  had  be«i  inclmed  to  lag  be- 
hind^  recovered  sumdent  strength  to  keep  up  with  the  main 
body ;  and  we  only  stopped  every  six  miles,  half  an  hour  each 
time.  We  then  kindled  firea;  tfiefe  was  no  want  of  wood,,  we 
tore  up  whole  bashea  and  threw  them  cm  the  fire*  Our  brasts, 
meanwhile,  were  fastened  to  the  treea.  At  our  last  hak,.  having 
taken  our  frugal  supper,  consisting  of  a  few  handfuls  of  ooua* 
cons ;  the  negroes  Dn>u^;ht  ate  some  of  thar  small  kN»rea  of 
miBet  flouf ,  others  a  kttle  honey,  and  all  of  them  assembled 
near  my  fire,  to  keep  it  up  whilst  I  slept.  A  fire  ia  indispen^ 
asUe  in  Afiiea,  during  the  night,  especially  i&  UraveUiiig;  it 
ahsorbe  the  dew  whidi  ie  nery  abundant^  and  helps  to  keep  up 
perspiration,  which  it  »  dangeruua  to  check*  We  now  waitaathe 
return  of  day-light,  when,  it  appeared,  I  was  surprised  to  see,  for 
the  first  timev  a  soil  entirely  composed  of  fcrruginooa  steiie& 
Sang^s  appeared  on  every  side ;  these  shruba  were  iheir  stripped 
of  their  fouMe,  nor  waa  tnere  a.  Made  of  grass  €»  the  svrfaoe  of 
the  earth.  I  had  expected  to  find  in  tbia  fiarest,.  trees  (rf"  a  gigmtic 
mzCf,  but  the  baobabs  alone  raise  their  spreading  summita  to  any 
consideraMie  height.  Th^  aoquire  vigour  in  a.  sail  where  other 
trees  languish ;  the  hitter  are  smalt,  stunted,,  twisted^  and  seeai/ 
deerepid. 

^  February  ^Ist  Harasscdv  bgr  eur  long  Buvchy  the  preGediBg> 
ni^ht,  we  my  down  at  mne  in  the  morning,  undn  a  iSsw  scattered 
Akk  bushes^  which  afforded  aone  little  shelter  from  the  sun.  A 
poor  woman  who  waa  taking  her  three  litde  chiMaen  to  Foutatoaoy 
to^  place  them  out  of  the  leach  of  the  Moors^  came  and  seated 
herself  near  me ;  she  partook  at  my  breakfast,  and  offered  me,  in 
return,  a  Kttle  water  out  of  a  catibash,  less  putrid  than  that  in  my 
lectheri)  bottli^  I  had  taken  up  one  of  her  children  bdiind  me, 
who  being  unable  to-  keep  pace  with  the  caravan^  must  have  fallen 
a  prey  to  the  Uons ;  the  heal  of  the  day  and  the  fatigues  of  the 
B^t  threw  us  A  into*  a  profound  sleeps 

nThen  the  east  wind  ceased  to  blow,  every  body  rose  to  oontimic 
die  journey-;  we  then  peiceived  dial?  several  ot  our  companioaa 
were  lame:  A  mother  had  given  up  her  horse  to  mount  her  son 
wlio  was  hurt,  upon  it ;  but  die  husbanda  and  fistthera  allowed 
dietr-  wivea  and  daughters  to  trudge  abng,  on  foot ;  thus  evincing, 
that  in  every  country^  maternal  love  is  the  tenderest  of  human 
afiections* 
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We  nardied  dl  a«?bl:  at « little  dntanoe  ftom  our  track,  were 
ft  number  €>f  liiits»  wmeh  served  «s  a  retreat  Id  llie  Pouln,  wheh 
they  took  their  beasts  to  grace  in  these  woods  in  the  rainy  season. 
A  lew  branches  on  wlndi  thej  throw  a  little  straw,  form  this  bird^s 
nest,  that  is,  a  eabin  three  feet  wide,*and  three  feet  high.  Here 
the  Pouk  squats.  The  ground  over  which  be  had  to  traTel 
during  die  ingbt  was  Stony,  and  altogether  destitute  erf*  verdure. 
Nothing  can  be  more  dreary  than  these  deserts,  where  not  an  ani- 
mal ranges,  as  not  a  drop  of  water  is  to  be  foand  there,  and 
silence,  kke  that  of  death,  pervades  them ;  not  the  eloquent  silence 
which  inspires  pcnsire  cogitations  in  the  fi3re8ts  of  the  West  Indies. 

Fdnnarif  fmL  When  dir^4ight  appeared,  we  discovered  a 
dwerfiil  vendwwe  in  tiwtt  part  of  tm  forest  where  we  were ;  baobabs 
appeared  on  all  sides,  with  an  immense  number  of  gum  and 
eoony  trees.  After  a  march  of  nearly  fifteen  leagues,  we  stopped 
in  an  open  place,  where  we  ibund  some  tufted  trees,  which  every 
one  h»tened  to  reaeb.  While  my  Marabout  was  preparing 
breakfast,  I  wefit  to  cut  fodder  for  my  beasts,  who  had  neither 
eaten  mat  drunk  for  two  days.  The  grass  was  so  dry  that  my 
horse  refused  it ;  this  poor  animal*  was  so  much  fallen  away,  that, 
in  pty,  I  divided  the  w«ter  which  renuuned  with  him.  6oukari 
declared  that  by  this  saorifioe,  I  exposed  myself  to  the  risk  of 
perishing  with  thirst.  I  paod  little  re^rd  to  his  remonstrances, 
out  no  sooner  had  my  horse  begun  to  dnnk,  Uian  I  had  weH  nigh 
been  trampled  imder  ibot,  by  all  the  h(»ves  of  the  caravan,  whidi 
ran  to  obtain  some  water  also  to  oueoch  their  thirst.  I  wan 
obliged  te  thnyw  down  all  that  I  had  left  on  the  ground,  to  avoid 
their  tumultuous  pnrsuit. 

Near  the  spot  wlieve  we  baited,  either  natiire  or  the  Poulas  had 
seooped  a  sort  of  la^g^  cavern,  which,  in  winter,  served  as  a 
reservoir  for  ram,  and  n>rmed  a  watering-place  for  the  flocks ;  it 
was  now  dried  up,  but  the  ground  sdll  reuaned  so  much  moisture, 
that  onr  beasts  threw  themselves  down  and  lay  at  full  lei4gth  on  it, 
that  their  bodies  might  be  refreshed  by  its  coolness.  Are  these 
solitudes  reaJly  destitute  of  water,  or  have  ^  negroes,  from  fear 
of  inviting  the  Moon  thither,  ptirposely  abstmn^  from  the  dig- 
gii^of  welh  ?  These  are  ouestions  which  I  oooM  not  resolve. 

The  celerity  with  whidn  my  felhwMr«reHers,  the  JokWIs,  pro- 
ceeded, greatly  surprised  me ;  for  the  Mocmts  whom  I  had  seen  in 
the  desert,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Senegal,  travel  but  sk>wly. 
The  abstinence  to  ^ich  th^  wandering  Kfe  hsIAuates  them, 
enables  them  to  stop  in  Uie  midst  of  the  desei^  wfieie  a  few  small 
balls  of  gum  suffice  for  their  submstence.  The  negroes,  on  the 
contrary,  leading  a  sedentary  life,  have  mcH'e  craving  mdinations ; 
tbey  draul  a  long  stay  in  these  sc^tudes,  where  theie  is  nothing 
to  eat 
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A&  We  were  very  desirous  of  reaching  an  iiihabited  eountrji 
after  reposing  long  enough  to  recruit  our  strength,  we  pursued 
our  march.  Proceeding  a  few  leagues,  we  saw  a  hare  and  some 
doves,  and  were  oveijoyed  at  then-  appearance,  which  indicated 
the  vicinity  of  a  village.  In  these  deserts,  as  at  sea,  the  traveller 
anxiously  looks  out  Tor  the  leaist  sign  of  an  inhabited  country. 
Our  horses  had  previously  discovered  the  same,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing their  fatigue^  and  our  e£Ports  to  restrain  them^  they  kept  up  a 
continual  gallop. 

At  seven  in  the  evening,  we  arrived  at  Bala:,  the  first  village  of 
the  Fouta  country.  No  sooner  had  I  entered  with  three  men 
who  would  not  q^uit  me,  than  I  was  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of 
Poulas.  I  did  not  judge  it  proper  to  alight,  but  I  was  nevertheless 
groped  and  searched  oy  these  ragam'utFihsy  who  were  more  dan- 

Serous  than  those  at  Coqu6.  Some  wanted  to  lead  me  into  their 
uts ;  others  seized  the  bridle  of  my  horse  to  oblige  tae  to  enter ; 
these  offered  me  milk,  those  examined  my  gun,  and  in  this  scene 
of  bustle,  contrived  to  steal,*  uupereeived  by  me,  the  poniard  at  my 
side.  Having,  at  last,  made  our  way  through  Bala,- we  halted  at 
a  little  distance  from  the  village.  I  was  exhausted  by  fatigue 
and  hunger;  my  fellow-lravel^rs  insisted  on  my  partaking  of 
their  supper,  which  consisted  of  milk,  and  never  did  any  repast 
appear  so  .delicious^  While  I  was  feasting,  one  of  the  n^^roes 
asked  for  my  noniard  to 'mend  his  sandiab.  I  then  first  missed 
the  weapon.  My  comrades  hearing  of  the  accident,  would  imme- 
diately return  to  the  villiu^^  and  try  to  recover  my  poniard.  I 
was  not  of  their  opinicMa,  but  yielded  to  their  importunities.  It 
was  no  easy  matter  to  get  back  ;  all  the  roads  were  obstructed  by 
the  flocks,  which  tlie  Foulas  Were  driving  home  to  the  village. 
My  companions  informed  the  chief  of  Bala,  that  I  had  been  r^>- 
bed ;  these  men  were  so  much  attached  to  nie,  that  two  remained 
near  me,  to  drive  away  troublesome  persons.  The  chief  answered 
that  we  might,  without  fear,  return  to  where  we  had  halted,  and 
that  he  would  endeavour  to  recover  what  I  had  lost.  I  complied 
with  this  direction^  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  his  son  brought  me  my 

Eoniard^  and  presented  me  with  a  bowl  of  milk ;  desiring  me  to 
elieve,  that  his  father,  as  well  as  himself,  had  felt  uneasiness,  on 
account  of  it.  He  concluded  with  assuring  me,  that  the  thief 
should  be  punished.  I  learned  from  this  young '  man  that  the 
culprit  had  been  betrayed  by  one  of  his  friends.  The  pains  which 
the  chief  of  Bala  had  taken  to  discover  the  robber,  was  well 
worthy  of  a  reward ;  I  therefore  presented  him  with  three  charges 
of  powder. 

When  all  the  people  belonging  to  the  caravan  were  assembled* 
we  resolved  not  to  sleep  near  this  village,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  reckoned  inhospitable^  and  we  proceeded  directly  to  the  wells. 
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wbich  weie  only  tea  fteC  deep;  the  soil  in  which  they  are  dw  is 
dayej.  Two  men  dewended  to  fill  mj  leather  bottles,  ^icb 
they  cmptisd  bto  die  wooden  troughs  that  stood  near ;  and  men 
oodf'hoTBes  drank  alike  at  them,  for  we  had  not  a  vessel  of  any 
kind  with  vol  It  became  necMsary  also  to  wash  our  beasts,  to  n»- 
cruit  thor  atreagth,  for  esEcessive  Uiirst  had  almost  disabled  them. 
From  the  wdla  we  repaired  to  Boqu£,  in  a  north-east  direction^ 
and  rested  in  this  village,  under  the  bimtang^  which  is  a  coyered 
public  phee,  not  unlike  oUr  marketJiouses. 

Fmuary  ftBd.  The  night  passed  away  peaceably,  but  at  dayf 
break,  the  lieiitaiu^,  which  was  a  common  rendezyous  of  die  ui-> 
habitants,  was  filkd.  My  figure  and  colour  were  a  source  of 
laughter;  my  breeches,  which  were  rather  tight,  were,  above  all, 
a  subject  for  the  pleasantries  of  these  people.  I  endured  ||them 
patiently  for  a  time,  but  at  length  desired  Boukari  to  conduct  me 
to  the  hut  of  one  of  his  friends,  who  was  a  Toucolor,  that  is  a 
Mahometan  priebt  While  my  host  made  his  wife  prepare  my 
breakfast,  a  Marabout  brought  me  some  milk  and  millet  nour.  t 
was  gratified  by  this  present,  but  oonceiyed,  I  could  not  tell  why, 
that  it  was  offered  finom  some  interested  motive,  nor  was  I  mis- 
taken. He  went  out,  and  presently  brought  back  with  him  his 
mother,  who  had  a  large  abscess  in  her  dieek.  I  proposed  an 
operation,  but  this  was  opposed,  both  by  the  patient  and  her  son. 
These  people  wanted  some  charm  or  oUier ;  nevertheless  they  did 
not  ask  me  for  any.  I  had  not  yet  begun  to  sell  amulets.  IXir- 
ing  the  whole  of  tne  time  which  I  passed  in  the  hut  of  this  Mara- 
bout, the  door  was  besieged  by  a  crowd  of  curious  people,  and  my 
host  had  no  little  difficulty  to  prevent  them  from  breakmg  in.  The 

nutation  of  Boqui  is  very  considerable,  and  is  partly  composed 
olofis.  This  village  may  be  termed  rich  in  flocks  and  in  coriL 
When  niffht  approached,  my  host  secretly  saddled  my  horse,  and 
when  leaioy,  caste  and  told  me  that  I  must  assume  the  Moorish 
dress  to  escape  the  Poulas  of  Boqu^,  who  detest  the  whites,  t 
did  not  follow  lus  advice,  but  mounting  my  horse,  galloped  out  of 
the  village,  and  so  escaped,  with  a  diare  of  hooting  and  abuse. 
My  haae  delivered  me  front  this  rabble,  who  pursued  me,  running 
ss  fast  as  posnble. 

We  putsued  our  journey  eastward,  through  a  seemingly  fertile 
and  well  cultivated  country,  with  but  little  wood.  At  the  decline 
of  di^,  we  halted  at  Ixmgangi,  a  village  inhabited  b^  Joloffs. 
Through  one  of  my  fellow  travellers,*  I  obtained  a  hospitable  re- 
ception from  one  of  his  relations,  who  lodged  me  in  a  spacious  hut 
built  of  earth ;  within  there  was  a  granary,  the  ascent  to  which  was 
by  a  ladder.  Here,  for  die  first  time,  I  heard  the  hour  of  prayer 
annoonoed  by  a  bliiyl  man,  a  custom  which  is  ffeneral  in  the  Fou- 
ta  country.  Every  one  was  eager  to  fill  the  cdibash  of  the  Mue- 
nn  with  millet  or  flour. 
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Tebruary  9MK  We  were  on  horseback  before  sun-rifle, 
a  league  from  the  village^  we  met  a  caravan  of  Moors,  mounted  cm 
oxen.  They  had  come  to  exchange  the  salt  of  Oualet  for  the 
doths  of  the  Fouta  oountrv.  The  bnd  is  in  general  well  cultivat- 
ed ;  what  is  untillcd,  is  left  for  pasturage  for  the  numerous  flocks. 
Remnants  bf  land  are  occupied  as  plantations  of  cotton  trees,  sur- 
rounded by  hedges,  kept  in  very  good  order ;  the  plants  are  two 
feet  asunder. 

The  ri^  country  through  which  we  had  been  passing  mnce  the 
preceding  day,  ceased  at  the  village  of  Galo.  We  had  afterwards 
.sandy  and  uncultivated  plains  as  far  as  Diaba,  where  we*arrived 
at  noon.  The  chief  of  this  village  invited  my  companions*  to  din- 
ner. I  was  excluded  from  this  honour.  He  excused  himself  by 
alleging  that  the  dbhes  which  he  had  to  offer  were  not  to  the 
taste  of  the  whites,  but  Boukari  *  informed  me,  that  this  zealot 
"would  have  considered  it  a  sin  to  admit  a  Christian  to  his  table. 

The  river  Sald^,  so  called,  because  it  discharges  itself  into  the 
Senegal,  at  the  village  of  ^ald^,  passes  a  quarter  of  a  lea^e  to 
the  norUi  of  Diaba.  It  luns  from  north  to  north-west,  and  rises 
near  Tionko,  a  village  about  a  day^s  journey  to  the  north  of  Diaba. 
Tliis  river,  whore  I  saw  it,  is  about  twentv  paces  broad ;  it  is  bor- 
dered, on  each  side,  to  the  distance  of  half  a  league,  by  alluvial 
soil,  which  will  bear  a  comparison  with  our  richest  lands.  This 
space  is  covered  with  plantations  of  large  millet,  of  the  most 
nourishing  appearance.  The  beautiful  verdure  of  these  fields  re- 
freshes the  eye,  fatigued  by  the  view  of  sterile  plains,  parched 
with  heat. 

The  amusing  scenery  on  the  banks  of  the  Salde,  thetlnck 
shade  of  the  trees  which  screened  its  current  from  the  heat,  the 
transparency  and  purity  of  its  water,  which  proved  delicious,  oom- 
parea  with  that  of  the  weUs  out  of  which  we  had  drunk,  in 
our  journey,  induced  me  to  bathe ;  I  enjoyed  this  pleasure,  for 
.  the  first  time,  since  my  departure  from  St.  Louis.  My  oompiuiions 
followed  my  example,  and  seeing  me  undressed,  they  were  curious 
to  ascertsdn  whether  I  was  circumcised.  I  was  believed,  however, 
on  my  word,  and  they  did  not  carry  their  examination  any  far- 
ther. 

It  was  three  in  the  afternoon  when  we  quitted  Diaba,  and  we 
were  at  a  little  distance,  when  some  men,  sent,  as  they  said,  by 
Almamy,  stopped  us,  saying  that  I  must  repair  to  their  prince, 
and  leave  my  arms,  merchandize,  and  ass,  at  Diaba,  under  the 
care  of  Boukari.  The  countenances  of  these  men  made  me  sus- 
pect the  truth  of  their  assertions ;  nevertheless  I  pr^)ared  to  obey  ; 
out  a  Toucolor,  named  Boubakar,  galloping  up  to  us,  decbwed 
that  these  men  had  no  other  intention  than  to  rob  us  of  our  bag- 
gage.    A  sharp  altercation  ensued  between  them  and  Boubakar  ; 
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nd  I  was  puszled  to  dedde  into  whose  hands  I  should  oommit 
nysdf.  I. however  thouriit  it  more  prudent  to  return^,  than  to 
enter  into  any  dispute  with  these  men  in  the  middle  of  the  coun- 
try. The  Marabouts  who  had  accompanied  me  from  the  Joloff 
country,  far  from  imitating  the  example  too  frequently  given,  in 
Europe,  of  abandoning  their  friends  when  at  variance  with  the 

Ents  of  government,  declared  to  the  messengers  of  Almamy, 
1 1  had  been  recommended  to  them  by  the  SourbJoloffs,  and 
that  they  would  never  abandon  a  white  man  whom  they  had  taken 
under  their  protection.  Then  placing  me  between  them,  they, 
conducted  me  to  the  villa^. 

Astonished  at  our  sudden  return,  the  inhabitants  thronged  to^ 
lee  us  pass.  I  alighted  at  the  door  of  the  chief,  and  went  to  pay 
my  respects  to  him ;  the  council  of  ciders  immediately  assembled,, 
and  I  was  desired  to  prefer  my  complaint  a^nst  the  pretended 
emissaries  of  the  king.  I  found  a  zealous  advocate  in  Boubakar, 
who  bad  never  seen  me  before,  and  also  in  Moutoupha,.  the  Mara-, 
bout  with  whom  I  had  travelled  from  the  Joloff  country.  I  ask* 
cd  the  chief  for  what  reason  Almamy  should  wish  to  see  mc,  and 
refuse  to  let  my  merchandise  proceed.  "  I  know  not,^  he  replied,, 
**  the  motive  which  has  induced  Almamy  to  act  tlius,  but  his 
orders  must  be  obeyed ;  and  remember,^  added  he,  '^  if  thou  art 
master  on  the  sea,  thou  art  not  upon  land ;  leave  thy  commodi- 
ties here ;  count  their  number,  and  I.  swear  by.  Mahomet  thou 
ihalt  find  eyery  thing  again  in  the  same  state  in  which  thou  hast 
left  it^  As  I  hesitated  what  course  to  pursue,  he  angrily  ex- 
clumed ;  '*  Dost  thou  think  that  we  are  robbers,  and  wish  to 
plunder  thee  ?^  This  decbion  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  elders, 
out  it  affcnrded  a  triumph  to  the  people,  who  saw  that  the  pr&^ 
tended  envoys  had  gained  the  cause.  Boubakar,  ashamed  that 
his  influence  and  eloquence  had  so  failed,  made  every  possible  exer-^ 
tion  to  deliver  me  from  the  robbers  into  whose  hands  I  had  fallen. 
He  soon  came  back  to  say,  that  my  Marabout  was  permitted  to 
dqMTt  with  us,  and  that  my  effects  were  restored.  I  could  scarce* 
ly  give  credit  to  this  drcumstance,  for  it  did  not  seem  probabia 
that^Boubakar  should  possess  sufficient  influence  to  procure  it; 
but  my  doubts  were  quickly  dispelled  by  the  appearance  of  Bou-> 
kari  with  my  property  vmtouched.  The  services  of  so  zealous  ai) 
sdvocate  were  not  mgh-priced,  a  grain  of  coral  paid  for  them*/ 
Boubakar  was  however  a  rich  mkn. 

Fearful  of  being  exposed  to  fresh  dangers,  I  resolved,  when 
we  were  at  some  distance  from  Diaba,  to  travel  slope  with  Mou«^ 
toupha  and  his  friends.  I  therefore  desired  Boukari  to  remain  a 
little  behind,  till  we  had  seen  Almamy,  and  tplsay  that]  the  mer* 
ehandise  bdonged  to  him ;  he  hi^ving  only  undertaken  to  conduct 
me  to  Oulli.    It  waa  late  when  we  arrived  at  Agnam^  where_we 
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wei«  lodged  by  JoloflTs.  Our  host  had  collected  several  of  his 
fiieiidB,  ful  Marabouts.  The  questions  put  Xo  me,  betrayed  tfaa 
mean  opinion  which  the  negroes  entertain  of  our  knovle^^  and 
iHir  we^th.  ^*'  Can  you  write  ?  Can  you  ride  a  horse  ?  fire  a  gun? 
Have  you  Iiorses,  fioeks^  water,  stones  in  your  oountxy  ?*^ 

Fritruaiy  5^1^  We  departed  before  day^Iight,  and  soon 
nasaed  PacI^,  a  villa^  inhabited  by  Jcdoffs.  To  draw  the  water 
nom  the  weUs  of  this  place,  a  boy  is  let  down  by  a  rope,  and  filia 
the  leather  buckets.  A  very  steep  hill  which  we  next  had  to 
olin^  was  abscdutdy  bare ;  its  sides  presented  a  surface  whi^ 
seemed  to  have  been  bumedby  the  action  of  fire;  and  from  wbicfa 
some  scattered  ferruginous  socks  projected*  But  on  the  summit 
we  had  a  fine  view.  Since  I  bad  been  in  the  interior  of  thia 
continent,  I  had  not  beheld  so  beautiful  a  scene.  A  spaocms  and 
well  cultivated  plain  opened  in  front;  the  fields  all  around  were 
interspersed  with  dumps  of  trees,  several  large  villages  were  indi- 
cative erf*  a  generid  opulence,  and  in  the  middle  arose -Sedc^,  a 
town  containing  a  populatxm  of  six  thousand  individoalai 
Ahnamy,  or  the  oovereifln  of  FoutatOKs  was  then  there.  My 
fdlow-travellers  conducted  me  to  their  houses ;  the  whole  quarter 
of  the  town  m  whidi  th^  resided  was  exdubively  infaidiited  by 
Jdoffik  It  is  diflicult  to  deseiibe  the  joy  of  these  people  on  meet- 
ing  again.  The  women  threw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  tlieir 
husbands,  whom  they  strained  to  their  bosoms,  without  kissing 
them ;  their  cheeks  ^n^ere  bedewed  with  tears.  The  children 
durst  not  appear  be&ir^  the  travellers,  who  wished  to  embrace 
them.  The  ndig^bours  eagerly  ran  to  enquire  concerning  tbeir 
friends,  and  the  state  of  the  Bourb-Jolofib  country,  whi<»  they 
stili  regretted  as  their  ancient  native  land.  Moutoupba,  now  my 
host,  thus  expressed  himself  severally :  <'  Abunoiuioe  reigns, 
each  man  now  can  put  hii  Jbwl  ink)  his  coi;  the  flodis  are  multi- 
plying ;  every  cme  possesses  dianges  oi  appaiel,  and  the  people 
are  happy,  notwithstanding  the  incursions  of  the  Moors.^  Niu 
ticMial  predeliction  had  imposed  upon  tiiis  negro^  or  the  real  state 
ef  bis  country  to  me  had  appeared  most  miserable. 

Moutoupha  was  rich,  stod  had  a  numb»  of  slaves,  some  of 
wliom  unsjEuldled  our  horses,  while  others  brought  us  drink. 
When  the  first  transports  were  over,  the  eyes  of  diwcse  fixed  oa 
me,  as  Moutoupha  had  seated  tke  nfar  him.  ^*  This  white  man,^ 
said  he  to  his  niende,  **  has  been  recommended  to  me  fay  our 
king,  and  t  bdpe  you  will  show  him  the  respect  that  is  due  to  a 

rinee  of  the  wnites.'*  While  he  was  proaoundng  his  panegyric 
was  bu^  mending  my  Aoeg  and  piecing  my  oothes;  but  in 
Africa,  he  miisi  be  a  prinpe^  who  msBeHMs  a  gun  and  a  hocne. 
After  o^r  ^Knner,  to  which  treiy  on^engmly  conlributedy  hiittg^ 
ing  us  butter  and  mflk,  Ahnamy  sent  for  me.    Wlien  we  xeaefaed 
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Ju0  reikleDee,  he  was  at  prayer,  and  we  were  desired  to  sit  down 
till  he  should  be  ready  to  reo^ve  us^  on  sheep-skins,  spread  on 
the  ground.  Cariosity  soon  brou^tacrowd  around  us,  but  I 
was  trsated  with  respect 

At  length  Ahnamy  mpeared.  Mamadou,  which  is  his  name, 
was  about  mxty  years  or  age,  his  oountenanoe  had  expressive  traits 
like  those  of  a  man  of  genius,  but  with  features  that  denoted 
cruelly.  In  any  other  country  than  Foytatoro,  he '  would  be 
deemed  a  deraot  As  to  his  dress,  he  had  on  loose  white  breeches ; 
over  hb  shoulders  was  thrown  a  cotton  tunic,  with  white  sleeves ; 
his  head  was  covered  with  a  scarlet  cap,  and  wrapped  round  with 
a  doth  like  a  turban.  When  he  was  seated,  I  gave  him  my 
hand,  and  we  mutually  enquired  concerning  the  state  of  our 
health.  He  then  demanded  my  name,  and  to  what  country  I  was 
trsveUiag;  I  replied,  that  I  was  going  to  Oulli,  to  lament  over 
the  tomb  of  my  father,  whom  the  pagans  had  murdered  there ; 
that  the  object  of  my  journey  was  to  collect  the  remains  d*  his 
property,  and  that  I  hoped,  on  my  return,  to  be  able  to  make  a 
nandsome  requital  for  his  kindness.  He  approved  my  resolution, 
moke  h^;hly  of  filial  piety,  and  granted  me  permission  to  depart. 
This  prince  disavowea  the  conduct  of  those  who  had  stopped  me 
at  JKabo,  and  declared  his  intention  to  punish  them  ;  as  well  for 
the  trouble  they  had  given  me  as  for  their  audacity  in  making  use 
of  his  name.  Profound  silence  pervaded  the  whole  assembly, 
during  our  conver^ti^n. 

The  moment  I  ros?,  a  soi*t  of  tumult  prevailed.  The  government 
of  Footatoro  is  an  oligarchy,  and  the  very  populace  possess 
I»wer ;  some  were  ready  to  censure,  others  approved  the  aismis- 
non  granted  me,  but  no  one  attempted  to  stop  me  when  about  to 
retire.  Scarcely  had  I  quitted  the  house,  when  the  crowd,  eager 
to  see  a  white  man,  escort^  me  back  to  my  hut  However,  I 
had  no  occasion  to  find  fault  with  the  behaviour  of  these  negroes, 
Some  took  me  kindly  by  the  hand,  or  touched  my  beard ;  outers, 
to  express  their  high  oidnion  of  my  character,  insisted  that  I 
mast  oe  a  Marabout,  a  learned  man,  and  a  doctor  |of  laws,  be- 
cause I  knew  how  to  wiite. 

Fibruary  9Sih.  Almamy  had  come  to  Sedo,  to  recruit  his 
army ;  he  was  then  at  war  with  Sembaiassin,  king  of  Galam ; 
several  of  his  general  officers  were  endeavouring  to  rouse  his  sus» 
pckms  respecnng  my  journey.  Some  came  to  ask  me  why  I  had 
not  embariced  in  a  vessel  to  go  to  Oulli  ?  Why,  with  the  riches  \ 
possessed,  I  had  not  remained  at  St.  Louis,  rather  than  expose 
myself  la  the  heat  of  a  sun,  insupportable  to  Europeans  ?  liiey 
probahly  suspected  that  I  was  carrymg  powder  to  the  king  of 
Galam.  These  questions,  which  I  seemed  not  to  understand, 
made  me  impatient  for  Boukari''s  arrival.     I  went  m  the  evening, 
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accompanied  by  the  brother  of  my  host,  and  walking  along  the 
road  to  Diaba,  my  wishes  were  gratified,  and  I  percnved  Boolean 
advandng.  He  assured  me  that  illness  had  detained  him  on  the 
road.  I  expressed  my  joj^  at  his  return,  or  rather  what  I 
felt,  for  this  faithful  companion  of  my  travels,  who  had  now  be- 
come a  friend  not  to  be  parted  with. 

In  the  interim,  a  number  of  strangers  had  arrived  at  the  house 
of  Moutoupha,  who  requested  me  to  take  up  my  night's  lodging 
with  an  Iman.  The  latter  was  invested  with  the  ignoble  office  of 
executioner ;  but  every  one  in  these  parts  being  liable  to  this  duty, 
if  directed  to  perform  it  by  Almamy,  the  post  is  not  accounted 
dishonourable. 

February  X7tb.  At  sun-rise  Almamy  sent  me  a  message,  desir^ 
ing  to  see  me.  It  was  some  time  before  I  could  reach  his  presence, 
for  a  numerous  crowd  were  about  him,  to  hear  judgment  pro-» 
nouncedon  one  who  had  neglected  to  join  the  army.  1  hough  ad- 
vanced in  years,  the  culprit  was  condemned  to  have  his  legs  fetter* 
ed,  and  in  this  state  to  accompany  the  army.  An  Iman  was  also 
ordered  to  scourge  him  with  a  whip.  This  sentence  was  executed 
on  the  spot,  in  the  presence  of  Almamy.  l^he  people  crowded  to 
witness  the  punishment  iliflicted,  and  as  the  man  resisted,-  some 
seized  him  by  the  arms,  others  cried  out  ^^  Obey  Almamy  J^  while 
all  uttered  shouts  of  joy.  After  passing  similar  sentences  on  others^ 
and  dispatching  some  military  business,  Almamy  admitted  me  to 
an  audience.  My  interpreter  began  by  whispering  to  him,  that^ 
he  had  a  present  to  offer  him  from  me ;  he  then  went  behind  one 
of  the  walls  of  his  court  with  us,  and  Moutoupha  put  ten  grains  of 
coral  into  Almamy^s  hand.  We  next  sent  for  Aldondou  *,  the 
most  powerful  chief  of  Foutatoro,  and  as  the  confidential  ooun* 
sellor  of  Almamy,  I  gave  him  also  ten  ^ains  of  coral.  I  was 
surpr  sed  that  they  should  accept  so  infenor  a  gift,  but  the  people 
of  Africa  do  not  attach  so  much  importance  to  the  value  as  to  the 
gift  itself,  which  they  consider  as  a  homage  paid  to  power,  llie 
two  negro  chiefs,  on  receiving  my  coral,  promised  me  their 
support,  with  liberty  to  return  to  my  hut,  and  depart  when  I 
thought  fit.  The  consideration  which^I  derived  from  this  protec- 
tion Drought  me  a  number  of  visitors.  *  All  were  eager  to  see  the 
king^s  white  man.  The  Poula  ^rls  were  not  the  most  backward; 
Conquests  in  love  are  not  difBcuIt  in  Africa,  but  at  Sedo,  it  must 
be  for  value  received.  Every  time  I  looked  at  a  ^rl,  she  was  of- 
fered mc  in  marriage,  but  my  horse  or  my  gun  was  expected  as 
the  price. 

February  28th.  The  attentions  lavished  on  me  for  several  days, 
by  Moutoupha  and  his  family,  and  the  earnest  care  which  he  Kad 

*  Ali  Dondott,  i^  wu  then  chief  of  the  great  tribe  of  Bozeabes,  died  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1819. 
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tvhioed  IB  defending  me  at  Diaba  and  Sedo»  called  for  some  re^ 
compence.  He  was  satisfied  with  ax  beads  of  tobacco,  two  sheets 
of  paper,  two  charges  of  powder,  and  two  grains  of  coral.  He 
even  insisted  on  conducting  us  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  village^ 
and  sent  one  of  his  sons  to  assist  me  as  a  guide.  I  lost  a  sincere 
friend  on  quitting  Moutoupha;  he  readily  perceived  my  feelings, 
and  unable  to  express  his  own  emotions,  he  placed  my  hand  on  nis 
forehead.  This  worthy  character  recommended  to  me  to  cover 
myself  with  my  blanket,  that  I  might  be  the  less  remarked :  I 
adbpted  this  precaution,  and  found  uie  benefit  of  it. 

At  noon  we  halted  at  Mogo,  at  the  hut  of  one  of  my  fellow  tra- 
vellers. I  received  the  same  hosptality  there,  as  at  Sedo.  Our 
host  was  a  Jolofi\  and  it  appeared  that  tnis  nation  has  more  gene- 
rosity than  the  Poulas ;  the  latter  do  not  manifest  the  same  Kind- 
ness toward  strangers,  nor  indeed  have  they  the  same  abundance 
of  means.  Of  the  inhabitants  the  greater  part  surveyed  me  with 
evident  satisfaction,  but  one  person  exdauned  with  emotions*  of 
horror  :  **  This  man^s  white  face  frightens  me ;  I  fear  he  would  kill 
me  were  we  alone.*^  I  had  before  remarked  the  strange  impres- 
sions which  eecauonally  the  person  of  a  white  man  produces  on 
the  negroes ;  for  a  young  girl,  examining  me  one  day,  and  feeling 
my  hair,  cried  out,  *^  his  nair  is  like  a  horse^s  mane  i 

As  soon  as  the  scorching  east  wind  had  subsided,  I  mounted  my 
horse.  We  marched  till  six  oVlock  before  we  reached  the  village  of 
Amadi  Chaumaret ;  when  we  applied  at  his  house  for  lodging,  his 
wives  who  were  there  alone,  replied  that  they  would  not  receive  a 
Moor.  I  was  the  person  meant  by  this  appellation.  This  refusal 
now  for  the  first  time,  made  me  fearful  that  I  should  hereafter  en- 
counter the  like  accidents.  For  this  time,  my  fears  were  presently 
dispelled,  for  having  sat  down  before  a  mosque,  a  Toucolor  came 
after  prayers  and  invited  us  to  his  hut.  He  spread  a  mat  for  us 
in  his  court,  and  though  we  could  dictinctly  hear  the  constant  roar- 
ing of  the  lions  which  prowled  about  the  neighbourhood,  we  passed 
a  tranquil  night. 

March  1^^  Our  road  lay  through  a  wood  of  ^m-trees  and  ba- 
obabs ;  on  the  right,  we  saw  a  number  of  viUages,  all  ^tuated 
pretty  near  some  huls  of  considerable  height  The  inhabitants  ap- 
pear to  be  assiduous  in  the  cultivation  ol  cotton.  The  roads  were 
filled  with  people,  going  to  join  the  army  assembled  ag^nst  the 
Bambaras.  To  avoid  their  presence,  ^we  retired  into  a  thicket  at 
a  little  distance  from  the  road,  and  seated  ourselves  under  a  cosSf 
the  thick  foliage  of  which  afforded  us  a  very  refreshing  shade.  The 
wood  of  this  tree  is  used  at  Senegal  for  making  oars.  The  place 
where  we  rested,  though  not  barren,  was  covered  witli  ferruginous 
stones. 

In  the  evening  we  passed  through  the  village  of  Senocaloabe,  the 
mhabitants  of  which  earnestly  pressed  on  Boukari  to  pass  the  night 
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among  them.  As  our  arFu^ements  would  not  admit  of  this,  I 
vas  oUiged  to  ride  on  the  spur,  amoog  the  negroes,  to  rescue  Bou* 
kari.  But  I  met  with  no  resistance  or  ugns  of  unkindness  from 
them ;  they  even  furnished  us  with^guides  to  conduct  us  to  Ogo, 
wh^re  we  arrived  at  sun-set 

The  Iman  Foneb^  was  the  chief  of  this  village.  When  told  that 
a  wl^  man  was  at  his  door,  **  Let  him  aUght,**  cried  he^  **  and 
oome  and  see  me.^  To  my  great  surprise,  this  chief  addressed  me 
in  French  with :  '<  Bon  jour.  Monsieur,"  and  added  in  the  Jo» 
loff  language :  **  Here  is  your  house ;  if  you  are  hungry  or 
thirsty,  vou  shall  be  supplied  with  victuals  and  drink ;  if  weary, 
you  shall  partake  of  rest  ;'^  and  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  he 
took  me  by  the  hand,  led  me  across  several  courts,  and  stopped 
in  the  last  Twenty  skves  were  all  on  the  alert ;  he  ordered  my 
beasts  to  be  conducted  into  the  court  beionffing  tp  his  hut,  wliicn 
is  a  ikvour  quite  unusual,  and  he  fed  them  nimself .  A  slave  then 
brought  an  enormous  sheep-skin,  and  a  mat,  which  he  spread  on 
the  ground,  and  Foneb^  begged  me  to  be  seated ;  he  also  sent  for 
a  cushion  covered  with  Morocco  leather  to  serve  for  my  pillow. 
He  drove  away  the  negroes  who  thronged  to  see  me,  telhng  them 
I  ought  not  to  be  disturbed.  He  then  declared  his  high  estima* 
tien  of  white  men,  because  in  a  journey  he  had  made  to  St  Louis^ 
he  had  been  kindly  entertained  by  them.  He  next  brought  me  a 
large  vessel,  filled  with  honey  and  water,  which  I  thought  deli- 
dous,  andjseating  himself  near  me,  ^he  took  me  by  the  hand,  and 
kept  constantly  asking  how  I  found  mysdf.  I  was  truly  asto- 
nisned  at  all  this,  as  I  could  not  have  imasined  that  a  black  in  the 
centre  of  Africa,  could  display  such  a  fund  of  courtesy.  Seeii^  a 
bunch  of  keys  in  his  hand,  I  enquired  the  use  of  them ;  he  imme- 
diately took  me  across  several  courts,  in  one  of  which  were  bis 
wife  and  daughters,  all  very  pretty,  whom  he  introduced  to  me , 
and  then  opening  his  storehouses,  shewed  me  a  great  quantity  ct 
4  millet.    I  could  not  but  admire  the  construction  of  hb  locks  and 

keys,  the  former  of  which  were  of  wood,  the  latter  resembled  the 
{Acklocks  of  our  locksmiths. 

When  the  hour  of  prayer  arrived,  I  aooompanied  Foneb^  to  the 
diakra  or  mosque,  which  I  was  curious  to  see.  It  was  a  sparious 
builcUngofclay  twelve  feet  high,  with  a  roof  and  projecting  gut- 
ters to  carrv  off  the  rain.  Not  being  allowed  to  enter  this  temple, 
I  could  only  view  the  interior,  through  one  of  the  doors,  three  in 
number,  one  in  front  and  one  in  each  of  the  adjoitiing  sides.  I 
could  not  perceive  any  niche,  nor  even  any  hollow  along  the  wall 
which  looked  towards  Mecca.  The  only  prominent  obicct  was  a 
fittle  staircase  of  earth,  for  the  blind  man  wno  performed  the  office 
of  Muezin,  to  mount  to  the  roof  of  the  diakra.  Earthen  jnlasters 
supported  the  roof  of  this  templje,  four  on  each  side. 
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On  leaving  thisplace  I  itfet  two  aged  Imans,  who  asked  me  why 
I  was  come  to  Foutatoro :  why  I  wore  such  tight  trowsers ;  why  . 
the  chief  of  the  vilh^  had  lodged  me :  and  why  I  .had  not  gone 
to  OuUi  in  a  vessef;  for  these  people  do  not  tfiiuk  a  white  man 
oan  traTel  if  he  has  not  a  ship  under  his  feet.  I  did  not  think  it 
expedient  to  answer  all  these  questions ;  and  my  host  came  up  in 
time  to  impose  ailenoe  on  them ;  he  said  to  me  in  Joloff,  ^^  Do  what 
you  please ;  look  about  you,  write,  walk ;  these  Imans  are  only 
old  clotards.'"  I  accompanied  him  to  his  hut,  but  I  remarked  that 
he  bad  been  secretly  listening  to  these  Imans,  for  he  made  me  se* 
Teral  insidious  offers.  ^*  If  you  wish/"  said  be,  '^  for  a  letter  to 
Bondou  or  Bambouck,  I  will  give  you  one ;  if  you  chuse  to  go 
into  the  Bambara  country,  I  will  lend  you  a  slave,  who  shall  con« 
duct  you  thither.^  I  answered '  that  my  business  called  me  to 
OuiUi«  '*  I  will  not  conceal  from  you,"^  satd  he,  ^^  that  my  country- 
men, the  Toucolors,  on  seeing  you,  will  insist  that  you  are  going 
among  the  Bambaras;  therefore  I  advise  you  to  assume  the 
Moorish  habit.^  To  have  followed  such  advice,  would  have  been 
very  perilous  in  my  case,  among  fanatics,  who,  had  tliey  detected 
my  disguise,  woula  have  compelled  me  to  embrace  their  religion. 

Our  supper  consisted  of  couscous  and  butter^  salt,  and  two  Kinds 
of  milk.  My  Marabout  had  never  met  with  such  good  cheer,  and 
his  quarters  am)eared  so  comfortable,  that  he  was  ever  asking  if  I 
did  not  intena  to  remain  there  some  time.  Our  host  rose  in  the 
■ig^t,  and  came  to  say  that  the  weather  was  too  cold  to  sleep  in 
the  open  air ;  that  we  must  therefore  repair  to  his  hut.  We  fol- 
lowol  him  thither  ;  a  fire  was  lighted  ;  the  mats  and  skins  were 
qoesd  out ;  and  we  all  three'  passed  the  night  very  quietly,  close 
by  the  aide  of  each  other. 

Mmxh  M,  I  gave  my  host  a  large  grain  of  amber,  and  three 
chaiMS  of  powder,  and  it  seemed  as  if  lie  never  would  have  done 
thanking  me ;  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  conducted  us  a  quarter 
of  a  kfl^e.  Foneb^  was  the  chief  of  several  villa^^.  Like  other 
chie^ne  drew  his  revenue  from  the  rent  and  s2e  of  the  lands 
which  beloi^ed  to  him.  His  frank  and  ^nerous  character  had 
nined  him  nigh  estimation ;  during  a  famine  he  alone  had  fed  all 
Foutatoso.  He  has  a  great  number  of  slaves,  and  a  few  years 
ance  he  presented  the  king  of  Cassoun,  with  a  horse  worth  thir- 
teen captives.  Foneb6  is  of  ordinary  stature,  is  very  lively  in  his 
manner ;  speaks  with  inconceivable  volubility,  and  never  remains 
five  m^utes  in  the  same  place.  To  some  he  gives  orders,  runs  and 
listens  to,  o^^s,  and  appears  to  be  fully  aware  of  his  superiority 
over  those  of  his  own  colour.  A  great  admirer  of  the  whites  and 
their  arts,  he  has  a  more  discerning  sense  of  the  beautiful  than  his 
coun^men.  His  dress  was  mudi  like  that  of  Almamy,  except 
that  over  his  scarlet  cap  he  wore  a  round  hat,  given  hun  at  St. 
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Louis.  Foneb^  bad  thoroughly  aftudied  die  character  of  die 
whites,  well  knowing  that  by  kind  treatment,  it  is  eaey  to  obtain 
tokens  of  dieir  good-will. 

The  country  which  we  passed  through  this  day  was  flat  and 
interspersed  with  groves  <n  gum  trees.  The  uncultivated  surface 
was  entirelv  composed  of  ferruginous  stones.  At  noon,  we  halted 
near  four  nuts,  shaded  by  an  immense  baobab ;  this  hamlet  was 
destitute  of  all  provisions.  Beyond  it  immense  plains  opened  be- 
fore us,  entirely  4X)vered  by  a  species  of  asclepias.  The  goats 
browzed  the  flowers  of  this  plant,  which  is  reckoned  to  be  poison- 
ous ;  but  in  Africa,  ar  in  Europe,  they  can  feed  with  impunity  on 
vegetables  which  are  injurious  to  other,  animals.  After  traverune 
these  flats,  which  are  a  perfect  wilderness,  we  arrived  at  Senopale. 
Night  having  overtaken  us  here,  I  desired  my  Marabout  to  seek  a 
loc^ng.  'This  village  had  the  appearance  of  bein^  illuminated, 
because  it  is  the  custom  in  Foutatoro  to  dress  victuals  in  the 
/courts ;  perhaps  they  expect  the  fire  will  frighten  away  the  wUd 
beasts,  wnich   not  unfrequendy  prowl  in  the  streets. 

My  Marabout  entered  a  large  hut,  and  I  presendy  saw  two 
women  throw  themselves  about  liis  neck,  and  clasp  him  closely 
in  their  arms ;  they  were  his  sister  and  his  niece.  I  also  had  a 
share  in  their  caresses.  They  next  took  our  guns,  helped  me  off 
my  horse,  and  unsaddled  him,  forgetdng  the  prejudice,  which  in 
this  country  does  not  permit  a  woman  to  touch  these  two  ardcles. 
.  Supper  was  soon  ready ;  they  set  before  us  milk  and  cousooos  ; 
and  lighting  a  large  fire  in  the  court,  made  me  a  bed  near  it. 

Among  the  rich,  it  is  customary  to  rise  dutii^  the  ni^ht  to 
eat.  About  two  o^clock  in  the  morning,  agreeably  to  this  cus- 
tom, they  brought  us  couscous  and  meat.  Instead  of  taking  any 
Tepose,  our  two. hostesses  during  the  whole  night  ran  about  the 
village,  to  procure  from  their  neighbours  fowls  and  other  provi- 
jions,  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  our  arrival. 

March  3d,  My  Marabout  was  dieerful  and  gay ;  he  bega^ 
Xo  remain  with  his  family  fill  the  heat  was  over.  I  felt  myseUT  so 
interested  in  his  welfare,  that  t  complied.  **  All  I  wish,"^  said  he 
to  me,  *^  is  hereafte)*  to  come  and  live  in  Foutatoro;  we  negroes 
when  we  settle  in  a  distant  country,  hope  to  amass  a  small  for- 
tune, that  we  may  return  to  the  place  where  we  were  bom,  and 
where  our  relations  reside.*^  Thus  the  love  of  country  is  ever  one  of 
the  strongest  feelings  of  the  human  heart.  1  he  sister  and  niece 
of  Boukari  were  richly  atdred  to  do  us  honour ;  their  ears,  hair^ 
and  necks,  were  loaded  with  gold,  coral,  and  amber ;  they  also 
w<M^  many  small  silver  bells.  If  diamonds  draw  attention  in 
f'rance,  the  wom^  of  Foutatoro  attract  no  less  notice  by  the 
ni^ling  made  by  these  bells  when  they  walk.  Boukari^^  two 
latives  were  handsome ;  they  had  oval  faces,  fine  features,  ^  ^' 
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shapes,. eU^aat  and  gracsefUl  figures,  and  a  skin  as  black  as  jet; 
iat  the  Touccdors,  the  offspring  of  Poulas  and  negroes,  are  of  a 
darker  colovir  than  the  latter.  The  modesty  of  tliese  women  was 
such,  that  when  I  kioked  at  them,  thej  cast  down  their  ejes,  and 
covered  their  faces  with  their  muslin  vols.  I  thought  it  mj  duty, 
as  a  gallant  Frenchmap,  to  praise  them,  but  mj  Marabout,  like 
all  Anican  philosophers,  whispered  to  me :  "  You  cannot  imagine 
how  deceitful  the  women  of  our  country  are ;  this  modesty  which 
they  affect,  joined  to  the  beauty  of  their  features,  and  the  Hrely 
passion  they  seem  to  feel  for  their  lovers,  inflames  the  latter  to 
such  a  degree,  that  they^  eat  them  up,^  meaning  that  they  ruin 
them.  Notwithstanding  the  pleasure  I  took  in  the  ix>mpany  c^ 
these  two  African  women,  I  left  them  to  view  the  environs  of  Se« 
nopale,  chiefly  occupied  with  fields  of  rice,  the  quality  of  whic^i 
equals  tliat  of  Carolina.  The  heat  soon  obliged  me  to  return  to 
the  hut,  where  I  was  beset  by  a  crowd  of  Toucolors,  who  ques- 
tioned me,  for  the  first  time,  concerning  my  religious  opinions. 
They  seemed  ndffhtily  shocked  that  I  did  not  believe  that  Malu^ 
met  was  the  ])iropSiet  of  Grod.  ^*  Why,^  said  they,  *'  dost  thou  not 
respect  our  pro^et  as  an  envoy  from  the  Most  High,  since  we 
acknowledge  Christ  as  such  V*  Iniring  this  discussion,  some  chil- 
dren who  had  slipped  in,  having  remarked  the  tenderness  of  the 
soles  of  my  feet,  amused  themselves  hj  tickling  them.  To  de- 
liver myself  from  all  such  importunities,  I  ordered  Boukari  to^ 
saddle  my  horse,  and  {^ving  his  sister  a  grain  of  coral,  bade  her 
adieu.  We  were  obliged  to  go  to  the  wdls  to  fetch  our  clothes^ 
which  my  Marabout^s  neice  was  washing ;  for,  like  Nausiccaa«  the 
ridiest  women  here  perfcxm  the  humblest  household  duties. 

The  plain  of  Senopal^,  through  which  our  path  lay,  contains  a 
number  of  villages,  so  contiguous,  that  they  seem  to  form  but 
one ;  the  population  of  the  whole  amounts  to  about  twenty-five 
thousand  mdividuals.  The  fires  from,  their  huts  might  be  mis- 
taken for  one  of  thcTonflagrations  so  common  here  in  the  deserttf. 
The  roaring  of  the  bysnas,  which  seemed  to  be  moving  in  the  ^ 
same  direction  as  ourselves,  made  us  halt  at  SetiababanoL  We  • 
should  not  have  found  a  loda^n^,  had  not  a  Toucolor  offered 
IB  hia  warehoQse,  and  shared  his  supper  with  us.  Without 
money^  an  order  from  the  sovereign,  or  any  recommendation,  an 
inn  it  an  aeoommodation  ever  afforded  in  the  interior.  You  axe 
sure  U>  be  treated  hke  a  friend ;  fiw  half  an  hour  at  least  vour 
heakh  is  enquired  after ;  vou  are  seated  by  the  side  of  your  post, 
who  apologues  for  the  nomeUness  of  the  repast:  and  it  is  in 
Africa  that  rude  savages  practise  virtue  without  ostentation. 

Near  the  viUage  where  we  slept,  resided  a  Marabout  who  had 
been  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  I  went  with  Boukari,  to  consult 
hhn  scspecAng  dw  OMirse  of  the  ^\gf^.    He  answered,  that  an 
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this  side  of  the  river,  and  beyond  Tombuctoo,  there  are  countries 
entirely  peopled  by  Poulas;  that  the  Dyaliba  dischai^ges  itself 
into  the  Nile,  and  that  its  waters,  after  mingling  with  those  of  the 
last  mentioned  river,  pursue  their  course  to  the  sea. 

March  ^th.   The  crowing  of  the  cocks  became  a  signal  for  our 
departure ;  our  hosts  were  uie  guides.     We  had  advanced  a  little 
when  we  were  stopped  by  some  men  dispatched  by  the  chief  of 
the  village  of  Banai,  to  which  we  were  going,  one  of  them  seized 
my  gull  by  the  bairel ;  I  had  time  to  load  it,  and  threatened  to  kill 
this  negro  if  he  did  not  desist.     Seeing  me  determined,  he  relin- 
nu>shca  the  gun;    be  returned,  however,  to  the  assault,  and  I 
drew  my  dagger,  and  prepared  for  defence.     Our  two  guides,  who 
were  a  littlebehind,  amved  soon  enough  to  end  this  unequal 
combat,  for  our  antagoifists  were  six  to  two,  and  they  advised  me 
to  repair  to  the  chief  of  Banai.     I  accompanied  them  to  hinr». 
This  chief,  seated  under  a  tree,  interrogated  us ;  he  asserted  diat 
we  dbguised  the  object  of  our  journey,  and  that  we  were  going  to 
the  Bambaras.     I  replied  that  I  had  seen  Almamy,  and  mat  this 
prince  had  permitted  me  to  pass  through  his  dominions.     ^*  Whj 
nas  he  not  given  you  a  letter?^  rejoined  the  chief.    This  observa- 
tion proved,  that  in  this  part  at  least,  the  natives  have  correct  no- 
tions of  such  regulations  as  travellers  should  be  suiigect  to.     In 
Europe,  the  want  of  a  passport  would,  in  like  manner,  have  ar- 
rcstea  my  progress.    It  was,  at  length,  decided  diat  my  Marabout 
on  my  horse,  sliould  repair  to  Almamy ;  and  till  his  return,  that 
my  goods  should  be  laid  up  in  a  store-house,  to  preserve  them 
from  pillage.     This  shewed  that  Foutatoro  is  a  r^ular  govern- 
ment, calculated  to  promote  the  public  welfare.     The  storehouse 
was  thirty-two  feet  in  circumference,  and  eighteen  hiffh  ia  the 
loftiest  part ;  the  door  formed  an  oval  as  large  as  die  Body  of  a 
man  ; .  it  had  a  lock,  which  I  fastened  when  ]  was  within.     How- 
ever, all  the  children  in  the  village,  great  and  small,  were  at  die 
door,  pushing  against  it,  so   that  I  was  obliged  to  support  it 
against  their  efforts.     J  saw  them  through  a  chink  stretching  out 
their  necks^  making  signs  to  me  that  my  head  would  soon  be  cut 
off;    others  shook  their  fists,  ^vhile  some  merely  made  grimaces. 
Wholly  absorbed  by  unpleasant  reflections,  I  waited  for  die  hour 
of  supper.     In  my  adversity,  I  was  made  sensiUe  of  this  atten- 
tion, well  knowing  that  in  France,  a  mayor  who  stops  traveUen, 
never  gives  hiknself  the  trouble  to  supply  them  with  food.     The 
chief  of  diis  village,  less  civilized,  but  more  humane,  furnished 
his  prisoner  with  an  excellent  repast,  he  even  had  the  courtesy  to 
cut  down  some  straw  for  my  ass. 

The  coolness  of  the  evening  invited  me  to  go  out  to  breathe 
more  freely.  I  seated  myself  at  the  door,  but  unluckily  there 
was  a  school  in  the  neighbourhood.     When  die  children  had  ex- 
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^aagcoAed  the  fire  which  is  kindled,  that  they  may  read  by  its 
light,  they  all  came  and  seated  themselves  by  my  side.  I  most 
confi»B  that,  on  these  occasions,  I  hare  frequently *^tremhled  at  the 
sight  of  women  or  children,  who  prove  an  incessant  vexation  to 
the  traveller.  These  children  going  about  in  numbers,  teazed  me 
in  diferent  ways ;  some  took  off  my  shoes,  and  almost  flayed  my 
feet  by  putting  them  on  and  pulling  them  off  a^atn  ;  others  tried 
on  my  hat,  and  were  making  merry  in  this  oovenng ;  some  unbut- 
toned my  clothes,  and  but  for  three  aged  duennas,  I  suppose  I 
might  have  been  stripped  stark  naked. 

March  5th.  While  busily  examining  the  library  of  my  host, 
whidi  conristed  of  four  volumes  of  prayers,  my  Marabout  arriv- 
ed with  two  men  from  Almamy.  This  king  sent  wend,  that  I 
was  wrong  not  to  wait  ^for  the  guide  he  had  promised,  and  de- 
sired me  to  come  back  to  him.  A  chief,  whatever  may  be  his 
colour  or  origin,  is  always  right.  I  obeyed  these  commands,  but' 
nevertheless  must  declare  that  he  never  promised  me  a  guide ;  rev- 
gretting  that  he  had  so  easily  dianissed  me,  he -expected  some 
renstanee  to  his  orders,  which  would  justify  further  arbitrary 
measures,  in  the  minion  of  the  French  governor.  However,  the 
prudent  counsel  of  JBoukari  made  me  sensible,  that  patience  and 
obedience  were  die  only  means  left  to  ensure  the  success  of  my 
enterprise.  I  calculated  on  departing  the  same  day,  and  asked 
Alraamy'^s  |>e(»le  if  they  did  not  intend  to  conduct  me*  immedi- 
ately to  their  King.  Tney  replied,  that  I  should  see  him  die 
next  day.  Enraged  at  this,  I  stormed  and  threatened,  but  the 
ne^oes  only  lauded  at  my  menaces.  A  Toucolor  gave  me  an 
eraphatical  answer,  to  which  I  could  make  no  rq>ly.  *^  Thou 
comnlaioest,^  said  he  to  me,  ^*  of  being  unceasingly  questioned ; 
but  bow  are  we  treated  when  we  go  to  St.  Louis  r  A  soldier  one 
day  was  about  to  kill  me  for  not  answering  when  he  cried  ti  trive, 
(Qui  vivef)  words  which  I  did  not  understand.*^ 

March  6ih,  When  just  ready  to  set  out,  a  caravan  of  Serra- 
coleta  arrived ;  for  notwithstanoing  the  war  between  them  and 
the  Poulas,  the  merchants  <^  the  two  nations  traded  ^securely ; 
they  were  not  subjected  to  those  searches,  which,  in  Europe,  ex- 
pose traders  to  much  inconvenience.  Belying*  on  the  proUty  of 
the  merchants,  the  two  governments  protect  them,  and  not  a 
single  instance  had  occurred  of  a  caravan  having  been  pillaged  by 
the  armies.  The  natural  good  sense  of  the  Africans  nas  conso- 
lidated institution.^,  which  poUtical  science  would  never  have 
procured  for  them. 

Our  host  quitted  us  at  a  little  distance  from  Baiiai,  very  little 
gratified  with  tlie  present  I  had  made  him.  We  proceeded  north- 
ward, and  in  passing  by  Senopali,  Boukari^'s  sister  perceived  us, 
and  ran  to  enquire  the  caus^  of  our  apprehension  ;  when  inform- 
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tdcS  hj  die  hastened  to  Almamy^s  brother,  who  aooomnamed  ims 
and  endeavoured  tx>  remove  the  suspicions  entertained  with  re- 
spect to  US.  Boukari,  moved  by  the  affecting  efforts  of  his  sister, 
gave  her  his  ring,  as  a  pledge  of  his  remembrance. 

On  reaching  Canel,  where  we  found  Ahnamy  of  Bondou,  an 
old  man  of  sixty,  I  went  to  pay  him  a  visit,  but  with  difficulty 
oould  advance  to  his  hut,  from  the  number  q£  coortierd  and  sol- 
diers who  crowded  the  avenues.  This  king  was  lyin^  on  a  bed ; 
he  enquired  after  my  health,  asked  whither  I  was  going,  and  of- 
fered me  his  protection  and  a  passage  throueh  his  domimons.  He 
then  ordered  a  sheepskin  to  be  spread  on  uie  sand,  and  inviting 
me  to  sit  down  on  it,  entered  into  conversation  respecting  differ- 
ent persons  at  St  Louis,  with  whom  he  was  acquainted.  I  re- 
ceived hospitality  from  the  village  chief.  For  some  days  past,  I 
had  been  eo  ill  with  a  fever,  that  I  was  obliged  to  be  lifted  on  my 
horse.  When  leaving  the  village,  a  counUess  throng  of  young 
men  followed,  loading  me  with  abuse ;  some  even  cried  that  I 
ought  to  be  killed.     These  shouts,  and  tlie  pain  I  felt,  so  exas- 

r crated  me,  that  taking  the  bridle  of  my  horse  between  my  teeth, 
galloped  among  their  troop,  ready  to  fire  on  them.  The  charge 
of  a  regiment  could  not  have  occasioned  greater  alarm ;  the  mul- 
titude dispersed,  and  seeing  myself  at  fuU  liberty,  I  rejoined  my 
companions,  who  approved  my  conduct 

Tiie  country  through  which  we  now  passed,  wore  a  smiling 
aspect ;  we  entered  a  little  wood,  in  which  Were  a  thousand  odo- 
rirerouB  flowers,  with  a  number  of  gum  and  ebony  trees.  The 
path  was  so  overshadowed,  that  we  seemed  to  be  travelling  under 
one  continued  bower ;  and  notwithstanding  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
which  is  most  intense  from  three  to  four  o^clock,  we  enjoyed  a 
temperature  like  that  of  spring  in  France.  On  quitting  this  de- 
lectable scene,  we  discovered  the  village  of  Daudiolli,  which  we 
entered  at  sun-set.  Here  was  the  residence  of  Almamy ;  the 
number  of  persons  in  his  retinue  was  so  great,  that  we  lost  some 
time  in  finoing  a  lodging;  at  last,  an  Iman  offered  us  his  hut, 
and  I  alighted.  My  fever  was  more  violent  than  ever,  but  re- 
signing myself  to  the  care  of  Providence,  t  took  the  tamarind  as 
a  meaicine,  the  salutary  effects  of  which  I  had  already  ex- 
perienced. 

March  lih.  While  I  was  resting,  a  messenger  came  from  Al- 
mamy to  fetch  my  Marabout  This  king  was  much  suprized, 
when  he  learned  that  I  had  obeyed  his  orders,  yet  he  seemed 
watching  an  occasion  to  find  fault  witli  me.  Question  after  ques- 
tion was  put  to  Boukari,  on  the  subject  of  different  charges  al- 
leged i^nst  us.  <<  ^'^y  ^^  y^^  ^^  ^»  without  waiting  for 
my  further  orders  ?  It  is  forbidden  to  travel  during  the  mght ; 
aiid  ye  left  Senopal^,  after  sun-set.    Was  it  your  intention  to 
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run  awa^  ?  Thy  white  man  is  highly  criminal  for  defending  him* 
self  against  the  people  of  the  chief  of  Banai.'^  <<  Ahniony,^ 
answered  my  Marabout ;  ^'  the  very  day  on  which  we  were  in- 
troduced into  thy  presence,  thou  wentest  without  informing  us  of 
thy  will,  and  the  approbation  thou  hadst  bestowed  on  the  motive 
of'  our  joumejs  made  us  think  that  thou  didst  not  object  to  our 
departure.  A  native  of  Foutatoro,  I  respect  its  laws,  but  while 
we  were  gone  to  the  fountain  to  fetch  our  linen,  night  overtook 
us,  and  we  were  nevertheless  obliged  to  continue  our  route.  If 
I  neglected  to  inforin  the  chief  of  Setiababanbi  of  our  arrival,  his 
absenee,  and  the  darkness  of  the  night  were  the  cause;  for 
wherever  we  have  slept,  I  have  always  performed  this  ceremony. 
The  defence  made  by  my  white  man  was  lawful ;  the  people 
wanted  to  disarm  him  ;  no  man  has  a  right  to  disarm  another  oe- 
fore  he  is  condemned,  and  moreover  thou  knowest,  that  white 
men  do  not  patiently  suffer  themselves  to  be  insulted.^  This  ad- 
dress so  conformable  to  truth,  produced  its  effect  on  the  mind 
of  Aim  amy.  **  If  thy  white  man,^  replied  he,  **  wishes  to  re- 
turn to  Senegal,  or  to  go  into  Oulli,  I  wilt  give  him  a  guide ;  I  take 
him  under  my  protection  ;  he  has  notliing  to  fear.  Some  mi- 
nuted after,  Almamy  set  off  for  Canel,  where  he  was  to  hold  a 
conference  with  his  ally,  Almamy  of  Bondou. 

After  the  departure  of  this  prince  and  his  chiefs,  the  village 
appeared  to  be  abandoned,  women,  children,  and  cripples  oxuy 
were  left,  and  these  thronged  round  my  hut  I  was  advised  to 
mount  my  horse  and  accompany  Almamy,  whose  pride  would  be 
flattered  at  having  an  European  in  his  train.  All  the  roads  were 
covered  with  foot  and  horse  soldiers,  going  to  join  the  army.  I 
was  frequently  exposed  to  their  insults ;  but,  wnen  a  chief  passed 
bj,  they  payed  me  all  exterior  respect.  Some  soldiers  had  leather 
boots  witnout  soles,  others  straw  nats;  all  were  covered  with  se-^ 
veral  cloths.  Most  of  the  muskets  were  in  a  very  bad  condition ; 
the  stocks  of  some  had  been  made  by  the  negroes  themselves. 
Several  were  armed  with  lances,  some  with  sabres ;  asses  were 
loaded  with  the  baggage  of  the  principal  officers,  for  the  private 
soldiers  carried  all  they  wanted,  incluaing  their  provisions,  which 
consisted  of  a  small  calibash  of  water,  and  &  bag  of  dry  couscous. 
Their  powder-horns,  in  general,  were  nearly  empty.  In  France^ 
the  soldiers  spend  their  pay  on  their  march  to  procure  wine  and 
liquors ;  in  Africa,  they  pay  with  their  powder  for  the  milk  which 
they  drink,  or  the  fowls  which  they  purchase ;  so  that  when  they 
come  to  action,  they  frequently  have  but  one  charge  of  powder 
remaning.  Almamy  had  halted  in  the  thickest  part  of  a  wood, 
and  was  resting  at  the  foot  of  a  tree.  On  alighting,  I  went,  hke 
the  warriors,  to  shake  hands  with  him ;  he  grantedme  the  favour 
to  cause  a  sheepVskin  to  be  spread  near  him,  on  which  I  seated 
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myself.  It  was  an  unpleasant  situation,  for  those  who  came  to 
the  prince,  made  me  the  butt  of  their  laughter,  although  his 
presence  laid  some  restraint  on  their  rude  jests.  Almamy  was  at 
a  distance  from  his  subjects,  who  were  resting  under  other  trees, 
and  oonversing  on  the  war  they  were  about  to  undertake.  At  a 
given  signal,  every  one  yras  on  horseback.  All  the  children  now 
ran  to  tue  Almamy  by  the  hand,  and  he  did  not  refuse  this  fami- 
liarity, in  a  idngle  instance. 

Tnis  little  army  had  an  imposing  appearance,  for  the  men  of 
Foutatoro,  in  war,  wear  a  dress  like  that  of  the  Mamelukes. 
Their  white  turbans  with  robes  of  the  same  colour,  and  the 
horses,  which,  to  the  number  of  three  hundred,  marched  in  two 
lines,  like  our  squadrons,  produced  a  magnificent  effect.  Behind 
the  cavalry  marched  the  infantry,  mosuy  armed  with  muskets. 
The  whole  body  might  amount  to  ^twelve  nundred  men.  On  ap- 
proaching Canel,  they  saluted  Almamy  of  Bondou  with  a  volley 
of  musketry.  For  my  part,  I  kept  at  a  distance,  being  afraid  of 
the  foot  soldiers,  who  aic  the  very  dregs  of  the  people.  In  the 
village,  we  repaired  to  our  old  quarters ;  the  host  would  cheer- 
fully have  accommodated  me  and  my  Marabout,  but  refused  to 
admit  the  Toucolors,  who  repaid  his  refusal  with  abuse.  As  I 
would  not  abandon  my  fellow  travellers,  we  returned  to  the  pub- 
lic place,  and  there  saw  the  chief  of  tlie  village  assigning  quar- 
ters to  the  soldiers ;  he  had  not  time  to  answer  us,  but  two 
of  Almamy^s  aid-de-camps  who  were  with  me,  desired  him  to 
provide  us  with  lodginfirs.  He  immediately  ordered  an  inhabi- 
tant to  receive  us  into  his  house,  and  the  latter  'obeyed,  ^^e 
formed  a  party  of  six ;  thou^^h  exhausted  by  illness,  and  a  medi- 
cine oomposedfof  salt  and  milk,  which  had  been  given  me  by  a 
negro,  I  had  spirits  sufficient  to  keep  up  a  conversation.  I  there- 
fore consulted  the  Marabouts  of  Canel  respecting  the  position  of 
two  rivers  whicli  I  had  seen.  They  informed  me  that  the  source 
of  the  Guiloum,  a  river  which  runs  northward,  and  discharges 
itself  into  the  Senegal,  at  Beldialo,  is  in  the  villa£;e  of  Ouanonde, 
a  day^s  march  to  the  nortli  of  Banai.  At  a  little  distance  east* 
ward  of  Canel,  runs  the  Guiloulou  ;  a  small  river,  the  source  of 
which  is  a  day'^s  journey  to  the  nortl),  in  a  village  of  the  same 
name ;  it  falls  into  the  Guiloum,  a  day''s  journey  and  a  half  from 
Canel,  near  the  village  of  Ouaondi. 

My  fever,  witli  the  roaring  of  the  lions,  and  the  endless  gossip 
of  the  nep;roes,  kept  me  awake  all  night.  Curious  to  learn  the 
subject  ot  conversation,  I  learned  from  Boukari,  that  Africans, 
like  Europeans,  will  often  talk  about  what  they  do  not  under- 
stand. These  negroes  afHrmed,  that  Europeans  live  exclusively 
on  the  water,  having  neither  .land,  houses,  nor  cattle,  adding^ 
tliat  the  rivers  and  great  waters  belong   to  us,  while  the  eartli  is 
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thek  pBtiinioiiy.  TBej  hod  no  very  high  €ffiaiaa  of  our  eounge^ 
pretending  that  w6  did  not  kncyw  how  to  use  a  musket,  and  Aat 
this  adence  was  peculiar  to  the  Moors  and  Poulas. 

Whilst  I  was  listening  to  thar  conversa^n,  one  of  these  no* 
groea  addressing  hiinsdf  to  me,  begged  me  to  write  for  him  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  by  pronouaciiup  this  sacrecT  nam^  we 
{NX)ciued,  he  said,  riches  of  all  Kinds,  mien  I  had  done  so,  he 
enquired  what  he  must  do  to  obtain  good  things  from  Issa.  I  re- 
pGed,  that  he  must  work  hard  and  sfeep  little.  This  method  did 
not  appear  to  fulfil  his  expectations,  tor,  jdadng  more  faith  in 
amulets  thw  in  mj  advice,  he  asked  me  for  another  grit-'gru  / 
and  I  wrote  him  a  prayer  on  a  small  sKp  of  praer.  The  negroes 
would  worship  a  straw,  if  they  thought  it  had  Uie  power  of  enrich- 
ing them. 

Mairth  9^  The  infusion  of  tamarinds,  which  I  drank  copious- 
ly, proved  highly  beneficial  to  my  heafth.  Bounteous  nature  has 
multiplied  this  tree  to  infinity,  in  tlie  sultry  regions,  where  it  be- 
comes the  panacea  of  the  ne^;ro ;  as  it  also  was  mine.  This  simple 
and  agreeaole  medicine  earned  off  a  fever  which  had  threatened 
to  cut  short  my  journey.  Feeling  myself  recovered,  as  if  by  en- 
ehantaent,  I  set  out  to  examine  the  environs  of  Canel,  in  ocmw 
pany  with  one  who  had  lost  his  hearing,  in  a  very  singular  man- 
ner. A  barbarous  custom  prevails  in  Foutatoro;  a  slave  who 
wishes  to  change  his  master,  seeks  to  cut  off  the  ear  of  the  ^man 
whom  be  fancies ;  if  he  succeeds,  he  becomes  the  property  of  that 
person ;  and  his  old  roaster  cannot  reclaim  him.  To  this  prac-^ 
tice,  my  fellow  traveller  owed  his  deafness ;  two  slavefr  had  cut  off 
eadi  an  ear,  dose  to  the  head,  and  the  wound  in  healing,  had  ob- 
structed the  auditory  canaL  This  man  was  unfortunate,  firom  his 
reputation  for  good  nature :  he  must  now  be  careful  of  his  horses^ 
for  it  will  be  these  animals  whose  ears  the  fugitive  slaves  wiU  next 
attack. 

If  it  were  desirable  to  fbrm  a  settlement  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  k 
would  perhaps  be  d&fficult  to  select  a  more  apposite  rituation  than 
thatof  Canel,  thepopidation  of  which  rises  to  five  or  six  thousand 
soots.  Bare  and  lofty  mountains  rise  to  the  north,  crowned  with  Mii- 
gras  ;  to  the  west,  dowsariver,  concealed  from  the  eye,  by  the  trees 
that  shade  it ;  to  the  soud)  and  east,  the  horizon  is  bounded  by  a 
thick  w«x)d.  A  fiter  admiring  the  liv^  prospect  jvesented  by  this 
veiy  considerable  viOage,  I  proceeded  towards  the  bank  <x  the 
river ;  to  readi  it,  I  was  obliged  to  cross  a  qiadous  plain,  00m- 
posed  of  alluvial  sc»l  of  inexbaustiUe  fertihtv ;  it  was  then  eover- 
ed  by  large  millet,  which  promised  an  abuncumt  harvest. 

The  banks  of  the  river  Bte  neitlier  high  nor  woody,  but  on 
ettlier  side,  to  some  distance,  appears  an  enchanting  vei^re ;  a 
sight  unusually  grateful  amid  toe  parchcdj  plains  of  AfHca^    A 
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traveller  might  well  imagine  himself  in  the  ricK  meadows  of  Nor- 
mandy. In  the  day-time,  the  horses  graze  in  these  pastures :  in 
the  evening  they  are  fetched  away,  to  aVcnd  the  lions,  which  re- 
pair in  troops  to  this  part  of  the  river  to  drink.  It  runs  from 
north  to  south  ;  it  is  narrow  in  the  dry  season,  and  the  bottcnn  is 
of  clay.  I  allowed  my  horse  to  graze  freely  on  the  herbage,  and 
having  remained^ seated  some  time,  under  a  tree,  I  could  not  re« 
nst  the  inclination  which  I  felt  to  bathe,  notwithstanding  mj  late 
illness.  The  coolness  of  the  water  could  not  be  proauctive  of 
fatal  effects ;  for  in  these  burning  regions  it  'is  always  tepid ;  and 
if  not  very  palatable,  it  is  salubnous.  This  bath  proved  so  re- 
freshing, that  on  coming  out  of  the  water,  I  felt  myself  endued 
with  new  strength  and  spirits. 

March  lOth,  On  the  banks  of  the  Guiloulou,  I  had  observed 
the  remains  of  earthen  furnaces,  in  which  the  Toucolors  smelt 
their  iron,  in  the  manner  described  by  Mun^  Park.  As  die 
iron  mine  was  only  a  league  distant,  in  the  hills  to  the  west  of 
Canel,  I  wished  to  see  it,  and  set  out  early  in  the  morning,  on 
horseback,  accompanied  by  a  Marabout  of  the  country,  who  was 
to  receive  two  necklaces  of  glass  beads  for  his  trouble.  After 
crossing  a  tolerably  well  cultivated  country,  wc  reached  a  wilder- 
ness tract,  entirely  covered  with  ferruginous  stones.  On  each 
aide  were  fields  that  appeared  to  have  been  inundated  by  the 
mountmn  torrents,  and  displaying*  ST^^^  fertility ;  scattered  gum 
trees  extending  to  the  foot  of  the  hills,  diversified  the  scene. 
.  I  scaled  the  highest  hill,  which  was  very  steep ;  its  side  ex- 
hibited a  mass  of  ferru^nous  stones,  not  adhering  together,  and 
very  apt  to  roll  down.  At  different  distances  white  rooks  with 
round  tops,  and  nearly  of  a  quadrangular  form,  projected  from 
the  midst  of  these  stones ;  but  the  angles  of  these  rocKs  were  al- 
most obtuse,  aa  if  worn  away.  On  reaching  the  summit,  the^  view 
commanded  an  immense  extent  of  country.  One  solitary  baobab 
became  a  remarkable  object  in  this  desolate  plain. 

The  Marabout,  whom  I  had  left  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  with 
our  horses,  having  fastened  them  to  a  tree,  now  came  up,  and 
sering  me  examine  the  stones,  he  made  a  hole  %nth  his  oagger, 
in  a  greyish  earth  lying  beneath  the  first  stratum  of  stone,  seem- 
ingly mixed  with  ashes,  and  picked  up  some  small  yellowish  stones, 
^y^^^i  ^^  These  are  the  stones  which  the  Moors  and  Toucolors 
come  m  quest  of;  they  dig  holes  the  depth  of  my  arm,  from 
which,  when  they  have  taken  a  quantity,  they  load  their  asses 
with  them,  and  then  smelt  them  in  their  furnaces,  so  as  to  obtain 
much  iron,  and  the  deeper  they  dig  the  more  they  find.*"  Having 
taken  up  a  few  of  these  stones  we  returned. 

No  sooner  had  we  reined  the  village,  than  one  of  my  friends 
came  in  great  alarm,  bnnging  tidings,  which  were  not  very  en- 
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coung^ng.  **  The  Toucolor,  at  whom  you  presented  your  piece 
at  Banai,  wd  this  negro,  "  is  iust  arrived  to  demand  justice 
from  Almamy,  and  he  is  supported  by  a  powerful  par^r.  I  think 
it  right  to  warn  you,**  added  he,  «*  that  two  Imans,  Mollet  and* 
Belhu-Pinda,  have  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  Almamy  [to  go  to 
Banitt,  intending,  in  his  absence,  to  seize  your  property,  and  di- 
vide it  between  them,  under  a  pretence  diat  you  are  going  to  as- 
sist Sembaiassb.  Mollet  meuis  to  have  your  gun,  and  Bella- 
Pinda  your  horse ;  hitherto  Almamy,  deaf  to  their  insinuations, 
has  dedared  that  you  are  under  his  protection^  and  may  go  to 
Oulli,  as  he  places  entire  confidence  in  your  word.^ 

IHuigers  seemed  to  threaten  on  idl  sides;  whom  could  I  trust, 
ance  one  of  these  very  Imans,  Mollet,  had  come  the  evening  be^ 
fore,  taken  me  by  the  hand,  and  enquired  after  my  health  ?  Then 
again  the  people,  who  are  often  more  watchful  over  their  interests 
than  their  chiefs,  loudly  and  frequently  repeated  that  I  was  going 
to  join  the  Bambaras.  Notwithstanding  Almamy^s  favourable 
dispontkm  towards  me,  it  seemed  improbable  diat  ne  could  long 
bear  up  against  the  torrent  of  public  opinion.  Having  well  con- 
sidered every  thing,  I  dispatched  Boukiuri  to  solicit  uie  passport 
which  had  lieen  promised  me ;  after  many  difficulties  and  objec- 
tions, this  faithfid  servant  succeeded  in  obtaining  it.  To  hasten 
die  Imnness,  I  was  obliged  to  furnish  the  secretary  who  was  to  pre- 
pare the  pasqwrt,  inth  a  sheet  of  paper,  to  whidn  I  added  a  pre- 
sent of  two  others.  Lastly,  to  gain  over  all  the  agents  of  the 
government,  I  gave  two  necklaces  of  glais  beads  to  Almamy^s 
orotber. 

After  two  hours*  solicitation,  Boukari  brought  me  thb  passport, 
with  shouts  of  joy ;  to  me  it  was  virtually  a  pardon,  since  it  en- 
tirely dianffed  my  situation,  by  restoring  to  me  the  consideration 
I  had  lost  by  my  arrest.  The  following  is  a  translation  of  this 
docuinent,  written  in  Arabic :  *'  Almamy  Mamadou,  and  the  excel- 
lent persona^  who  form  his  council,  Aldondou,  Eliman  Sir6, 
Sembdend,  Boumandouet,  Eliman  Rindiao,  Aidosambadad^, 
Dembanaiel ;  we  have  written  this  letter,  that  it  may  be  read  by 
all  who  may  meet  this  white  man,  and  that  they  may  learn  that 
he  has  vbited  us,  and  that  we  have  allowed  him  to  depart  The 
prince  of  the  faithful,  and  all  the  nandees  of  Fouta  have  said  to 
tiim.  Go.  All  the  villages  shall  imord  him  hospitality,  and  shall 
not  stop  him  as  far  as  the  frontiers.^ 

A  negro  who  performed  the  duty  of  ud-de-camp,  conducted  me 
to  AJmamy  Mamadou ;  we  had  to  pass  through  a  ^eat  crowd  of 
warriors  who  came  to  pay  their  respects,  or  receive  his  orders. 
This  prince  was  seated  under  a  kind  of  gallery  of  straw,  built  in» 
front  of  the  hut  for  him  to  give  his  audiences ;  he  was  busily  oc- 
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cupied  making  gris-grU  for  the  War.  Having  approai^ed  to 
thank  him  for  the  permisaion  he  had  pven  me  to  travel  through 
his  doraimona,  he  aenred  me  to  ait  down  near  him,  and  twice  took 
me  kindly  by  the  hand ;  I  then  presented  him  with  a  oord  of  ted 
worsted,  which  I  had  been  told  he  wished  for,  and  taking  leave  of 
him,  I  proceeded  to  the  house  of  Aldoikbu.  These  were  merelj 
visits  of  ceremony,  much  as  in  Europe.  Aldondou  recdved  me, 
with  a  cold  reserve,  esca|miff  from  iraidi,  I  wei^  to  Almamy  of 
Bondou,  but  he  was  not  to  oe  seen,  and  the  audimoe  was  defer- 
red till  evening.  The  patience  with  which  I  endured  aU  theae 
rebuffs  was  piJpable,  but  in  my  ntuatton,  I  was  to  make  a  vkrtue 
of  necessity.  When  night  airived,  I  returned  lo  Almamy  of  Bon- 
dou, whom  I  found  stretched  out  in  his  court  on  a  little  elevation, 
near  a  blazing  fire.  A  lafge  par^  of  negroes  sat  round  him 
smoking^  Almamy  of  Bondou  is  a  fifdy  dd  man ;  to  his  ap- 
parel, he  had  a  scarlet  eap  on  his  head,  a  cotton  tunic,  and  Turk- 
ish slippers ;  his  costume  and  comolezion  gave  him  a  strong  re* 
semblance  to  the  Moors.  I  saluted  him,  and  seated  myself  by  his 
ade ;  a  proceeding  which  he  might  deem  rather  too  familiar,  for 
he  instandy  ordered  a  sheep-skin  to  be  spread  on  the  sand  for  me 
a  little  below  hmi.  Afler  various  questions  respecting  my  jour- 
ney, and  some  warm  eukmums  on  JBoukari,  of  whom  he  had  a 
fai^  opinion,  it  was  agrera  that  I  should  go  into  Fouta  Jallon 
with  a  guide  named  Maka.  When  fidlowing  the  Fouta  army,  ex- 
hausted by  sickness  and  thirst,  Maka  had  given  me  the  water 
which  he  was  carrying  along  with  turn ;  this  act  o£  humamty  had 
so  endeared  him  to  me,  that  I  claimed  ^him  in  preferenee  to  all 
others,  as  the  companion  of  my  journey. 

Every  kindness  demands  a  recompenoe,  yet  I  durst  Bot  ^ve 
Almamy  ray  present  openly  before  his  people;  perceiving  my 
embarrassment,  he  desired  me  to  step  behind  itim,  and  I  put  into 
his  ,haad  my  powder-horn,  which  was  coveted,  I  doubt  not,  by 
many.  Almamy  returned  me  many  thanks,  with  rqgret  that  be 
did  not  possess  any  thing  worth  my  acceptance ;  he  then  dismissed 
me,  but  retained  my  Marabout  with  hinu  I  was  scarcely  asleep 
before  Boiikari  awoke  me,  sayin^^:  <<  Almamy  of  Bondou  asks  if 
you  have  nothing  to  give  his  children.^  I  needed  his  majesty^a 
consent  to  traverse  Ins  dominions;  I  sent  back  by  Boukari  four 
graini  of  ambmr  to  be  presented  to  the  little  princes. 

March  11^  At  tne  moment  of  my  departure,  a  number  of 
people  came  to  solicit  rewards  firom  me;  for  the  same  men  who 
would  have  robbed  me,  if  Almamy  had  permitted  them,  boasted 
of  having  accelerated  my  departure.  To  get  rid  of  them,  I 
threw  some  glass  beads  amon^  tiiem.  We  stoppedi  during  the 
heat  of  the  day,  at  Santiobembi,  where  we  wene  entertaiDed  with 
copscous  and  milk.     As  I  was  preparing  to  eat  out  pf  a  calibash 


wUA  liAd  beett  iMed  tot  mUloag  Ae  cowa^  I  was  pieventedj  b^ 
tke  assiuaDoe»  that  if  I  made  use  of  it,  the  oows  wouU  all  die. 

At  thi^e  #*doek  wa  again  iet  off»  and  proceeded  southward. 
We  had  not  |;one  far  wheit  Maka  met  his  brother^  who  oSered 
me  a  meascne  >0f  millet,  and  whom  I  paid  with  a  necklaoe  of 
glass  beads,  as  a  present  for  his  pretty  oiEHighters.  He  dben  held 
Out  bis  band  tome,  as  I  thought  to  ask  for  something  more,  but 
iC  was  to  put  my  band  in  his,  which  the  rest  did  also.  ~  He  tbed 
pronounced  prayers  for  the  success  of  our  journey,  idien  he  bad 
misbed,  eaeb  passed  his  hand  oirer  bis  face. 

After  quitting  the  brother  of  our  ffuide,  we  traTcIled  througfa 
an  uncuuivatea  country,  but  which  appeared  to  be  fertile.  In 
tfie  fiext  TiUage  I  came  to,  I  had  some  diiBoulty  to  resist  the 
iraportunities  of  a  negro,  who  had  been  serial  times  on  busi* 
ncBs  to  St  Ixniis ;  he  would  have  me  remain  at  his  house  aU  night 
At  a  little  distance  from  the  vilLige  where  this  hospitable  man 
resided,  we  saw  four  furnaces  for  smelting  iron ;  they  were  of  a 
corneal  form,  and  six  feet  high.  The  iron  manufactured  here  is 
*of  excellent  quality;  the  negroes  of  the  interior  hare  it  in 
idiundance ;  they  hammer  their  vessels,  and  do  not  cast  them, 
which  seems  to  prove  the. malleability  of  the  metal,  although  the 
fact  is  doubted  The  ore  used  in  these  furnaces  is  taken  from 
hills  ^uated  ^near  a  village  called  Quiellom,  which  lies  to  the 
south-west  After  passing  through  a  small  wood,  we  entered  the 
villsee  of  Ouarenicour,  where  we  halted. 

march  \9ih.  Accustomed  to  long  journeys,  Maka  stimulated 
my  Marabout  by  his  railleries,  so  that  we  marched  quicker  and 
lon£;er  at  a  time.  He  had  bought  his  accoutrements  in  Foota 
Jallon,  and  was  enthuaastic  in  praise  of  that  country.  He 
had  with  him  a  bow  made  of  a  split  bamboo,  the  bark  of  this 
plant  formed  the  cord;  his  quiver  contained  •thirty-four  poisoned 
arrows,  besides  which  he  baa  a  dagger  and  a  pair  of  pincers  for 
extracting  thorns.*  The  African  tn^s  equipped,  will  travel  fear- 
lessly through  his  native  wilds. 

Maka  called  us  up  early,  and  we  iMirsued  our  journey  throusfa 
a  very  woody  country,  the  soil  of  wnicb  was  sandy.  Among  the 
new  spedes  of  trees,  I  remarked  the  noto,  the  flowers  of  i^ich 
shed  a  perfume  as  deltcbus  as  that  of  the  rose ;  the  hAj  whose 
Mage  resembled  that  of  our  plane-tree ;  its  bark  is  soft  and 
wfaite^  its  Wood,  which  is  red,  is  used  for  making  the  shackles 
which  the  traders  put  on  the  feet  of  their  slaves.  The  incensfr- 
tiree  is  dbo  found  there,  it  is  thorny,  and  its  bark  is  of  a  dark 
brown.  The  ebony  and  gum-trees  were  in  the  greatest  number. 
It  was  common  enough  to  see  here  trees  of  the  same  qpedes,  some 

•  One  of  the  bnacbcs  of  this  mifiniment  is  pointed,  whflft  ifae  oter,  like  Ae  cat. 
tiog  knile  of  our  shoemakert,  pieices  the  fleib  to  eome  «t  tfaetboin* 
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in  flower^  others  without  leaves,  and  others  covered  with 
all  at  the  same  time. 

Overcome  by  fatimie,  I  proposed  to  my  companions  to  rest 
ourselves  in  tnc  midst  of  the  country,  and  BouKari  went  to  the 
neighbouiinff  village  to  purchase  milk.  We  were  soon  joined  fay 
a  caravan  of  Toucolors,  conducting  asses  laden  with  cotton,  and 
who  came  and  shared  our  frugal  repast.  After  dinner,  as  politics 
became  die  subject  of  our  conversation,  I  learned  that  Foutatoro^ 
Bondou,  and  Fouta  Jallon,  had  formed  a  sacred  alliance  for  ex- 
tinguishing idolatry,  and  waging;  eternal  war  with  the  Pagans, 
.  who  will  not  submit  U>  the  privations  to  which  the  law  of  Mahomet 
would  subject  them,  if  thev  were  to  embrace  it 

When  the  east  wind  haa  ceased  to  blow,  we  resumed  our  jour- 
ney. At  the  extremity  of  the  wood  which  we  had  been  passing 
through  the  whole  day,  we  perceived  an  immense  pliun,  encircled 
by  ferruginous  mountains.  We  then  crossed  the  dry  channel  of  a 
stream,  and  had  sight  of  a  number  of  villages  built  on  small  ele- 
vations, because,  during  the  rainy  season,  the  plain  is  inundated 
by  the  mountain  torrents.  The  houses  here  were  not  surrounded 
by  thorny  hedees,  which  indicates  that  wild  beasts  are  not  very 
numerous  in  this  p^rt,  otherwise  they  could  carry  off  the  eattle 
which  are  left  out  at  night  in  the  middle  of  the  village.  Maka 
conducted  us  to  Aoret,  where  we  paid  a  visit  to  the  chief;  his 
house  was  encompassed  by  a  fortincation  of  earth,  which  was 
falling  to  ruin.  This  man,  who  appeared  to  be  unusually  phleg- 
matic, after  having  some  time  considered  whether  he  should  re- 
ceive us,  at  length  told  one  of  his  slaves  to  give  up  his  hut  to  us. 
We  slept  till  eleven  o^clock,  without  the  house. 

During  the  night,  I  heard  my  horse  neigh,  and  supposing  that 
he  was  attacked  by  some  wild  beast,  I  arose  and  took  my  gun. 
Imamning  that  I  saw  a  hysena  prowling  round  him,  I  culed 
Boukari,  and  told  him  to  arm  himself;  we  then  cautiously  ap- 
proached thie  un)cnown  animal,  which  proved  to  be  a  larire  dog, 
watching  our  movements ;  he  began  to  bark,  an^  thus  cuspelled 
our  alarm.  On  our  return,  we  had  to  encounter  the  Jokes  of  a 
dozen  traders,  who  lod^ped  with  us  under  the  same  roof; 

March  13^  Notwithstanding  a  Jrcsh  attack  of  fever,  I  de* 
parted  early  with  my  people.  Having  ^ne,  accordinjg  to  custom, 
to  take  leave  of  the  chief,  I  presented  him  with  a  grain  of  amber^ 
which  so  surprised  him,  that  he  could  not  utter  a  word,  as  he  had 
not  himself  granted  me  hospitality.  The  heat  having  overtaken 
us  in  the  woods,  we  rested  in  them,  and  as  the  trees  afforded  but 
little  shade,  Maka  made  me  a  tent  with  my  blanket.  I  could  not 
now  mount  my  horse.  The  sight  of  this  companion  of  my  labours 
was  so  impaired,  that  during  the  night,  he  had  two  or  three 
times  run  against  the  trees  with  me.     We  slept  at  Diotto 
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March  14ih.  The  country  now  bein^  very  woody,  1  was  ena- 
bled to  aeoertidn  that  at  noon.,  the  heat  is  more  intense  in  forests, 
than  in  the  open  country.  The  tract  through  which  we  travelled, 
was  also  mountainous,  and  seemed  to  have  been  formerly  convulsed 
by  fire;  the  heat  became  so  suffocating,  that  my  Marabout 
thought  it  might  proceed  from  some  subterraneous  nre.  After  a 
Jong  march*  we  arrived  at  the  well  of  a  neighbouring  callage ;  it 
was  almost  dry,  and  it  was  only  by  dint  of  entreaty,  that  we 
could  procure  a  little  water  from  the  women  who  were,  drawing  it. 
After  quenching  our  thirst,  we  sheltered  ourselves  at  a  little  dis- 
tance under  some  trees,  whose  foliage  formed  a  roof  impervious  to 
the  scorching  rays. 

For  two  cbys,  Kfaka  had  suffered  severely  from  the  tooth-ache ; 
to  men  who  are  fond  of  repose,  it  would  have  afforded  an  excel- 
lent pretext  for  not  proceeding.  The  fear  of  stopping  on  the 
way  made  me  turn  dentist.  Boukari  wished  me  to  use  my  ramrod, 
but  I  took  a  vexy  strong  piece  of  cotton  thread,  and  having  fas- 
tened it  firmly  to  the  tobtn,  though  not  without  some  fear  tor  my 
fingers,  it  was  out  in  a  second ;  I  was  myself  astonished  at  my 
success.  The  depth  of  the  wells  here,  as  in  Bondou,  equalled 
those  of  Cayor ;  it  was  about  forty  fathoma 

Eafi;er  to  reach  the  frontiers  of  Foutatoro,  I  set  off  during  the 
moet  mtense  heat  of  the  day,  from  which  I  contrived  to  defend 
myself,  by  throwing  over  me  the  large  blanket  I  had  brought 
with  me.  The  celerity  with  which  we  proceeded  enabled  us  to 
arrive  before  night  at  Dendoude  Tiali,  the  Ikst  village  of  Foutatoro, 
on  the  side  of  Bondou.  It  is  so  called  from  a  pond  (in  the  Poula 
language  tiali)  in  its  neighbourhood.  When  swelled  by  the 
rains,  its  waters  overflow  on  one  side  into  the  Gambia,  at  Kambia 
in  Oulli ;  on  the  other  into  the  Senegal,  at  Kougnem  in  Bondou.* 
The  canoes  of  the  Gambia  then  ascend  as  far  as  Dendoud6,  tlie 
farthest  point  to  which  ^they  can  go ;  I  saw  the  tree  to  which  the 
n^proes  fasten  them,  for  this  spot  was  then  dry.  For  the  last  two 
years  these  traders  have  discontinued  their  visits,  from  having 
tlioroughly  incensed  the  inhabitants  of  tliis  village,  by  carrying 
away  the  son  of  a  Marabout,  to  sell  him  for  a  slave. 

It  has  been  lon^  maintained  that  there  is  a  natural  communica- 
tion between  the  nvers  Gambia  and  Senegal,  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  country  ;  a  communication  certainly  exists,  but  no  vessel  can 
navigate  tne  water  that  runs  from  one  river  to  another.  It  might 
be  a  practicable  but  a  most  expensive  work  to  construct  a  canal 
forming  a  constant  communication  between  the  two  rivers,  for  this 
lake  would  doubtless  furnish  water  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

March  15lh.     Having  passed  the  night  in  the  open  air,  the 

*  Thif  communiaUbn  between  the  Senegal  and  GunHa,  if  called  NericA  in  the 
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cdd  awoke  me  at  an  early  hour ;  I  rose  before  day,  and  our  liost 
and  an  old  Iman  conducted  us  beyond  the  precincta  of  the  village; 
At  the  moment  of  pardng,  they  all  put  their  hands  in  mine ;  uie 
ImaU  then  recited  some  long  prayers,  and  having  spit  on  our  fii^ 
gers,  each  rubbed  his  face  with  tnem  ;•  but  though  accustomed  to 
conform  to  the  manners  of  the  country,  I  was  content  with  sK^tly 
passing  my  hand  over  m^  face. 

As  soon  as  I  had  set  foot  on  the  territorjr  of  jBondbu,  I  i^ettinw 
ed  thanks  to  the  Divine  Providence  fer  having  preserved  me  from 
all  danoers  in  Foutatoro.  I  began  to  breathemore  fireehr,  and  the 
cheerfiu  emotions  which  I  indulged,  on  finding  myself  sa^  from  ihm 
perfidy  of  the  Poulas,  made  the  distance  to  BoquequilU,  the  first 
village  of  Bondpu,  seem  very  short  I  had  a  son  of  AJmamy  of 
]Bk>naou  for  a  fellow  traveller.  This  prince  not  only  lodged  me  in 
the  best  hut  in  the  village,  but  he'  ne^ected  nothing  by  which  I 
might  recognize  the  hand  to  which  I  owed  a  profu»on  of  favours. 
The  heat  at  Boquequill^  was  excessive ;  in  tnese  scorching  couxw 
tries,  a  stranger  might  imagine  himself  in  a  constant  fever ;  it  was 
impossible  for  me,  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  to  handle  tha 
barrel  of  my  gun. 

When  the  air  became  cooler,  we  resumed  our  journey ;  after 
travelling  two  leagues,  we  stopped  near  a  well,  round  which  a 
number  of  women  were  assemoied.  One  of  them  exclaimed, 
<^  there  is  a  white  man  T  In  a  moment,  they  all  scampered  away, 
to  the  sad  overthrow  of  their  buckets  and  pitchers.  One,  how* 
ever,  who  was  bolder  than  the  rest,  came  and  took  me  by  the 
hand ;  her  companions  then  followed  her  example,  with  that  sort 
of  confidence  wnich  people  sometimes  afiec^  wnen  they  are  over* 
come  with  fright  All  these  Naiads  were  youn^^,  hancLBome,  and 
well  proportioned,  and  notwithstanding  their  ^et  black  colour, 
none  out  a  stoic  could  have  seen  them  with  indifference.  I  Quit- 
ted these  damsels  with  regret,  and  their  adieus  proved  that  kind-* 
ness  and  friendship  had  twen  the  place  of  amazement  and  terror. 

Although  my  clothes,  hanging  in  shreds,  might  well  have  ex- 
cited pity  rather  than  respect,  Amadi,  for  this  was  the  name  of 
Almamy  s  son,  said  to  me,  when  about  to  saddle  my  horse,  to  set 
offy  *<  Let  slaves  do  that,  it  does  not  become  a  prince  like  thee  to 
work.**  At  Doubel,  where  we  passed  the  night,  he  insisted  that  I 
should  lie  in  hia  hut^  though  his  wile  was  there,  a  signal  honour^ 
which,  tUl  th^Q)  J  had  been  a  Granger  to. 

Foutatorp,  which  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  stales  in  all  this 
part  of  Airica,  ia  bounded  on  the  west,  bj  the  country  of  the 
Bourb-Jolofis,  and  the  kingdom  of  Brack ;  the  Senegal  separatea 
it  on  the  north  from  the  countries  inhabited  by  the  Moors;  to  the 
east  it  has  Bondou,  and  lastly^  Oulli  lies  to  the  south.  The  fer* 
tility  of  its  soil  is  a  source  of  great  wealth  to  its  inhabitants.     The 
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eouti^  ii  wateivd  by  aevend  imall  rmn,  wbicb  might  ftSbrd 
peculiar  ftdlities  to  oommeroBy  woe  tbqr  coiuieiatfaqy  caaaU. 
The  lands  along  these  rivers  ^nll  bear  a  •comparisQn  with  the 
ridiest  in  Praaoi^  The  inhabitants  cultivate  them  with  cai^,but 
ne^^ect  the  planting  of  trees,  so  that  wood  is  a  soaroe  artioe  in 
dienr  ooimtrjr.  fox  fuei^  th^  bum  oows*  dung,  either  alppe  or 
mixed  with  rnUl^t  straw ;  they  migfat,  however^  have  bepH^fiil 
foiests,  if  they  would  but  second  the  bountiful  dispensations  of 
Nature,  by  a  aue  forecast 

The  ofops  here  are  hvjg^e  and  small  millet,  cotton,  whioh  is 
veiy  fine^  excellent  rice,  indigo,  and  tohaooo,  which  the  inhafaitaatf 
UK  for  smoiung  only.  Water  ii  abundant  in  the  weUsi  and  it  is 
not  necessary  to  dig  deep  to  find  it.  The  most  common  trees  are 
the  gride f  the  bark  or  which  is  covered  with  sharp  thorns :  its 
leaves  are  i^pporite  to  each  other,  and  arranged  with  great  legu*  . 
larity,  but  grow  only  at  the  extremitv  of  the  branches;  .its  wood 
is  used  for  making  porringers.  The  Jerede^  the  wood  of  whidi  is 
white,  serves  for  making  bedsteads.  The  dtrdbdki  is  a  amall  tue^ 
in  colour  and  form  resembling  the  baobab ;  its  wood  is  00ft,  its 
fruit  is  put  into  water  to  poisonlhe  lions  and  hysenan  The  gukm' 
dam  has  a  fruit  resembling  coffee,  which  the  negroes  eat  roasted, 
mtimesof  scarcity.  Th^deniecidai  is  knotty,  and  of  lowgrowdi; 
its  fruit  resembles  theonuige,  and  its  flavour  approaches  that  of 
vsoiDa ;  it  contains  a  number  of  p^  of  a^^reen  colour,  arranged 
fike  those  of  the  gourd;  therindof  the  fruit  is  so  hard,  as  to  re* 
quire  being  broken  with  stones;  the  fruit  oooasions  cholic 

Uons,  panthers,  hyaenas,  and  jackalls,  are  tcvy,  common 
throi^^Mmt  this  region,  the  dephant  u  more  rare;  of  nirds  there 
is  no  ^;reat  variety.  Some  ostriches  are  occarionalljrMCD,  and  vul* 
tures  m  great  numbers ;  alao  guinea-fowls,  wood>pigeons,  ravens» 
with  white  necks,  turtle^ves,  partridges,  and  panoquets  with 
blade  necks.   . 

Pcnitaioro  enjoys  the  advantage  of  possesiing  eMsllent  and  nu» 
merous  iron,  mines.    The  heat  of  this  oountiyis  intense^  the 
thermometer  at  noon  often  rising  to  mnetynndspiesa  in  the^hade. 
The  i»pul.tk»  i.  T«i7  ooMd«r«bl%  •mooatiiig  to  »^ 
two  milhoDs. 

The  inhabitants  trade  irith  the  Moors  of  Oualet  and  Ludamar, 
witkthe  Poulas  of  FooU  laUon,  and  with  the  JBuropeans,  at  the 
isle  of  St  Louis.  The  first  hrimr  them  salt,  and  in  return  tdce 
back  cloths,  cotton,  and  miQet.  Fouta  JaUon  furnishes  them  with 
slaves,  and  a  little  gokl.  The  Europeans  supply  them  with  the 
blue  ffuinea  stufls,  wluch  they  use  for  their  apnarel ;  alao  with 
their  fire-arms,  and  hardware,  in  exchange  for  mulet  and  cotton. 

Tradition  rdates  that  the  Poulas  formerly  inhaUted  fertile^ 
r^ons  in  die  nnthem  part  of  Africa,  perhaps  Numidia;  they 
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w^re  shepherds  and  rovers.      The  form  of  their  huts  seems  im 

Jirovcy  that  diey  were  accustomed,  originally,  to  live  in  tents.  The 
oli^Ss  ahq  inhabited  that  part  of  the  African  continent,  but  appear 
to  have  been  of  a  more  sedentary  character. .  When  the  Saracens 
tobjugated  those  countries,  the  Joloffs  and  Poulas  traversed  the 
desert,  and  settled  in  the  tracts  which  they  now  occupy.  -The 
Serr^res,  a  negro  nation,  were  then  in  possession  of  it.  At  the 
sight  of  men  mounted  on  camels  and  horses,  they  fled,  towards 
the  south-west,  where  they  formed  other  states,  which  still  exist 
Under  the  names  of  Baol  and  Sin.  The  Moors,  however,  followed 
the  Poulas  to  the  south  of  the  Senegal,,  and  drove  them  from  the 
countries  of  which  they  had  become  the  masters.  The  Poulas, 
who  had  till  then  fled  before  .their  enemies,  would  not  quit  for 
evef  a  fertile  tract  to  bury  themselves  in  deserts.  To  recover  the 
conquests  from  which  they  had  been  dislodg^,  they  engaged  to 
pay  to  the  Moors  a  tribute  of  ten.  measures  of  millet  for  every 
chief  ef  a  family,  and  to  embrace  the  Mahometan  reliffion. 
This  is  now  the  only  religion  tolerated  in  the  ^country,  ana  ^  the 
tribute  b  regularly  paid  every  year. 

•This  great  nation  of  the  Poulas,  or  ^men  «if  red  colour,  is  now 
'  almost  extinct.  These  peofde-  having  intermarried  with  the  Jo* 
loiFs  and  Serreres,  have  produced  a  race  of  mulattoes  called 
WotodoBy  from  whom  the  province  of  Toro  in.  Fduta  derives  its 
name,  which  has  even  been  extended  to  -the  whole  country, 
because  these  Torodos  have  driven  out  the  red  Poulas,  by  whom  it 
was  formerly  occupied.  .  The  latter,  dispeirsed  in  the  deserts  of 
the  Bourb-Joloffs,  Cayor,  and  Salum,  still  lead  the  roving  life  of 
their  ancestors ;  a  very  small  number  of  them,  however,  retain 
their  primitive  colour.  The  red  Poulas  and  the  Torodos  speak 
the- Imguaffe  pf' their '  fprefatbers,  but  mingled  with  Serrere  and 
Joloff  wqras.  The  Serreres  are  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of 
all  this  part  of  Africa.  I'heir  language,  which  is  remarkably  sim- 
ple, is  doubtless  one  of  the  oldest,  and  their  wild  manners  have 
not  undergone  any  xhange. 

The.  Poulas  iikewiee  made  an  iiruption  into  rc^ons.  more  to 
the  east,  for  t  they  occupy  Massina,  and  several  districts  beyond 
Tombuctoo;  Kassoun,  where  they  speak  the  Mandinso  lan- 
guage; in  Quassellon,  they  are  Pagans;  also  Sao^rari,  fiondou, 
and  Fouta  Jallon;  which  is  the  extent  of  their  conquests  to 
the  south.  They  have  every  where  united  with  the  conquered 
negroes,  and  thus  their  race  has,  in  a  manner,  disappearea,  and 

E'ven  j)lace  to  another,  composed  of  reddish  or  black  men,  who 
ive  fixed  dwellings,  and  have  partly  adopted  the  manners  of  the 
blacks. 

Foutatoro  is  now  a  sort  of  theocratic  oligarchy,  in  which,  howl 
ever,    the   people  are   not  :Mrithout   a   ouc  share  of  influence. 
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'aiU&aidoOy  Eklman^r^,  Sambaien^,  fioamaiidoiiet,  £l-Im«r>> 
RindiMS  Erdosambsd^i^^  and  DembanaieJ,  are  the  dbiefs ;  aack 
•ef  these  is  proprietor  of*  a  portion  of  the  country,  and  they  joint- 

Xexerdse  toe  sovereign  authority.  The  first  two  always  enjoy  a 
!gree  of  pie-eminence,  for  their  two  voides  form  a  majority  in 
4he  council ;  but  to  give  their  decrees  greater  w^gfat  with  the 
people,  they  create  an  Almamy,  (Iman)  whom  they  select  from 
among  the  common  Marabouts.  All  the  acts  of  government  are 
performed  in  his  name,  but  this  Almamy  can  take  'no  step^  with«> 
out  consulting  his  oounol.  When  dissatisfied  with  this  chief,  they 
retire,  during  the  night;  to  an  elevated  spot,  and  after  deliberation, 
the  Almamy  is  dep^ed,  and  another  chosen  in  his  place.  They 
desire  his  attendance,  and  address  him  in  these  words:  ><  We 
have  chosen  thee  to  govern  our  country  with  wisdom.^  The 
Almamjr  then  takes  the  Koran,  and  says,  **  I  will  strictlv  follow 
that  which  the  book  of  God  prescribes ;  if  he  commands  me  to  - 

E've  up  my  wealth,  to  sacriiice  my  children,  I  will  do  it? 
pott  tnis,  Aldondou  on  one  ttde,,and  £l-Imaa*Sir^  cm  the  oihetf. 
present  the  new  Almamy  to  the  people,  saying :  <^  Here  is  you? 
^gf  obey  him.^  The  people  applaud,  ana  the  elevation  of  ' 
the  new  prince  to  the  throne  i»  celebrated  by  volleys  of  mus* 
ketry.  Almamy^ makes  presents  to  the  seven  chiefs,  and,  in  his 
turn,  receives  donations  of  flocks  and  slaves  from  the  peoplei 
•When  the  deposition  of  the  Almamy  is  pronounced,  the  children  - 
proclaim  it  to  him,  uttering  cries  and  throwing  mud  and  stones 
at  his  hut»  -He  then  reUnquishes  the  insignia  of  authority,  and 
minxes  with  the  class  of  private  citizens.  If  he  does  not  obey 
the.  orders  of  his  successor,  he  renders  himself  liable  to  be 
scourged.  Nothing  is  less  durable  in  this  countrv  than  the  suv 
preme  authority ;  in  1818,  there  were  successively  tnree  Almamys* 
Each  of  the  seven  chiefs  at  his  death  i&  succeeded  by  his  brother^  - 
.  In  Foutatoro,  and  among  the  Moors,  there  exists  a  sortof  free-i 
masonry,  the  secret  of  which  has  never  been  revealed;  the  adept 
is  shut  up  for  ei^t  days  in  a  hut,  he  is  fallowed  to  eat  but  once 
a-day ;  he  sees  no  person,  excepting  the  slave  appointed  to  carry 
him  his  food;  and  at  the  end  of  that  priod,  a  number  of  men  in 
masks,  present  themselves^  and  employ  all  possible  means  to  put 
his  courage  to  the  proof;  if  he  acqwts  himself  with  honour  he  if 
admitted.  In  the  villages  where  persons  of  this  fraternity  reside, 
they  act  aa  conjurors,  and  are  called  Almousseri.  One  day^ 
Boukaritold  me,  attertinff  the  truth  of  what  he  was  about  to  say, 
that  being  in  a  canoe  wi£  one  of  these  men»  there  fell  such  a 
heavy  shower  of  rain  that  he  would  not  depart ;  yielding,  how- 
tver,  to  the  wisbea  of  the  Almousseri,  he  set  sail.  "  TorrenU  of 
rain  fell  on  all  sides,"  added  Boukari :  "  but  our  bark  remained 
perfectly  dry^  and  a  favourable  wind  swelled  our  sails.    I  asked 
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diis  Almouteri  to  explain  his  secret,  but  he  answered,  tiiat  if  he 
revealed  it^  his'  brethren  would  destroy  him.** 

Another  clasv  of  persons  acts  a  curious  part  in*  JfoulatorD;  these 
are  failed  IXavandos.  They  inhabit  the  yillsurea  of  Senepali  and 
Caad,  and  are  the  griaU  of  these  parts.  Thoi^'  doomed^  by 
their  profession,  to  contempt,  they  have  contrived)  to  reiider  them* 
adves  fonmdablie  by  the  ascendant  which  they  haw  ao^dred  otvey 
Ab  public  opinion,  through  the  medium  of  praises  or  satms.  Thes. 
are  pFoftdentfr  in  the  Arabic  lan^age,  and  zealous  Madiometant. 
Their  traffic  in  praises  and  invectives  was  a  source  of  emohimenll 
If  one  of  these  men  demands  any  favour  from  the  lunff,  he  wio 
not  refuse  him.  **  Yes,^  said  Boukari  to  me,  <<  if  a  Diavande 
were  to  require  my  gun,  I  would  pve  it  him ;  for  if  I  did  not,  he 
would  injure  me  so  much  in  the  public  opinion,  that  I  should  br 
abandoned  by  all.  A  Poula,  however,  wiu  not  give  his  daughter 
in  marriage  to  a  Diavando,  but  the  line  of  demarcation  here  is  no, 
so  strong  as  in  Hindostan.  The  griois^  blacksroidis,  weaverst 
shoemakers,  live  and  eat  in  common  with  the  other  n^roes,  but 
never  intermarry  with  them. 

The  Poulas  breed  great  numbers  of  homed  cattle.  Notwith- 
standing the  high  price  of  salt,  they  give  it  to  their  oxen,  for  the 
purpose  of  fattening  them.  The  Poulas  have  also  many  asses ; 
their  horses  are  smul,  but  excellent  in  rxnnt  of  speed. 

All  the  Poulas  are  Mahometans,  and  rigid  observers  of  the  pre- 
cepts cS  their  religion ;  inflamed  with  a  zeal  fisr  conversion,  toey 
carry  their  intolerance  to  fury.  A  most  vain-glorious  character  is 
impressed  on  the  whole  nation.  Foutatoro  is  the  first  country  in 
the  world,  and  the  Poula  infinitely  superior  to  the  native  of  any 
other  reghm.  The  European  possesses  industry,  but  is  weak  and 
cowardly,  l^he  ne^  is  destined  to  live  in  slavery,  and  after  death 
to  be  plunged  into  infernal  torments.  The  Moor  alone  la  brave^ 
and  may  he  placed  next  after  the  Poula.  Yet  these  people,  though 
so  haughty  and  presumptuous^  have  twice  been  completely  beaten 
by  the  JoloffW  If  they  exercise  hospitality  towards  a  stranasr,  it 
ia  from  motives  of  ostentation.  Peradious  and  hypoeriticar,  the 
Poula,  even  whcfn  he  offers  you  his  hand,  is  perhaps  hrfinjg  a 
icheme  for  assa^inating  vou^  The  Poula,  whose  ooloar  is  a  £ep 
black,  is  unfiuseeptible  or  affection.  Like  all  the  mulottoes,  the 
Poulas  despise  the  tiegrb,  and  detest  the  red  Poula,  from  nHbom 
the^  originally  sprung.  They  are  ever  soliciting  pcesests ;  and  if 
defied,  will  load  you  with  abu^e,  if  not  vpix  in  your  face.  They 
poteess,  Kdwever,  one  ffreat  ^atity  in  perfectkai,  national  spirits 
They  nev^  sell  each  other  $  and  when  Mt  of  their  oountiymen 
has  Seen  told,  they  make  it  their  business  t^  reaeue  and  fiberate 
him. 

The  Poula  is  industtioi    ;  his  hut  is  well  built ;  his  dothes  are 
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wnrea: with.  care»  he  onuaneiitt  thcon  with  figiUPM  in  a  cunoua  style, 
but  hb  productions  of  imn^aid  le^thar,  thoug^  well  made,,  are  un* 
equal  to  thqee  of  theMoorl.  Eveiy  village  nas its  weavers,  sho^ 
makers*  and  blad^smiths.  These  trades  seem  an^ply  sufficient  for 
a  people  whose  wants  are  the  siqiple  reouirements  of  nature. 

I  have  seep  sandals  truly  elmuit,  ot  a  red  hrilliant  mprooco ; 
aod  the  mechanism  of  their  locks  is  not  deficient  in  ingenuity. 
Their  stirmps,  nlver  bells,  ear-rings,  and  other  trinkets,  display 
lome  portion  of  talmt  In  the  art  of  weaving,  they  have  advanc  • 
ed  to  the  manufacture  of  muslin  of  a  coarse  kind.  The  country  is 
in  general  well  cultivated,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Senegal,  the 
Paulas  carefully  encircle  each  car  of  millet  with  a  wisp  of  straw. 
Without  this  timelyprecaution,  the  birds,  especially  the  parroquets^ 
whose  numbw  is.innnite,  would  injure  ^eir  crops. 

Azcfailectuxe  is  in  its  infancy  among  diese  pecme ;  their  houses 
are  ovMtructed  ivf  earth  mixed  with  we  dung  of  ci^ ;  the  roof 
is  x£  bitf  poles.  When  the  walls  are  quite  dry,  the  roof  is  merely 
kifl  on  mm>.  without  beiiiff  fastened  aown ;  its  conical  form  wiU 
pevent  it  from  being  overUirown ;  it  is  then  covered  with  straw. 
These  huts  have  but  one  docn*,  and  are  much  wanner  than  those 
of  th»  Joloffik  When  the  door  is  shut  nothing  c^n  be  seen ;  this 
is  not  the  case  in  the  huts  of  the  latter,  as  the  light  penetrates 
thnnu^h  the  reeds  of  which  the  walls  are  conmosed.  In  the 
manuifacUire  of  their  earthen  ware,  after  naving  shaped 
thm  Tessds»  they  place  them  one  upon  anpther  in  the  middle  of  a 
fi^d,  covering  the  whde  with  straw.  They  set  fire  to  this,  and  it 
suffices  for  the  purposes  of  baking, 

TIms  black  Poulas  are  of  ordinary  stature  and  well  proportioned. 
Sme  wear  their  hair  long»  others  cut  it  quite  close;  they  wear  ver^ 
wide  breeches  and  a  long  tunic,  with  large  sleeves ;  their  head  is 
covered  with  a  small  cotton  cap,  and  they  generally  go  armed  with 
nmdbeta.  The  women  are  pretty,  and  weUUshaped,  withoval  faces 
sad  ddicatfi  features;  their  long  hair  they  oraid  round  thdr 
heads.  Their  feet  are  small,  but  their  legs  seem  to  be  somewhat 
bowed  ;  they  are  not  so  stout  as  the  nq;resses.  They  load  their 
hair  with  ornaments  of  yellow  amber  and  coral,  and  their  necks 
with  grid  or  gUss  beans.  Over  the  head  they  throw  a  muslin 
nil;  some  wear  a  jacket  with  sleeves ;  like  the  n^gro  women  they 
have  a  dbth  fastened  round  tfie  waist.  Lively,  warm,  and  cheer- 
ful, they  seem  to  ngh  for  nothing  but  pleasure ;  thrir  virtue  rarely 
rssists  a  ciain  of  ami,  but  the  senses  alone  are  concerned '  in  the 
pssnon  of  these  fenaales.  They  all  appear  ambitious  to  obtain  a 
absre  in  the  empire  of  the  hut ;  they  are»  in  Cut,  not  slaves,  like 
the  Jdoff  women,  but  wives.  Th^  obey  when  they  please,  and 
their  fauabanda  must  often  give  way  to.  them.    Sometimes  they 
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threaten  to'  go  before  the  chief  of  the  village,  to  obtainr'a  divorce^ 
and  if  matters  are  carried  thus  far,  they  have  recourse  to  tears  to 
influence  their  iudee.  "  Why  dost  thou  ill-treat  th^  wife  ?"  he 
will  say  to  the  .husband.  <*  A  woman  is  a  weak  bemg,  whilst  a 
man  possesses  all ;  go,  invite  thine  back  to  thee,  and  to  appease 
her  just  anger,  make  her  a  present  !^  Peace  is  never  signed  with- 
out costing  the  husband  an  ox  or  a  slave.  Such  is  the  difference 
of  manners  between  the  Joloffs  and  Poulas ! 

The  women  are  exclusively  charged  with  the  household  labours; 
they  frieep  little,  for  during  a  ^at  part  of  the  ni^ht  they  are  em- 
ployed in  pounding  millet,  which  is  a  very  fatigumg  occupation. 
Nor  are  they  admitted  to  share  the  meals  or  repasts  with-  their 
husbands. 

The  Poulas,  since  they  became  Mahometans,  have  renounced 
dancing  and  music  I  saw  no  other  instrument  among  them  than 
a  kind  of  Jew^s  harp,  the  sound  of  which  can  only  be  grateful  to 
an  African  ear.  The  grioia  confine  themselves  to  the  recitation 
of  prayers,  with  a  sort  of  melodious  tone  not  unlike  the  chandng 
of  our  psalms. 

When  a  rich  youth  wishes  to  marry,  he  acquaints  his  father, 
who  repairs  to  the  house  of  the  gprs  father  to  communicate  ^e 
proposal.  The  young  man  then  kills  a  bullock,  and  sends  it  to  hia 
intended  father-in-law ;  if  he  eats  of  it,  tlie  indication  is  deemed 
favourable.  From  that  time  he  does  not  ag^in  see  his  mistress 
or  her  mother;  if  he  meets  them  abroad  he  even  avcnds 
them.  .  Some  time  afterwards,  he  sends  another  bullock.  When 
the  weddinff-day  arrives,  he  presents  his  bride  with  three  slaves^ 
and  his  fatner  and  mother-in  law  and  their  qhildren  with  a  bul- 
lock each.  The  parents  of  the  girl  £^ve  her  three  slaves,  ten  but 
locks,  and  forty  cloths  for  herself,  with  four  pair  of  breeches,  and 
four  tunics  for  their  son  in-law.  In  ca^  of  divorce,  the  woman 
receives  back  her  dowry,  which  at  her  death  devolves  on  her  chil- 
dren, who,  if  she  be  divorced,  remain  with  the  father.  One  who 
has  no  slaves  to  pay  the  dowry  of  his  wife  must  labour  for  his  fa- 
ther-in-law; thus  JTacob  passed  fourteen  years  in  the  service  of 
Laban. 

Let  me  here  record  a  fact,  which  has  given  the  I^oulas  of  Fou«- 
tatoro  some  celebrity  in  our  cstablishinents  on  the  Senegal.  With- 
in the  present  century,  M.  Ribet,  at  the  head  of  twenty-five  Eu- 
ropean soldiers,  and  four  hundred  Senegal  negroes,  had,  bv  way  of 
reprisal,  plundered  all  the  Poula  villages  bordering  on  the  rivar. 
Advancing  to  Gaet,  one  of  their  large  towns,  not  a  negro  was  ta 
be  seen ;  tne  inhabitants  lay  concealed  behind  their  palisades,  and 
thus  intrenched,  fired  upon  the  enemy.  In  the  mean  time  two 
field  pieces  made  a  great  slaughter  among  the  Poulas,  but  when 
victory  seemed  certain,  abull,leapingover  the  palisade5,came furious- 
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\j  rushinff  upoa  Ribct^s  men.  A  dtyinity  from  heaven  could  not 
have  produced  a  more  extraordinary  e£^t.  The  negroes  of  the 
Senegal  stopped  our  soldiers  ready  to  fire  at  the  buU^  exclaiming 
if  they  killcMi  the  animal,  that  all  sorts  of  misfortunes  would  over- 
whebn  them.  The  Poulas  bad  let  loose  the  bull,  and  the  strata- 
gem was  completely  successful.  The  neerocs  fled  in  disorder  to- 
wards  the  vessels.  To  run  away  from  macks,,  seemed  infamy  to 
the  twenty-five  Europeans  who  accompanied  M.  Ribet;  unsup- 
ported they  sustained  the  fire  of  six  thousand  Poulas,  and  fell  vic- 
tims to  their  pertinacity.  ^This  event  has  exposed  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Senegal  to  the  most  aanguinary  outrages  from  them ; 
whiles  we  have  not  hitherto  attempted  to  restrain  their  incursions, 
by  employing  a  force  adequate  to  the  purposes  of  hostility. 


CHAPTER  V. 

In  the  Territories  of  Bondou  the  JtUhor  is  hindhf  received. — The 
Guides  appear  anxious  to  abandon  the  Author. — His  Quarrel 
with  them. — He  departs  for  Fouia  Jallon. — Descriptive  Parti" 
ctdars  relative  to  Bondou  and  Bamboudk. 

MARCH  ICih.  After  a  toilsome  ioumey  throuffh  the  woods, 
we  sought  repose  under  the  shelter  of  a  coss^  the  fouage  of  which 
was  impervious  to  the  solar  rays.  Boukari  went  to  a  neighbour- 
ing viliage.to  purchase  provisions.  As  a  crowd  of  children  soon 
formed'  a  dnJe  round  me,  their  parents  could  not  but  remark  the 
uneanness  I  felt,  and  made  them  retire,  so  that  I  was  enabled  to 
repose  unmolested.  The  delicious  coolness  of  this  place  made  me 
regret  that  such  spots  were  not  in  greater  number,  but  they  were 
represented  to  me  as  very  dangerous,  from  the  many  serpents  that 
are  attracted  thither  by  their  numidi^.  I  saw  several  muskets, 
which  were  covered  with  their  skins.  These  enormous  reptiles 
will  grasp  and  devour  both  men  and  beasts. 

Accustomed  to  dangers,  we  passed  some  hours  in  this  meadow, 
Foukari  was  now  very  busy  in  making  me  a  complete  negro  dress. 
I  had  long  felt  the  want  of  loose  garments,  as  well  to  protect  me  from 
the  heat,  as  to  render  me  less  an  object  of  derision.  When  I  had 
put  on  my  new  suit,  Maka,  with  admiration,  exclaimed,  *<  Thou 
srt  DOW  aressed  as  a  man  ought  tpbe ;  with  thy  European  clothes 
thou  reaembledst  a  woman.^  Maka^s  observation  was  apposite  and 
just  The  Arab  habiliments  are  more  noble  than  ours,  and  make 
the  negro  appear  to  great  advantage  A  negro  in  a  Eu  ropean 
(kess  looks  like  a  clothed  ape,  but  when  covered  with  his  tunic, 
bis  air  and  appearance  seem  (Ugnified.   A  storm  which  threatened. 
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us  hastened  our  departure ;  after  paasinfi;  the  pond  of  ThiaU,  we 
arrived  at  a  ravine  ealled  Tir,  from  the  great  number  of  wild 
beasts  that  frequent  it  ^Fhis  place,  hollowra  out  by  the  torroits, 
and  shaded  by  lody  trees,  affords  a  retreat  to  elephants  and  lions. 

We  did  not  care  to  stop  long,  for  fear  of  unpleasant  renoouaters. 
We  reached  Diemore  before  sun-set ;  here  the  water  assumes  the 
colour  of  the  bottom  of  the  wells,  so  that  the  same  evening  I  drmtik 
red  and  yellow  water,  neither  of  which  had  any  disagreei3)le  taate. 
The  heat  was  such,  that  my  companions  and  I  slept  in  the  open 
air.  Under  the  hentang  of  IK^nore,  there  is  a  kind  of  alcove, 
raised  three  feet  from  the  ground,  of  considerable  width,  and  con- 
structed of  trees  cleft  in  two ;  this  is  the  bed  provided  for  strang- 
ers. Not  being  accustomed  to  repose  on  such  a oouch,  I  spreada 
mat  on  die  ground  in  the  court.  No  sooner  had  I  fallen  asleep 
than  the  hyaenas,  which  always  precede  the  lions,  awoke  me  by 
their  dismal  ho wtinffg ;  they  were  so  near  that  I  heard  them  walk- 
ing in  Uie  midst  of  Uie  sheaves  of  millet  The  dogs  sought  an  asy« 
lum  behind  me,  and  durst  not  bark ;  eveiy  instant  I  was  afraid 
these  ferocious  beasts  would  have  rushed  upon  us  to  teair  U8  in 
pieces,  and  I  could  not  sleep  till  I  ceased  to  hear  than. 

March  Xlih,  We  halted  at  Boqui,  where  we  tried  to  ptoture  pro- 
vivons,  but  as  a  dearth  prevailed  in  the  village,  I  was  about  to 
leave  it,  i^irhen  the  chief  begged  me  to  rest  were.  Mats  were 
quickly  spread  oti  the  grounaTand  a  shelter  was  made  to  protect 
me  from  the  sun ;  I  could  not  refuse  to  comply  with  the  invitation 
of  this  obliging  old  man.  He  was  afflicted  with  dqihantiasia^  a 
very  common  disorder  among  the  blacks.  While  I  was  wiittng 
my  journal,  he  came  with  a  piece  of  paper,  and  wished  me  to  write 
hnn  a  charm.  When  it  was  finished,  he  told  me,  raiang  it  to  his 
forehead,  that  he  would  sew  it  in  a  piece  of  doth,  and  hang  it  round 
his  neck,  till  the  charm  should  effect  a  perfect  cure. 

What  a  difference  between  the  inhabitants  of  Boodou  and 
those  of  Foutatoro  f  Here  I  was  no  longer  received  wiA  immo- 
derate laughter,  but  was  taken  by  the  hand,  and  even  admired. 
The  children,  nay,  even  adults  kept  at  a  distance,  and  spoke  in  a 
low  voice.  I  was  no  longer  harassed  with  unceasing  questions  ; 
here  I  found  the  kind  hospitality  of  the  Joloffii.  A  very  general 
custom  prevails  in  Africa,  to  snut  your  eyes,  when  you  would 
rid  yourself  of  troublesome  people.  If  persuaded  that  any  one  is 
asleep,  all  retite. 

when  we  resumed  our  route,  the  people,  preceded  by  a  singer, 
conducte<l  us  to  the  entrance  of  a  wood  at  some  distance,  where 
we  s&w  several  herds  of  wild  cattle.  We  did  not  arrive  till  sun- 
f^et  at  Goumel,  a  villa^  chiefly  inhabited  by  Jolo8s«  It  bdng 
the  hour  of  prayer,  3\  the  luacks  were  assembled  before  the 
mosque,  a  square  building  constructed  of  earth,  and  covered  with 
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btraw.  When  piwers  w«k  fini^ed^  a  negro  lod  us  into  hii  hu^ 
where  we  passed  toe  night.  The  frqntiers  of  the  kin^^m  of 
OuUi  are  half  a  clav^a  journey  to  the  aouthofrett  of  Goumd. 

March  ISA.  Our  march  was  fatiraing ;  during  the  hea^,  we 
ht^dio  traverse  a  thick  wood,  in  which  the  air  coutd  oot  circulate. 
Languf  9  a  TiUage  where  we  halted,  is  inhabited  \}y  JcioBs,  whom 
famine  has  drivea  from  OulU.  The  master  of  the  hut  which  wai 
offered  to  us,  could  not  provide  us  witb  any  thing  to  ei|t ;  and, 
for  the  first  time,  we  were  obliged  to  fast.  The  wealth  of  haxigm^ 
.cof^fisffi  in  honey,  which  is  abmidi^it.  Their  bec-hives  are  shaped 
Jike  ours,  but  placed  lei^gthwi^ ;  the  .entrance  i^  ^t  the  bottofn, 
which  is  furnished  with  straw,  ^nd  they  i^re  suspended  from  th^ 
branches  of  trees. 

Flowers  are  very  riw^,  yet  there  are  iflpuw^al^le  swatbis  qjt 
bees.  Their  honey,  has  a  coarse  and  insipid  ta^te,  not  pleasani 
to  a  European,  and  it  is  full  of  fragmefits  of  ieii^ves,  which  ting^ 
k  with  a  black  oolo^r. 

AAer  having  engs^d  Maka  to  serve  w  ^  gui^e  to  Fouta  Jat* 
Ion,  the  price  tap  grains  of  ^ral,  I  was  prepariM  tp  depart, 
when  Bouaari  wa^  reproached  by  a  negro,  for  not  fiayiog  taken 
ieave  of  the  master  of  the  bouse.  JBouk|(ri  had  given  him  fptice 
of  our  departure;  bpt  custqm  requirefi  that  ^  t|raveUer  sliould  j^p 
in  peison  to  thank  his  host  for  his  bof^^ti^ity. 

Our  route  ngidfi  led  tl^roi^h  wgod3»  where  I  jsaw  k)ine  butfei^ 
flies,  l^it  not  oz)e  deserving  a  place  in a^ollectioii.  T}>e.beBUt|^t4 
bu^t^ip^^  so  common  in  Uie  American  continent,  "tiire  verj  r^  ui 
Nc»oland.  The  iuhabitants  were  at  jiupper,  yhen  ^re  entered 
Bpd^ ;  men  who  hfid  eiiten  noth^ig  the  wiiole  day,  ^^rriVed  at  ,f 
seaipiial^le.hoinr,  and  we  were  not  long  without  p^r  rgpasL 

Jfareh  lOl^.  We  directed  our  po^rse  towards  the  8out|i<«e^t 
Aft^  proceeding  two  leagues,  we  returned  eastw^r^  an4  I)fii>sed 
through  a  Iat^  ^iSiagt.  All  the  Foulas  of  Bopdoii  dwell  in  the 
woods,  atteiujing  to  tne  culture  cff  small  ipiUet  and  optton.  Thejr 
have  some  cows  iuid^fbwU,  but  no  t^orses.  Their  villages  are  of  a 
'wret^^  de^ci^on.  We  travelled,  a  long  tipie,  i^ithout  feeingapjr 
faatntation^.  At  length  we  reached  a  little  village^  if^l^ere  we  fovncl 
only  one  man.  who  presented  us  with  a  c^^basH  fqll  of  expeUent 
honey,  whidi  he  fa»i  been  at  the  paifis  to  clarify.  As  All^thie 
womep  were  ijtbsent,  we  wens  obl^9^9  notwithstandSng  the  opprea- 
aive  heat^  to  gp  as  far  as  Medina  *,  wl^ich  was  alsp  ^Icted  firith 
fanzine.  We  seated  ourselves  ^nder  a  odbaif  a  ^re^it  tree,  the 
broad  lat^ves  of  which,  without  pdentaU9n,  and  having  large 
fibres,  aiibrd  a  very  cool  shade ;  its  fruit,  of  the  si^e  of  a  ha^el 
n^it,  is  ,  reckoned  so  delicious,  that  the  inhabitants  yr^nt  noticing 
else  to  eat  when  they  4»n  procure  ^t.     W)ule  we.wqne  re4tii|g>  jf^ 
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vera!  men  came  to  iisk  permission  to  take  my  hor&e  to  water,  fot 
none  of  them  had  ever  mounted,  or  even  seen  one,  this  part  of 
the  country  not  being  frequented  by  caravans  that  travel  with 
horses. 

An  inhabitant  of  FputA  Jallon,  who  had  come  to  purchase 
cloths  in  this  village,  whc^e  great  quantities  are  made,  cheerfiilly 
offered  me  a  share  of  his  dinner,  consisting  of.  a' smalt  portion  of 
couscous,  mixed  with  honey  and  flour  of  pistachio-nuts.  Here  I 
learned  Uiat  a  short  time  liefore,  a  body  of  Englishmen  (the  ex- 
peditioa  conducted  by  Major  Peddie^,  beine  desirous  of  travers- 
ing Fouto  Jallon,  had  met  with  a  refusal.  The  niimber  of  per- 
sons componng  this  expedkion  excited  a  susfMcion  that  uiey 
came  with  hostile  intentions.  This  intelligence  made  me  appre- 
hend some  obstades  to  my  journey;  I  nevertheless  continued  to 
pursue  a  southern  direction.  We  arrived  in  the  evening  at  Cog- 
na-Amadi,  where  the  chief  of  the  village  afforded  us  hospitality. 

March  StMh,  Almamy  of  Bondou,  whom  I  had  seen  in  Fou- 
tatoro,  had  peHnitted  nte  to  |}ass  through  his  country,  in  my  way 
to  Fouta  Jallon.  As  this  king  had  now  returned  to  his  domi- 
nions, I  became  ufie^y  lest  he  should  order  me  to  be  stopped, 
for  the  purpose  of  extorting  from  me  another  and  ttiore  consider- 
ahie  present.  I  therefore  awoke  my  people  before  sun-rise.  The 
surface  of  the  country  was  unequal.  At  the  foot  of  a  rocky  IiiH, 
which  we  descended,  we  found  a  small  stream,  tlie  shallow  cur- 
rent of  which  was  almost  stagnant.  My  ass  stumbled  into  this 
with  all  my  mefchandize,  and  we  had  trouble  enough  to  extricate 
him  from  this  species  of  slough.  The  water  of  this  place  may  be 
drunk  by  man,  but  is  reckoned  pcnson  even^to  hors^  and  cattle, 
from  the  vicinity  of  &  tree  called  talL  It  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful trees  I  have  met  with  in  this  part  of  Africa ;  it  is  ytry  large 
and  high,  and  its  foliage  very  diiok.  The  negroes  make  ho  use 
of  the  wood.  It  was  noon  before  we  could  resume  our  route,  land 
in  a  short  time,  'wi^  Allived  at  Cogn^de.  As  we  could*  only  pro- 
cure, ^ifii  this,  vilifp^,  a  handful  of  pistachio-nuts,  I  sent  Boukari 
to  purchase  some  m  the  neighbouring  hamlets.  Amber  and  coral 
were  oiir  only  6oiil,  and  as  nothing  but  scarlet  cloth,  muskets, 
and  dov^  w«re  of  any  value  here,  we  were  obliged,  to  defer  the 
hope  of  a  dinner  till  liext  day. 

Hunger  drove  us  from  CognMe  before  the  heat  h^d  abated, 
and  we  set  out  in  ouest  of  better  quarters.  The  curiosity  of  the 
chief  of  a  village  tnroQgh  whidi  I  passed,  and  where  I  remarked 
a  number  of  panaw  trees,  occasioned  an  unseasonable  delay.  He 
stopped  us,  under  the  pretext  of  enquiring  the  motive  of  our 
journey  ;  but  a  present,  which  I  gave  him,  purchased  the  liber- 
ty of  departing.  It  was  already  dark,  when  we  perceived^  at 
some  distancei   the  fires  of  Santimatiou«      On  a  sudden,  my 
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han^9  wHich  through' the  last  month,  hadtb^n  Very  peaceablej 
.Tiiii;awur*withiiie.  -  The  noiae  which  1  hml.he^  in  a  thicket* 


together  with  the  start  which  he  made, , excited  alarms  that  he  was 
aimed  at  by  some  wild  beast.  The  fear  of  licms,.  which  arc  very 
common  here,  prevented  me  from  checkipg  my  horsey  wluch  never 
stopped  uli  he  reached  the  village.  My  guides,  who  soon  rejoin- 
ed me^  reported  that  an  enormous  vultmre,  lurking  in  the  thicket, 
had,  in  flying  out  of  it,'  frigbtenad  my  hone.  The  chief  of  the  village 
could  neillier  lodge  nor  leed  us;  in  fact,  tlie  people  of  this  place, 
who  wholly  devote  then^selves  to  the  culture  of  cotton,  have  but 
little  millet,  and  I  began  to  fear  that  I  must  go  without  my  sup- 
per, as  I  had  without  my  dinner,  when  we  were  rc^mmended  to 
a  hut  situated  at  a  little  distance  from  the  road. 

On  entering  it,  I  saw  a  number  of  people  in  motion ;  fires  were 
4i£4)ted  over  the  whole  court,  on  wnich  were  enormous  kettles. 
These  were  preparations  for  the  wedding  fescst  of  the  son  of.  the 
proprietor;  nungry  people  could  not.^ave  arrived  at  a  luckier 
time.  The  master  of  the  house  ordered  us  to  be  conducted 
to  a  distant  hut ;  we  lay  down  at  the  door,  for  in  all  tliis  part 
of  Africa,  strangers  rest  outside  the  habitations.  We  could  not 
6leep,  as  the  firing  of  muskets  by  the  people  at  the  feast,  disturbr 
ed  a  troop  of  large  apes,  which  never  ceased  barking  throiigh  the 
whole  night  My  horse  was  so  tormented  by  thirst  that  he  would 
not  graze,  and  I  was  in  danger  of  losine  this  valuiible  companion. 
No  one  would  lead  him  to  the  water,  ior  fear  of  the  lions,  who 
repair  thither  to  drink.  I  soon  slipped  a  few  balls  into  my  gun, 
and  adcorapaniedby  Maka,.went  to  the  perilous  spot  It  was  an 
agreeable  ntuatipn,  and  but  for  the  fear  of  wild  Deasts,  I  should 
have  renuuned  there  longer,  for  the  moon-light  enabled  me  to  con- 
template the  scenery.  The  spring  issue^l  from  a  rock,  in  the  middle 
of  a  ravine,  where  .tlie  blossom  of  the  gum-trees  shed  a  delicious 
perfume.  This  spring  formed  a  little  rivulet,  on  the  banks  pf 
whid)  fprnaces  were  constnicted  for  smelting  iron. 

When  1  returned,  a  confused  noise  which  I  heard,  made 'me 
suppose,  that. the  bride  was  about  to  be  delivered  to  her  husband, 
i  (juickened  mj  pace,  and  found  this  young  female  more  plainly 
attired  than  her.  companions,  and  lying  between  the  knees  of  her 
mother.  The  old  men  and  women  encircled  them,  and  the  grand- 
fathers and  [grandmothers  were  seated  by  their  sides.  The  ^rls 
danced,  and  repeated  the  scenes  of  the  wedding  night.  The 
ipectatora  encouraged  these  dancers,  by  clapping  their  hands, 
griots  being  rare  m  Mahometan  countries.  Other  guests  kept 
aloof,  and  conversed  among  themselves;  all  were  dressed  m 
white,  and  every  one  had  on  the  best  apparel,  so  that  for  merri- 
ment it  resembled  one  of  our  village  weddings.  My  presence  in- 
terrupted their  sports,  and  all  the  young  females  quitted  the 
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trite  to  emnine  the  new  gue«t.  A  buUock  had  been  kiUed,  tU 
tMf^  of  a  ffrka  rfave,  (for  a  Mahometan  would  never  take  npl 
drom)  iod  fte  good  cheer,  kept  up  a  sort  of  baU,  tiU  dny-liiw 
We  revived  a  Bowl  fiiU  of  couscous,  and  a  piece  of  meat,  so  toifi* 
that  we  cotfld  not  touch  it.  -»     .       »  i 

*J^A21#I.  We  Stopped,  daring  the  day,  at  Konomha^whert 
1^  lalid  ma  supply  of  miAet  flour,  mixed  with  honey,  andpound 
cd  pialtachio  ntits,  being  next  ready  to  enter  the  deserts  wbidi 
rtpfllrate  Bondou,  from  Fonta  Jallon.  A  black  man  with  weal 
siffht  ^ed  me  for  a  charm,  and  I  wrote  it  on  a  leaf  of  the  rondier, 
which  h  ttsed  in  Africa,  wliere  paper  is  not  to  be  had.  When  th« 
Women  bad  prepared  our  provisions,  we  resumed  our  route 

The  country  was  ver^r  woody,  and  the  surface  of  the  soiL  entire. 
if  covered  with  ferruginous  stones,  proved  to  be  so  hot,  that  it 
y^  supposed  to  contain  subtermneous  fire.  It  was  midniirbt  be- 
fore we  could  reach  Diansooone,  then  deserted,  for  aH  the  inhabit, 
ants  were  in  the  woods  hunlifig  wild  cattle.  Obliged  to  sleep  in 
fte  Open  air,  we  found  the  cold  so  sharp,  that  all  the  dothiAir  I 
haa  could  not  seicUre  ««s  against  it;  ** 

March  fSd.  Notwithstanding  the  desire  my  guides  evinced  to 
utirmt  the  arrival  of  a  caravan,  1  departed,  andf  we  came  to  Mara- 
Mrita,  which  in  Ae  8€mj«>let  language,  signifies  an  elephant 
fastened  with  A  cord  of  baobab.  It  was  necessary,  on  arriving  at 
tins  tUlspe,  to  recteive  A  visit  from  one  of  Aimamy  Bondou^a  S>n^ 
Whom  aflthe  people  accompanied,  in  tcAen  of  respect.  How  dif- 
raient  Ah  ftom  Foutatoro,  where  I  had  seen  the  brother  of  All 
temy  confoundri  with  the  crowd  of  courtiers,  and  not  treated 
i^ith  distinction. 

At  flie  hMMnebt  we  Were  about  to  enter  the  wood  which  is  o„ 
the  tidniiiies  tof  Bbndon  and  Fouta  Jallon,  Boukari,  tcj  my  verv 
Kift?at  surprise,  refused  to  advance  further  with  me,  unless  I  took 
t*ro  skins  of  water.  This  proposal  appeared  ridiculous,  because 
in  the  deserts  itttti  Which  we  were  going,  there  are  numerous 
ifl^ngs^  and  my  beasts  Would  have  sunk  under  the  fresh  burden 
With  which  1  must  have  loaded  them.  Seeing  tlie  obstinacy  of 
thiSS  ^nan,  till  then  so  faithful,  I  dismissed  hira.  His  example  te-. 
duoed  Maka,  who  also  applied  for  his  discharge.  Aa  I  had  na 
ittei^s  of  refusing,  I  dismissed  them  both. 

Thtiifc  left  alone,  I  unloaded  my  ass,  put  part  of  my  eflects  on 
ij^horse,  iind  distribntcd  the  rest  among  the  viHagers.  I  then 
Imk  my  horse  by  the  bridle,  and  prcmrfed  to  corameiiee  a  jour- 
ilty  which  teemed  with  dan^rs.  Before  me  deserts  lay  which  it 
^uld  employ  thrcte  days  fo  cross ;  without  a  guide,  and  not  nn- 
d^iriftanditi^  «tber  the  Poula  or  Mandingo  dialects,  I  rcacdvcd 
Iteveirthetess  to  proseciitc  my  undertaking.  After  moving  on  a 
(fe#  paces,  I  missed  my  powder,  and  presently  caUed  back  my 
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fiidcs,  to  know  if  they  had  tfiken  it,  with  one  of  my  gUDK,  which 
ccKiki  not  hinder  them  from  canying  cff.  They  relumed  and 
Showed  me  my  powder,  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  my  leather  bottles. 
This  eirctimstance  served  to  produce  an  explanation.  The  inha- 
IntanCs  of  MAramasita  pitying  me,  reproached  my  guides  for  their 
anfaithfiilness,  unsaddfed  my  horse  and  led  him  to  the  hut.  Vex* 
ed  at  these  disappointments,  and  at  the  forlorn  situation  in  which 
I  was  left,  by  men  in  whom  I  had  placed  the -utmost  confidence, 
I  seated  myself  under  a  tree,  and  there  pas8e<l  part  of  the  night, 
overwhehned  with  reflectionii,  and  not  wmdl y  free  from  a  iiaroxysm 
of  the  fevef,  which  bad  not  left  me.  No  sooner  haa  I  fallen 
asleep,  than  a  negro  came  and  awoke  me,  entreating  me  to  enter 
his  hWt,  and  assuring  me  that  I  was  Hable  to  be  assassinated  by 
the  Mandingo  robbers  in  the  place  where  I  was  reposing.  I  fol- 
lowed the  advice  of  this  good  man,  and  in  his  hut  I  found  my  late 
guides. 

Mitrth  SSd  At  sun-rise,  I  wished  to  depart,  when  Maka 
threw  my  merchandize  on  the  ^roimd,  and  swore  tliat  he  would 
not  suffer  me  to  ga,  unless  I  paid  him  immecfiately.  I  gave  him 
a  string  of  coral :  this  man,  wlnyse  probity  predominated  over  the 
rage  whidi  then  actuated  him,  took  but  five  beads,  and  returned 
the  remainder,  taying,  that  as  he  had  conducted  me  but  half  the 
Astatiee  for  which  he  had  engaged,  only  hatf  the  price  agreed  up- 
on was  dvm  to  him.  His  comr^e,  as  before  observed,  had  seized 
my  gun  ;  I  would  have  taken  it  ftcm  him,  but  he  threatened  t^ 
fire  at  me.  This  action  so  mflamed  my  anger,  that  taking  aim 
at  him,  I  should  have  rid  myielf  of  tnis  perfidious  wretch,  hod 
not  a  caravan  of  Poula^  who  iirrived  seasonably,  separated  us  by 
holding  their  bows  between  us.  My  firmness,  on  this  occasion, 
fixed  the  attachment  of  this  guide,  who  the  evening  before  would 
have  abandoned  me.  Terrified  at  the  dangers  which  I  was  de- 
termined to  hazard  \rithout  an  armed  force  ^o  protect  us ;  appro- 
hcnsivc  of  perishing  with  thirst  in  countries,  wmre  we  should  meet 
with  no  springs,  Boukari^s  head  was  turned.  He  had  even  ibr-* 
^tten  his  duty  and  the  respect  which  he  owed  me,  but  lie  has 
since  most  amply  repaired  his  errors,  havhi^  contributed  so  much 
to  my  pti^servation,  by  entire  dc%t>tion  an<l  Kindness,  that  one  act 
of  momentary  misbehavrour  cannot  prevent  me  from  considering 
him' as  a  friend  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  my  life.  Some  cah- 
boshes  of  milk  restored  peace  and  harmony,  and  we  presently  ioK^ 
got  our  difierences. 

The  cotmtty  of  Bondou  may  be  said  to  resemWe  a  bow ;  we 
had  passed  over  the  cord.  Tnis  kingdom  is  but  one  vast  forest ; 
it  is  only  here  and  there  we  meet  with  spots  that  have  been  clear- 
ed, in  which  are  a  few  small  villages,  wretchedly  built,  and  often, 
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in  &  mi^ncr,  deccrted.  The  soil  is  mostly  covered  wilh  ferrugin- 
^ous  stones:,  and  the  tountry  in  general  is  mountainous.  Water  is 
found  only  at  a  great  deptti,  but  springs  are  pretty  common,  and 
the  ground  has  a  due  share  of  verdure  in  the  parts  bordering  en 
Fouta  Jalldn.  The  lands  which  ace  not. covered  with  stones,  are 
generally  fertile;  but  the  excessive  drought  will  not  admit  of  cul- 
tivation, except  during  the  rainy  season.  Cotton,  maiee,  indigo, 
millet,  called  nieruko,  the  straw  of  which  selves  to  dye  leather  red , 
some  calibadh  trees,  and  water-n^elons  are  seen  to  ffiow  in  the 
fields.  The  parching  h'eat  strips  the  trees  of  their  foUage  during 
the  sultry  season ;  tfaat^called  bani  foi^ins  an  exception,  but  it  is 
the  only  one. 

The  western  part  of  Bondou  contains  iron  mines,  and  tlie 
-  eastern,  mines  of  gold.  The  districts  watered  by  tlie  Falemi  are 
uncommonly  fertile.  The  inhabitants  there  cultivate  great  quau^ 
tities  of  tobacco  which  the  negroes  call  tankoro,  and  the  quaUty 
of  which  is  excellent  To  take  it  as  snuff,  the;  negroes  make  use 
of  a  little  iron  spoon.  Wild  beasts  are  numerous,  and  game  af-. 
fords  the  hunter  an  abundant  booty.  Some  deer  and  wild  oxen 
.  are  met  with,  but  few  cattle;  horses. and  asses  are  very  rare. 

The  crown  may  be  elective,  but  it  is  in  the  king^s  family  only  ; 
the  brother  of  the  deceased  is  commonly  preferred.  The  govern- 
ment is  despotic.  When  the  king  goes  to  war,  the  proprietors  of 
the  mines  are  oblig^  to  deliver  to  nira  the  cold  which  they  have 
amassed,  and  for  which  they.  are.  p^id  in  flocks  and  slaves,  at  the 
end  of  the  campaign.  The  drums  give  the  signal  for  battle  and 
reti'eat.  During  uie  combat,  the  warriors  challenge  each  other 
'  singly.  Each  of  the  king^s  sons  commands  a  detachment.  Firo^ 
arms  are  scarce,  in  lieu  of  which,  the  bow  is  used«  llie  people 
are  generally  poor,  and  not  very  indi^triqus;  the  cloths  ana  other 
artiaes  which  they  manufacture,  in  point  of  skill  apd  ingenuity,  are 
inferior  to  those  of  Foutatoro.  Architecture  has  made  some  pro- 
gress, for  the  entrances  to  the  huts  are  >more  commodiously  con- 
structed than  in  the  other  negro  countries,  being  as  large  as  those 
of  our  apartments. 

I  have  had  reason  to  complain  of  the  inhabitants  of  Foutatoro, 
but  I  gladly  embrace  the  opportunity  to  admit  the  kindness  of 
those  of  Bondou ;  they  are  mild,  peaceable,  possessed  of  great 
presence  of  mind,  ever  receiving  the  stranger  with  affability,  and 
never  molesting  him  with  iippertinent  curiosity.  However,  we  do 
not  find  such  good  living  among  them  as  in  Foutatoro.  When 
we  consider  the  gentleness  of  the  Poulas  of  Bondou,  and  the  in- 
solence of  those  of  Foutatoro,  we  may  distinguish  the  influence  of 
a  government  on  national  character ;  tlie  former  is  monarchical^ 
the  latter  republican. 
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Hk  Fbtth  Jbtagul^  abnoit  all  the  wottis  'of  which  termiaate 
with  €y  ^  u^  ixmlaias  a  number  of  Jcloff  and  Arabic  nr ords, 
wKidi  the  Mahometan  religion  has  introduoed. 

The  men  cf  Boriddu  tfk^  not  in  general  well-fkvourcd ;  we  find 
among  them  rasfiy  deformed  peraons,  but  cutaneous  disorders  are 
noe.  Their  dvess  is  much  the  same  as  in  Foutatoro.  The  women 
aire  not  so handaotn^ as  those  of  that  country :  .in  shape  and  colour 
thej  are  more  like  negresses.  They  wear  £swer  ornaments,  and 
thesr  garments  arie  ^^  made  wiUi .  equal  elegance ;  but  if  they 
have  not  their  jgraceSp  they  seem  to  bie  exempt  fjrom  their  vices. 
The  oootempi  ifith.  which  wives  divorced  frqm  their  husbands  arc 
treated,  operatjss,  no  doubt,  sa  a  die^k  to  infidelity.  The  men, 
though  scaloiis  followers  of  Mahomet,  have  nattier  the  fanati- 
cism nor  intolerance  of  their  neighbours.  In  Boodou  aad  Fou- 
tatoro^  murderers  are  beheaded  or  shot,  but  in  the  latter  country, 
it  is  not  difficult,  with  the  aid  of  presents,  to  escape  punishment. 

The  oo^merce  of  the  oountnr  consists  in  slaves,  gold,,  ivory, 
tobacco^  doth,^  and  cotton,  whicn  they  export  to  the  neighbouring 
states,  in  exehange  for  millet,  (ire-armS,  powder  and  cattle.  A 
slave  costs  a  .double4MUT41^  gun,  and  two  horns  of  powder; 
this  is  the  price  of  fite  oxen,  and  a  hundred  cloths.     Nothing  is 

S'ven  away ;  every  article  must  be  paid  for.  The  following  arc 
e  prices  of  necessaries  which  I  haa  occasion  to  purchase :  a  cali- 
bosh  full  of  water  cost  a  necklace  df  ^lass  beads ;  a  measure  of 
millet  two  necklaces ;  a  measure  c^  mUk  one  necklace ;  a  bundle 
of  hay  one  necklace.  Notwithstanding  the  mildness  with  whicK 
the  slaves  of  Bondou  are  treated  by  their  masters,  they  frequently 
escape  into  the  woods,  where  they  .assemble  to  the  number  of  two 
or  three  hundred,  and  seek  refu^  in  Bamboiik,  where  the  king 
is  ready  to  reerive  them  as  his  subjects. 

The  kingdpm  df  Bambouk,  the  gold  mines  of  which  have  so 
long  be^  Uie  object  of  reseansh  with  Europeans,  lies  to  the  east 
of  Bondou.  The  Portuguese,  in  their  early  discovery,  of  Africa, 
built  forts  in  Bambouk,  but  were  obliged  to  abandon  them,  either 
from  wars  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  couhtrv,  or  on  'account  of 
the  mortality  among  their  people,  occasioned  by  the  insalubrity 
of  the  climate. 

Bambouk  haa  ever  been  reckoned  the  Peru  of  Africa,  and  the 
accounts  given  of  it  by  Compagnon  and  different  agents  of  the 
French  companies,  have  tended  to  confirm  the  high  wrought  de- 
scriptions m  the  n^ix)es. 

The  war  carried  on  by  the  Poulas  of  Foutatoro  and  Bondou 
against  the  Bambaras  and  the  Serraoolets,  not  permitting  me  to 
proceed  further  eastward,  I  could  not  enter  Bambouk,  It  was, 
perhaps,  a  fortunate  circumstance,  as  the  inhabitants  might  have 
plotted  against  my  life,  as  a  forfeit  for  my  curiosity  and  foldncsa 
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All  stich  particulars  as  I  could  ooUect  respecting  that  lieh^xHindfy^ 
seem  to  me. to  a£;ree  in  general  wilJh  those  fomufaed  in  an  anoiij- 
mous  work  pubUshed  in  1789. 

Bamhouk  is  in  a  manner  over^NPead  with  lofty  •mountains^ 
Their  elevation  proves «  defem^e  to  the  country,  oonstanthr  ex- 
posed to  the  invasions  of  the  Poulas  of  Boiideu  and  the  Bamoaraa^ 
ready  to  sdze  and  carry  off  the  "wealth  wUch  it  contains.  Thin 
country  abounds  in  gbld  mines,  and  produces  v^  maUeable  iroD^ 
The  working  df  the  former  is  nearly  checked,  by  an  opinion  that 
certain  death  awaits  the  proprietor,  who  after  mscovering  a  new 
mine,  fails  to  sacrifice,  a  black  cow  to  the  gold.  Policy  may  have 
contributed  to  this  notion,  est  the  riches  procured  should  attract 
the  ambition  of  the  n^ghbouring  states.  The  inhabitants  pretend 
idso  that  it  is  useless  to  dig  further  than  twenty  feet  deep,  when 
the  gold  ceases  to  be  found  in  large  quantities,  its  disi^pearanoe 
indicates  that  it  has  left  its  place,  or  is  hiding  kself.  - 

The  most  important  mine  is  that  of  Natacoa;  it  is  tituated, 
according  to  the  work  just  mentioned,  in  a  hill,  the  height  of 
which  is  three  hundred  feet,  and  the  circumference  from  a  thou- 
sand "to  twelve  hundred  paces ;  its  summit  resembles  a  dome^ 
The  hill  of  Natacoa  is  in  the  centre  of  an  immense  plain,  at  a 
distance  from  the  hills  of  Tambaoura.  The  pits  dug  oy  the  ne- 
groes are  to  the  number  of  twelve  hundred,  and  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  feet  deep ;  at  the  surface  they  are  twelve  feet  in  cir- 
cunlference.  They  are  formed  with  a  slope,  and  steps  fot 
descending ;  but  the  sides  being  unsupported,  they  sometimes  fall 
and  injure  the  labourers.  At  the  bottom  there  remuns  anemery^ 
which  it  is  difficult  to  separate  from  the  gold.  The  mines  of 
Nambia,  Semaylla,  and  Combadir^r^,  produce  great  quantities^ 
which  the  Moors  take  in  exchange  for  s(ut 

The  climate  of  Bambouk  is  intensely  hot,  but  the  numerous 
streams  cool  the  air,  and  favour  vegetation.  Rice,  nillet,  maiae^ 
and  pease  abound,  and  also  the  baobab  and  tam^nd  tree.  The 
inhabitants  possess  numerous  h^rda  of  j;oats  and  homed  cattle^ 
but  few  horses. 

The  people  of  Bambouk  Mre  Mandingoaa;  they  profess  tlie 
Mahometan  religion,  but  disreg^  its  rigorous  laws.  Their 
cruelty  and  perfidy  render  them  terrible  to  travellers;  even  the 
other  olacks  venture  among  them  with  emodon.  Nevertheless^ 
the  Moors,  the  Serracolets,  and  the  Mandingoes  of  Crambia,  visit 
the  country  to  purchase  gold,  which  may  be  obtained  at  a  very 
low  price. 

The  king  of  Bambouk,  when  attacked,  retires  with  ail  his  trea- 
sures to  a  mountain  commanded  by  a  fort,  the  elevation  of  which 
is  its  only  defence ;  continual  invasions  have  rendered  theai  so 
suspicious,  that  they  seldom  permit  strangers  to  enter  their  rich 
country,  especially  Europeans,  with  whose  cupidity  they  aiB  wail 
acquainted. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

RouU  in  Ae  Desert  of  Fauia  Jattdn. — Barih  of  (he  Gambia^ — 
CacagfUf  in  Fauia  JaUon, — Tlie  Iman  AH  'and  hie  Wife, — 
Baubou  the  Guide. — Arrivals  at  Bandeia. — Sources  of  the  Rio- 
Grande^  and  of  the  River  Gambia. — Boi^ — Source  of  the 
Fakm£. — Entry  into  Timbo^  and  Descriptiofu 

MARCH  i4ah.  About  four  o'clock  the  ca^l▼a^  left  Marama- 
aka;  it  waa  composed  of  fifty  Poulasi  inbabitanta  .of  Foula 
Dialkm,  ^o  earned  their  merchafklize  upoo  their  beads  in 
boskets  of  an  oblong  form.  They  diieily  contained  cotton»  and  a 
deseription  of  doth  made  of  the  same  material,  which  these 
negroes  purchase  in  Bondou,  in  exchange  for  oxen,  goats,  gold, 
lemons^  &e.  he*  Three  merchants  fn>m  Foutatoro,  bad  asses 
laden  with  cotton  doth,  rolled  in  large  rollers  in  the  form  of 
cylinders)  and  leather  sacks  ^ed  with  salt.  Each  traveller  had 
his  own  earthen  aauoe-^pan,  and  in  a  leathern  wallet  his  stock  of 
proVtaiani ;  which  w«re  either  dried  oousoous  or  pistacboes.  My 
eomijonions  were  dressed  in  cotton  cloth,  which  hung  aboiit  them 
in  cooiplete  rags,  together  wiUi  the  boW  and  arrows  with  which 
they  were  provided,  rendered  their  4p^eAranoe  truly  savage 
Two  Ponlas,  ftom  Fouta  DiaUon,  took  theur  wives  with  tliem. 

We  bad  scarcely  entered  the  woods  which  are  upon  the  confines 
of  tbe  Bondou  ana  the  Fouta  Dialkm,  when  we  heard,^  at  about 
two  hundred  paces  distant,  a  troop  of  elephants  advaliciw.  Not 
feeling  anxious  to  encounter  these  enomous  animals,  we  hastened 
forward  with  redoublted  pace. 

The  Paulas,  notwithstanding  they  are  generally  of  a  sprighdy 
diapoaition,  cannot  undergo  the  fatigue  of  walking,  but  are  obligcil 
to  repoae  every  boor.  They  have  less  vigour  than  the  Jolofi% 
but  mey  can  Setter  support  oardships  and  privations. 

At  midnight  we  lay  aown  near  some  Mandingues  hutSj  previous^ 
ly  attaching  our  cattle  to  some  troei^  and  I  went  into  tlike  wcxxls  to 
seek  some  icrage,  for  Boukttii  was  so  fatigued  that  he  was  obliged 
to  take  repose. 

March  &5th.  The  sun  having  risen  some  time,  when  we  set 
forward  tlie  hciat  was  inaupportalue,  and  we  halted  near  a  delight- 
ful spring  uf  pure  water,  which  ran  through  a  rich  and  beautiful 
plain.  Ilere  my  companions  dispersed,  some  to  seek  honey-combs, 
wbidi  tlufy  iniinodiately  brought  and  presented  to  me  ;  others  to 
cut  rushes^,  with  which  they  mad«  baskets.  After  a  few  moments 
mposc,  we  continued  our  route ;  the  roads  were  in  many  plaoel 
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impracticable  in  consequence  of  the  large  holes  left  by  the  elephants' 
feet.  On  measuring  one  of  these  impressions,  I  found  it  was  three 
feet  in  circumference ;  from  the  traces  of  these  animals,  their 
numbers  must  have  been  enofinouft. 

At  sun-set,  our  appearance  was  truly  imposing;  the  whole  com- 

eny  prostrated  themselves,  and  the  song^  of  praise  these  pious 
ings  addressed  to  their  God,  filled  my  soul  with  a  sentiment  of 
true  devotion.  These  simple  and  affecting  prayers  were  offert'd 
to  the  deity  iii  a  place,  where  no  sound,  but  the  voices  of  these 
children  of  nature,  broke  the  calm  silence  of  this  immense  soli- 
tude. I  must  confess,  that  I  blushed  to  see  myself  the  only  per- 
son, standing  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  beiitgs,  who,  in  the  hum- 
blest altitucfe  of  prayer,  were  gratetuUy  returning  thanks  to  6od 
for  his  protection  eff  them  during  their  journey.  When  the  prayers 
were  finish^,  one  of  them  came  and  asked  me  if  I  never  prayed, 
I  told  him  my  journal  was  the  bo6k  in  which  I  wrote  my  prayers, 
and  this  stratagem,  which  I  always  employ^,  seemed  to  do  away 
any  suspicion  they  may  have  conceived  a»  to  the  real  purport  of 
my  voyag^: 

Our  troop  now  advanced  farther  into  the  thickest  part  of  the 
wood,  to  wait  the  rising  of  the  moon,  which  was  all  we  had  to 
guide  ds  during  the  mmh  The  iastiint  tliis  planet  appeared,  an 
old  Poula,  named  Boudou,  gave  the  si^al  of  departure.  After  a 
long  and  painful  march,  we  stopped  m  the  midst  of  a  plain  that 
appeared  to  have  been  desolated  oy  fire,  for  there  did  not  remain 
the  least  particle  of  vegetation.  While  some  of  my  companions 
t^ent  in  search  of  k  few  leaves  to  make  me  a  bed;  myself  and  the 
rest  of  the  party,  made  the  fires  necessary  to  preserve  us  from  the 
beasts  of  prevy  as  ^ell  as  Co  prefpaYe  our  supper. 

March  26A.  After  prayers,  we  again  set  forward,  and,  oir 
arriving  at  an  open  plain,  one  of  our  companions  exhorted  us  tq 
hasten  our  steps^  as  thift  part  of  the  country  was  much  infested 
hy  banditti  of  Mandingues,  who  frequently  attacked  the  caravans. 
Wc  had  now  to  pass  several  torrents,  most  of  which  were  nearly 
impassable.  At  length,  after  two  days  Journey,  we  perceived  to 
the  south-east^  the  lofty  mountains  of  Baden,  whose  tfummita 
seemed  to  tcnidi  the  clouds.  Here  we  found  ourselves  so  over^ 
powered  by  fatigue,  excessive  heat,  and  the  want  of  food,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  advice  and  entreaties  of  an  aged  Marabout, 
who  dreaded  our  being  attacked  by  robbers,  we  halted  near  two 
springs,  situated  between  two  enormour  oaks.  Some  dried  leaves 
served  us  botli  for  beds,  and  forage  for  our  catde,  that  were 
fasting  hitherto. 

March  9Hth,  My  horse  was  so  dreadfully  fatigued,  that  it  was 
not  able  to  carry  me  any  fardier.  It  is  impossible  to  give  a  just 
hica  of  our  sufferings  on  this  day,  in  consequence  of  the  rocks  we 
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bad  to  climb  beinc  excessively  steep  and  slippery.  Qui  faofr 
oompletelj  did  I  feel  repaid  for  all  tny  trouUes,  on  perceiving,  at 
a  abort  distance  before  me,  la  Gambie,  running  from  norUi-east  to 
aouth-west  7^he  Poulas,  in  this  part,  call  it  Diman ;  its  banks 
were  not  high  but  steep.  The  plains  through  which  it  passed  in 
this  burning  climate,  were  covered  with  the  most  beautiful  verdure. 
The  width  of  the  river  in  this  place,  equalled  that  of  the  Seine, 
at  the  Pont  des  Arts.  Its  waters,  which  are  extremely  limpid,  on 
rolling  over  the  rocks,  produced  a  noise  which  mucn  resembled 
the  murmuring  of  the  ocean  on  its  shores.  The  water  was  not 
xnore  than  knee  deep,  but  the  bottom  of  it  was  so  full  of  sharp 
flints,  that  I  was  obliged  to  wear  my  shoes  in  order  to  save  my 
feet  from  laceration,  whilst  crosai^  the  river.  We  spent  three 
nours  in  getting  our  asses  over,  xhree  persons  were  employecl 
with  each  ass ;  this  animal,  so  useful  on  the  mountains,  caiftecius 
infinite  trouble  in  passing  the  rivers,  from  thf  obf^acy  and  timi- 
dity of  their  disposition.  Impatient  at  this  delay,  t  tuok  nold  of  the 
two  fore-feet  of  my  ass,  while  two  of  my  companions  laid  hold  of  his 
hj^fd  fyeU  9^^  thifs  we  fonveyed  him  to  the  opposite  side.  Bein^ 
now  upon  the  territory  of  the  Fouta  Deallon,  wc  began  to  ascend 
high  mountains,  ooiniK>sed  of  granite  and  ferruginous  stones. 

I  was  sensibly  effected  on  arriving  at  the  top  of  these  nioun- 
tains,  to  behold  a  considerable  extent  of  country  one  scene  'of 
desolation.  On  descending,  the  first  plain  we  came  tb  inhat^ted  by 
plan,  WHS  C|tcagn^.  The  chi^f  of  this  village  received  us  into  his 
house,  and  diis  mark  of  hospitality  was  a  good  omen. 

March  9Sih,  After  so  long  a  march,  we  were  in  great  need  of 
repose,  I  therefore  determined  to  pass  the  day  at  Cacagne.  Here 
they  cultivate  tobacco,  rice,  millet,  and  a  little  cotton.  This  place 
is  a  sort  of  depot,  where  the  merchants  of  'Bondou  come  to  pur^ 
phase  the  proauctions  of  Fouta  Deallon.  I  passed  the  day, in 
making  gris-griSj  (amulets)  which  the  iphaHtants  came  and  d^- 
ged,  fancying  that  they  would  make  theiti  as  rich  as  the  whites. 

Some  of  them  paid  me  with  honey,  and  others  gave  me  milk.  I 
was  also  consulted  as  to  what  part  of  the  body  they  should  be 
attached  to.  Whilst  thus  employ ed«  a  negro  asked  Boukari  to 
write  his  prayers  upon  one  of  nis  feet,  which  had  been  hurt.  It 
must  be  confessed,  that  this  charm  was  sufficiently  mysterious,  for 
it  would  have  been  rather  difficult  to  make  out  what  was  written 
upon  a  black  foot  with  ink. 

March  S9th.  We  passed  a  narrow  defile  between  two  chains 
of  mountains.  We  oodcrved  some  small  villages  on  their  siim- 
mits,  composed  of  enormous  blocks  of  iron-stones,  whilst  the 
base  was  schistous.  This  base  formeil  an  inclined  plane,  up  which 
we  proceeded.  Numerous  rivulets  of  cold  and  limpid  water  ran 
\q  tK'se  ravines,  and  to  this  water  I  attribute  the  baa  teeth  of  the 
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inbthitants.  At  noon  we  ascended  a  mountain  to  reach  Lan^eni. 
^  crowd  was  assembled  round  a  M^ndingo,  who  \f as  playing  on  a 
yiolin^  the  string  of  which  were  horse^iair,  as  well  as  the  bow, 
which  the  musician  held  in  his  left  hand ;  the  tonet  were  as  melo- 
dious as  the  flute.  Although  the  ears  of  tliese  negroes  were  sen- 
ttble  of  harmonvy  yet  their  liearts  were  callous  to  our  prayers  for 

Srovision^  which  we  oould  only  obtain  at  an  exorbitant  price, 
isgrusted  at  their  behaviour,  I  advised  my  companions  to  be  gone, 
aDdTx  began  to  call  my  horse. 

Quitting  Jjandieni,  we  wound  round  the  mountains  until  wc 
^ispended  Niebel ;  the  acclivity  was  so  rugged  that  I  was  compelled 
to  dismount  and  walk.  This  viUa^,  tutbough  so  elevated,  is 
surrounded  by  still  higher  mountains.  Niebel,  like  all  other 
hamlets  in  these  countries,  resembles  a  camp.  The  scattered  huts 
lure  built  of  straw,  'm  the  form  of  a  tent.  There  is,  however,  a 
mosque  at  the  foot  of  a  baobab.  This  village,  situated  in  a  desert 
district,  was  destitute  of  provisiona;  I  was  obliged  to  fetch  water 
and  cook  for  myself. 

March  QOth,  We  were  ready  %o  start,  when  Boukari  met  with 
an  Iman  of  Timbo  whom  he  had  seen  at  St  Louis ;  they  entered 
into  conversation,  and  Boukari  informed  me  it  was  the  opinion  of 
the  Iman  that  I  ought  to  remain  where  I  waa^  until  it  was  known 
-whether  Almamy  of  Timbo  would  9^  me  or  send  me  back.  I 
thought  it  prudent  to  com[dy,  and  as  to  my  fellow-travellers,  they 
}iad  left  us  without  notice 

Seating  myself  under  a  tree,  I  reflected  on  th\s  new  obstacle  to 
my  hopes.    Though  almost  close  to  .the  source  of  the  GamUa,  I 
found  it  impracticable  to  reach  the  spot.     I  suspected  that  this 
Iman  was  a  rc^e,  who  wished  to  make  a  property  of  me ;  his 
rank  gfive  him  tne  power  to  injure  me,  I  therefore  determined  to 
make  a  sacrifice  to  con^qe  my  route.     X  called  IV)ukari,  and  dc- 
airfd  him  to  conduct  me  to  the  Iman,  whose  name  was  Ali.     The 
latter,  after  making  me  wait  his'  pleasure,  at  length  came ;  for  in 
Africa  all  business  19  transacted  in   public ;  but  oefore  he  would 
listen  to  me,  he  sent  for  the  chief,  and  the  principal  inhabitants. 
When  they  arrived,  I  told  him  that  the  village  of  Niebel  was 
destitute  of  eyery  diing;  that  water  was  scarce,  and  'millet  so 
dear  that  I  coula  not  procure  any.     *^  Thou  art  a  just  man,^ 
added  I,  ^<  and  desirest  not  the  oeath  of  the  whites.     If  I  am 
obhged  to  labour  here  I  shall  die  with  fatigue ;  permit  me  to  go 
to  Labbe,  where  I  will  remain,  and  wait  for  the  answer  of  Alma- 
my.    My  chief  ordered  me  to  see  him,  afterwards  I  shall  return 
to  St  Louis.^     This  Iman  was  a  Poula,  resembling  the  Moors. 
\^  The  lialf  of  my  countrymen,^  he  replied,  **  detest  Europeans ; 
but  the  half   who   arc  merchants,    like    them    much.      Thoq 
hg^^  therefore  a  party  against  thee,  determined  to  oppose  thy 
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psMlge;  reoidbi  here  two  d&ys^  amd  I  witt  fuMiy  (fafe  with 
guides  wiio  afaall  enndtict  thee  mfAy  to  L^bb^.  Tbou  surt  at  pre-* 
sent  in  the  territories  of  Alnuuny ;  thou  canst  aoiprooeed  winout 
his  permission  and  minei"^ 

The  wife  of  Ali^  sister  to  AhuKBiT,  came  to  see  me.  Her  dnsse 
wa»  composed  of  a  blue  Guinea  omh ;  strings  cf  jdkiw  amber 
adorned  tier  h^,  she  was^  oonsUndy  chewing  tobacco ;  the  imp»« 
riour  air  with  yiAAeh  she  entered  my  cabin»  gave  mea bad  presen* 
ikmcnt  of  what  was  to  follow.  A  sbeep  ran  bj  her  side;  irithout 
hesitatien  she  gsnre  it  that  water  to  drink  wh^h  I  had  taken  so 
mneh  trouble  to  fetch  in  the  morning,  and  also  the  rioe  to  eat 
whiclk  I  intended  far  my  £nner.  Perociviojg^  that  I  bore  this 
patiently,  she  demanded  my  pocket<handkercfaief  and  my  blanket. 
I  obeyed,  floflteriaff  mysdf  she  would  be  content  with  tnese  petty 
deprecations.  The  princess  theaa  addressed  my  Marabout  as  foU 
Iowa:  **  In  Pouta  Jauoa  wires  direct  the  affairs  of  thdr  husbands; 
if  they  mahe  war  or  peace,  it  is  aecording  to  their  advice :  tell  tliy 
white  man  that  I  can  send  him  to  Timbo  in  safety."*  This  address 
eased  my  apprehensions,  and  I  deariy  saw  that  by  presents  I 
liMiuld  remote  all  obstades.  I  therefore  gave  the  princess  three 
pieoesrof  coral ;  she  threw  them  on  the  groiind  with  contempt^  cXi* 
daiming*  ^  that  she  was  not  come  to  receive  suph  trifles.^  I 
added  to  the  three  pioees  of  ooral»  three  pieces  of  amber.-  ^^  H9W 
trtfitngT  eried  she ;  **  give  me  coral  C  1  was  in  an  awkward  sitaaic 
rioir.  I  pereefved  that  she  ipoald  by  deg^'ces  rob  me  of  all  my 
merchamSsse  1  i  h^werer  gave  her  two  other  pieces  of  coral. 
<*  This  blanket,^  said  she,  *' pleases  me;  make  me  a  present  of 
it^  «« But  I  am  in  wmnt  of  it  for  the  night  ;"*  replied  L  '<  Thou 
wilt  not  go  to  Timbo  tfaen,^  rgoined  she^  in  an  tangtv  tontf. 
Trembling  at  hearing  this  threat,  I  pave  my  Uaaket  to  iKxikari^ 
and  his  to  the  princess;  it  was  so  dirty  that  she  threw  it  at  iny 
head  with  seam,  sajring  ^  ^  1  will  return  in  the  evening  to  know 
if  the  white  man  has  reflected  on  his  situation,  and  whether  he 
intends  to  centinua  treating  m^.  in  a  manner  so  unworthy  of  my 
rank."* 

At  four  oVlock  AR  sent  his  son,  to  tell  me  that  Ali  was  waiting 
for  me  behind  the  mosque.  I  went  to  him  dsrectly.  His  pcG|>ife^ 
formed  a  circle  round  him,  whose  faces  were  sufficient  to  excite 
serious  alarm.  *^  I  lutve  been  to  St.  Louis,^  said  Ali  to  me :  "I 
know  that  the  wbfte^  people  mre  very  rich,  1  expect,  therefore,  a 

Ee9»t  worthy  of  thyself  and  me.*"  ^*  What  wouldst  thou  have?^' 
sweTed  I.  One  of  his  people,  whose  hideous  features  sufii- 
aently  dis}4ayed  what  part  he  played,  cried ;  **  let  the  white  man 
first  give  twty  pieces  et  coral.'^  **  But  if  I  give  them,^  I  an- 
9werc»,  *^  I  shall  have  nothing  left  to  get  proyisions.""  Having 
laid  t^,  I  c^red  Mm  ten  pieces  of  cor^.     When  I  ^read  than 
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before  him,  Ali^  eje  was  inflamed,  and  his  featuijei^  which  deno^ 
ted  perfidy,  were  furious.  **  What,'*  said  he,  "  i^  this  a  g^ 
wortmr  of  my  rank  ?  I  can  ofier  thee  one  a  hundred  times  more 
considerable.'"  **  What  dost  thou  ask  then?''  cried  I  angrily. 
♦*  Money,"  replied  he.  "  I  have  none."  "  Powder."  *<  Iliave 
no  more  than  one  charge."  *^  Cloths.*'  ^*  I  have  none  of  them  ; 
besides,"  added  I,  **  the  presents  I  made  to  Almamy  of  Foutatoro^ 
and  Almamy  of  Bondou,  were  much  smaller ;  they  accepted  them 
thankfully."  **  And  what  is  Almamy  of  Foutatoro  to  me  ?"  cried 
Ali ;  *^  I  insist  on  having  more.  Thou  art  riot  ignorant  that  the 
white  men  pay  tribute  to  Foutatoro  and  Bondpu ;  |  also  require 
one  from  thee  for  thy  colour."  **  But  I  am  not  a  merchant." 
^*  That  is  not  my  afiair ;  I  am  thy  king ;  give  me  twenty  bead^ 
of  aipber ;  ten  beads  of  coral ;  some  glass^beads  for  my  attendants, 
and  eleven  beads  of  amber  for  the  chief." .  Resistance  to  these  de- 
mands would  have  cost  me  my  life ;  for  at  his  command  a  hun* 
dr^  daggers  would  have  entered  my  heart  I  therefore  obeyed, 
and  as  JL  produced  my  amber  beads,  the  people  burst  out  mto 
shouts  of  laughter.  ^'  Now,"  said  the  Iman,  **  thou  mayest  de-. 
part ;  I  will  even  find  thee  a  guide.  What  hast  thou  ?  Snow  me 
thy  cargo."  Knowing  that  he  wished  tb  rob  me  still  m<}re,  I  in- 
stantly enumerated  the  articles.  **  I  will  write  on  thy  passport,"  be 
replied,  *^  and  thou  hast  nothing  more  to  fear."  The  iman  Ali  is  ^ 
tall  thin  man ;  his  features  are  dignified,  but  his  laugh  is  hypo- 
critical ;  liis  eye  is  full  of  animation ;  and,  though  not  forty-nve 
years  old,  his  hmr  is  grey.  He  dresses  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Moors,  whom  he  resembles  in  complexion. 

Aware  of  the  perils  to  which  I  was  exposed  in  these  mountains, 
I  sought  to  gain  the  attachment  of  Boubou,  who  displayed  such 
seal  m  defending  my  cause;  but  he  could  accompany  me  no 
further,  as  his  business  detained  him  at  ]^Iiebel« 

I  returned  to  my  hut,  thinking  of  the  means  I  should  en^ploj 
to  reach  the  sources  of  the  rivers,  which  I  believed  to  be  in  the 
interior  of  the  country.  During  the  night,  the  son  of  Ali  brought 
me  a  little  calibash  ot  millet  as  a  present ;  as  I  scrupled  to  reoeiv^ 
it,  he  assured  me,  in  the  country  I  was  f^ut  to  enter,  which 
was  in  a  state  of  famine,  it  would  be  impossible  to  procure  i^iy 
food. 

March  Sl-ft.  Just  as  Boukari  and  myself  were  about  to  de«> 
party  I  was  much  surprised  on  seeing  Boubou,  who  had  previ- 
ously refused  to  proceed  with  us,  saymg,  that  his  own  a^airs  at 
Ni^Del  would  detain  him  some  few  diays,  his  determination  to  ac- 
company us  was,  therefore,  very  pleasing  to  me,  for  I  had  obr 
served  he  was  very  indignant  at  the  conduct  I  had  experienced. 

We  now  directed  our  course  towards  the  south ;  and  on  our 
way  passed  tlie  ruins  of  a  fort  formed  of  stone,  which  .h^d  beep. 
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raised  by  the  Pasans,  who  had  .been  all  massacred  by  one  of  the 
predecessors  of  the  reigning  Aimamy.  Towards  the  middle  of 
the  day.  Ire  reach  Langu^bana,  a  village  inhabited  by  the  Samu 
coletifi,  who  had  made  choice  of  this  position,  on  account  of  its 
Tidrnty  to  a  small  river ;  these  people  alwavs  preferring  those 
plaoes  where  there  is  an  abundance  ot  fish.  The  greater  part  of 
the  inhabitants  have  iron  furnaces  for  smelting  iron»  which  employ- 
ment they  prefer  to  every  other ;  and  for  the  beating  of  this 
metal,  they  use  pieces  of  mmite,  of  a  round  form,  covered  with  a 
band  of  leather,  and  whicn  is  afterwards  attached  to  strings  that 
the  workman  holds  in  his  hands,  he  then  ruses  the  stone  and  lets 
it  fidl  upon  the  anvil,  which  is  yerv  low,  and  driven  into  the 
sand*  By  this  tiresome  and  awkward  process,  they  forge  iron,  and 
make  bars  of  eight  inches  long.  We  did  not  remain  at  this  place 
bot  a  very  short  time,  notwithstanding  the  chief  of  the  village 
treated  us  irith  the  greatest  hospitali^ ;  his  dwelling,  which  was 
lar^,  was  made  of  bamboos  painted  inside  with  black  and  yellow 
stnpes.  After  a  most  painful  march  across  the  mountains,  we  ar- 
rived at  Landaumary,  in  the  evening.  This  place  is  built  upon 
the  bummit  of  a  very  high  mountain,  which  is  so  steep  and  rug* 
ged^  that  the  inhabi^nts  nave  been  obliged  to  form  a  zigzag  patii 
to  it. 

Jtprll  ^si.  We  continued  our  progress  tpwards  the  south ;  and 
were  incessantly  obliged  to  climb  abrupt  rocks,  the  heights  of  which 
seemed  to  increase  the  farther  we  advanced.  The  western  breeze 
rendered  the  afternoon  cool  and  pleasant ;  but  the  ni^ht  was  so 
cold  among  these  mountains,  that  we  could  not  sleep  m  the  open 
air;  we  therefore  rested  at  Nadeli. 

JprilfUL  |We  arrived  early^t  a  vUlage  called  Fam^re,  situated 
on  a  mountain,  and  built  entirely  of  bamboos.  After  refreshing 
ourselves,  we  descended  the  mountain,  and  crossing  an  immense 
plain^  well  watered,  we  slept  at  Kauta  Tangu^  or  Badon .' 

April  Sd.  We  still  kept  proceeding  southward,  and  took  the 
path  that  had  been  formed  by  the  rains  in  the  side  of  the  rock. 
The  higher  we  ascended  the  more  difficult  was  the  path ;  had  it 
not  been  for  the  trees  which  bordered  it,  we  must  have  fallen  down 
Uie  precipice,  the  depths  of  which  was  terrific.  At  last  we  arrived 
at  a  place  so  steep,  that  Bpubou  led  my  horse  whilst  I  endeavoured 
to  push  him  forward  behind.  At  length  the  poor  animaPs  strength 
failed  him ;  he  fell,  and  pulled  BoiiDou  along  witli  him*  I  had 
just  time  to  step  aside,  to  save  myself  from  being  crushed :  fortu- 
nately the  trees  that  grew  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  had  saved 
him  from  falling  into  the  frightful  abyss,  but  my  horse  had  re- 
ceived so  violent  a  blow  by  falling  on  tne  rocks,  that  I  feared  I 
must  have  left  him  to  his  fate ;  however,  after  great  exertion  we 
got  him  on  his  legs.     Boubou  was  scarce  able  to  walk ;  he  was  the 
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more  hutt,  as  he  was'tmctinibered  wkh  a  load  on  Ids  J)c«d ;  twd 
leathern  bottles  and  his  ouirer. 

It  was  two  oV:]ock  betbre  %ve  readied  th«  siwunit  of  Taagf^^ 
which  is  composed  of  a  reddish  earth,  and  of  iron''Ston&  The 
Tangud  mountanis  are  Tery  lofty,  and  present  a  most  oiagmficent 
view.  They  are  crowned  by  a  peak  \i'hich  is  freqoentlj  hid  in 
the  clouds ;  to  the  south-east  aare  vast  rocks,  sfod  durixig  the  may 
season  the  clouds  gather  rotmd  them,  the  thunder  is  nKaesaant^ 
and  deluges  inundate  the  country,  'fhis  diain  fonns  a  barrier 
which  protects  Fouta  Jallon  from  its  enemies  to  the  aortli,  as  an 
army  could  not  pdss  them  vi'ithout  experienced  guides.  Jt  was  ao 
cpld  on  the  summit  of  Tangue,  that!  wasgiad  to  sitialhe  aan- 
shine.  We  then  descended  into  a  pleaMnt  valley,  from  whenoe 
rises, the  source  of  the  Coumba.  'Hits  river  issues  from  rocks  of 
granite,  and  after  meandering  among  these  mountains,  jigins  tiie 
Rio  Grande  to  the  west.  The  pure  air  which  u^e  breathed  in  Uiia 
delightful  valley,  and  the  coolness  of  the  water  of  the  river,  made 
us  ^rget  the  fatigues  whidi  we  had  sulkved-  After  we  had.re6iled 
and  satisfied  our  hunger  in  this  charming  place,  heightened  by  the 
varied  plumage  and  melodious  notes  of  mimberless  bicds.  We 
proceeaed  to  Mali,  where  we  saw  a  Hiosquc  built  of  earth ;  our 

Ktli  led  us  over  high  mountains,  which  was  agreeably  iutersectod 
streams  of  dear  water. 

Ap7'il  4/A.  Boubou  informed  me  that  he  nrast  remaxB  a  day  at 
Mall,  having  no  alternative,  1  was  compelled  to  submit  to  this  de» 
lay. 

April  5th,  The  whole  of  this  day  was  passed  in  cliinUng 
mountains,  at  the  foot  ran  severid  line  sDrings,  whidi  flowed  into, 
the  Gambia^  On  following  the  course  oi  one  of  these  streams,  I 
was  in  an  instant  covered  with  ants,  whose  stii^  produced  such 
acute  pain,  that  I  was  obliged  to  undress  myself  entirely.  Leavinc^ 
to  the  west  a  chain  €ff  very  hi^h  mountains  whidi  are  surmounted 
by  the  peak  of  Niorari,  we  arrived  at  Fob^^  where  we  were  treated 
with  great  kindnef>s  by  the  schoolmaster  of  the  place. 

Aprii  6th.  The  state  of  debility  in  which  i  was  for  want  of 
food,  caused  me  to  fall  down  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  day; 
We  had  not  proceeded  five  leagues  on  our  way^  when  the  Ueat^i 
ing  of  sheep,  and  the  crowing  of  cocks,  inspired  us  with  tlie  hope 
ofiindiiii;  provisions  at  Jelata.  We  were,  however,  disappointed^ 
for  tlie  Djalonkes  who  inhabited  this  village  were  not  aUe  to  supi 
us.     We  were  about  to  depart,  when  a  Marabout,  who  had 

n  to  the  market  of  Labbe,  sold  me  a  kid,  and  a  small  measure 
of  salt.  Impatient  at  the  absence  of  my  guides,  I  directed  a  S^ 
lonke  to  kill  the  kid.  A  moment  after  K>ubou  and  fioukavi  ar«^ 
rived.  At  the  sight  of  the  dead  animal,  they  became  very  angry« 
**  This  animal  has  been  killed  by  a  Pagan,  •  said  Boukai^i  to  tne^ 
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^  flmd  we  will  not  eat  of  if  <<  Yet,^  replied  I^  ^'  you  accept 
his  dinner  when  he  offers  it,  and  you  lodge  with  him ;  are  you 
then  less  ffuilty  in  the  eyes  of  your  prophet  V*  *<  We  should  be 
guilty,"  mev  ref£ed,  **  if  we  touched  this  impure  food."  What 
answer  oould  be  made  to  such  superstition !  Aa  I  was  not  so 
scrupulous,  I  desired  the  Pagan  to  cure  a  part  by  drying  it,  and 
make  me  a  bottle  of  the  skin.  My  guides,  though  pmched  wi^^ 
hunffer,  suffered  me  to  eat,  without  partaking,  or  shewing  the 
least  cBspontbn  to  yidate  thdr  oath.  After  this  meal  we  resumed 
our  journey.  We  crossed  the  river  Jelata,  which  runs  east  warily 
and  discharges  itself  into  the  Gambia.  I'he  road  was  still  very  f^ti- 
guina;;  ^  We  arrived  at  Foundatani,  and  purtook  of  a  plentiful  sup- 
per, but  had  no  other  lodging  than  the  bare  eround. 

April  7ih^  The  refreshment  of  the  pre^ecung  evening  restored 
Bomuuri  and  Boubou  to  their  former  strength ;  and  we  departed 
before  sun-rise.  We  found  the  roads  the  more  diiBcult,  because 
the  inhaUtants  of  these  mountains,  instead  of  clearing  away  the 
stones,  even  leave  the  trees  in  the  way  which  they  have  occasion 
to  cut  down.  We  forded  the  river  Pore  Coura^  which  joins  the 
Gambia.  7'he  lofty  thick  trees  that  grow  along  tlie  banks  of  thi^ 
river,  were  full  of  large  monkeys  four  feet  high,  which  made  a 
great  chattering  when  they  saw  us ;  I  was  inclined  to  fire  at  them». 
out  ray  guides  prevented  me,  asserting  that  it  was  a  crime  to  kill 
human  brings  who  had  been  changed  tor  their  sins  into  monkeys. 
We  then  crossed  a  mountain  wmch  was  entirely  bare.  It  was 
composed  of  ferrugineus  rocks,  greyish  ashes,  and  yellow  sand. 
From  this  elevated  spot  we  discerned  Band&a,  situated  on  the 
iucent  of  another  mountain. 

JprilSih.  Abdouly  chief  of  Band^ia,  treated  me  uith  great 
civility,  and  offered  me  a  ffuide  as  far  as  Timbo,  for  which  i  fek 
very  grateful ;  for  being  oetter  acauainted  with  that  part  of  thp 
country  than  my  other  two  guides,  iie  had  it  in  lus  power  to  shew 
me  every  thing  worthy  of  attention. 

Jpru9ih.  Before  my  departure,  a  great  number  of  women 
came  to  see  me,  and  after  saluting  the  persons  inside  the  dwelling, 
knelt  down  at  the  door,  where  they  remainied  until  I  permitted 
them  to  enter;  and  then  they  would  only  sit  on  the  ground.  One 
of  tlieni  informed  [me  that  Captain  Campbell,  in  his  expedition  into 
the  interior  of  Africa  in  1817^  lost  all  his  asses,  and  was  obliged 
to  throw  the  greater  part  of  bis  baggage  and  merchandize  into  the 
river  de  Thonune  ou  Dunzo. 

As  a  reward  for  this  information,  the  woman  demanded  an 
amulet,  which,  she  afterwards  paid  me  for,  by  presenting  me  with  a 
dosen  oranges.  My  joy  at  the  sight  of  this  fruit  was  equal  to  that 
of  M.  Bougainville's  lavage,  on  seeing  a  cocoa  tree.  Hoping  very 
&bort]y  to  see  them  growing  on  the  trees,  made  me  wish  to  go  for- 
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ward  without  delay ;  but  Ali,  one  of  my  etiidei^  told  me  be  wwnol 
ready.  I  was  not  aocuBtomed  to  these  delays,  but  on  this  occa- 
sion I  had  great  difficulty  to  correct  my  dissatisfaction^  for  we  had 
been  warned  of  the  miroach  of  the  rainy  season  by  ao  immense 
column  of  sand  which  bad  appeared  in  the  course  ot  the  daj,  and 
that  seemed  to  reach  the  clouds.  This  is  a  certain  indicaition  of 
the  near  approach  of  the  rains  which  generally  last  in  the  entire 
six  months. 

Jpril  loth.  Before  we  set  oat,  my  new  guide  demanded  the 
recompence  I  had  promised  him  in  advance.  I  ^ave  him  three 
grains  of  amber,  promising  to  fulfil  lill  his  wishes^  if  I  had  reason 
to  be  satisfied  with  him ;  he  on  his  side  swore  to  conduct  me,  con- 
formably to  my  desire.  In  a  wood  my  euide  pointed  out  a  tree 
called  bori ;  by  boiling  its  leaves,  the  people  of  tiie  country  extract 
a  salt,  wlidch  they  use  in  their  food.  On  quitting  this  wood,  we 
went  through  some  dry  rioe  fi^s,  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  on  which 
appears  the  village  of  Songui.  We  found  only  women  there,  the 
men  were  gone  to  sell  slaves  at  Kakand^  on  the  Rio  Nunez. 

We  were  now  in  Fouta  Jallon,  properly  so  called.  The  districts 
of  Niebel  e^  Niokolo,  and  Bandeia,  tiirough  which  we  had  travel- 
led, are  under  the  same  sovereign,  but  his  power  there  is  more  cir- 
cumscribed. 

The  mountains  of  Niokolo  and  Bsondeia  present  volcanic  phe- 
nomena. Earthquakes  are  frequent  and  violent ;  one  had  been 
felt  two  months  before,  the  shook  of  which  had  extended  to  Tim- 
bo.  The  inhabitants  believed  it  to  be  the  end  of  the  world.  The 
mountain  to  the  north  of  Boadfeia,  which  is  covered  with  ashes,  is 
often  shaken. 

My  guide  told  me,  that  One  night  beiiig  seated  under  a  tree  with 
his  companions,  little  flames  issued  fVom  the  eartli,  and  burned  the 
dry  grass  near  them.  **  It  is  honey  hunters,^  they  all  exdaomed  *, 
but  on  the  return  of  daylight  the  flames  were  found  Co  have  pro- 
ceeded from  a  very  different  cause. 

The  mountains  of  Fouta  Jallon,  to  the  north,  are  very  lofty,  and 
in  general  exhibit  granitoid  diabase,  and  ferruginous  rocks.  We 
saw  here  and  there  milky  quartz,  whidsh  jasper,  and  schistous 
psammites.  The  blackisn  soil  which  in  some  places  covers  them, 
18  composed  of  ashes,  and  the  remains  6£  plants.  One  part  is  co- 
vered with  thick  forests,  containing  trees  of  extraordinary  beauty. 
Excellent  wood  for  carpenters,  &c.  might  be  found  amone  them ; 
but  there  are  no  means  of  conveyance,  for  almost  all  the  nvers  are 
obstructed  by  bars  of  rocks.  Iron  is  obtained  in  this  districtwhich  must 
also  contmn  gold,  for  several  rivers  wash  it  down.  Tlie  inliabitants 
have  made  no  attempt  to  discover  the  ore.     They  haye  sought  for 

*  As  honcT  if  found  in  the  nests  of  termites,  ihe  natiycs  set  them  on  fire  during  the 
nif^t,  that  they  may  secure  it  withoctt  being  stung  by  the  bees. 
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gwi  iliiij  hut  in  vttB.  Fren  thor  mooraiK^  they  inake  no  use  c( 
quarts,  which  would  ferm  a  kind  oi  suooedaqeuim.  The  horizon 
18  alwajs  fb«y  on  these  mountains.  Thei^  dediyities  ar^  so  steeps 
that  beasts  o«  burthen  cannot  reach  thw  summiti ,  and  men  must 
oany  their  loads.  Almamy,  sensible  how  prejudicial  these  diffi- 
cukies  are  to  oonunerdal  intercourse,  has  offered  a  oonnderable 
reward  to  any  one  who  shall  bring  a  camel  into  his  dominions. 

The  fanaticism  of  the  followers  of  Mahomet,  has  driven  many 
to  seek  an  asylum  here.  The  iugitiyes  have  not  fixed  dieir  abodes 
in  the  eayems  of  rocks,  as  report  testifiep ;  their  huts  are  like 
tenta,  which  the  Poulas  oonsUuet  in  every  place  where  they  settle* 
The  Djaknkte,  who  have  not  yet  renounced  fetishism^  have  re- 
tired thither,  and  preserved  the  liberty  of  thinking  on  religious 
matters.  Mingled  with  the  Poulas^  they  have  produced  a  race 
of  mia-shapen  mulattoes,  little  better  than  savages ;  the  Maho« 
metma,  however,  keep  them  in  subjeetion  to  the  laws;  they  se-> 
<3etly  curse  Afaaamy,  whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce  them.  They 
plunldeied  me ;  I  wonder  they  did  not  murder  me  too,  foj^  no  one 
would  have  revenged  my  death.  Obliged  to  remove  the  stones, 
before  they  can  sow  any  seed,  they  take  no  farther  trouble^ 
but  leave  to  Providence  the  care  of  its  germination  and  growth* 
Thnr  poverty  is  oommeniburate  with  the  sterility  of  their  ooun- 
try.  With  these  people,  the  leaves  of  trees,  the  juice  of  wild 
fruits,  a  handful  or  pistachio^nuts,  appease  their  hunger ;  sobriety 
with  them  is  but  a  forced  virtue.  Salt  is  extremely  rare ;  they 
wrap  it  in  small  pieces  of  cloth  with  as  much  care  as  if  it  were 

Sid.  The  look  of  these  people  has  something  hideous  ;  their 
itures  are  ooarse.  They  are  not  very  hospitable;,  {ds  they  have 
litde  to  offer,  and  the  traveler  must  expect  nothing  but  lodging, 
snd  very  often  not  even  that  I  have  ooeanonally  offered  amber 
for  millet,  but  could  not  proeura  it.  The  women  are  ever  de^ 
manding  presents. 

When  a  woman  is  asked  for  water  or  milk,  if  her  husband  is  in 
the  hut,  she  makes  no  repjy ;  if  he  is  absent,  she  receives  the 
stranger  with  kindness,  xne  power  of  the  husband  is  absolute. 
The  villages  resemble  camps:  Sheep  are  rarely  met  with,  and 
neither  asses  nor  horses  are  to  be  seen.  My  ass  spread  con- 
Btemation  through  a  whole  district  Nather  the  lion  nor  the  ele^ 
phant  has  scaled  these  abrupt  heights;  the  former  would  not  find 
prey,  and  the  latter  is  too  unwieldy  to  ascaid  th^m.  Hysenas 
ana  panthers  are  numerous,  and  the  forests  swarm  with  monkeys ; 
some  antelopes  rove  about  in  the  defiles  of  the  mountains.*  The 
population  is  inocmsiderable. 

The  mountains  which  overlook  Ni^bel  «re  inhabit^  by  the 
Djalonk^s,  who  occupy  four  villa^  called  Tenda  Niebel.  They 
pay  tribute  to  the  chief  of  Bandtia.    Like  the  rest  of  their  nar 
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don,  they  worship  three  pieces  of  wood  tied  tardier, ^ne  klAk^i 
the  other  black,  and  the  third  red.  The  inharatants  of  one  ▼il« 
lage  will  plunder  those  of  another,  and  friend  will  sell  his  fnend. 

AprU  Wih.  We  entered  a  less  mountainous  and  stony  coun-* 
try ;  we  saw,  however,  some  high  mountains  tq  the  west ;  the 
Rio  Grande  ran  in  the  same  direction.  The  town  of  Labb^  was 
to  the  south-east  We  proceeded,  without  stopping,  till  two 
o'clock,  in  order  to  reach  Toulou ;  for  in  Fouta  Jauon,  travellers 
do  not  halt  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  but  at  the  village  where 
tfiey  rest  tiliey  remain  for  die  ni^ht  Toulou  is  a  cheerful  and 
pleasant  village ;  eveiy  one  endoses  his  house  and  his  field,  if 
not  too  large,  with  a  fence  formed  of  large  euphorbias,  report^ 
ed  to  be  poisonous.  Having  broken  off  some  pieces,  I  saw  Ihe 
milky  juice  run  from  them.  These  enclosures  are  separated 
from  each  other,  by  a  space  large  enough  to  fill  a  street.  The 
huts  are  regularly  built,  and  six  feet  high ;  two  doors  opposite 
to  each  other  admits  a  current  of  air,  which  cools  the  interior. 
The  floor  of  earth,  baked  hard,  as  it  were,  by  the  sun,  is  variegat- 
ed with  ornaments,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  proprietor ;  the 
hut  is  scoured  every  day,  ancf  no  one  is  allowed  to  spit  in  it. 

Grass  is  so  rare  in  the  environs,  that  in  the  cold  season  (as  the 
blacks  call  it)  they  feed  their  cattle  with  the  leaves  of  trees ;  they 
nave  no  millet,  but  rice  grows  in  abundance. 

I  found  at  Toulou,  the  companions  who  had  travelled  with  us 
from  Ca,ca^^,  and  (quitted  us  at  Ni^bel ;  they  begged  me  to  wait 
for  them  that  we  might  proceed  together  to  Timba  I  refused 
their  request,  knowing  that  they  would  be  of  no  use,  in  a  mo^ 
knent  of  danger ;  I  called  to  nnnd  the  pusiUanimity  with  which 
they  had  abandoned  me  when  detained  oy  Ali.  As  I  wished  to 
take  advantage  of  my  vidnitv  to  the  sources  of  the  Gambia  and 
•Rio  Grande,  I  did  not  conceal  from  my  guide  the  desire  I  felt  to 
visit  those  springs.  ^^  Ah  !^  repied  Ali,  ^*  the  inhabitants  will  not 
sufier  it ;  they  imagine  that  the  white  men,  in  exploring  them,  is 
to  acquire  possession  of  the  country."  "  But,"  I  replied,  "  will 
three  grains  of  amber  satisfy  thee  ?  This  was  an  irresistible  temp- 
tation, which  dispelled  all  his  terrors. 

When  we  haa  taken  our  repast,  we  received  a  vint  from'  a 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Toulou,  who  expressed  surprise  at 
our  departure.  I  desired  my  interpreter  to  tell  them,  that  I  was 
going  to  Satina  to  procure  provisions,  since  none  were  to  be  had 
at  Toulou ;  and  I  hastened  our  departure.  I  pulled  Boukari 
away  from  a  numerous  drde,  to  whom  he  was  relating  the  won« 
ders  of  St.  Louis,  where  he  had  lived ;  he  seemed  very  unwiliinf 
to  rise.  During  our  ioumey,  my  heart  palpitated  at  sight  of  any 
traveller,  fearing  lest  lie  should  penetrate  my  intention,  and  throw 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  execution.    Our  hrat  guide  led  us  .to  th^ 
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west,  then  looking  around  on  ail  mdet ,  to  see  if  any  observed  u<^ 
be  turned  to  the  north-west,   and  took  us  to  sleep  at  Rumbd 
Toulou.     Such  excursions  must  be  made  in  the  open  day,  not  to 
awaken  the  suspicions  of  the  Poulas. 

April  12^.  In  the  moming,  making  my  guide  eat  a  hearty 
breakfast  to  keep  him  in  spirits^  we  pursued  a  western  direction, 
taking  bye-paths  in  the  mountains  called  Badet,  We  at  length 
arriv^  at  the  summit  of  one  of  these  heights ;  it  was  bare,  and 
we  could  plainly  distinguish  below  us,  two  thidcets,  one  con- 
eealing  fiom  view  the  sources  of  the  Gambia,  (in  Poula,  Diman), 
the  ouer  those  of  the  Rio  Grande,  (in  Poma,  Comba).  The 
moment  All  perceiyed  the  two  riyers,  he  exclaimed :  '<  I  fear 
diey  will  muraer  thee,  if  they  leam.  where  thou  art  going ;  never* 
dieless,  since  thou  art  determined,  we  will  j»t)ceed  towards  them^ 
as  if  we  were  hunting,  and  Boukari  shall  go  to  the  neighbouring 
Tillage.**  The  Poulas  of  Fouta  Jallon  call  mis  village,  the  Sources. 
Satisfied  with  this  arrangement,  I  prepared  to  resist  any  attack, 
and  loaded  my  guns*  It  would  be  difficult  to  de&cribe  the  un- 
easiness of  Aii ;  he  looked  behind  him  every  moment ;  but  his 
anxiety  to  fulfil  his  promises  made  him  overlook  dangers,  the  idea 
of  which  chilled  him  with  horror.  Moving  in  a  western  direction, 
we  rapidly  descended  the  ferruginous  mountain,  the  summit  of 
which  we  had  been  traverring  since  sun-rise,  and  arrived  in  a 
beauuful  valley.  On  the  right  and  left  appeared  small  villages ; 
tlie  ground  was  covered  with  high  and  thicK  dry  grass,  with  not  a 
stone  on  it ;  two  thickets,  which  shaded  the  sources,  rose  in  the 
midst  of  this  plain,  which  drought  had  despoiled  of  its  verdure. 

On  my  approaching  that  which  covers  the  source  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  I  was  seized  with  a  sort  of  reverential  feeling,  as  if  I 
was  advancing  to  one  of  the  sacred  springs  hallowed  by  Paganism, 
as  the  rendence  of  divinities.  Trees  seemingly  coeval  with  the 
river,  render  it  invisible  to  all  who  do  not  penetrate  into  the 
wood ;  its  source  gushes  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  and  runs 
north  north-east,  passing  over  rocks.  At  the  moment  when  I 
discovered  the  Rio  Grande,  it  slowly  rolled  along  with  its  turbid 
w  aters ;  two  or  three  hundred  paces  from  the  source  they  were 
clearer,  and  fit  to  drink.  Ali  informed  me,  that  in  the  rainy  sea- 
son, two  ravines  in  the  neighbouring  hill,  then  dry,  and  which 
terminate  at  the  source,  conduct  thither  two  torrents,  which  in- 
crease its  current ;  at  some  leagues  distance  from  the  fountain 
head,  and  beyond  the  valley,  the  Bio  Grande  changes  its  direc- 
tion, and  runs  westerly. 

Proceeding  south-south-east,  through  the  same  meadow,  Ali 
suddenly  stamped  on  the  ground,  when  the  earth  resounded  in  a 
frightful  manner.  "  Underneath,^  said  he,  **  are  the  reservoirs  of 
the  two  rivers;  this  noise  is  occasioned  by  their  being  now  empty/ 
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After  walkkig  libout  thirteoi  hundred  paoei»  we  l«Mbfd  the 
wood  irhich  eoncealed  the  lource  of  the  Oambia.  I  fomd  my 
way  throngh  the  thorny  bushes,  and  obtained  m  «ghl  of  it  This 
spring,  like  the  other,  was  not  abundant ;  it  iasues  from  beneath 
a  kind  of  arch  in  the  middle  of  the  wood,  and  forms  diannels ; 
one  stream  runmng  south-aouth^west,  stops  at  a  litUt  dislanee,  aa 
the  quality  of  the  around  will  not  allow  it  to  go  further,  ev^n  in 
the  rainy  season ;  the  other  runs  down  a  geutle  dodiivHy,  and  takes 
B  south-southeast  direction.  At  its  .exit  from  the^  w«K>d»  and 
about  six  hundred  paces  farther,  k  ia  not  more;  tlma  three  feet 
broad. 

After  ascertaining  the. relate  posiftbn  of  the  fointes  of  the 
Gfunbia  and  Rio  Grande,  so  near  each  otber,  I  beatf^i^  to  re« 
join  Boukari,  who  awaited  us  with  a  sort  of  timorotiss  impatience. 
We  rejoiced  at  not  baring,  met  with  any  UEqpleas^int  adventure ; 
in  fact,  we  had  only  seen  a  number  of  oxen  r^kving  in  the  mea- 
dows contiguous  to  the  sources. 

The  whole  valley  forms  a  kind  of  funnel,  its  outlets  being  the 
two  defiles  by  which  the  rivers  run  off.  '1  he  hand  of  man  haa 
never  made  use  of  the  axe  in  the  woods  which  overshadow  the  two 
springs,  aa  the  natives  believe  them  tp  be  inhabited  by  spirits. 
They  are  careful  not  to  enter  them,  and  had  ally  one  seen  me  pe- 
netrate within  them,  my  life  would  have  peid  the  forfeit.  From 
the  situation  of  these  two  sources,  in  a  basiii,  between  h^h  moun- 
tains, covered  with  ferrugihotts  stones  and  oii>dera,  and  almost 
destitute  of  verdure,  they  taiMv  be  thought  to  occupy  the  crater  of 
aome  extinguished  volcano.  The  ground  which  resounded  under 
our  feet,  may  cover  one  of  the  abysses  whence  the  fiery  eruptions 
issued. 

Fearful  of  creating  suspmon,  we  quickly  left  the  village  where 
we  had  halted,  and  marcning  to  the  soutb,  soon  arrived  on  the 
banks  of  the  Gambia,  which. are  here  adorned  with  trees  of  pecu- 
liar beauty  ;  on  both  sides,  the  soil  is  astonishingly  fertile.  iLarge 
fields  of  rice  and  tobacco,  promised  an  abundant  crop ;  the  river 
meanders  through  this  rich  country ;.  its  numerous  windings  ob- 
liged us  to  ford  It,,  several  times,  to  avoid  lengthening  pur  jour- 
ney. I  had  witnessed  its  progressive  increase  from  its  source 
ever  mnce  I  left  it.  At  the  spot  where  we  crossed  it,  for  the  last 
time,  it  was  twenty  feet  wide,  and  its  current  scarcely  perceptible  ^ 
its  bed  was  formed  of  granitoid  diabase.  On  <|uittmg  its  oanks, 
we  ascended  mountains,  the  sides  of  which  weira  enamelled  with 
flowers  of  the  purest  white,  which  exhaled  a  perfume  similar  to 
the  blossom  of  the  orange  tree.  On  these  beightSi  we  found  three 
huts,  in  one  of  which  wo  received  hospitality. 

Jpril  ISth.  Our  host  wa»  a  shoe-maker,  and  we  eipployed  him 
in  repairing  our  shoes,  which  were  in  a  very  bad  st&te.   We  set  off 
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rstbef  late,  and  had  to  endure  die  heett  of  tfae  day,  I  torvat  tlib 
fatifftie,  on  entering  Cambaia.  The  streets  (^  this  village  wera 
shaded  by  orange  trees,  the  blossoms  of  which  embalmed  the  at- 
mosphere.  At  first,  I  had  conceived  a  favourable  idea  of  this 
place,  and  indeed  we  found  abundance  of  every  thing.  For  a 
grain  of  amber,  I  received  thirty  pounds  of  rice,  and  thirty 
oranges.  ^ 

We  took  a  south-eastern  direction,  on  leaving  Cambaia,  and  at 
a  little  distance  from  that  place,  pused  the  nWit  in  a  rumbd^  near 
the  road  ;  these  are  villages  in  which  the  Po^as  of  Fouta  JaJloQ 
assemble  their  slaves.  They  live  there  under  the  superiotendance 
of  one  of  their  comrades. 

JprU  14<A.  This  day,  we  forded  die  Domba,  a  river  which 
runs  to  the  east,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  Falem^;  we 
hahed  at  Kala.  As  the  length  of  my  hair  incommoded  me,  I 
set  about  cutting  it  off,  when  a  Marabout  eagerly  picked  it  up,  as 
an  excellent  talisman  against  head^aches.  The  change  th«s  pro« 
duccd  in  my  appearance,  did  not  render  me  more  agreeable  to  the 
negresses.  I  leaned  from  their  conversation,  how  much  they  ^s* 
liked  men  with  white  faces.  One  woman  said  to  her  companion, 
^  Wonldst  thou  take  such  a  man  as  that  for  diy  husband  P"* 
'*  No^  replied  the  other,  **  he  is  too  white,  I  should  be  afraid  of 
that  ugly,  milk-coloured  face."  "  But  tbou  dost  not  know  with 
what  riches  he  would  load  thee  T  rejoined  Ae  first  «  Then 
one  might  accustom  one^s  self  to  live  with  hun,**  replied  tfae  other. 
After  tne  heat  bad  abated,  we  proceeded  on  our  journey. 

We  crossed  the  Contari,  a  little  river  which  fails  into  the  Dom* 
ba,  and  halted  for  the  night  at  Feno)enmi6.  The  country,  for 
the  last  two  days,  appeared  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  The  slaYes^ 
under  a  master,  were  busv,  some  di^g^ng,  otliers  sowii^  K>'*<n, 
while  the  children  were  collecting  the  dung  of  cattle,  for  fuel,  dar- 
ing the  rainy  season.  The  negroes  do  not  then  go  ahtMid,  to  cut 
wood  in  the  foreM. 

About  noon,  we  halted  at  rumbdi  Gali,  which  may  be  known, 
at  a  distance,  by  two  lofty  trees  of  ithe  species  called  beniang.  The 
inhabitants,  afflicted  witn  venereal  complaints,  came  in  crowds  to 
ask  me  ibr  meflicines ;  for  the  negroes  take  all  white  men  to  be 
phyricians.  1  felt  mortified  at  not  being  able  to  answer  the  high 
opinion  entertained  of  my  skill ;  the  poor  people  were  worthy  of 
compassion,  for  some,  in  agonicfs  df  pain,  uttered  loud  cries.  A 
few  sudorifics  are  the  only  remedies  within  the  reoch  of  .these  \jah> 
fortunate  beings,  who  know  the  use  of  'than,  but  they  do  not  ap»> 
pear  sufficient  for  their  relief.  I  was  glad  to  quit  a  place,  where 
my  ean  were  so  assailed  by  plaintive  voices.  We  passed  the  n^t 
at  Dongu6. 

I  had  ptomiaed  my  gmde  m  kid  lo  eeiebrate  the  ^dMcovery.  oi 
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the  sbuirces;  I  performed  my  promise  at  Dongu^.  He  wa»  em- 
ployed to  kill  the  kid.  According  to  the  custom'  of  some  African 
Dutchers,  he  swallowed  the  spleen  raw,  and  entire,  without  touch- 
ing it  with  his  teeth,  but  this  was  all  that  he  tasted  of  the  animal. 
"VHlen  the  feast  had  commenced,  a  dispute  arose  between  Ali  and 
our  host ;  as'  I  took  the  part  of  the  latter,  who  was  in  the  rights 
Ah  swore  by  Mahomet,  never  to  eat  widi  me  again,  and  to  leave 
me,  since  I  had  sided  with  a  man  who  had  insulted  him.  I  felt 
eoncem,  as  this  intelligent  firuide  was  necessary  to  enable  me  to 
reach  the  sources  of  the  Falem^  and  Senegal.  JRelajted  to  one  of 
the  first  families  in  Fouta  Jalloh,  the  name  alone  of  Ali  procured 
me  universal  respect  The  success  of  my  enterprise  required  me 
to  effect  a  reconciliation  with  Ali,  but  my  European  pride  was  an 
obstacle.  However,  I  concj^uered  my  repugnance,  and  directed 
Boukari  to  give  Ali  two  grains  of  amSer.  This  produced  the  de-^ 
nred  effect  :•  Ah  promised  to  accompany  me,  but  he  adhered  to 
one  part  of  his  oatl%  by  refusing  to  eat  of  my  kid« 

April  15th.  Two  leagues  beyond^Dongu6,  we  entered  S^foura, 
a  large  village  with  a  mosque.  It  being  too  early  for  us  to  halt, 
we  proceeded  to  a  runMS  atj  some  distance.  The  orange  trees 
here  were  so  laden  with  fruit,  that  we  could  scarcely  perceive  the 
leaves.  A  few  glass  beads  were  sufficient  to  purchase  a  calibash 
fuH  of  oranges  and  bananas.  From  this  village  to  Timbo,  the 
country  is  covered  with  oran^,  banana,  and  papaw  trees.  It  is 
easy  to  conceive  the  satisfaction  a  traveller  must  feel,  after  tra- 
versing regions  that  produce  only  bitter  or  tasteless  fruits,  to  find 
himseu  in  a  country  abounding  m  the  richest  gifts  of  nature.  Fou- 
ta Jallon  is  indebted  to  the  Portuguese  for  these  valuable  produc- 
tions. The  sone  which  I  saw,  for  the  first  time,  in  thb  rumbdt, 
produces  exquisite  fruit,  hanging  in  a  bunch  like  grapes ;  it  is  aa 
African  tree. 

No  sooner  had  we  left  this  rumbdif  than  an  old  man  came  up 
and  Isid  hold  of  my  head  with  both  his  hands,  rubbing  them  over 
his  face,  and  testifying  uncommon  pleasure  at  having  thus  seen  a 
white  man.  After  crossing  as. a  bndge,  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  over 
the  river  of  Boi^,  which  unites  with  Uie  Falem6,  we  entered  Boie, 
a  beautiful  village  in  a  very  agreeable  situation.  We  were  wait- 
ings for  some  one  to  offer  us  an  asylum,  when  Boubakar,  the  chief, 
arrived,  accompanied  by  his  three  wives.  Seeing  me,  these  wo- 
men covered  themselves  with  their  veils.  Boubakar  desired  them 
to  uncover,  and  to  salute  me ;  he  then  conducted  me  into  one  of 
his  huts.  They  all  testified  uncommon  kindness,  so  that  I  was 
reminded  of  the  civifities  of  Foneb^.  They  brought  me .  two 
dozen  of  oranges,  and  spread  upon  the  ground  several  mats»  which 
made  me  an  excellent  bed 

April  IGth,    Early  in  the  morning,  Boubakar  entered  my  hul. 
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and  told  me,  that  wishing  me  to  stay,  he  should  present  me  with  a 
goat.  I  oould  not  withstand  his  gradous  manner.  His  presence 
protected  me  from  importunity,  but  during  his  absence,  the  child- 
ren of  the  Tillage  flocked  to  my  hut,  each  oringing  a  little  present 
of  oranges ;  next  came  the  om  men,  and  lastly  a  crowd  of  women. 
They  ul  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  solicited  medical  assistance 
for  various  disorders.  Venereal  diseases,  the  gout,  and  goitres, 
were  the  most  frequent  maladies.  When  these  patients  retired,  a 
woman  offered  me  a  calibash  full  of  oranges,  intreating  me  to  give 
her  an  herb  that  would  make  her  have  children.  I  answered, 
that  she  must  address  her  prayers  to  the  Almighty,  to  obtain  what 
she  wished  for.  Most  of  the  women  who  consulted  me  were  evi- 
dently in  good  health ;  the  object  of  their  visit  was  interested,  for  I 
saw  them  retire  dissatisfied,  because  the  white  man  had  not  given 
them  amber  or  glass  beads. 

At  two  o*clock,  I  prepared  to  leave  Boi^,  afler  making  a  present 
to  Boubakar.  l^his  nospitable  chief,  whom  I  have  since  seen  at 
St  Louis,  intreated  me  to  pass  the  rest  of  my  days  with  him.  **  I 
will  give  thee  a  wife,'*  saia  he ;  **  I  will  satisfy  thy  wishes ;  I  will 
behave  to  thy  children  as  to  my  own ;  my  slaves^  my  house,  all  I 
have  shall  belong'to  thee.'^  '*  I  too  have  a  family,^  answered  I,^ 
**  to  whom  I  must  return."  He  smiled,  and  admitted  that  he 
oould  not  blame  me  for  this  refusal  to  remain  with  him.     ^ 

Before  we  parted,  Boubakar  ordered  his  wives  to  salute  me, 

and  then  conducted  me  beyond  the  limits  of  his  territory.     We 

jKxm  arrived  at  Courbari ;  the  chief  who  lodged  us  presented  his 

two  sons  to  me.   '  Their  skin  fell  off  in  [scales,  occasioned  by  the 

bite  of  a  large  snake,  common  in  this  country. 

J^il  17w.  At  sun-rise,  I  started  with  the  intrepid  Ali,  for  the 
sources  of  the  Falem^  ;  we  had  told  the  inhabitants  of  this  last 
village,  that  we  were  eoing  a-hunting.  After  proceeding  for  an 
hour  to  the  north-north-west,  we  arrived  at  the  source  of  the  Fa- 
lemd,  called  Thene  by  the  Poulas.  I  could  not  have  ascertained 
it  without  a  guide,  for  the  water  was  very  low ;  it  is  situated  in  a 
basin  surrounded  by  mountains. 

On  returning  to  Courbari,  we  crossed  the  Falemfe,  on  the  trunk 
of  a  tree ;  the  inhabitants  who  saw  us  come  back,  without  a  sinffle 
head  of  game,  accused  me  of  want  of  skill.  I  was  obliged  to  take 
these  jokes  in  good  part  I  had  still  to  visit  the  sources  of  the 
Senegal,  to  which  AH,  no  longer  frightened,  promised  to  conduct 
me. 

A^ril  18/A  My  host  at  Courbari  would  accept  of  no  presenU. 
Boukari  now  brought  me  a  supply  of  tobacco,  which  had  been 
given  him,  as  a  reward  for  telling  fortunes.  Without  seeking  it, 
we  profited  by  such  credulity.  We  crossed  the  Falemfe  about  a 
league  from  its  source ;  it  was  nearly  cightv  paces  broad  m  this 
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placoj  and  r^u  over  a  bed  of  sand  fip^  flint  After  a  weansome 
march;  wp  arrived  at  Niogo.  The  streets  of  tljis  villi^  form-'eo*^ 
vered  alleys ;  each  hut  is  encirde<J  by  a  court,  endosedhy  a beHge 
of  euphhorhias,  the  eutrjvice  being  through  ahut  of  a  square  fitffii 
and  pretty  large.  The.  doors  are  as  high  as  ours ;  some  orna- 
incnted  with  a  pretty  kind  of  sculpture.  The  inhabitants  are  r^d 
Malioinetans. 

Jpr'U  \9th.  Wc  continued  our  course  to  the  sout%,  through  a 
level  country.  Here  it  is  enoii^  to  commit  the  seed  to  the  grouiMl 
to  reap  abundant  cropa  At  Foukou,  I  saw  an  African  parasite^ 
but  we  were  then  approaching  the  capital.  This  man,  named  Al- 
pha, came  to  partake  of  our  dinner,  without  invitation. 

April  ^ih.  Anxious  to  arrive  $t  Timbo,  we  started  be(bre 
sun-ribe.  On  descending  from  the  lieiglits  into  a  beautiful  ver- 
dant valley,  watered  by  a  limpid  streapi,  we  perceived  some  coun- 
try houses  belonging  to  the  mhabitj^nts  of  roukou.  A^HJost  all 
the  richer  Poulas  build  such  houses  in  spots  where  there  is  abun- 
dant pasturage  for  their  cattle.  Aftet  erasing  the  Sania  which 
falls  into  the  Senegal,  we  came  in  sight  of  Timbo,  a  large  city  si- 
tuated at  the  foot  of  a  high  mountain.  We  entered  U  by  an  ave- 
nue of  bananas,  Abdoulai,  a  conimon  Marabout,  who  acted  aa 
vieeroy,  ordered  ft  weaver,  a  slave  of  Alm|uny\  to  rive  us  lodging. 

Aprii  21*^  Early  in  the  morning  we  were  tela  that  we  eeuld 
not  leave  Timbo  till  the  return  of  Arniamy,  whe  was  not  expected 
for  twenty-five  days.  This  wpuld  have  obSged  us  to  remain  six 
montlia  in  die  capit^d,  for  in  the  rajrny  season  it  is  scarce  possible  to 
travel  through  a  country  where  every  little  stream  swells  to  a  large 
riv^r.  When  J  was  intromiced  into  the  audience  chamber,  end  enmiiru 
ed  the  purport  of  piy  journey,  **  I  am  come,'*  said  I,  ««  t«^  sfgute 
your  powerful  king,  and  to  offer  him  my  gun  as  a  present.  Tlie 
governor  of  St.  Loui^^  having  learned  that  your  commerce  declines 
m  tlie  stations  of  the  Hio  Nunez,  has  ordered  me  to  repair  to  Al- 
raamy^  to  desire  him  to  encourage  bis  subjects  to  a  more  active  in- 
tercourse with  our  colony,  where  merchandize  abounds,  and  after 
they  reach  Gahim,  two  mouths  willhe  sufficient  to  poeeed  by  the 
river  to  St  Louis.  On  undertaking  this  mission,^  I  addedf,  <*  I 
hay^  determined  to  give  thoe  two  quires  of  paper.*^  Abdoulm  ap- 
proved the  object  of  my  journey,  ^nd  declared  that  no  one  had  ever 
offered  to  Almamy  so  magnificent  a  present ;  he  added  that  the  in- 
habitants of  Pouta  Jallon  would  gladly  go  to  St.  Louis.  When 
I  expressed  a  wish  to  depart,  he  told  me  I  was  at  Hberty,  and  diat 
he  would  pve  me  a  letter  tp  the  governor  of  St.  Louis.  After  Ithis, 
he  dismissed  us. 

Aprii  SSiid  I  had  given  away  my  gun,  as  I  had  reason  to  fear 
it  wpuld  be  taken  from  me,  the  negroes  theraselvea  who  pass  through 
Timbo  being  obHgad  to  make  considerable  presente.  Abdeubd 
made  me  a  present  of  two  hags  of  rice. 
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MTc  pMied  the  night  in  the  oountrv  hoiue  of  Abdoulai*8  ion. 
Our  hoit  set  before  me  sugar  in  a  coina  fiaucer,  with  aome  rioe 
rails  on  a  {date,  and  spread  oil  the  ground  foif  my  bed,  a  large  mat 
of  L»iban,  which  might  rind  the  most  beautiful  stuffs  in  the  rich- 
ness of  die  desi^. 

Timba  oontaim  about  nine  thousand  persctfisi  also  a  spacious 
mosque  and  three  forts,  in  one  of  which  is  the  palace  of  Aunamy, 
ocMonprehenAng  five  large  huts,  reguhfflj  built  The  fortifications 
are  of  earth,  and  fiiUing  in  ruins ;  in  seYeral  places  loop-holes  ate 
yet  visible.  Timbo  nuist  hare  been  a  ytty  ancient  city ;  all  the 
nei^bouring  eountiy  retains  its  name.  The  king  and  the  army 
reside  here.  I  was  informed  that  no  fewer  than  a  thousand  horses 
are  to  be  seen  within  its  precincts.  The  inhabitants  are  rich.  All 
the  women  hare  stiver  bracelets,  and  large  gold  ear-rings,  and 
wear  cloths  of  blue  Quinea  stuff,  which  is  an  indication  of  unusual 
luxury  among  the  Africans. 

In  Timbo,  when  I  was  there,  only  old  men,  children,  and  ct-Ip. 
pies  or  infirm  persons,  with  a  very  small  number  of  women,  wete 
to  be  seen.  1  he  huts  in  jgeneral,  are  built  with  a  degree  of  taste. 
The  courts  ate  planted  with  papaw  and  bdnana  trees. 

I  did  not  experience  any  rough  treatment  from  the  inhalntantsi 
they  are  m  the  habit  of  seeing  strangers,  having  frec^ent  coaiinu- 
nications  with  the  Rio  Nunez,  and  Sierra  Leone. 
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Source  ^  the  Senegal — Mi  quits  tfie  AniJujr. — 7%e  Rairn^  Sea- 
miK-'^Saubou  aUempU  to  poison  him.'—Saadou  aUaches  Kwieejf 
io  4kg  Author. — 7%tfy  sscape  to  Sourrcy — Not  allowed  to  depart 
Presents  haffsbssn  sxtortedjrom  them. — ^Fhe  Serracolets. 

9Sd.  The  pleasure  we  felt  at  having  escaped  the  dan* 
gerous  presence  of  Almamy,  made  us  double  our  speed  on  our 
return  toBandeia,  so  that  we  reached  Poukon  at  an  earhr  hcmt. 

Here  they  brought  a  young  Albiness,  to  see  what  emct  would 
be  prodncea  on  me  by  her  appearance.  She  had  neither  eye4>row8 
nor  eye-laslies ;  her  colour  was  a  d^alky  white,  her  eyes  coukt 
scarcely  bear  the  light  of  the  sun,  her  hair  and  featuite  were  like 
those  of  the  negroes.  She  walked  with  a  slow  step,  and  her  whole 
exterior  indicated  debility. 

April9J5th,  Our  route  was  easy ;  we  were  traversing  a  very  fer"* 
tile  plait),  when  I  pereeived  near  the  road,  three  columns  in  aline, 
at  equal  distances  irom  each  other.  Supposing  tliem  to  be  the  works 
of  man,  I  was  curious  to  approach  them;  but  was  overwbelnied  with 
astooisfament  on  ascertaining  that  the  artificers  wcve  the  ants  <alkdi 
termites.    On  quitting  the  plain,  we  left  Sumbalako  to  sor  tofly 
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and  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Sen^al.  This  river  waa  broad« 
though  we  were  near  its  source ;  we  forded  it  on  a  ridee  of  rocka 
which  crossed  its  bed.  We  halted  for  the  night  at  Didaba,  a  vilr 
lage  inhabited  by  Mandingoes  from  Kankan. 

A'prH  f&th.  Ali  had  engaged  to  conduct  us  to  the  sources  of 
the  Senegal,  but  the  oUigationof  keeping  his  promise  so  terrified 
him,  that  he  lost  his  ap{>edte.  He  drea£d  every  moment  a  mesr 
senger  from  Timbo,  coming  to  a{yrehend  U8«  The  safety  which  I 
every  where  enjoyra  demonstrates  the  sincerity  with  which  the  ne- 
groes observe  ueir  oaths.  Ali,  however,  omitted  no  opportunity 
of  collecting  all  such  information  as  was  necessary  to  enable  us  to 
accomplish  this  object. 

We  first  proceeded  north ;  then  crossinff  a  fertile  plain  watered 
by  the  Senegal,  we  forded  this  river,  the  shallow  current  of  which 
flowed  ever  a  bed  of  sand  and  flints ;  we  next  began  to  sorie  a 
very  steep  mountain.  We  were  still  at  some  distance  from  the 
summit,  when  Ali  discovered,  on  our  left,  a  thicket  of  tufted  trees, 
which  concealed  the  sources.  The  Senegal  here  was  hardly  four 
feet  broad.  Ascending  the  stream,  we  perceived  two  basins,  one 
above  the  other,  from  which  the  water  gushed  forth,  and  higher  up, 
a  third,  which  was  only  humid,  as  was  the  case  with  the  channel 
that  led  to  the  basin  below  it.  The  negroes,  however,  consider  the 
upper  basin  as  the  principal  of  these  sources.  The  three  springs 
^ere^situated  about  the  side  of  the  mountain.  In  the  rainy  season, 
two  ponds  at  equal  distances  above  the  upper  source,  supply  it  with 
water  along  two  deep  channels. 

The  Senegal,  called  Baleo  (black  river)  in  the  Poula  langua^, 
Bafing  in  Mandingo,  which  means  the  same,  or  Foura,  that  is, 
simply  the  river,  runs  at  first  from  north  to  soudi,  then  passes  at  a 
little  distance  to  the  south  of  Timbo,  and  afterwards  pursues  a  wes- 
tern direction.  On  one  of  the  tarees  near  its  sources,  I  eneraved 
the  date  of  the  year  in  which  we  made  this  discovery.     Havm^  re- 

^ 'owned  Ali,  who  was  on  the  look  out,  we  ascended  the  mountain  to 
E^ore  Daka,  where  I  was  lodged  in  the  workshop  of  a  blacksmith. 

Apnl  S8tiL  We  were  detained  at  the  passage  of  the  Faleme  ; 
a  narrow  ridge  of  rocks  formed  a  ford  across  this  river,  which  was 
there  very  broad.  The  water  reached  up  to  our  waists;  I  fell- 
into  a  deep  hole,  and  had  tiearly  lost*  my  journal.  By  the  help 
of  some  underwood,  to  which  wc  set  fire,  we  roasted  a  handful  of 
pistachio-nuts,  and  moving  forwards,  arrived,  in  the  evening,  at 
Khumde  Paravi,  where  the  inhabitants  were  so  terrified  at  our  ass, 
that  we  were  unable  to  procure  a  lodging. 

AprU  9Mh,  A  singular  circumstance  marked  this  as  an  unlucky 
day.  Ali  left  me ;  Boukari  had  accused  him  of  telling  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  different  villages,  that  I  had  a  sreat  quantity  of  mei^ 
dandiie,  thus  ^  making  me  pay  very  dear  u>r  our  provimons.  I 
endeavdured  to  v&«stwlish  concord  between  these  two  meot  both 
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of 'wlioDk  were  so  serviceable  to  my  expedkioii,  Imt  dD  my  eflbrti 


Beiitt[  obliged  to  part  with  this  faithful  guide,  who  had  escplorod 
forme  Uiesourcesot  four  principal  rivers, ' I  soon  felt  the  want  of 
him.  At  a  Uttle  distance  from  Lana  we  could  Bot  discover  any  traces 
of  our  way ;  luckily  we  were  joined  by  some  Poula  mercfaants» 
going  to  toe  market  of  LabM,  who  offered  one  of  them  to  aooom- 
pcmy  us  as  a  guide,  for  six  charges  of  powder.  We  then  crossed 
the  Gambia,  and  a  storm  made  us  hasten  to  a  village  whore  the 
poor  slaves  presented  a  ragout,  composed  of  miUet  flour,  mixed  with 
a  species  of  fly,  called  bettL  I  conquered^my  disgust,  but  the  aver* 
sion  I  felt  brought  on  an  attack  of  feven* 

May  9d.  In  this  day^s  journey  we  could  not  reach  Bandeia 
till  dark.  I  repaired  to  tioubou  s  hut ;  he  expressed  great  joy 
on  seeing  us  again.  At  8U[^r,  Boubou  informed  us,  that  An 
had  returned  to  Bandeia,  two  days  before,  and  revealed  to  him 
the  secret  of  my  mission ;  Boubou  also  claimed  merit  for  having 
defended  me  against  two  n^roes  from  Bondou,  who  asserted  thai 
I  had  gone  to  Fouta  Diallon,  to  visit  the  sources.  This  conversa- 
tion could  not  but  make  me  uneasy. 

I  passed  the  8d  and  4th  of  May  at  Bandeia,  proposing  to  t^ 
cruit  my  strength,  and  then  proceed  towards  die  N^ger.  My  in- 
tention was  to  descend  this  nver,  in  a  canoe  as  fiff  as  Tombuctoo, 
where  I  hoped  to  arrive,  by  appearinj^  as  the  slave  of  my  Mara- 
bout On  the  4tb,  about  nve  o  dock  in  the  afternoon,  a  tremeiML> 
OU8  cli^  of  thunder,  which  announced  the  approach  of  the  rains, 
was  a  sure  omen  of  the  obstacle  that  would  oppose  this  project. 
At  the  terrible  sound,  all  the  inhabitants  rushea  out  of  their  ha- 
bitations ;  we  could  see  the  storm  in  the  east,  Uke  a  thick  fog, 
advancing  and  enveloping  the  mountains ;  the  mass  of  water  was 
prodi«ous,  but  from  its  slow  movement,  we  had  time  to  seek  r&- 
uige  m  Boubou^s  hut,  as  being  more  substantial.  Scarcely  had  we 
entered,  when  the  fretful  spectacle  of  a  deluge  presented  itself; 
the  nun  came  down  in  torrents,  with  hail  to  augment  the  hoixor 
of  the  scene.  The  cattle,  not  knowing  where  to  find  shelter,  ut- 
tered dismal  moans ;  in  an  instant  the  ground  was  quickly  inun- 
dated. 

I  was  obliged  to  stay  at  Bandeia  to  sell  my  horse,  and  jnxxsme 
a  guide,  ana  mental  anxiety  superadded  to  the  ^dampness  of  my 
hut,  into  which  the  rain  penetrated  through  the  crevices,  gave  me 
a  violent  attack  of  fever. 

On  the  11th,  on  a  bundle  of  straw,  I  wrote  my  will,  bd&eving 
that  the  next  night  would  be  my  last.  Boukan  supported  my 
head ;  this  faiibtul  servant  shed  tears,  and  when  I  put  my  jour- 
nal and  merdlandize  into  his  hands  to  be  delivered  to  M.  de 
FleUriau :  <<  Ah  f  my  master,^  cried  he,  sobbing ;  *'  can  I.suf^ 
live  thee?   No!  thou  canst  not  die,  thy  desdny  fbibids  iM  take 
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iKmyagey  the  Sai^eniffa  of  the  univeree  will  preserve  thy  lile,  trust 
in  his  power  and  wilhngness.^  **  Boukariy^  answered  li  <<  If  any 
one  ought  to  wfiep  it  is  I,  since  I  die  in  a  foreign  land^  fiir  firom 
all  that  is  dear  to  me ;  bury  me  in  the  neighbouring  wood,  at  the 
foot  of  die  great  mahogany  tree»  where  I  rested,  on  my  arrival  at 
Budeia,  ami  turn  my  head  towards  the  north."** 

After  ^ving  these  directioDs,  that  the  inhabitants,  in  their  faoap* 
tJOBiii,  might  not  expose  my  body  to  birds  or  beasts,  I  fdl  into 
a  swoon,  so  that  I  tnought  I  was  goinff  to  sleep  forever;  but  a 
aalutaiy  crisis  had  taken  place.  On  the  12th,  when  I  awoke»  I 
waa  sniprised  to  find  myself  nearly  rid  of  the  disorder.  While 
rejoicing  at  being  so  delivered,  I  heard  Boulcari  uttering  deep 
groans,  forced  mmi  him,  by  the  cholsc.  Having  made  some  ff- 
giirea  on  calibashes  filled  with  cold  water,  he  swallowed  it,  and 
Sie  complaint  Idl  him.  Magnetism  may  regard  this  as  tlie  elSect 
of  her  power. 

Hie  relief  I  had  felt  for  a  litde  time  made  me  hope  that  I  had 
recovered  mv  health,  but  I  soon  found  myself  afflicted  with  a 
train  ||af  evils,  a.djrsentery,  fever,  and  violent  tooth-ache,  with 
the  stmgs  of  the  6and-flea,  (puiew  penetrans).  The  crowds  of 
people  to  see  me  breathe  tny  last,  made  my  sufferings  still  less 
aiip|iortable:i 

ft  Bitt  when  I  thought  I  had  surmounted  these  alBictions,  I  found 
asyself  involved  in  greater.  Boubou,  who  seemed  to  think  c^  no* 
tfamg  but  the  means  of  affording  me  rehef,  was  planning  to  destroy 
aae.  Weary  cf  waiting  for  tbedeath  of  one  whose  property  he- 
coveted,  he  sent  me  a  fowl,  into  which  he  had  put  pcnsoo.  From 
the  disagreeable  smell  <^  the  bn>th,  and  its  red  colour,  I  could  not 
take  more  than  two  spoonfuls.     The  poison  produced  excraciat- 

S  pains  in  the  stcxnach.  Boukari,  who  only  tasted  the  broth, 
iered  in  the  same  way.  Boukari  having  given  me  some  milk, 
I  was  enabled  to  judse  of  my  danger,  by  the  vomitioDig  which  it 
occasioned.  The  wSe  of  K>obou,  to  exculpate  herself,  alWed 
Aat,  in  mistake,  she  had  dreesed  the  fowl  in  a  vessel  in  which 
she  had  just  before  been  boiling  herbs»  to  cure  the  cholic.  The 
fowl  had  been  thrown  into  the  road,  and  a  slave,  who  ate  part  of 
it,  was  at  the  point  of  death  in  the  evening.  An  expression  whidi 
cBcaped  Booboo  was  decidedly  convincing :  <<  I  must  be  out  of 
the  way,  for  I  know  that  in  a  few  houra  the  white  man  must  ex* 
pire." 

June  Id.  Boubou  began  to  unmask  his  'real  character.  He 
fovfaode  his  wives  to  give  me  anv  food.  Boukari  was  obliged  to 
dress  my  food,  to  wash  the  little  liuen  wliidi  I  had  left,  and  to 
f^ch  water  firom  a  great  distance.  Boubou  suspected  that  I  had 
fivoured  the  flight  of  one  of  his  wives,  who  waa  gpnc  to  Bondou, 
tn  seek  an  aaylum  from  the  vengeance  of  her  rivals.  He  ran 
the  whole  vill^^  threatening  the  i.;habiftants  with  his  dts* 
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pleasure,  if  tbty  furnyied  me  even  with  water.  I  tlicn  found 
myself  iU^elv  to  want  necetaariea  One  woman  only,  named  Com- 
be, bent  with  the  weight  cf  yean,  desmaed  his  threata»  Mviof, 
tliat  ahe  wMMiId  supply  me  with  every  tnin^  I  wanted*  If  ^rovu 
dence  hod  not  afiit  us  this  gusgrdian  angcJ,  we  must  have  auak 
exliauated  by  hunger,  fatigue,  and  ncknesa. 

Boubou  seeing  his  rile  attempts  frustrated,  as  this  woman 
eTcry  day  abarea  lier  fVugal  repast  with  ua,  entered  my  hut,  and 
defnaitded  payment  for  the  attentions  bestowed  oq  me  for  a 
whole  month.  He  added,  that  being  acquainted  with  my  aeereta, 
he  shofild  infmm  the  inhabitants;  he  even  threatened  to  cut 
ray  tliroat  immediately,  if  i  did  not  give  him  what  he  claimed.  I 
reminded  him  of  the  many  rewards  which  I  had  given  him  at  dif- 
ferent limes,  tlu)  friendship  he  had  professed  for  me,  and  asked 
how  he  could  attempt  the  life  of  a  sick  man,  who  had  never  in- 
jured, and  was  unable  to  resist  him.  ^'  When  our  enemy  is  down,** 
answered  he,  **  that  is  the  time  to  fall  upon  him,  besides,  I  am 
armed,  and  thou  art  not,  it  is  for  thee  to  ransom  thy  life.'**  The 
menacing  air  which  he  had  assumed,  restored  my  vigour ;  muster- 
ing all  my  strength,  I  seized  my  gun  whieh  lay  hid  under  my 
tunic ;  for,  during  a  month  past,  I  nad  slept  in  ny  clothes,  com* 
pletely  armed,  i  then  levelled  it  at  BouboUi  ^^  Take  thal,^'  said 
I,  throwing  him  thirty«five  grmns  of  coral,  and  fifteen  chaigea  of 

r»wder,  **  take  that,  and  if  thou  darest  appear  in  this  hnt  again, 
wilt  shoot  thee.  He  retired,  vowing  vengeance.  Boukari  pexv 
ceiving  that  there  was  a  demgn  against  my  life,  intreated  me  to 
quit  tms  place.  The  next  day,  contemplatmg  my  situation,  flight 
appeared  impossiUe ;  besides,  the  inhamtants  of  the  village,  cer«- 
tain  that  I  shoukl  soon  expire,  sent  th«r  children  round  lay  hut, 
y/ho  threw  stones  at  me,  overthrew  the  water,  or  took  away  my 
pMviaions.  One  day  I  fired  my  gun  among  these  wretches ;  the 
diot  did  net  take  effect,  for- 1  had  not  strength  to  preserve  the  level. 

All,  who  came  from  time  to  time  to  seu  me  aecretly  provisions^ 
told  ine  news  one  evonng,  calculated  to  excite  alarm.  Baofaou 
had  been  urging  the  inhabitants  of  Timber^,  a  neighbouring  vil- 
lage, to  kill  me,  and  s^ize  the  wealth  which  I  possessed ;  but  these 
worthy  nmi  drove  him  away,  and  upbraided  him  with  his  ingxati. 
tuda,  far  seeking  to  assassinate  a  wnite  man  who  had  ^ven  him 
so  mueh.  Boubou,  not  discouraged  at  this,  uiformed  the  chief  of 
Labbe,  diat  I  had  been  to  visit  the  sources ;  and  this  ohief  was 
to  eome  aad  interro^;8te  me  on  the  subject. 

The  danger  was  inminent,  and  it  was  necessary  fiir  roe  to  de^ 
part  On  the  6th  of  June,  I  promised  Ati  a  large  reward^  if  he 
^ould  conduct  me  to  the  Portuguese  establishments ;  he  consent* 
sd,  on  oonditkm  thai  I  should  set  off  alone  with  Boukari,  promis- 
iag  to  join  mo  out  of  the  vilh^.  I  seated  myself  on  my  aai^ 
b»ng  unable  to  walk,  and  my  wthftil  Boukari  liad  to  aupport  me 
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The  nin  had  not  risen  vhen  we  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  of  Bandeia,  which  was  considerably  swelled  by  the  rains; 
no  one  appeared,  and  we  knew  not  where  to  find  the  ford.  *VHas 
Ali  betrayed  us  then  ?^  I  asked  Boukari.  What  waa  our  surprise 
on  seeing,  instead  of  Ali,  Abdoul,  who  falsely  represented  himself 
as  the  cnief  of  BandSa,  advancing  towards  us,  accompanied  by 
the  infamous  Boubou.  The  latter  reproached  us  with  our  prea- 
pitate  flight;  he  then  accused  me  of  having  been  accessary 
to  the  escape  of  one  of  his  wives;  lastly,  he  imputed  to  me 
as  a  crime,  not  having  apprized  him  of  my  departure,  for 
it  had  been  his  intention  to  accompany  me.  Had  my  strength 
been  adec^uate  to  the  fury  of  my  passion,  Boubou  would  have 
fallen  a  victim  to  it ;  but  there  was  a  necesuty  to  return,  and 
wait  a  more  favourable  moment  I  then  presented  Abdoul 
with  my  horse,  now  rendered  useless  by  his  wound:  it  was 
not  without  rqpnet  that  I  delivered  this  faithful  companion 
of  my  travels  into  such  hands,  but  I  hoped  to  soAen  them  by 
this  gift. 

A  singular  circumstance  tended  to  relieve  me,  in  the  paroxysms 
of  my  affliction.  Several  women  came,  one  day,  into  my  hut, 
and  offered  me  calibashes  full  of  milk,  to  let  them  cut  off  a  few 
locks  of  my  hair,  for  talismans.  If  I  had  allowed  them,  they 
would  have  dijpped  it  quite  close ;  such  was  their  deare  to  possess 
the  hair  of  a  white  man.  Ah  came  frequently,  but  this  young 
man  had  lost  my  confidence.  I  thought  him,  however,  rather 
weak  than  guilty,  beinff  intimidated  by  the  threats  of  Abdoul  and 
Boubou ;  besides,  he  nad  been  in  a  profound  melancholy,  which 
disturbed  his  reason.  His  grief  was  occasioned  by  the  perfidy  of 
his  mistress,  who  had  carried  off  all  the  amber  he  earned  in  my 
service,  and  deserted  him.  This  poor  fellow  passed  whole  days 
in  the  woods,  without  eating  or  drmking ;  it  was  an  amorous  de- 
spair, which  I  had  thought  incompatible  with  the  constitution 
of  a  negro.  Seeing  that  Ali  could  be  of  no  service,  I  tried  to 
gain  oyer  his  brother  Saadou,  by  the  promise  of  fifteen  grains  of 
amber.  Saadou  consented ;  he  swore  to  serve  me  as  a  guide,  and 
to  keep  my  secret. 

June  liih.  At  sun-rise,  Boukari  and  Saadou  placed  me  on 
my  ass,  and  we  quitted  Bandeia,  directing  our  course  towards  the 
west  *  My  joy  was  extreme,  when  I  saw  myself  out  of  Bandeia; 
the  appearance  of  the  country  too,  enhanced  the  pleasure  which  I 
felt  The  rains  had  restored  all  the  verdure  of  spring.  £very 
where  the  flocks  were  grasing  in  rich  pasturage,  over  spots  where 
nothing  appeared  before  but  desolation.  I  now  felt  the  full  value 
of  liberty,  and,  notwithstanding  my  unpleasant  condition,  I  con- 
fidently *  expected  to  reach  the  £!iiropean  settlements.  I  had, 
however,  much  difliculty  to  govern  my  ass,  to  whom  rix  weeks 
hberty  had  restored  his  headstrong  disposition.   At  an  e^iy  hour. 
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ire  lurrivdd  at  a  hamlet,  composed  of  a  few  huts/  Saadou,  who  had 
property  here,  begged  me  to  halt,  whilst  he  directed  his  slaves  what 
they  were  to  do,  aurifng  bis  absence.  I  was  scarcely  seated  iu  a 
but,  when  I  perceived  fioubou.  This  traitor  was  retuminfi;  from 
Labb^,  a  large  trading  town,  the  chief  of  which,  though  the  vas- 
sal of  Almamy  of  Timbo,  eicercises  a  kind  of  soverei^  power  uver 
a  great  extent  of  country.  Boubou  was  conversmg  with,  the 
brother  of  the  chief  of  Labbl.  Some  of  the  retinue  of  the  lat- 
ter came  to  me,  saying,  they  were  sent  by  the  chief  of  Labb^,  and 
ordereu  me  not  to  leave  the  place  where  1  was.  I  prepared,  how- 
ever to  depart,-  and  if  a  storm  had  not  prevented,  should  have 
)>ut  my  design  in  execution.  When  I  returned,  Ali«  also  came 
with  a  mess^Lze  from  his  brother  Abdoul,  forbidding  me  to  stir. 
A  moment  atWrwards,  the  latter  entered  my  hut ;  notwithstand- 
ing his  protestation  of  friendship,  1  was  well  acquainted  with  bis 
perfidious  disposition.  Beubou  also  appeared,  and  told  me»  in 
tlie  name  of  Abdoul,  that  I  could  not  go,  unless  I  took  A  li  or  liim- 
self  with  me.  At  these  words,  looking  fiercely  at  Boubou,  and  ad- 
dressing xnyself  to  Abdoul,  I  said  to  him :  ''  There  is  but  one  way 
t(>  prevent  me  from  pursuing  my  route,  which  is  to  fetter  my  legs. 
Wny  dost  thou  order  me  to  stay,  when  yesterday  tlioa  gavest  me 
leave  to  dejiart  ?  Being  at  liberty  to  chuse,  I  have  taken  Saadou 
for  my  guide ;  he  alone  shall  t>e  paid,  for  he  alone  deser\'es  my 
oonfidence.  Alt  and  Boubou  may  follow  me,  but*  I  will  never 
pay  traitors ;  if  thou  desirest  my  death,  take  my  gun,  and  kill 
me.**  **  I  am  not  an  assassin,*"  answered  Abdoul.  *^  What  then  ?^^ 
I  replied,  ^^  since  yesterday  thou  refqsedst  me  a  handful  of  rioe 
for  my  iupper^  whem  I  had  just  ^en  the  my  horse.  If  thou 
wishest  for  my  raerchandizey  take  it,  it  is  thine ;  but  thou  never 
shalt  prevent  nry  departure.""  To  secrete  my  amber  and  ooral, 
I  had  the  precaution  to  roll  it  round  Boukari's*waist.  My  firm 
tone  intimidated  Abdoul ;  he  begged  me  to  wait  only  till  tlie 
next  day,  and  I  should  then  be  free.  When  these  banditti  were 
gone,  I  endeavoured  to  tranquillize  Saadou,  who,  having  been 
present  at  my  conversation  with  his  brother,  dreaded  his  ven- 
gieance  ;  I  succeeded  so  well,  that  he  discovered  to  me  the  knaveries 
of  m]r  enemies.  **  1  hou  art  i^norant,^  said  he  to  me,  *^  that  Ab- 
doul is  not  the  chief  of  Bandoa ;  he  only  performs  the  functions, 
durmg  the  ab^ce  of  his  brotlier  Maniaoou.  Boubou,  who  has 
sought  to  destroy  tliee,  and  who  was  driven  from  Bondou  for  his 
crimes,  b^^  gained  his  oonfidence.  Ali  is  too  young  to  resist  their 
will.  As  to  myself  and  Boubakar,  we  have  ranged  ourselves  on 
the  side  of  our  nrotfaer  Mamadou.  They  wish  to  draw  thee  back 
to  Bandeiav  to  rob  thee ;  but  if  thou  wi!t  Lilcw  my  advice,  re- 
main in  this  hut,  as  in  a  fortress  where  l>ospitality  will  prove  thy 
salvation.  Thb  intimation  was  the  niofe  important,  as  this  faim- 
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Ij  was  then  dhrided  into  two  p^rties^  and'  to  gain  over  one  of  them 
would  bear  down  all  difficulties* 

Jtme  14A.  On  escaping  from  these  tnsr^  I  hastened  to  profit 
bj  a  decision  which  restored  me  to  liberty^  fearing  lest  tbej 
might  repent  having  granted  it  to  me.  Had  I  not  been  flying 
from  assassins  I  could  not  have  continued  travelling  in  my  condi- 
tion. When  the  sun  had  risen,  I  gave  fifteen  grains  of  amber  to 
Mamadou,  who  had  ao  well  pleaded  my  cause  in  the  council,  and 
we  departed.  With  great  diiliculty  we  scaled  the  mountains 
which  surround  Bourre  ;  on  their  summit,  enveloped  in  clouds, 
we  found  respiration  somewhat  painfuL  We  hi|lted  at  Pellalle,  a 
village  inhabited  by  Djalonkev.  Thou^  it  was  only  four  leagues 
from  Bouvre,  the  rains  had  not  yet  fmlen  in  the  aistrict,  which 
was  destitute  of  vegetation ;  the  western  breeae  still  cooled  the 
air  here.  In  this  part  of  Fouta  Diailon,  the  negroes  construct 
their  habitations  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains.  The  traveller 
discovers  cattle  and  houses,  like  90  many  birds  nests  on  rocks. 
The  village  of  Ardetenkata,  to  which  we  were  going,  is  so  lofly, 
and  the  soads  so  difficult,  diat  if  a  storm  had  not  drenched  our 
dothes  and  cooled  the  air,  we  could  not  have  reached  it. 

June  llih.  In  passing  through  some  woods,  we  heard  the 
cries  of  ourang-outangsv  wnich  made  us  stop  to  see  some.  Though 
common  in  these  parts^they  are  so  wild,  that  we  could  not  obtain 
a  nght  of  one;  the  erv  generally  resembles  the  barking  of  a  small 

Sniel.  This  animal  has  no  tail ;  it  browzes  the  grass  m  the  mea- 
rs ;  at  a  distance  it  might  be  taken  for  a  goat ;  every  day  it 
builds  a  new  hut  with  the  branches  q(  the  trees  on  which  it  ^es 
itself;  it  is  dangerous  to  meet  this  beact,  if  a  person  be  unarmed. 
l^he  negroes  hold  that  these  apes  manifest  an  ardent  passion  for 
black  women.  We  were  waiting  unul  the  heat  of  the  day  was 
over,  when  the  ehief  of  a  neighbouring  village  arrived  witn  his 
wives.  My  pe^le  turned  their  backs  to  lei  them  pass,  and  then 
shook  hands  with  the  chief,  who  was  so  corpulent,  that  he  could 
not  walk  witliout  leaning  on  others.  He  seemed  uneasy  at  my  pre- 
suming to  look  at  his  wives,  and  my  not  kneeling  to  salute  him. 
Having  resumed  our  routet  a  storm  overtook  us  as  usual,  at 
-two  o'clock.  The  rain  fell  with  such  violence,  that  I  could  not 
hear  my  people,  who  walked  at  some  distance.  I  piirted  from 
them,  not  observing  it,  and  lost  the  path.  Coming  to  a  river 
swollen  by  the  rains;  the  trunk  of  a  tr^  wasi  the  bridge,  but  it 
pvoved  to  be  so  slippery,  that  I  pkoed  myself  astiide  upon  it^ 
and  having  narrowly  escaped  tumminff  a  dozen  times.  I  arrived 
at  the  apposite  baak^  wbifh  I  coula  not  climb  without  using 
bo^  jiands.  .  I  was  still  at  a  loss  which  way  to  take,  and  not  a 
creature  was  to  be  seen.  Fortunate^  Saadou  made  his  appear- 
ance, extricated  me  from  my  dilemma,  and  condiicted  me  to 
RiVi|9de4Loykoui9a,  where  we;pas^  die  night.    I  was  unable 
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to  deep,  wbidi  so  ifvakeiiod  ttie,  that  I  was  ofali^Bd  to  iialt  all  the 
next  day.  ' 

June  l9th.    We  descended  ioto  a  mare  level  and  less  ^ioney 
-coontry,  leaving  Cambree,  a  large  Tillage  of  the  Serrafaolets,  (o 
our  Im.    We  tnen  reached  Bentala,  amclier  village  of  that  na* 
tion,  after  fordisff  a  river  of  the  same  name,  the  waler  of  which 
came  op  to  our  dnns.    The  current  was  so  rapid,  that  fiou^^ari 
supported  me  on  one  side,  whilst  Saadou,  to  whom  I  was  fastened 
by  a  cord,  dragged  me  to  the  opposite  bank.     The  nv^r  of  Ben* 
tala,  whidi  comes  from  the  nortn,  discharges  itself  into  the  Comba, 
(or  lUo  (jrrande)  as  well  as  the  Tomine,  (the  Dunzo)  which  comes 
from  the  soudi.    After  recaving  these  two  riven,  die  Comba  a^ 
smnes  die  name  of  Kabou ;  it  empties  itself  into  the  ooetti,  omo* 
ate  to  the  Bisagos.    Cambrea  and  Bentalaare  marts  for  sudi  £a^ 
ropean  merchandize  as  the  Secracolets  purchase  among  the  Poitu- 
euese,  to  carry  into  the  east,  in  exchange  for  gold  and  slaves* 
rhe  Serraoolets  are  natives  of  the  country  of  Galam  or  Kajaagai 
they  appesr  to  be  the  most  intelhgent  ana  adroit  of  all  the  negroes 
in  commercial  affairs ;    their  passion  for  traffic  is  such  that  their 
neighbours  say,  by  way  of  dension,  that  a  Serraooiet  would  rather 
buy  an  ass  to  transport  his  mercduuidiie,  than  have  a  wife,  whose 
expenccs  would  duninish  his  income.    All  European  trnveUers 
agree  in  describing  them  as  remarkably  hospitable*     When   a 
stranger  enters  the  house  of  a  Serraooiet,  the  laitter  goes  out,  and 
says,  ^  White  man/my  boose,  my  wife,  my  children  b^on^  to 
thee.**    It  is  a  fact  that  the  guest  then  enioys  all  the  preroeatLvas 
of  the  master.    When  a  vessa  anchors  before  one  of  th^ir  villages, 
whidi  are  numerous  on  the  fienegal,  the  whole  crew  ave  suppued 
with  necessaries  without  paying  loi  them«    Gunpowder  and  fire* 
arms  are  in  rejjuest  with  them,  as  they  are  mat  hunters :  iron 
abounds  in  their  countnr.     Galittn  is  one  of  tne  most  fertile  tercL^ 
tones  in  Africa ;  millet  {holehus  eaecharaiue)^  rice,  maiae,  tobacco^ 
cotton,  indigo,  tluive  ahnost  witfiout  culture ;    milk,  cattle,  and 
fish,  are  the  principal  artides  of  sast«nanoe.  Camelopards  are  oom- 
mcm  in  Galam;  the  Serracolets  frequently  offer  their  skins  to  travel- 
lers. Lions  are  numerous ;  the  heitlemen,  from  reports,  employ  tlie 
whip  alone  to  drive  them  away,  and  the  king  of  animals  will  often 
run  away  from  a  child  The  negroes  assert,  mat  if  th^  have  a  gud 
in  their  hands^  the  lion  will  prepare  for  combat  in  a  manner  woifthy 
of  bis  courage.  I  was  told^by  several  that  they  had  frequently  past- 
ed near  this  terrible  animal,  without  his  deigning  to  cast  a  look  at 
them.    The  ibrests  are  filled  with  wild  boars  of  jprodigions  siae ; 
the  waters  of  the  Senegal  also  nouridh  enormous  beasts.     Woe  to 
the  canoe  which  disturbs  a  deeping  hippopotamus;  die  furiflns 
monster  wakes  but  to  destroy  the  bark.     This  animal,  however,  is 
herbivorouB :  the  crocodile,  ^h  no  less  strength,  is  far  more  dan- 
gerous.   I  was  assured  that  a  aaifer  leiming  over  the  jide  of  a  boat. 
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was  suddenly  sdzed  by  a  crocodile,  and  dragged  to  the  bottom  of 
the  water,  where  he  was  devoured. 

The  trees  which  shade  the  Senegal  in  Galam,  serve  as  a  retreat 
to  a  multitude  of  apes,  which  perch  on  the  extremities  of  the 
branches,  as  if  to  survey  vessels  passing  by.  I  received  the 
following  from  two  Marabouts,  whom  I  have  always  found  to  be 
men  of  veradty.  A  woman  going  with  millet  and  milk,  to  a  vessel 
irom  St  Louis,  which  had  stopped  before  a  village,  was  attacked 
by  a  troop  of  apes,  from  three  to  four  feet  high.  They  first  threw 
stones  at  her,  on  which  she  began  to  run  away ;  they  pursued,  and 
having  caught  her,  they  beat  her  witli  sticks  till  sne  lei  go  what 
she  was  carrying.  Bruised  by  the  blows,  she  returned  to  the  vil- 
lage, and  rehted  her  adventure  to  the  principal  inhabitants,  who 
mounted  their  horses,  and  with  their  dogs  went  to  the  place. 
They  fired  at  these  apes,  killed  ten,  and  wounded  others,  which 
were  brought  to  them  by  th^r  do^  Several  negroes,  however, 
wejre  severely  wounded,  either  by  the  stones  hurled  at  them  by 
the  apes,  or  dv  their  bites ;  the  females,  especially^  were  furious 
in  revenging  the  death  of  their  young. 

June  §1^.  We  departed  at  Uie  hour  of  prayer ;  the  heat  soon 
overcame  me,  and  I  was  obliged  to  stop  in  a  rice  field,  where  a 
poor  slave,  perceiving  my  exhaustion.  Drought  me  his  dinner, 
which  consisted  of  some  yams  Imled  in  water;  after  this  repast,  I 
was  able  to  resume  my  rout  Several  rivers  crossed  our  track;  I 
was  obliged  to  dismount  and  ford  tliem  on  foot  Once  when  we 
were  on  the  point  of  crossing  a  torrent,  we  were  glad  to  retire  a 
little,  to  leave  a  free  passage  for  aa  enormous  uligator,  which 
would  have  devoured  one  of  us,  had  we  been  a  little  larther  in  the 
water.  After  this,  we  used  the  greatest  circumspection,  in  cross- 
ing the  rivers.  The  storm  which  overtook  us  on  our  way,  pre- 
vented onr  arriving  before  niffht  at  a  rumbd^  situated  at  the  foot  of 
the  chun  of  mountains,  which  extend  from  south  to  north  as  far  as 
the  Gambia,  and  which  separate  Fouta  Diallon  from  Tenda.  Fouta 
IXallon,  properly  so  called,  begins  to  the  south  of  the  village  of 
Bandeia ;  it  is  bounded  on  the  n^rth  by  the  mountuns  of  Tongu6, 
on  the  east  by  Balia  and  Sangarari ;  on  the  south-east  by  Firia 
and  Soliman ;  on  the  south  by  Kouranko  and  Liban  ;  on  tne  west 
by  Tenda  Mai^,  and  other  countries  inhabited  by  the  Mandingos 
and  the  Jolas  or  Biafares.  The  countries  to  the  north  beyond 
these  limits,  are  included  under  the  general  name  of  Fouta ;  they 
are  subject  to  the  prince,  who  resides  at  Timbo^  but  he  has  not  an 
eGjjual  authority  over  them.  This  country  b*ooyered  with  moun- 
tams  throueh  its  whole  extent,  proceeding  from  jthe  sea-rcoast  to 
the  east ;  they  are  rich  in  iron  ore,  and  contain  the  sources  of  ma- 
ny rivers  that  run  into  the  Atlantic  They  appear  to  be  the  last 
links  of  a  much  more  lofty  c^ain  that  stretcnes  to  the  south-east 
Almost  all  the  valleys  ot  Fouta  Diallon^  situated  at  the  foot  of 
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then  mountains,  form  flo  many  capacious  reservoirs,  ivhich  supply 
the  sources  of  the  rivers ;  in  walking  over  them,  the  earth  soundw 
hollow.  The  soil  is  a  rich  mould,  which  the  rains  and  torrents 
have  washed  down  from  the  mountains ;  that  of  the  mountains 
consists  of  cinders,  mixed  with  ferru^nous  stones,  and  remains  of 
plants.  The  soil  is  favourable  to  tne  fingn^i  a  species  of  small 
millet,  and  to  ground  pistachio-nuts,  (aramia  hmoffcea).  In  the 
forests  there  are  but  few  trees,  the  flowers  of  which  are  odorifer- 
ous ;  the  caura^  the  tekeli,  the  sonef  bear  fruits  of  which  the  P'ou- 
las  are  uncommonly  food.  That  which  produces  the  iuM  is  the 
best ;  v?ith  the  form  and  colour  of  the  cherry,  it  has  the  taste  and 
seeds  of  the  mulfabrxy.  llie  districts  between  Toulou  and  Timbo 
are  the  most  fertile ;  the  orange,  banana,  ttid  fopaw  tree,  rice  and 
nudze  grow  there ;  but  millet,  whh  which  humidity  does  not  agree, 
is  seldom  seen.  If  the  baobib  is  not  found  there,  the  forests  are 
full  of  other  trees  of  prodigious  dimensions.  The  rocks  which 
form  the  beds  of  these  rivers,  are,  in  general,  granitoid  diabase ; 
nature  has  shaded  them  with  thick  woods,  to  prevent  their  being 
parched  up.  These  rivers  are  full  of  fish,  but  infested  with  alli- 
gators and  hippopotami.  When  the  first  day  of  the  rains  is  over, 
the  weather  contmues  dry  for  seven  days ;  it  then  rains  for  six 
months  successively,  day  and  night.  The  rains  proceed  from 
south  to  north ;  the  rivers  are  not  full  till  the  maize  has  reached 
its  maturity,  when  J^outa  Diallon  becomes  an  immense  lake.  This 
inundatioti  does  not  prevent  the  inhabitants  from  travelling;  trunks 
of  trees  enable  them  to  cross  the  small  rivers,  and  canoes  transport 
them  along  the  Senegal,  the  Fal^m^,  and  the  Gambia.  In  Fouta 
DiaUon,  there  are  lions,  panthers,  and  hysnas,  but  in  small  num- 
bers. Elephants  are  rare ;  antelopes  and  deer  are  PKtty  com- 
mon. Th^  ape  is  seen  every  where,  covered  with  a  tnick  mane ; 
his  aspect  ana  figure  seem  hideous ;  I  have  seen  some  with  a  red 
back  and  a  white  belly.  The  horned  cattle  are  numerous,  but  are 
of  little  use  in  a  country  where  the  herbage  is  dried  up  half  the 

J  rear,  and  at  best,  is  not  very  nutritious ;  the  cows  of  course  yield  but 
ittle  milk.  The  ass,  though  altogether  an  object  of  curiosity, 
would  be  the  most  suitable  beast  of  burden.  Many  goats  are  to 
be  seen,  but  few  sheep.  The  number  of  horses  amounts  to  about 
a  thousand,  but  I  only  saw  two  very  raw-boned  and  ill-looking 
creatures.  In  Fouta  Diallon,  though  most  of  the  inhabitants  live 
scattered  in  the  woods,  the  population  appears  to  be  considerable. 
The  only  way  of  travelling  is  on  foot,  ana  you  must'  hire  a  guide 
«n  whom  you  can  depend.  The  traveller  may  sufier  from  hunger, 
but  he  is  in  no  want  of  water,  and  he  can  proceed  in  the  shade. 
Hides,  a  little  ivory,  much  wax,  a  great  number  of  slaves,  and  a 
little  gold,  are  the  commercial  commodities  of  Fouta  Diallcm.  It 
is  from  Eankan,  the  two  latter  are  principally  obtained.  Silver 
coin,  fire-arms,  gunpowder,  cloths,  are  preferred  by  the  people  of 
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FauU  DinUoQ.  Ajasiber  k  8i9ld  bdow  the  value  «t  irfaich  it  mtscp 
on  the  coaai ;  ooml  i«  n9t  io  much  request,  9xA  glais-ware  ^tchea 
berdly  any  price,  exeept  Uue  and  bladr  rumipepfib  The  Poulas 
(MT  Foulah$,  who  cume  frcna  the  north  of  Africa^  leueed  Dial  Ion, 
and  gave  it  the  napse  of  Fouta,  or  the  country  of  the  PouIas» 
They  interroairied  with  the  Djalonk^  whom  they' had  conquered, 
and  their  descendants  now  occupy  these  countries.  The  inhabit- 
ant of  Fouta  Dialion  is  the  most  .laborious  of  all  the  negroes ;  one 
partof  faiseountrypi^udng  nothing  except  bj  dint  of  labour. 
He  is  temperate ;  tne  anny  would  despise  the  lung,  if  he  were  to 
eat  butter  and  lice  with  nulk,  this  alimenl  beiM  considered  a^  too 
succulent ;  tjie  diet  of  the  prince  copsisU  of  wikl  fruits  and  boiled 
millet  The  knowledge  of  astronomy  here  ts  confined  to  marking 
tbe  hours  and  mootbs,  by  the  changes  of  the  eonsteUations. 

The  iGrxeat  Bear  is  called  the  Elephant,  a  naqtie  apparently  as 
sukable  as  that  ianposed  on  it  by  the  Greeks.  The  Foui^  is  dex* 
trous,  and  his  miductions  often  evince  a  defies  of  taate.  In  the 
construction  of  iiis  sjpadous  nuigaatines,  he  has  learned  to  imitate 
tbe  Europeans.  Hia  huts,  better  modelled  than  any  in  this  part 
of  Africa,  are  large,  airy,  wad  ck>sed  bjr  wide  doors ;  indeed,  the 
bamboo  affiirds  peculiar  finalities  for  this  kind  of  work.  An  air 
of  neatness  pervades  the  interior ;  tibeir  luxury  consists  in  being 
ornamented  with  arms,  or  the  mats  of  liban.  These  Pouias  are 
0Dod  potters ;  the  earth  is  of  a  deep  black,  and  easily  moulded. 
Their  vases  look  as  if  they  were  varmshed.  I  have  onen  admir- 
ed the  elegance  of  then*  wooden  porringiers,  which,  however,  are 
only  made  with  the  hatchet  Their  works  in  leather,  and  their 
pomards  do  not  match  those  of  the  Moors^but  they  are  unrivalled  in 
the  fabricati<xi  of  bows,  and  expert  in  the  use  of  them.  One  of 
their  warriors  whom  I  met  with,  had  fiflv  arrows  in  his  quiver,  of 
which  £brty<4evenl  were  discharged  with  enect.  The  poison  where^ 
tn  they  c&p  them  is  a  apecies  laf  ecbiUs,  and.  produces  terrible  ef- 
fects :  'that  whidi  is  prepared  at  Boiik  is  spoken  of  as  extremely  dan- 
gerous. Every  person  who  does  not  acknowledge  Mahomet  as  the 
pvopfaet  of  Grod,  is  treated  as  an  enemy,  by  the  Poulas  of  Fouta 
DiiOkn.  But  notwithstanding  their  numbers^  there  are  pagans 
who  have  sufficed  to  quell  their  fanaticism.  Bokari,  a  Djalonk.^ 
chief,  is,  at  present,  a  very  fi>rmidable  enemy.  From  the  ocoes 
with  winch  they  ornament  their  dresses  and  bouses,  one  m^it 
eonjectiue,  that  in  form^  times,  thev  professed  Chrislianiw.  The 
rumbd^  are  establishments  that  do  honour  to  humanity.  In  every 
village,  several  iidiabitants  assemble  their  slaves,  and  make  them 
build  themselves  huts  dose  to  each  other ;  this  is  called  a  rumbd^ . 
They  chuse  a  chief  from  among  tliemselves:  his  children,  if 
wonhy,  succeed  to  the  post,  after  hia  .death.  These  slaves,  at 
least,  nominally  so,  cultivate  the  pJantationa  of  ih&i  masters,  and 
aosompai^  thtm  Soft  earring  tiwr  burdens  when  they  travel* 
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They  are  nere  told  in  dkl  age^  or  vrhm  bom  lAlhecountfy.  Any 
departure  from  this  practice  \mu)d  cause  the  desertion  of  tb« 
whole  rumbd^.  but  the  slave  who  misbdiaves,  is  delivered  up  to 
the  master  to  be  lokl.  The  foHowing  details  may  probably  be 
interesting,  as  the  greater  number  of  the  eountries  were  till  now 
unknown.  To  the  north-^ast  of  Fonta  are, — Dentilia,  a  country 
traversed  by  the  FaUm6.  and  inhabited  by  Mandingos,  who  are 


kan,  fifteen  days  journey  from  Timbo,  a  flat  country  inhabited 
by  Mahometan  Mandtngosi  Ofi  the  frontiers  the  village  of  JBour- 
T^y  whieh  possesses  more  gold  than  all  Bondou  and  Bambouk  to- 

Kther.  The  negroes  di||^  deep  to  find  the  metal,  and  make  very 
^  subterraneous  gallenesir  A  great  number  of  Serracoleti  are 
met  with  in  Kankan,  a  country  rich  in  its  own  productions^  as 
also  by  trading  with  Sego  and  Tombuctoo^  whidx  derive  thcit 
wealth  from  it  Tangarari,  ten  d«^s'  joiimey  from  Timbo,  a  flat 
country  inhabited  hv  FtLgm  Poufas.  The  Eng^sh  have  there 
placed  the  sources  ot  the  Niger  or  DiaUiba.  This  river»  however, 
IS  two  gun-shots  wide  in  Uie  place  where  they  have  ^xed  its 
source.  To  the  south-east  arez-^Firiai  ten  days^  journey  from 
Ximbo,  a  tnountiunous  country  inhabited  by  Djalonk^s.  In  the 
woodli  whieh  separate  Firia  from-  Fouta  Diailon,  is  the  source  of 
the  Cabe^  supposed  to  be  the  river  of  Sierra  Leone.  Soliman,  » 
mountainous  eouiitry,  inhabited  by  Djalonk^  is  ten  days^  jonm^- 
from  Tiiftbo.  Kouranko,  eight  days'  josrney  from  Timbo,  is  a* 
mountainous  country  inhibited  by  ToniMiE^andKourBnkos.  The 
source  of  the  Niger  or  Dialliba  is  situated  in  the  woods  which 
separate  Soliman  from  Kouranko,  eleiBea  dajfis^  journey  to  the 
south-east  of  tfte  sonree  of  die  Senegal.  Liban  is  eight  days^  jour* 
ney  to  the  south  of  Timbo ;  it  is  a  mountainous  oountvy^  inhabit* 
ed  by  Libank«es ;  the  rainy  seaaen  there  is  over  m  three  months ; 
the  com  harvest  is  in  June'.  The  king  has  a  very  nanow  door 
constructed  in  front  of  the  fert  which  he  oeeupieay  wi&  a  large 
stone  behin(}  it ;  snch  of  his  subjects)  as  in  passnig,  toach  tm 
door-way  or  tread  on  the  Mone,  becoaie  slaves.  When  a  mer^' 
chant  repairs  to  the  king,  this  prince  take*  his  nerchandiae;  and 
such  of  his  subjects  as  have  touched  the  door-way  <or  the  stone, 
are  delivered  in  exchange  to  the  merdiaat/.  A  asonth-'s- march  tof 
the  east  of  Fouta  Diallon,  lies  Maniana,  the  capital  Tofcoro ;  tb» 
way  t6  It  passes' through  Bidia^  Kaxikan,  TepO|  and  Fatmna.  Tha> 
negrbes  of  Maniana  are  canibais,  aocc^in^  to  Mtingo  Park* 
The  Poulas  of  Fouta  Diallon  rarely  venture  mto' the  couattiea  in^ 
habited  by  the  Pa^ns,  for^eir  long  hair  betrays  them»  and  fhsm 
the  antipathy  whidi  the  worshippers  of  fetishes  bear  Mwards  tha 
Mahometans,  they  are  liable  to  be  made  twiaoDna.    The  inhabit- 
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ants  of  Fouim  Diallon  have  a  more  regular  intercourse  with  tlic 
people  of  Kankan^  and  espedallv  with  those  of  Sego  or  Tombuc- 
too.  These  last  are  marts  for  tne  people  of  northern  Africa,  in 
tbtir  dealings  with  Kankan  and  Ouasselon,  which  are  believed  to 
be  Ae^richest  countries  of  the  interior,  in  alaves  and  gold. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  Auihor  cAandoned  hy  one  of  his  Guides. — Country  of  Tenia. 
— Bio  Grande. — Perfidy  of  a  Negro  of  Kadi, — Departure  Jbr 
■  Kabou.^^Noiices  relative  &  Tenda  Maie. 

AS  we  could  not  procure  provisions  in  the  ruinbd6,  where  we 
halted,  we  left  it,  on  the  92A  of  June,  to  cross  the  mountains  of 
Tenda.  Far  from  dreading  the  storms,  I  wished  for  them,  and 
had  my  desire,  for  the  rain  fell  in  torrents  from  sunrise  to  sun-set. 
This  cooled  the  air  very  seasonably,  and  I  gradually  recovered 
my  strength.  Unable,  however,  to  keep  ray  seat  upon  my  ass, 
from  the  acclivity  of  the  mountains,  I  scaled  their  suaunits,  by 
leaning  with  my  left  hind.on  Boukari^  whilst,  with  the  right,  I  laid 
hold  (»  the  branches  which  bordered  the  path.  Not  a  stream  was 
to  be  seen,  and  I  oould  only  appease  my  thirst  bv  ^vringing  the 
water  from  my  clothes.  Before  sun-set,  we  reachea  Tambamasiri, 
die  first  vilkige  of  Tenda,  situate  en  a  steep  declivity.  I  was 
obliged  to  stop  here  the  next  day,  for  my  fever  allowed' me  no  rest 
On  the  24th  of  June,  Saadou  required  nis  salary  before  he  would 
proceed  to  the  frontiers ;  he  also  demanded  a  present  for  his  bro- 
ther Maroadou.  In  my  situation,  surroundpi  by  the  family  of 
my  guide,  to  whom  the  viUage  belonged,  1  was  fain  to  comply 
with  these  premature  deaoands.  We  now  descended  into  the  pUuns, 
and  in  the  eveniog  entered  a  village  on  the  frontiers  of  Tenda,  and 
the  countries  beyond  the  Bio  Grande.  Tenda  is  a  small  country, 
it  forms  the  first  terrace  by  which  we  descend  irom  the  high  plain 
of  Fouta  Diallon,  towai^s  the  regions  watered  by  the  Rio  Grande. 
Tenda  is  poor ;  I  saw  in  it  but  three  villages,  which  were  almost 
deserted.  Its  inhabitants,  who  are  pagans,  have  one  point  of  affi* 
nity  with  the  Mandingos,  that  of  filmg*  the  incisive  teeth  of  the 
upper  jaw,  like  them ;  they  are  also  fond  of  music  After  Saadou 
had  finished  his  prayer,  he  said  he  must  quit  rae ;  he  had,  how- 
ever, engaged  the  chief  of  the  village  to  furnish  me  wiUi  two 
ffuides,  to  conduct  me  to  the  frontier.  Next  morning,  at  day- 
Dreak,  we  entered  the  deserts,  whidi  lie  between,  the  village  I  had 
quitted,  and  tlie  Bio  Grande.  The  time  occupied  by  my  guides 
in  the  pursuit  of  wild  asses,  prevented  us  from  reaching  the  wooda 

*Tbe  negroes  puidiase  their  filei  At  the  Earopcao  ftctoriKs. 
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bordeHng  tbe  river,  before  six  in  the  e^eniiig.  We  loit  our  wmr» 
as  the  tracer  bad  been  eflhoed  by  the  inin%  and  the  day  bad  nodfy 
closed  when  we  arrived  on  the  oanks;  here  we  got  into  a  canoe, 
which  18  employed  to  ferry  over  stranffera  to  the  other  side*  My 
passage,  cost  me  only  two  necklaces  of  ^lass- beads,  because  I  was 
ooDsiaered  aa  the  guest  of  Almamy  of  Tmibo,  whose  authority  ex- 
tends to  this  place.  The  Rio  Grande  was  very  broad,  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  we  could  set  my  ass  across;  K>ukari  tied  him  by 
the  halter  to  the  ride  of  the  canoe,  fearing  Jest,  fatigued  by  swim- 
ming, he  nngfat  be  drowned  ;  in  this  manner  the  Moors  maLe  their 
beasts  crouUie  largest  rivers.  On  disembarkii^  we  proceeded  to 
tlic  village  of  a  chief,  named  Faran,  owner  of  the  canoe ;  here 
were  houses  built  of  stone,  but  without  mortar  or  cement.  We  re- 
mained on  the  37th  at  the  house  of  Faran,  on  account  of  the  anri« 
val  of  a  caravan  of  Serraeolets.  Faran,  who  had  exacted  but  a 
little  for  my  passage,  laid  these  merchants  under  oontributicm, 
and  obliged  them  to  nve  him  several  pieces  of  European  stuff, 
powder,  CMiUs,  and  ^ass  beads:  the  Serraeolets  are  so  treated 
from  their  reputed  w^th.  Faran  was  too  much  engaged  to  tbank 
of  ^ring  us  any  supper,  and  it  was  not  till  next  day  that  he  grant- 
ed mc  a  guide.  For  three  days  I  had  felt  the  pangs  of  hungw; 
my  strength  fuled  me,  and  I  felt  a  kind  of  irritation  throu^out, 
which  I  conceive  might  eventually  have  driven  me  to  insamty. 

June  SISth. — Diamnne,  where  we  slept,  was  suffering  from  fa- 
mine. The  Pagans  here  are  not  hospitable.  Notwitlistandina;  my 
debility,  hunger  gave  me  strength,  and  I  set  off  for  CombaJe, 
where  we  purchased  food ;  but  were  obliged  to  part  with  Boukari^s 
hat  for  a  little  rice ;  his  tunic  paid  for  my  dinner,  and  for  the  ser- 
Tices  of  a  guide,  who  was  to  conduct  us  to  the  country  of  Kabou* 
The  negioes  were  just  then  putting  their  seed  into  the  ground, 
when  they  use  all  the  corn  they  have  left,  and  subsist  upon  roota 
My  nxid  and  amber  were  of  no  conrideraticm  among  a  people  'sen- 
sible  enough  to  despise  ornaments. 

Juh^  lit. We  Quitted  Combade ;  my  guide  was  a  black- 
smith. Having  left  w  mountainous  country  behind  us,  we  had 
plains  to  traverse,  the  soil  of  which  was  sandy ;  so  we  marched 
quidcer,  and  with  more  ease.  To  the  west  we  had  the  chain  of 
mountuns  of  Koly ;  they  are  composed  of  mnite,  and  extend 
from  Kad6  to  those  of  Foute  Diallon,  which  they  againjoin  in  the 
south-east  Before  eight  in  the  morning  we  were  at  Kanbaboli, 
three  leagues  from  Combade.  Mv  fever  had  not  left  me,  and  at 
night  aayaentery  was  very  troublesome ;  it  was  a  mirade  that  I 
survived.  Notwithstanding  my  state  of  exhaustion,  we  quitted 
KanbaboW  on  tbe  Sd  of  July.  We  did  not  receive  hospitality  at 
Kankoly  as  the  inhabitents  were  absent,  employed  in  their  agd- 
cul^nl  labo^irp ;  I  was  therefore. obliced  to  proceed  to  a  /oala< 
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homda^  or  Grillage,  inhalnted  by  PtfflQ  Poulas.     Hie  abondance 
wliidi'feigiis  wherevbr  tbi»e  pdstonf  people  reside,  miide  us  forget 
tlfe  heyd£ips  wcliiul  lately  encouiiterecL    Oh  die  Sd,  oontinuiiig  a 
north-vrif&t  direction,  we  reached  Kikiore,  where  I  l^ad  a  most 
wretdied  ragotit,  composed  of  the  kernels  of  differeot  fruits,  bruis- 
cd  and  boiled.    On  the  4^  we  met  with  a  Poula  from  Kadt^  who 
pnyreul  very  senioeftbie  to  us  in  finding  the  ford  of  a  nqp^  torrent 
which  we  nad  to  croes.     After  this,  we  lost  sight  of  the  mountains ; 
the  iomintry  is'  a  perfect  level,  but  a  verj  small  number  of  atones  were 
tb  be  seen  on  the  surface.    T^nda,  tn^refore,  partly  resembles  io 
appeanmced)e  country  of  the  Jrioffs ;  it  is,  however,  less  devated 
and  less  sandy.    After  resting  at  Kikimany,  we  would  have  pur- 
sued our  route,  but  the  heat  complied  us  to  stop  at  a  feulakondo, 
situate  in  so  rich  a  country,  that  maize  comes  to  its  full  growth  in 
ts^O  laohths.    Ourguides  were  here  matly  shocked  on  seeing  the 
Manss  or  chief  of  Kade,  holding  his  broom,  the  mark  of  authority 
io  his'himd,  etirtei*  a  hut  and  ditfik  brandy,  contrary  to  tlie  law  of 
Midionifet,  ta  which  Almamy  of  Timbo  has  made  these  people  con- 
form.    Before  night,  we' entered  Kad^,  a  large  Mandingo  village, 
where  the  Pagans  Hve  separately  from  the  ACahometans.    Here 
our  fellow-traveller,  nameu  Samba,  became  our  host;  this  man  had 
several  times  been  with  £uropeans,  in  their  factories  along  the 
coast,  and  Was  acquainted  with  their  customs.     Fearing  that  the 
smoke  from  the  fire  which  they  kindle  to  give  li^ht,  might  in- 
commode me,  he  made  a  candle  of  wax.     We  oould  hardly  go  to 
sleep,  as  the  hut  was  full  of  negroes,  who  chatterod  without  otas- 
ing.     Several  Pagans  jeered  five  Mahometans,  who  were  impatient- 
ly awaiting  the  moon  of  the  Ramadab.  **  Ah  !  diere  is  the  moon  !^ 
exclaimed  the  former,  while  otlierd  gravely  declared  that  it  had  al- 
reluiy  appeared,  and  that  the  Mahometans,  byfeignina  ignorance, 
meisnt  to  abridge  their  Lent     'the  appearance  of  this  himinary, 
the  object  of  the  wishes  of  the  Mussulmen,  put  an  end  to  all  such 
sarcasms.  The  fever,  which  had  of  late  tormented  Boukati,  obliged 
m^  t>  remain,  the  next  day,  at  Kad^ ;  the  attentions  of  our  host  were 
also  a  motive  for  staying  with  him  ;  though  very  rich,  and  one  of 
t&e  principal  inhalntants  of  the  village,  he  went  every  day  to  pur- 
chase mv  protons  at  some  distance  fttmi  his  house.     He  seemed 
to  have  put  one  object,  that  of  mving  me  pleasure ;  but  alas !  this 
benevolent  negro  was  found  to  ue  a  rogue,  having  appropriated  t» 
himself  the  present  I  had  entrusted  to  bi:n  to  pay  the  'diief  of  Kad^ 
Cmt  my  passi^  in  his  canoe.     After  this  discovery,  I  quitted  «his 
house,  July  the  6th,  and  arrived  that  day  at  Pinsory,  on  the  west 
bank  of  ^e  Rio  Grande.    Tenda  Maii,  a  country  not  mentioned 
Vt  any  geo^a^her,  b  enclosed  by  a  bend  formed  by  the  Rio 
Cmmde ;  it  is  of  amall  extent^  but  verv  fertile.    Hands  are  want* 
in^ to  cultivate  it  properIr,'as  the  inhabitants'  are  not  numerous, 
though  very  laborious.    The  tains  do  not  kst  there  mole  than  five 
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inonths,  whereas  ther  fall  for  sue  mcoiths  in  t'outa  HialUm,  situate 
in  Ae  same  kitituae.  The  conntiy,  which  is  flat  and  sandy, 
idxHinds  in  inttze,  miUet,  and  rice;  some  oaltle,  and  m^y  deer  and 
wild  oxen  are  to  be  seen ;  the  elephant  is  not  found  there,  and 
beasts  of  prer  are  very  rare.  The  woods  contain  some  beautifiil 
trees,  crspedallj  the  benien,  a  spedes  of  bombaXf  with  which  they 
construct  the  large  canoes,  that  wiD  carry  thirty  people.  Thfe 
palm  called  tir  (cocos  Bui^raeea,)  is  very  common ;  an  oil  is  ex- 
tracted from  if,  which  the  negroes  use  for  making  soap.  The  coui^ 
try  yields  some  iron,  and  in  several  places  is  found  an  earth  from 
wnich  they  cohtihue  to  extract  sdl  Tbs  language  of  the  inha« 
Intants  of  Tenda  Mai^  has  no  affinity  with  that  of  any  of  its  neighe 
bours,  this  people  being  an  assemblage  of  individals  of  different  n*. 
tions,  destroyed  by  the  Mandingos  or  Poulas,  when  they  invaded 
these  countnes .  mey  are  i^ot  very  hospitable,  for  they  are  poor ; 
but  at  Kad^,  which,'  from  its  wealth,  and  fertile  soil,  stands  in  th^ 
first  rank  of  Afrcian  towns,  I  wsis  very  well  treated.  There  is 
little  uniformity  in  the  general  character  of  these  negroes;  but^  of 
the  inhiln^ts  of  Faran^s  village,  who,  from  their  slender  limbs, 
and  weak  voices,  may  be  termeothe  pigmies  of  Africa;  some  follow 
the  law  of  Mahomet ;  but  the  greater  part  pay  tribute  to  the  chief 
of  Labb^  in  Fouta  Diallon,  to  purchase  a  religious  ipdependenoe^ 
and  the  right  of  drinking  ardent  sj^irits.  In  general,  they  enttr* 
tain  a  regard  for  the  whites,  iVom  having  frequent  communicatioDt 
with  the  Portuguese  establishments  in  this  part  of  AlVica. 
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The  Author  n  received  at  ihe  Poriugiiesd  SeMlemmUof  Geba^-^ 
HoBjMatUy  tf  ihe  CtmmandantT-Deeaifdwn  tfJCahou.and 
Oeba. — Reception  of  the  Jutlior  by  the  Gooemar  rf  BisMaa.r^ 
The  Author  embarhefor  Goree, — Notices  reluHve.  to  BUiop.and 
ihe  Conntrlee  which  trade  with  that  Settlement. — The  Autiwr  eete 
efittjhr  St.  Louis. 

I  WAS  obliged  to  i^maiu  at  Pinsory  till  the  lOth  of  July,  bein^ 

unable  to  procure  a  guide ;  mine,  who  was  of  Poula' origin,  durst 

not  advance  farther  with  me,  for  fear  of  the  Mandiligos,  agamst 

whom  Almamy  of  Fouta  IJfiallon  had  waged  a  cruel  war.  Presents 

at  lenj^h  obtaMied  for  me  permission  from  the  chief  of  Pinsoi^,  to 

traveiwith  two  of  his  subjects  tfeat'  were  goings  to  Geba ;  he  charged 
them      '  '    »  '      *  ''         ^    •  »•     *      *-  -^—  -^ 

man, 

ruins  UA   ouyvucr  yuuxffS^    uji^t   nuiiaujj  ui    K\t\^ujk  a^acu&w««  *.«i^F»  »-*.- 

■trojied.    The  next  &y,  the  l*'th,  we  halted  lii^  Katidlati^f^- 
hausted  durinj^t^'e  day,  by  a  diTrst  whtch  i^^pri^iMed'  mj^wtetf 
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tomentsed  all  night  by  the  dysentery,  I  despaiied  of  reaching  the 
place  where  I  hoped  to  find  the  succour  of  which  I  had  so  much 
need.  Very  few  large  rivers  are  met  with  in  the  country  of  Ka^ 
bou,  but  they  are  deep ;  whfn  we  had  to  pass  one  of  them,  Bou*- 
kari,  borrowing  the  lonjg  stick  which  I  carried  in  my  hand,  took  upon 
him  to  pope  out  the  ford,  whieh  it  was  not  easy  to  find  amidst  the 
forests  that  bcMrdered  the  streams;  the  waters  overflowing  the 
bamks,  generally  covered  the. trunks  of  suqh  trees  as  served  for 
bridges.  In  spite  of  these  obstacles,  we  arrived  at  Sumakonda, 
on  the  ISth.  I  learned  here,  in  the  night,  that  the  inhabitants  in- 
tended to  plunder  my  baggage,  as  they  supposed  my  illness  would 
prevent  me  from  making  any  resistance.  On  this,  we  prepared  to 
depart  before  day-light,  while  the  robbers  were  asleep.  We  had 
quitted  their  territory  before  they  could  have  time  to  overtake  us. 
oefore  night  we  were  at  Seraconda,  where  the  rain  obliged  us  to 
pass  a  day*  On  the  15th,  we  set  off  again  ;  the  roads,  though 
almost  impoasable  fnim  the  rains,  were  covered  with  slave^ealers 
and  salt  merpbants«  The  latter  came  from  Geba,  and  were  going 
into  the  countries  to  the  east ;  the  former  were  going  to  die  sea* 
coast  to  the  west ;  they  drove  their  slaves,  who  were  fastened  to- 
gether by  the  neck,  with  long  sticks.  We  could  not  reach  Bissa 
Amadi  before  sun-set.  We  set  off  next  day,  but  my  guides,  see- 
ing the  paleness  of  my  face,  were  afraid  I  dbould  expire  by  the 
Wfiy,  At  two  o*clock,  we  were  rec^ved,  by  the  chief  of  Kansoraly , 
who  had  a  bed  of  twisted  reeds  prepared  under  his  gallery.  These 
beds,  made  by  the  Mandingos,  are  so  Ught,  that  travellers  may 
carry  them  in  their  bajggafle. 

I  ncKt  sent  Boukan  wiu  a  letter  to  the  Portuguese  command- 
ant  of  Geba,  in  which  I  requested  some  tea,  sugar,  and  tobacco. 
I  gave  him  a  string  of  coral  for  his  expences,  Geba  being  near 
the  village  where  I  was.  Boukari  returned  the  next  morning, 
shoutinff  for  joy.  The  provisions  with  which  the  Portuguese  had 
loaded  nim,  consisted  of  port  wine,  three  new  loaves  of  bread, 
sugar,  and  snuff;  this  last  article  was  necessary,  on  account  of 
the  head-adies  to  which  I  had  been  subject.  Boukari  had  con- 
ceived an  unbounded  admiration  for  the  Portuguese;  but  the 
town  whidi  they  inhabited  was,  he  thought,  no  better  than  those 
of  the  n^;roes.  A  Joloff  had  acted  as  interpreter,  to  make  my 
wants  known,  for  no  one  understood  my  French  letter.  He  had 
been  desired  to  persuade  me  to  repair  to  Geba,  where  I  should 
receive  every  possible  attention.  Regardless  of  the  aversion  ma- 
nifested by  my  Mahometan  guides,  on  seeing  me  uncork  the 
botdes  which  contained  wine,  I  drank  a  tittle  caUbash  full  of  it. 
This  cordial  having  cheered  my  spirits,  I  jocosely  asked  my  host 
to  taste  it,  and,  in  defiance  or  Mahomet,  he  complied.  Wine, 
hreadf  and  sugar,  had  such  an  effect  on  me,  after  five  months  ab» 
s^noaoc^  that,  although  I  took  them  in  very  small  quantities,  they 
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producod  a  Daroxysm  of  fever.  I  thei^ore.resolved,  the  nexit 
day,  (the  lOtn,).  ^  ^^  ^^  ^'^  Geba,  situated  louth-east  of  Kan^ 
Bondy.  When  in  n^t  c^  this  place,  inhabited  by  Europeans,  I 
shouted  for  joy,  like  mariners  approaehing  a  harbour  after  a  tedi- 
ous Toya^.  My  entrance  partook  of  the  burlesque  in  it;  a  Eu- 
ropean with  a  lonff  beard,  clothed  like  a  nesro,  and  mounted  on 
an  ass,  could  not  but  be  a  spectacle ;  the  mhabitants,  who  ran 
out  g£  their  houses  to  see  me,  seemed  to  doubt  whether  I  really 
belcmged  to  the  race  of  whites.  M.  Dioaui,  the  governor,  waited 
forme  at  his  door,  when  I  alighted,  andf  took  me  into  his  house. 
To  European  eyes,  it  seemed  to  suit  the  guest ;  it  was  a  lam 
square  mud  house,  consisting  of  a  ^und-9oor,  and  roofed  wiUi 
thatch,  wherein  the  light  got  admission  with  difficulty ;  the  pri- 
son for  malefactors  was  close  by.  In  a  dark  hall^  the  command- 
ant received  his;2visitors ;  straw  beds  were  placed  all  round,  on 
which  the  negroes  seated  themselves  indiscriminately  with  the 
Europeans,  from  whom  they  were  to  be  distinguished  oidy  by 
their  colour.  The  etiquette  here  was  not  very  troublesome ;  you 
might  whistle,  sing,  lie  down  on  the  bed  to  sleep,  and  eat  when 
3'ou  think  fit,  a  liberty  the  more  extraordinary,  as  every  (me  who 
passes  the  door  must  take  off  his  hat  respectfuUy,  wnether  the 
master  be  within  or  not.  After  I  had  entered,  the  principal  in^ 
habitants  came  to  hear  the  account  of  my  travels ;  some  wonder** 
ed  that  a  Frenchman  should  come  to  a  Portuguese  settlement,  un« 
less  from  political  motives.  This  opinion  I  was«.obli^;ed  to  coun» 
tenet  The  commandant  wished  me  to  steep  in  his  house;  he 
testified  concern  that  he  had  no  medicines  to  offer  me  ;  but  he 
hoped  that  the  care  which  would  be  taken  of  me  would  quicidy 
re-establish  my  health.  He  conducted  me  to  a  lai^ge  mud  nut  at 
a  very  little  distance  from  hb  own,  where  his  wife  directed  a  cham- 
ber to  be  prepured  for  me.  Never  was  I  so  overjoyed  as  at  this 
moment,  by  tne  attentions  which  this  kind  negress  lavished  up- 
on me.  My  Marabout  Joined  me  in  returning  thanks  to  Goa ; 
*'  My  white  man  is  saved  r  he  exclaimed,  taking  Madame  Dioqui 
by  the  hand.  In  fact,  after  five  months  of  every  sort  of  priva- 
tion, I  found  a  good  bed  cff  bamboo  leaves,  a  musquito  curtain, 
white  linen,  tea,  butter,  in  short,  all  the  conveniences  to  which 
we  are  accustomed  in  Europe.  The  gratitude  which  I  felt  for 
such  affectionate  cares  was  the  stronger,  as,  being  a  total  stranger 
to  the  persons  who  lavished  them  upon  me,  I  owed  them  solely 
to  their  benevolence. 

The  stay  I  made  at  Geba,  enabled  me  to  collect  some  inforaia* 
tion  respecting  the  adjacent  country.  The  country  between  the 
rivers  of  Rio  Grande,  Gambia,  and  Geba,  bears  the  name  of 
Kabou ;  it  is  very  fertile ;  the  inhabitants  cultivate  lice,  millet, 
and  knaize,  widi  a  little  indigo  and  cotton.  The  rmns  which  fall 
froDi  Mqr  till  the  end  of  October  are  abundant;  but^the  winds 
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do  not  blow  with  the  sain«  Tioleade  as  in  countries  lAore  to  the 
east  Th^  dknkte  vi  hot,  dacttp^  siid  unhealthj.  Ab-  the  oou  - 
trj  is  compost  ef  plains  titAjy  the  wM€r  stands  upoa  it;  the 
people  avari  themseKes  of  this  for  th^  cnltiTation  of  nte.  Eabou 
» tnhabitied  by  several  nations ;  tte  M iu)dingos  ai^  tnosC  ta^derous, 
and  their  bngua^  th^  only  onitf  in  ^seL  Their  iiMages  i^re  l&tgt 
and  popul«M!if^ ;  their  fields  ar^  dddvltted  with  ei^,  but  th^  in- 
habitants  ai^  insolent,  inhbifpit^I^  toveto^,  aAd  apt  t6  pilfer. 
They  an^,  in  genera^  possessed  of  llp^ddth.  Metet  df  Aede  Man- 
dingos  ar«  Pagans,  iks  weD  as  the  Poulas^  W&o  idhAbit  tfte  feula^ 
komas.  Application  must  be  ta^  fot  coiii;  ptoviidtos,  and 
ganie,  for  th^  wee  skilful  hunters.  They  make  brtady  With  t6r^ 
mented  hon^y ;  from  the  immei^^  ^fuantity  of  wax  whi<^  the 
Portugue^  purehase  of  thienr,  bees  MusC  be  Tery  ecMmMML-  The 
huts  ih-  the.  tilhiges,  inhabited  by  these  Poiilas,  are  ranged  ill  two 
Toir^  and  form  a  wide  lon^  street  These  vilhttes  a^  frequently 
lit  War  with  one  anodier,  and  the  prisdners  aresoli  ii  Geba.  Thia 
P6ttiigui6se  establishment  in  the  eiCmntry  of  the  Saussais  if iandm- 
1^  i?  about  sisty  lei^es  to  the  north-east  df  Bistei^r,  a  Portu-^ 

SiiMi  fert  on.the  sea-coast  Geba  eoonsti  entmly  df  i^ud  houses ; 
en^i^  no  foit;  some  black  soldiers  caus^  rasped!  to  btt  puki  to 
th^  government,'  which  is  rather  tnild  than  i^oleht  BdHnded  on 
the'  sbtitb  by  a  marshy  river,  and  6n  the  east  by  mountains,  it  la 
owe  df  the  most  unhealthy  situations  on  tlie  suifaee  6t  the  gtobe^ 
I  on}y  saw  Ihree  Europeans  there,  but  so  eti^ttta^,  that  they 
might  have  been  faken  tot  spectres.  ThiA  pc^uUttklnj  about- !i^eti 
hundtied  and'fifty  individuals,  is-oompoaed  A  madc^  and  miilatlEoes, 
it4io  are  called  whites,  becaiii^  all  Whb  arfe  free  daitn  tlflit  djstifi&i^ 
fion.  Qrangest  lemons,  guavas,  yantt,  cassarfijj'  ndi  lifat^,,aiJound 
at  Greba.  Oxen,  sheep,  goats,  pigs,  and  ponltty,.  ttnt  common. 
The  commerce  consists  in  hidei^  wax,  ivory,  add  sltfvte,  which 
sare  sent  to  Bissao.  Having  reason  to  suppose;  ift  die;  end  of  six 
days,  that  my  stay  might  appear  troublesDme^'I  availed  myniSlf  of 
the  departure  of  a  vessel  for  Bissao,  wbem  I  hO|Mlt  tO'dnd  tf  diit» 
bound  for  Europe.  ;  f  much  wished'  tO  evince  ih^  grafifude  to  I^ 
Dioqui,  whose  hopitality  had  been  so  serviceama  to'ifltf.  Whea 
about  to  depart,  some  fresh  bread,  and  A  liltbi  t^  wefe  bf^caidit  me 
fot  my  voyage ;  this  new  attention  en  the  paM  of  Miidimiie  IKdqui 
was^  veiy  weS  worth  the  present  I  made  h^r  of  a  whole  string  of 
oorti ;  It  was  a  triffing  acknowledgment  for  her  generoas'oMiduct 
towards  me ;  however,  the  gift  appeared  of  so  much  vdtie  to  her^ 
that  raisitt^  her  hahds' to  Heaven,  she  impllored  its  prMebtmn  for 
me'.  I  patted  from  ttty  worthy' hosts' with  regret,  and' ill  die  eten- 
itog  df  me'Sid  of  Aug^,  eiMarked  On  the  river  of  Geba.  My 
dVi^  exieitcd  the  laughter  of  the  negro  stiihirs.  Iweilt  kAo  tfafa 
cabin,  to  shelter  myself  from,  the  rain,  but  they  obliged  bm  to  lea^e 
i{>  Atid  to  lie  cm  the  dedc,  exposed  to  the  iniMntfl^^ef  Awaii^  td 
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acbomixiodate  three  monstrous  neeresses.  They  dso  hincterd  me 
ftoiii  cookmg  my  dinner,  so  th^t  I  wesibvced  to  make  shift  with  a 
few  eups  of  tea,  which  Boukari  prepared  with  the  water  used  for 
waalmig  their  ketdes.  I  endured  tnese  inconveniences  for  thive 
days.  At  last,  on  the  6th  of  August,  I  arrived  at  Bissao^  ex- 
hausted by  the  want  of  proper  nourishment,  and  wet  to  the  skin 
widi  die  rain.  On  the  nver  of  Geba,  the  low  and  wooAy  banks 
ser¥e  as  a  retreat  for  a  number  of  river  horses,  that  aport  in  its 
muddy  waters.  On  huidiifg,  the  large  sice  of  my  Bamhwa'hat, 
the  thickness  of  my  beard,  the  long  stidi  with  which  I  walke'd, 
my  clothes,  ahnast  in  rags,  drew  around  me  a  crowd  of  negroes^ 
who  inceMintly  laughed  at  my  impearanee.  A  Portuguese  seijeant 
drew  his  sword  andrestoied  ordfer ;  he  then  told jrae  to  follow  him, 
and  oonltnued  to  keep  off  the  multitude  wliieh  instructed  the 
street  k»ding  to  tke  fint.  When  at  the  g^,  the  black  sentinel, 
aaid  to  me  in  Portuguese:  *'  Comrade,  lake  off  your  hat*"  Of* 
fended  at  sudi  an  order,  I  surveyed  tUs  negro  with  a  menadng 
air,  and  pulled  my  hat  down  further.  I  was  announced  to  M. 
de  Mattos,  the  governor,  and  appeared  in  the  midst  of  a  numer* 
oils  circle  of  officers.*  The  governor  seated  me  by  his  nde — a 
kind  attentiim  on  his  part,  for  the  water  which  dripped  from  my 
dothes,  wetted  ^e  floor  of  his  apartment.  All  eyes  were  fixed 
on  me ;  my  dress  appeared  to  some  to  be  a  disguise.  The  gover- 
nor enquired  what  motive  had  induced  me  to  travel  into  ine  in- 
terior OT  Africa ;  my  answers  appeared  satisfactory  to  him.  He 
then  ordered  fVesh  bread,  tea,  and  butter,  to  be  set  before  me, 
and  Doured  out  the  first  cup  for  me  himself;  AfWr  this,  he  re- 
tireo,  and  left  me  to  take  my  breakfast.  My  only  claim  to  this 
kindness,  was  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  M.  l5ioqui.  When 
I^  had  breakfksted,  an  officer  conducted  me  to  a  good  stone  house, 
situiited  on  the  sea-shore.  As  I  had  a  violent  attack  of  fever,  X 
went  to. bed,  and  having  slept  soundly,  on  awaking  I  felt  relieved, 
I  was  congratulating  myself^on  this  happy  change,  when  the  news 
was  brouefit  me,  that  my  ass  had  perished  in  the  sea.  This  poor 
beast  hj|a  rendered  me  important  services,  and  his  loss  gave  me 
nnoere  cdaicerp,  I  was  thus  deprived  of  every  resource  for  reach* 
ing  the  Senegal  by  land. 

I  was  still  in  bed,  when  a  nesro  brought  me  a  bundle  of  new 
clothes,  and  an  invitation  from  tne  governor  to  dine  with  him  ;  but 
I  was  too  ill  to  accept  it  An  hour  afterwards,  a  superb  tniy  was 
brought  me,  contaimng  six  exquisite  dishes^  whidi  my  fever  prer 
vented  n\e  from^tastingt  M.  de  Mattos  treated  me  with  the  same 
liberality,  during  my  stay  at  Bissap.  This  governor  is  about  thirty 
years  or  age;  he  is  of  a  commanding  stature^  with  a  look  indicative 
of  high  birth.  His  generosity  is  unlimited,  and  his  fortune  is  im« 
mens^.  In  the  momin^I  repaired  to  the  governor,  to  thank  him  for 
his  attentions ;  I  had  put  op  the  clothes  he  sent  me.    The  effect 
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produced  oti  tb6  inhaibtanto,  by  this  change  of  dreos,  was'astopisk* 
ing.  Some  of  the  officers,  no  doubt  jealous  of  the'  favours  sftiewn  me 
by  the  governor,  would  recapitulate  the  taking  of  Lisbon  by.  the 
Frendiy  and  the  appearance  of  one  of  our  frigates  at  Bissao,  for  the 

Surpose  of  cannonading  that  fort  It  was  impossible  for  me  to  with* 
raw  myself  from  these  observations  so  quickly  as  I  could  have  wisb« 
ed.  The  rains,  which  fell  durine  the  months  of  August,  September, 
and  October,  added  to  the  suffocating  heat,  had  so  reduced  mj 
strength,  that  I  seldom  quitted  my  bed.  Boukairi  was  incessant* 
ly  at  my  side,  and  at  length  I  was  enabled  to  overcome,  i^sthout 
the  aid  of  art^  the  attacks  of  '^wo  severe  illnesses,  and  die*  malig* 
nant  influence  of  the  climate.  I  recovered  strength,  in  some  de- 
gree, with  the  dry  season.  I  then  solicited  M.  de  M attos  to  fur- 
nish me  with  the  means  of  proceeding  by  wat^r  to  Mansua,  whence 
I  intended  to  repair,  by  land,  to  the  ranks  of  the  Gambia.  M. 
de  Mattos  gave  me  a  bullock  to  carry  me  and  my  merchandize. 
^  On  the  1st  of  November,  I  wfent  to  take  leave  of  M.  de  Mattos  ; 
he  gave  me  all  the  provisions  necessary  for  my  voyage,  and  letters 
for  the  commandant  of  Geba,  wliither  I  wa.  returning.  I  parted 
from  M.  de  Mattos  with  the  grief  that  is  feltin  leaving  a  father ; 
he  had  indeed  been  one  to  me.  To  his  kindness,  I  am  indebted 
for  my  life.  As  soon  as  we  had  lost  (right  of  Bissao,  we  anchor- 
ed in  the  river  of  the  Balantes,  to  purchase  salt,  which  the  people 
extract  from  the  earth  by  ebullition.  We  remained  three  oay  vn 
this  river ;  a  considerable  quantity  of  salt  was  purchased  with 
tobacco ;  seven  leaves  were  given  for  forty  pounds  of  salt.  When 
the  nuttter  of  the  canoe  had  finished  his  traffic,  we  returned  to  the 
river  of  Geba. 

On  the  9th  of  November,  we  arrived  at  the  village  of  Geba. 
The  commandant  received  me  with  the  same  kindness  as  in  my 
first  visit,  and  lodged  me  at  the  house  of  an  inhabitant  of  the  fac- 
tory. We  were  occupied  until  the  l8th  in  procuring  a  guide,  but 
it  was  impossible  to  purchase  either  a  horse,  an  ass,  or  a  bullock 
for  me  to  ride  on,  in  a  country  destitute  of  these  animals.  Bou- 
kari,  judging  me  incapable  of  aeain  travelling  on  foot,  thought  it 
best  to  return  to  Bissao.  *  M.  &  Mattos  reoeived  me  with  joy. 
Two  French  ships  from  Senegal  were  lying  before  his  house,  but, 
alas  !  in  a  few  oays,  one  of  these  vessels  sailed  for  the  Rio  Pungo, 
the  other  for  the  Cape  de  Verd  islands.  This  sudden  disappmnU 
ment  brought  on  a  violent  paroxysm  of  fever.  A  mistake  saved 
my  life ;  I  asked  for  ipecacuanna,  and  the  governor  sent  me  a 
strong  emetic  I  swallowed  this  medicine,  and  recovered.  The 
arriv^  of  M.  Bandings  schooner  from  Goree,  also  contributed  to 
the  re-establishment  of  my  health.  I  was  ready  to  embark  on  the 
8d  of  January  I8l9.  The  settleipent  of  Bissao,  situated  in  eleven 
degrees  righteen  minutes  north  latitude,  is  placed  at  the  south- 
west^n  extremity  of  a  large  island,  formed  by  the  river  Greba, 
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near  its  efflux  into  the  ooeaii«  Hie  graand  an  wbi<^  tl^^  i^tde* 
ment  is  hvSltj  ihoggh  k>w^  and  snrroinided  hj  itaMant  wajier,  if 
rtoney.  The  sprihgs  wUcb  supptj^  il  wkh  watt^have  a  an^^hj 
taste/ which  inoicat^i  thek*  un^moiesonie  quality*  The  climate  m 
danip  and  buniing ;  the  heat,  dann|^  the  tainy  aeaapHy  is  suflS)- 
cating,  and  almost 'insuppQrtflS>le» '  Bissao  is  defended  by  4  stone 
fort,  tery  spacious,  and  surrounded  by  a  iride  ditch.  Though 
capable  of  withstanding  the  attacks  of  the  neighbouring  nations, 
it  could  not  resist  those  of  Europeans ;  the  banracks>  t|he  chapel, 
and  the  govemor^s  house,  occupy  the  nuterior.  The  garriaon  is 
composea  of  blacks,  mulattoes,  and  a  few  whites*  The  aoldi^ 
have  neither  shoes  nor  uniforms ;  some  wear  small  bdmets,  or 
round  hats,  others  are  muffled  up  in  robes  made  of  flowered  Qot« 
tons ;  and  most  of  them  are  clotned  in  ncs.  Their  pay  consists 
of  a  few  leaves  of  tobacco  every  day,  witn  which  they  purchase 
rice,  and  the  fruits  of  the  country ;  they  eat  neither  meat  liqr  bread, 
and  water  is  their  only  chink.  Notwithstan<£og  these  privations, 
this  garrison  loses  fewer  men  than  our  settlements* 

The  Portuguese  have  contrived,  widibut   force,  to  win  the 
attachment  of  tdl  the  negro  nations  that  surround  them^     All  tbe 
commerce  of  Bis^ap,  which  is  carried  on  by  barter^  is  exclusively 
in  the  hands  of  the  eovemor;    the  inhabitants  are  destitute  of 
industry,  and  genen^l^  poor.    Foreign  vessels,  at  Bissao,  pay  fifty- 
nx  piastres  for  anchorage  dues.     Rough  wax  is  sold  to  the  £uro. 
peans  for  twenty  piastres  the  hundred  waght;    refined  wax  at 
twenty^fburpiasti^;   ivory,  six  francs  per  pound;   a  slave  for 
one  hundrecl  and  twen^y*five  piastres  in  goods*    Thirty  pounds  of 
rice  are  eouivalent  to  one  piastre.     This  settlement  supplies  an- 
nually, about  fifteen  thousand  piastres  worth  c£  wipe,  tmd  four 
thousand  of  ivojy.    Meat  is  rare  at  Bissao,  on  acppwt  of  the 
small  consumption  amon^  the  Europeans. '    Bullocks,  are  sn^l ; 
there  are  no  sne^,  but  abundance  of  hogs  and  poultiy;  of  fidi. 
there  is  no  want     Grame  is  not  common.    Muze,  foigpe,  vamiL 
potatoes,  cassada,  bananas,  papaws,  guavasand  oraQges»  abopn^- 
throughout  the  country ;  millet  is  vety  scarce.     The  territory  o£ 
the  Papels  extends  from  the  river  6eba  to  that  of  CaohiO)  whic^ 
^Iso  belongs  to  the  Portuguese.    These  people  want  no  other 
weapon  then  a  very  long  siu>re,  which  they  use  with  great  dex- 
terity, even  against  enemies  provided  with  fire-arms.      Large 
herds  of  oxen  constitute  then:  wealth.    On  the  frontiers  of  the 
^^pels,  dvrell  the  Balantes,  whose  language  is  entirely  difierent. 
'fhe  Portuguese  have  little  communication  with  this  cruel  and 
savage  people.     Their  industry  is  confined  to  the    sale  of  salt 
There  are  as  many  chiefs  as  villages  among  these  Pagan  tribes. 
Mahometanism,  however,  has  found  means  to  form  empires,  and 
to  gather  together  a  numerous  population.     These  people  are  in* 
^*M»ntly  at  war  with  one  another.     A  few  days  afler  our  depar- 
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ture  from  Bissao,  we  feH  in  with  a  Tefsd  at  aea,  the  crew  of 
which  had  perished  in  a  gale  of  wind.  Ha?in£  j>unelvea  escaped 
this  tempest,  we  made  doiee  on  the  8th  cS  January.  I  landed 
the  same  day,  and  returned  thanks  to  the  dirine  Providence,  for 
having  preserved  me  amidst  the  toils  and  dangers  to  which  I  had 
been  exposed.  I  cannot  describe  the  pleasure  I  felt  on  finding 
myself  once  more  among  my  countrymen :  those  who  knew  me^ 
had  given  me  up  for  lost.  Notwithstanding  their  wish  not  to 
fatigue  me,  and  my  own  weakness,  which  cbmanded  rqiose,  I 
could  not  help  giving  them  an  account  of  some  of  my  adventures. 
I  was  so  impadent  to  return  to  France,  that  I  en^a^ed  a  horse 
and  an  ox  of  bunden  at  Pakar,  and  set  out  in  the  mgnt  of  the  9th 
of  January.  For  a  few  days,  therefore,  I  resumed  the*  mode  of 
hie  to  which  1  had  been  habituated  for  several  months^  and  pro- 
ceeding along  the  coast  iiom  Dakar,  we  pursued  the  route  which 
led  inu>  the  interior,  along  the  swamps  situated  behind  the  sand 
hills,  which  hid  the  ocean  feom  our  view.  The  greater  part  of 
these  inundated  lands,  is  covered  with  cassada  and  yams.  On 
reachii^  Babagu^,  on  the  15th  of  January,  1819, 1  sent  Boukari 
to  St.  £ouis,  to  procure  the  clothes  necessary  for  me  to  enter  the 
town.  The  same  evening,  I  had  the  inexpresable  pleasure  of 
embradng  my  friends :  most  of  them  oonduded  that  I  had  sunk 
under  the  fatigues  of  a  journey  which  had  lasted  a  whole  year. 
But  I  was  particularly  re)(Hced  at  sedng  M.  de  Fleuriau ;  during 
my  absence,  he  had  manifested  much  uneasiness  at  not  receiving 
any  tidings  of  me;  my  death,  which  he  considered  as  nearly 
certain,  made  this  excellent  officer  repent  die  encoura^ment 
he  had  given  to  an  enterprize  which  had  involved  me  m  des* 
traction.  I  did  not  fail  to  acknowledge  the  important  services 
of  Boukari,  and  solicited  for  him  the  grant  of  a  piece  of  land 
on  the  island  of  St.  Louis,  upon  which  he  might  build  himself 
*  a  brick  house.  My  request  was  granted ;  M.  de  Fleuriau  also 
made  him  a  present  of  different  articles  of  merchandize.  The 
attentions  bestowed  on  me  by  my  friends,  particularly  Dr.  Calvd 
and  M.  Mille,  could  not  restore  me  to  healtn  during  toe  month  I 
passed  at  St  Louis.  Fearing  that  I  should  sink  under  a  disorder 
which  had  returned  with  redoubled  violence,  I  embarked  in  a 
merchant  vessel,  La  Normande,  for  France.  'Afier  a  slhort  pas- 
sage, I  landed  at  Havre,  on  the  ^rd  of  March,  1819:  a  few  aays 
brought  me  into  the  bosom  of  my  family,  at  Paris. 
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ITINERARY. 


(Tkne  miUanutiefme  French  league,  of  25  to  the  degree.) 


KraGJX)M  OP  CA  YOE. 

MAMCt  DISTAVCSI  POXXT4 

ofthevilli^ei*  ixoiii  one  place  to     of  the 


VAMEf  DUTAKCE8  POIITTft 

of  the  villagei.    fiomanepleoe       of  the- 


mother.  compaas. 


DtDieddei 
Niakn 

Modache  3  S  -£. 

Teiba  3  8..S..E. 

Moctazd  Loo  3  S.-S.rE. 

liftaintei  4  S.-S— E. 

Thcnine  6  S.«S>*c«> 

Coque  10  S.4i..£. 

KINGDOM  OF  THE  lOLOFS. 

£.  Mth  S..E. 


lUhfine  40 

Tiankta  ft 

Un  village  3 

Fampt  7 

Gauniae  2 

Tioen  8 

Paooiir  0 
Ooarnkrore  (capitale)      6 

Medina  6 

Caiuea  i» 

Krokrol  6 


S.MthS..E. 

K.-N.-E. 
E.-N.-E. 
8..E. 

N..E. 
E. 


Loiiga6 

Bod4 

Un  Tillage 

Cogne  Amadi 

Saotimatiou 

Konomba 

Dianaocone 

Maranufita 


to  another. 
11 
10 
16 
4 
12 
18 

la 

10 


eonijMik 

S..E. 

E. 

S.-E. 

&.£. 

S.«£> 

S. 


EMPIRE  OF  FOUTA  DIALLON. 


FOUTATOHO. 

E.  l-4th  N. 

N.-E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

S.-E. 

E. 

E.  l-4tfa  S.-E. 

8*«E. 


Bala  90 

Boqoe  2 

Longangui  6 

Galoe  6 

Diaba  4 

Agoam  9 

Pad^  6 

Uio  16 

Moge  4 
Amadi-Chanmaret         6 

cy  H       S.-E. 

SiaopaU  1 1        S— E. 

Sedababambi  I        S—E. 
Baoai  I        S.-E; 

Cnel  6        N. 

DandiaH  6        N. 
Cand  6        S. 

Kaatiobanibt  0        S. 

Ottarenicour  10        S. 

Aoret  19        S. 
Dialobi  6        S. 

Diotte  9        S. 

Dendoud^  ThiaU         20        S. 

KINGDOM  OF  BONDOU. 

BoqaeqnlUe  10        S. 
Dottbd  7        S. 

iKemore  19        S.-S.-E* 
Boqui  9        8. 

Goumel  10        8. 


La  Gamble 

Cacagn£ 

Itandieni 

Ni^bel 

Langu^banA 

Laadoumari 

Naddi 

Kaata 

MaU 

Pob^ 

f^lata 

Foundentani 

Bandeia 

Songiii 

Toulou 

Rumbd^  Toulou 

Sources  du  Rio-Grande 

et  de  la  Gamble 
Un  village 
CambaJia. 
Cala 

F^nolengue 
Ruinbd6.Gali 
Doogu6 
S^foura 
Un  rumbda 
BM 
Courbari 

Source  de  la  Faleme 
Niogo 
PouKou 
Timbo 


108S..8.-W.,S.-S.-£. 


7  S.-E. 

7  8. 

6  S. 
9  S.-S..W. 
4  E. 

8  8. 

7  S.-E. 
G  S..E. 

14  S.-E. 

4  &.£. 

1  i  8..8..E. 

10  S..S..E. 

7  8.-S..E. 

12  S,-S.-W. 

3  N.-N.-vr- 

6  W. 

4  8. 

7  ^.1.4thS.-E. 
6  E. 
4  8..S..E 
6  S*-S.*£ 

4.  a 

6  S.-S.-W. 

4  8. 

3  S.-S.>J!«* 

3  S-E. 

2  N.-N.-W. 

12  8. 

13  S.-S.-W. 

8  S.-S.-E. 


RETOUR. 

EMPIRE  DU  FOUTA;  DIALLON. 

Timbo 

Caisea  d*Abdoul  2 

Poukou  6 

Sumbalako  8 

Dalaba  8 
Sources  du  Senegal        8 

Por^daka  3 

Niogo  12 


N. 

N.l-4thN.W 

W.unptuIN, 

W. 

N. 

N. 

E. 
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yAVXS  DISTANCES  ^      FoxyTt 

ofOeTUli^gn.   from  obe  pbce'to     of  the 

ooropan. 
N.y  an  pea£. 

N.-N.-E. 

N..N-W.  . 

N.  >  un  peu  £. 

N. 

W. 

W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

TENDA. 
Tembimasiri  3        W. 

€aTillage  9        W. 

TENUA.  MA  IE. 
Bio^Giaade  10        W. 


another. 

BnmbdiPftnvi 

12 

LaliA 

10 

BumM^Iidi 

B 

Thaai 

12 

NlanuuTa 

16 

Baiid6iA 

24 

TJn?iUage 

ai 

Bour6 

3 

PtDalk 

12 

Aid^tcnkata 

6 

RumbcU  Koubmxn* 

7 

B«DU]a 

10 

Un  runibd^ 

12 

VAMEI  DUT^KCES  POIlTTt 

of  the  vaUgML   flomoiieiilaaB      .dfthe 

to  another.        oompaM. 


Faran 

Diafane 

Comhade 

Kambabe3^ 

Kanloli 

Un  Foulakondft 

Kikiore 

Ej|d6 


2  W. 

10  #. 

8  W.   . 

10  N.-W. 

8  X..W. 

6  N.-W. 

5  N.-W. 

12  N.  1.4th  S.W. 


COUNTRY  OF  KA^OU. 

BiOLGninde  5 

Puiorj  9 

Diaman  9 

Kandiane  12 

Sttmakondi  16  . 

S£xakon<|a  20 

Bisaa-Amadi  24 

Sjuisonl^  15 

Gdba  16 


N. 

W. 

W. 

N.-N.-W. 

N.-N.-W. 

N.-N..W. 

W.41..W. 
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VOCABULARY 


OF  THE 


ibtOF,  POULE,  Sr  SERREBM  LANGUAGES 


xy^Lian. 

lOLOF. 

POtrLE* 

EKOLIIB. 

lOLOF. 

POULC. 

Tobuy 

Gucnd^ 

ISaut 

A  box 

Ouakand4 

BenAeoIe 

Needle 

PouiM 

Mesalal 

I.iame 

Bonnia  laddir 

Tree 

Guerap 
Dieqiul 

Lekki 

Good 

Backna 

Komodio 

To  sit  down 

Dioodo 

Blind  of  an 

eye 

Docko 

Today 
Oitricii 

Tei 

And4 

Mouth 

Gmmi 

Oudonko 

Bahft 

Ndao 

Bowela 

TektekU 

;  Blind 

Goumdo,  tall^ 

Arm 

Loko 

Diongo 

To  bathe 

Sango 

Lotadi 

Duck 

Cranqud 

Tiagal 

Beeid 

S4k1m 

Lebi6ouar4 

Canoe 

^Calgue 

I  Aha 

Iron  bar 

Baraouin 

Quiver 

B?ron 

Much 

Baiena 

Koh^Ti. 

Fleih 

I»P 

Tfo 

Butter 

THoa 

Lebbeur 

To  ling 

Ouai 

lenide 

Wliite 

Toubabi 

Toubeko 

Acat 

Moune 

Oullondou 

Ox 

Nac 

Nague 
Tarde 

Hot 

Niae 

Onlli 

Todrmk 

Nan 

Cauldron 

Caoudix 

Baima 

Fkevood 

Motte 

X^wd 

Chief 

Bom 

liambda 
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svoLisa. 


Sbht 


Goil 


lOLOP. 


PhM 

Cmum 

Bd 


Kafl 

Cud 
To  cot 
Knife 
Toipit 

UWB0OI» 


Bmtioitift 

OmiktAdt 
Boinb 


PaeU 

TOuB 


D«y 


to- 


FmucI 

Elkk 

DcnacOA 


Teith  Gocni 

£]ephaiits*teelfaOuciie  old 

BMicputs  Tate 

DerQ  Sutaiu 

God    ,  J-«IU 

Tiagm  Baxam 

Biandj  Sanghra 

Townte  fiinde 

Elephant  Nid 
Swora 
Slave 

Womaii 
Pregnant  ditto 
Woman  of  evil 

Ufe 
Ixon 
IVef 
Sowing  tlitead 

Anow 
Brodier 
Cold 
Muaqiiet 


Diam 


Safera 
Diguin 
Diguinbina 
Gaxbo 


POULC. 

Ont^ 

Poattuni 

Sonkoudou 

Bteua 

Baouandou 

Aiaanuui 

Tiarkdnga 

Paodelana 

Baba 

Bogonl 
TaddU 

Toiiidi 

Moxoiiat 

Bouol 

DiaknoUfllU 

Ham 

Diango 

FabilangD 

Nkuii 

Nmrtnioua 

Rotari 

IbEi 

J-aUa 

Fededoa 

Coniam 

VLnd« 

Niooa 

iSlQama 

Matioodo 

FitanoD 

Idoud£ 

Biangole 

DcmSo 

Dtbondo 

Del 


SyOLIlB. 


lOLOP. 


POVI^t 


Ven 
Ouin 


Back-goiv 

Lioul 

Fetal 


IMamdi 

Paongale 

GaTooul 

Bidodabbo 

Comal 

Minimdo 


Mift  Sau 

Tongue  Ismm/k 

To  vaah  one*ft-Baaf 
idf 


Oabondi 

lid^oofin   Gidttdabi 
Cten 

I>»8dl 

Saddi 


Bed 
Book 

Wolf 
Hand 
MaiM 
Honae 


Wicked 


To  eat 

To  walk 

MiieliieTOiii 

To  lie 

Theaen 

Mother 

To  bite 

Death 

Note 

Black 

No 

Night 


^ 


Tfanaft 

Great 

Coat 

Fish-hook 

61 


Inmit 
Tothiinr 


Goiar 

Magna 
Boubou 

Demba 
Kaia 


Feta  Fflcaret 
(dimkFou- 
taDialUm) 

Gorin 

Ofroa 

Dand^ 

Maounoond^ 

Dolaki 

Onandi 


Bl 

Nails 

Gold 

Ears 

Y«i 

Bread 

Basket 

Paper 

To  speak 

Skhi^ 

Father 

Farrot 

Little 

Feet 

Stone 

^ 
To  weep 

Lead 

Rain 

Feather 

Dagger 

Fish 
Hen 
Rat 
Queen 


Qudo 

AjQki 

leooude 

Coseal 

Verloude 


Kuig 
£iaU 
Sopcnt 
To  hiss 
Monkef 


Lai 

Bownd 
Loko 

Kcgoe 
TI010 
Mousse 
Venne 


Dockanx 

Bakonl^ 

Fen 

Gucie 

Dei 

Matt 

Deheina 

Jplof 
Diet 

Goudiiui 

Ken 

Phdi 

Oura^a 
Nappe 
Ouaou 

Catdei 

Ouacal 

Der 

Bai 

Tibi 

Csld 

T^qna 

Dol 

Nanott 

DibV 

Beter 

Tao 

Donqu^ 


Deftert 

Fooutnd 

Dwngo 

Makari 

Sopdou 

ihaindiBnio 


Padca  (c*est  leLabU 
mdtportogais) 


£ddou 
NiamdA 

ModiaH 

FcnandA 

Guaia 

loonuna 

NaddA 

Maid^ 

Incr« 

Baleo 

Hah 

Dicnuna 

Batiodi 

Sondoi< 

Segade 

Cagn< 

NoAou 

Ekiougourgii 

Bouimi 

Haud^ 

Cahiet 

Hale 

Gounm 

Baba 

Soherou 

Seda 

Fdo        f 

Tindoiig^t' 
Ouaidii 

Bedck 

Tobo 

Chiqtti 


Guen 
Guenar 
Guenac 
Di^enboiv 

Bour 

Soknuite 


Golok 


Lego 
Guertpgale 
Domrou 
Dicmaoodou 

lamdo 
Lanidi  fepe 

Boddi 

Ondd« 

Ouanondou 
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xirolxsH. 

Sun 

Shod 

Tobacco 

Euih 

Hedi 

Iiuie& 

Thunder 

To  coiu^ 

Toacnuige 

To  km 

Vcini 

TowU 

Wind 
BeUf 
Wine 
Eyci 

1 
2 

3 
4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
IS 
14 

16 

16 

17 
16 

19 

29 
30 
40 
50 
60 

70 


80 

100 
1000 

Ont  day 
Two  months 


lOLor. 


POULS. 


XITGLISH. 


lOLor. 


POULSb 


Gnont  ou  Nai  Nangui 
Dal  Pad6 

Foon  Simm6 

Souf 


Bope 

Ouori 

Bagui 

DenadcM 

Sooole 

OiwdSdiA 

Duino 

Bd 

Oi]aid4 

Sedk 

Dadoul 

Dial 

Ifld^ 

Gtidao 

Endou 

Bin 

Ecdoa 

Bin 

Cosnianx 

Botte 

Itbai 

Bcone 

Niaic 
Nict 
Nieoet 
Gmoam 


Oottd 
Deddi 
Tad 
Nai 

Gtiioi 


Guioum  benne  Guieoom 
GuToum  niaie,  Guiedidi 
Gnroom  niet     Guietati 
Gnxogm  nienet  Gnienai 
Fooque      [ne  S^ipo 
Fooque  ak  ben-S4^  ^  gp 
Fottqueak  niareSappo  d  diddi 
Fouqiie  akniet  Sappo  i  tati 
Fouqueak  luan-Sappo  o  nai 

et 
Fouque  ak  gu-Sappo  d  gidoi 

roiun 
Fouqae  ak  gu-Sappo  h  gnie 

roum  benne      gom 
Fooque  ak  gu-Sappo  &  '^e- 

lonmniaxe       didi 
Fooque  ak  gu-Sappo  e  guietati 

roum  niet 
Fooque  ak  gu-Sappo.^guienai 

roum  nienet 
Niare  fouque    Nogatse 
Kieti  fouque     Tiapald^tati 
Nitnet  fouque  Tiapald^nai 
Guroum  fouqueTiapaldeguioi 
Guzoum  bcnneTiapaldc^guie- 

fouque  gom 

Guzoum  benne  Tiapaldeguie- 

fouque     ak     didi 
fouque 
Guroum    nieti  Tiapalddguie- 


Thitejreart      Niettihatti       DoubU  tati 


I  or  me 
You 
Him 
We  or  us 
They 
This,  those 


Man 
lao 

Mum 

Nun 

Ninm 


An 

And4 
Kanko 

Onon 


Their 
His  or  her 

Who 
It  is  I 
It  is  him 

With 

For 

Without 

In 

At 

Iwklk 


Li]U<on  plioeosHo 
pionom  apr^ 
lenom;  amsi« 
Mm  iia^ctfin) 

Sunion 
Niam 


Man  k 
Mum  Ik 

Ak 

Ki 

SoudiDol 

Ki 

Fa 

Manguedo^ 


Ho 

Bohouno  kan- 
An  ouadi  [ko 
Komin 

Hane 
Hame 


Thoovalkest   languedpk 
He  walketh      Mumguebok 


We  walk '  Nunguedok 

Vou  walk  languedok 

They  walk  Naguedok 

IwiUwalk  Dinadok 

Thou  wUt  walk  Diga  dok 

He  will  walk    Dinadok 

We  will  walk    Dinanion  dok    Eb^diaa 

You  will  walk  Dinga  dok 

They  will  walk  Dinaniou  dok   £b6diaa 


Medeiaia 

Adeiaia 

Ineiaia 

Midcdiaa 

Midomindiaa 

Benediaia 

Ina  iaa 

Andeiaa 

An^iaaan 


To  walk  Dok 

I  did  lore         Sopona 
Thou  didst  loveSopanga 
He  did  love      Sc^ana 
We  did  love     Sapananiou 
They  did  love  Sopona 


lam 
Thou  art 
We  are 
They  are 


Madi 
ladi 
Nodi, 
Niodi 


Iaa 

Medeidi 

At^eidi 
Adddi  an 
Ondoudidi 
Ondoudidiou- 
nomb^ 

l^fin  eonozom 
And6 
Ouooonde 
ouonottdi  kam- 


fouque 
Temir 
Gun6 

Beone  fan 
Niare  ver 


bebd 
If  yon  like        So  bouguengaosSi  veladi  si  ve- 

lima 
If  you  dontUkeBoufloola 
How  do  you  Neuka  guengo-Nofoti 

sell  this  um 

It  is  too  dear    lefima  Inassdi 

He  is  idle         Tahehw  Kopataodo 

IhavenotdoneitFaloumalolou  Meouadali 
am  going  toMangadem  ki-  Meiato  I.thiei- 
Nialgou  gotto     the  Aiarabout    keur  serin.        non 
Leppd  diddi    jlnstantly  Legnel^gue     Dioni 


tati 
Temedere 
Ouguiouncre 
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VOCABULARY  OF  THE  SERRERE  LANGUAGE. 

The  Scrraet  inhaUt  tlie  kinpionn  of  Baol  and  Barbenn ;  it  u  the  most  andent  nadoD  of 
Wetmn  Africa,  oompriacd  between  the  Senegal  and  the  Gambia. 


nrGLiao. 

To  love 
Mudi 

To  drink 

Wood 

Moatfa 

Arm 

Hair 

Offd 

Couiootn 

Knife 

Teeth 

Bdiiad 

God 

M'ater 

Child 

Woman 

Iron 

Man 

Lea 

Bed 

Hand 

Hoiue 

Trunk 

Breaau 

To  eat 

To  walk 

The 

Millet 

If  me 

Nfloe 

No 

£an 

Yes 

little 

Foot 


Maiou 

lerah 

Atiouse 

MoB^k 

Nar 

HottilU 

Pak 

Sat 

lapile 

Gnine 

Fottt 

Rogue 

Gai 

TflMe 

Koni 

Korcase 

Gode 

Guion 

Kolle 

Endok 

Area 

Ten 

Niami 

Gniai 

Foack 

Kafb 

Mi 

Gniae 

Hin,  hin/ou  barra 

Nofe 

lo 

Donkming 

FIte 


SVei.I8R. 

Pintado 
Stone 


To  take 
Kiver 
Tohiae 
The  Sun 
Tobarao 

1 

2 
3 
4 
6 
6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 

What  do  you  call  that? 
How  do  you  aeUthatP 
How  do  Tou  do  f 
lam  well 
Shut  the  door 
Open  the  door 
You  have  done  it 
It  ia  not  me 
Goakmg 
Hold  your  tongue 
Give  me 
It  ia  odd 
Hu  knife 


•XEEEBI. 

Saott 
Bine 
Tieke 

Amtiott 

CalaU 

loud^ 

Set 

Poune 

AUeng 

Addak 

Taddak 

Nnaak 

Bedak 

BeUfollene 

Bete  taddak 

Bete  nnaak 

Bete  bedak 

Karbagkaie 

Karbagkai  fon  alteng 

Nen  n&i6t  ? 
Mer£  dikarek  P 
Diam  lommef 
Bar  diam  diego 
Vegue  bedaknet 
Yetibedaknct 
Too  file 
lUfftmi 
lUd 
Ticmmi 
Tiame-me 
Diogonieme 
Iapuelouo(c* 
eottteau  k  lui) 


ZVD  or  THE   TOGABULABY. 


(   Its   ) 
EXPLANATION 

OP 

SOME  TERMS  IN  USE  IN  AFRICA. 


DAMEL—King. 

BOURB— Emperor. 

ALMAM Y  or  EL-IMAN— In  the  Pouks  Unguage  meaiii  Sovereign  Pontiff. 

NAZAREAN— Christuttu 

MARABOUT— Priert. 

6RIOT-.Pablic  Singer. 

SEDI— Maslier. 

Jtf  UEZZIN— He  who  announoet  pmjerk 

MARIGOT-n^A  piond  formed  by  the  gea  or  rt?en  oYaflowing. 

CALEB  ASSE.-A  kind  of  gourd,  it  aenret  the  negroes  aa  gamdlei  or  bottlet  to  cany 

milk  andpalm  ofl. 
HEAD  of  TOBACCO— Three  kayea  of  that  phmt 
MASS  of  GLASS  BEADS— Each  maai  contains  40  cords  or  nnllaos. 
MOULE— >A  measure  of  about  two  qnarts. 
PAGNES — Cotton  doth  made  by  the  negroes  t  a  pagne  is  eomposed  of  five  baodsi 

each  flte  inches  in  breadth,  and  three  cubits  h»g. 


THE  END, 


J.  M^Oowan,  Printer, 

Great  Wiudmill  Street 
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PREFACE 


Tirt  kt«  wm  oppoftd,  daring  m  long  tene*  ef  tv«ntful  yean^ 
nomeiwis  obiCMleft  to  ahf  attempt  to  eaOead  the  knowledge  of 
Nalttml  HiiMy  sad  Geagnphy  l^  tntvela  in  foreign  regiona;  but 
peace  being  at  length  restored^  men,  animated  by  the  desire  of 
makiBg  new  diaoofariet  in  the  domain  of  natuTe,  have  been  enabled 
to  andertake  impoitant  Voyagea  ami  Jouraeya^  and  to  communicate 
tbeMP  aiicceaa  to  dwir  oontcnapotariea.  The  efaaoge  produced  in 
Braxfl  by  tba  faridence  af  the  royal  family  of  Portugal,  and  the 
fibetid  dKapoaition  of  the  goveninent,  have  lately  attracted  several 
tnmUhn  to  that  qoartar.  Mr.  Mawe  obtained  permiuion  to  visit 
tbe  rich  diamond  nsQeay  to  which  no  foreigner  had  before  been  ad- 
laitled.  Saiaa  Garmans  have  since  gone  over  the  same  ground 
Ueotenanl-colonel  Von  EadMintge  has  already  iavowad  the  public 
with  aome  interesting  ttratista^  and  iraportaal  diacoweffiea  may  still 
be  expected  from  thia  scientific  observer.  Thiaugb  the  recam- 
aendation  of  diat  cnQghteBed  mimtter  the  Coada  da  Burea,  He 
waa  not  onijF  aHawed  to  visit  the  dtfeKeat  captainahiya  of  the  mo* 
narchy,  iMit  feosmd  asaanual  sum  todefoy  hia axpences.  How 
different  is  this  conduct  from  thai  fomariy  puiaaad  by  the  Portu- 
gnaae  goTemment,  when  every  foreigner  on  his  arrival  was  surround-' 
ed  by  soldiers,  and  jealously  watched  ! 

It  would  require  sevend  yeara  to  explore  this  great  country, 
though  Mawe  and  Eschwege  have  already  travelled  through  Minat 
Gemis^  I  found  it  therefore  most  convenient  to  directj  my  atten* 
tion  to  the  east  coMt,  which,  if  not  entirely  unknown,  had  hither- 
to reooained  undescribed.  Several  races  of  Indians  inhabit  this 
^aarter»  whoae  manners  have  not  been  afiectad  by  the  interooune 
of  Europeana.  The  high  naked  ridge  of  mountains  which  passes 
throof^  Brasil,  u  separated  fW>m  the  east  coast  by  extensive  fb- 
refti;,  which  stretch  ftom  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Bahia  de  iodoi  or  5aa- 
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io$f  and  are  not  jet|occupied  by  Portugaeie  tettlcn.  He  who 
would  wish  to  study  the  aborigines,  can  only  find  them  in  their 
ancient  state  in  these  woods.  Can  it  then  be  surprising  that  this 
region,  which,  besides,  presents  rich  treasures  to  the  botanist  and 
entymologist,  should  prove  the  most  attractive  to  a  traveller  who 
was  not  inclined  to  spend  many  years  in  so  warm  a  climate  ? 

The  greatest  inconvenience  a  traveller  has  to  encounter  in 
Braail,  is  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  maps  and  charts.  Arrow- 
smith's  map  is  full  of  errors,— considerable  rivers  on  the  east 
coast  are  not  marked,  while,  on  the  contrary,  some  are  given 
where  none  exist;  and  thus  the  best  map  'of  Brasil  is  almost 
useless.  To  supply  this  deficiency,  the  Portuguese  government 
lately  ordered  a  survey  of  the  coast  to  be  made,  in  order  that  all 
dangers  to  which  ships  are  exposed  .in  those  parts^might  be  made, 
known. 

Two  Germans,  M.  Freyreiss  and  M.  Sellow,'who  are  inclined  to  re- 
main some  years, in Braiil,  and,  still fiuther,  to  expl<»e  the  oountry^. 
have  in  the  king  of  Portugal  a  generous  protector.  Persons  better 
qualified  for  executing  the  task  they  have  undertaken,  coold  not 
easily  be  found,  as  they  are  intimately  acquainted  with  the  lan- 
guage and  manners  of  the  country,  and  well  prepared  by  several 
years  of  previous  travds.  I  had  the  advantage  of  their  company  in 
part  of  my  excursion,  and  have  to  thank  M.  FreyieiBs  for.  mudk 
interesting  information.  This  gentleman  intends  to  transmit  to  me 
an  account  of  his  further  travels  and  observations  in  natural  history^ 
and  I  rihaU  esteem  myself  happy  in  having  the  opportunity  of  lay- 
ing his  discoveries  before  the  lovers  of  scientific  investigation.  This 
book  is,  therefore,  only  the  forerunner  of  more  important  oommu^ 
nications,  and  ftrther  observations  will  soon  eupply  the  deficiencies 
unavoidable  in  the  following  sheets. 


N.  B.— TAe  Pari  now  puUithed  contUU  of  the  First  Volume  qf  ike 
Author^i  fVork,  which  it  all  thai,  at  ihii  dlOe,  (May  18120,)  hu  ap^ 
peered  in  Germany .  As  soon  as  the  Second  Volume  appears,  ft  thaU 
be  pruenied  to  the  British  PuhUc  in  the  same  style  as  the  present 
Nundfer, 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Voyage  from  England  to  Rio  de  Janetro. 

T3RAZ1L,  to  which  a  number  of  travellers  have  recently  been 
•'-'  attracted,  has  the  advantage  of  being  separated  from  Europe 
by  a  sea  comparatively  tranquu.  At  some  periods,  particuhuiy 
at  the  equinoxes,  that  immetlse  ocean  is  certainly  subject  to 
storms,  but  they  are  less  dangerous  than  in  other  quarters,  as  for 
example ;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hdpe  and 
Cape  Horn. 

I  left  London  at  the  most  favourable  season,  and  had  therefore 
reason  to  anticipate  an  agreeable  voyage.  .While  our  ship,  the 
Janusy  of  S20  tons,  dropped  down  the  Thames,  the  weather  wa^ 
excellent.  The  morning  of  the  second  day  promised  a  favorable 
wind,  and  we  passed  Margate,  got  round  the  North  Foreland, 
entered  the  Channel,  and  towards  evening  anchored  in  the  Downs, 
off  Deal.  Whilst  we  lay  at  anchor,  me  captain  took  on  board 
fresh  beef  and  sea  stock  of  every  kind.  On  the  first  change  of 
wind  we  sailed  round  the  South  Foreland,  under  convoy  <?  the 
Albatros  brig,  commanded  by  captain  Harrison.  The  wind,  how- 
ever, became  unfavourable,  and  we  were  obliged  to  put  back  to  our 
old  anchoring  ground  off  Deal. 

During  the  night  a  severe  gale  arose,  and  blew  with  such  vio- 
lence that  it  was  found  necessary  to  keep  a  great  part  of  the  hands 
on  deck:  the  sky  became  gradually  more  and  more,  overcast,  till 
at  lengtli  the  South  Foreland  was  abnost  totally  obscured.  The 
yards  were  struck  and  braced  round  to  the  wind.  For  several  day's 
the  storm  continued  raging  with  more  or  less  violence,  and  gave 
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the  pRaaengenii  who  had  now  for  the  first  time  beobtne  acquidnted 
with  the  uncertain  element  on  which  we  were  embarked,  no  verj 
ameaUe  foretaste  of  the  plea&ures  of  a  8e»-life.  At  length,  when 
the  wind  became  somewhat  more  favorable,  a  signal  was  made  by 
a  ship  of  war,  and  the  whole  fleet  weidiM  anchor.  But  when 
evening  set  in,  a  new  danger  threateneu  us;  the  ships  sailed  so 
elose  to  each  other,  that  they  were  every  moment  on  the  point  of 
running  foul.  At  midnight  we  fortunately  esciqied  from  an  acci« 
dent  which  had  well  nigh  proved  £atal :  a  large  ship  in  full  sail 
nearly  run  us  d^Wn^  aild  j^aMd  cl6#e  aloUgsi£,  ere  the  darkness 
permitted  any  one  on  deck  to  discover  the  danger.  As  the  violence 
of  the  wind  continued  to  increase,  we  carried  little  sail.  After 
suffering  much  irom  bad  weather,  we  were  at  last  enabled- to  con- 
tinue our  vovage,  and  pursue  our  destined  course.  We  soon 
sailed  past  Dungeness,  and  the  beautiful  rocky  coast  of  Beachy 
Head,  a  promontory  in  Sussex,  between  Hastings  and  Shoreham. 
At  noon  we  had  a  view  of  Bril[1^(oii,  Btnd  in  the  evening,  while 
the  sea  was  tranquil  and  motionless,  and  the  moon  shone  brightly, 
we  came  in  flight  of  tbe  Irie  of  Wight,  The  sailors  now  resumed 
thrir  wonted  cheerfulness,  and  the  sound  of  the  fiddle  and  the 
umAUg  danoe^  soon  banished  all  recollection  of  the  dangers  they 
naoencouhtered. 

tiNoL  file  morning  of  the  dt)th  of  May,  we  passed  the  Tsle  of 
Wif^t,  and  rortland  Point,  in  Dofrsetshire,  which  produces  the 
peauumi  sto'ne  used  for  puilding  in  England.  At  nigtit  another 
g/ie  arbae,  whkh  obliged  us  to'  stand  out  to  sea,  to  avoid  being 
wreck^  on  the  rocky  coast,  and  the  wind  was  so  heavy  that  one  of 
our  sails  was  torn  from  the  mafst  On  the  foUowm^  eveniiig, 
though  the  sea  was  vpugh,  and.  the  wind  somewhat  untavourable, 
we  entered  the  secure  rand  of  I'orbay,  wliich  is  broad,  and  sur- 
ronnded  by  hitfs.  Portiaad  Point  projects  on  the  north,  ^d  the 
Start  on  tne  south.  Here  we  determined  to  wait  for  better  wed- 
iheVf  and>  i^  possible,  to  recoVei^  into  the  fatigiie  we  had  under- 
gtme;  but  two  vessels  bound  for  Brazil,  with  which  we  were  to 
soiL  fired  a  gun  as  the  ^gjtial  for  their  immediate  departure,-  and 
ve  hw  not  even  dme  to  nnish  tlic  letters  we  were  preparing  to 
lend  on  shore.  T<Mrards  evening  we  sailed  round  Start  Point; 
here  a  cluster  of  IdRy  and  btecp  rocks  form  a  kind  of  rude  pro- 
Kinonloi^,  <ai  the  top  of  which  is  a  level  overgrown  wi^  verdure, 
audi  as  ameacs  along  the  whole  coast  of  Devonshii^.  The  hills 
aeem  partly  tinW  with  yellow,  owin^  to  the  gjreat  abundance  of 
tfie  flowers  oTuie  ulex*  a  shrdi)  which  is  very  eommon  botli  in 
Bi^l^land  and  France.  Little  islands  of  rock  are  here  and  there 
visible  aboye  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  with  the  white  foaming 
craves  breaking  against  them,  form  a  picture  which  the  rays  of  ^e 
d^tetii^  uin  now  rendered  dbe  more  beautiful.  Oh  the  foUowihg 
varning  we  caught  a  distant  glimpse  of  ^ort  Fendennis,  not  tar 
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fknn  Fdfnondiy  and  txisrfng  tbe  LizBArd  Pcnnt.  which  b.  distill* 
gtiisfaed  by  its  tw^  white  liffht^uses^  cleared  the  diannel.  On 
3ic  fBtni  df  May  we  lost  sint  ef  land: 

Dufiikgour  passage  to  Madeira,  we  frequently  threw  «at  linas 
and  other  fi^ng  teSde,  hut  we  did  not  succeed  hi  catching  any 
thing,  etcept  the]  tf^fbi  gumArd^y  a  fish  which  eau  very  agrea- 
Mf.  fihoais  of*  porpoised  {(MphiHui  fhcemna^  LiUn.)  fluquewtly 
followed  the  ^tp^  hut  we  were  not  Ic^ututte  enough  to  tetchany. 
We  w^re  also  oecasionally  accompanied  by  the  small  blach  siiorai- 
bird  (jptpcetUitia  pdaffica).  At  noon,  on  the  lltli  of  Jane,  W« 
came  within  sisht  of  the  island  of  Madeira.  At  six  in  the  evening 
we  arrived  oiFits  western  point,  Ponta  Pargo,  which  we  doublea 
with  a  fresh  grie.  I1iib  isiand  presents  a  most  beautiful  pit)spo<A : 
at  a  cBstanee  it  appears  like  a  mass  of  rock  with  its  summit  enve- 
loped in  doads.  On  ev^  side  appear  steep  blade  coloured  pre- 
cmieea,  with  deep  clefte  and  hoUows :  the  green  tendi^  cdT  the 
vine  are  every  where  visible,  and  among  tbtm  glisten  here  and 
there  the  white  houses  of  the  inhabitants.  The  summits  of  those 
hiUs  whidi  zxt  not  hidden  by  the  clouds,  are  covered  with  ver- 
dure, and  die  Httle  houses  are  shaded  by  dusters  of  loffy  trees. 
In  the  fine  climate  of  Madeira,  the  fruits  of  the  torrid  and  die 
temperate  zones  are  c«i}tivated  with  equal  succesa  Heavy  rains 
must  be  frequent  here,  for  the  descending  torrents  of  rain  hai« 
in  mitny  pbms  fbmed  deep  crevices  in  the  rocks.  Hie  inhabit- 
ants, irho  amount  to  about  eighty  thousand,  support  themselvte 
chiefly  by  the  cultivation  of  the  vme.  Madeira  also  ptoduces  fina 
fruk^  tsaSk  BSB  oranges,  bananas,  lemons,  be 

As  we  did  not  mtend  to  visit  Fundial,  the  capital  of  Madeira, 
we  proceeded  on  onr  course,  and  soon  lost  si^of  the  idand.  A 
hrisK  trade-wind  carried  us  rapidlv  past  die  tropin  Here  mialtt- 
todes  of  flying>fish  hovered  ronna  me  vessel.  These  amhuils  be« 
came  the  more  numerons  as  we  a^ireaehed  the  equator ;  balbre 
we  reached  the  tropic  we  had  seldom  seen  theca. 

On  the  6tfi  of  June,  when  we  passed  the  northern  trojac,  and 
fhr  seveml  succeeding  di^s,  we  were  much  amused  by  the  various 
anlmids  of  the  m'cdusca  dass,  which  made  their  appearance.  At 
the  HfH^  17'  t^ofdi  latitude,  we  saw  for  the  first  thne  the  phyialh^  n 
vesy  curious animalof  this  class*;  itgradua])ya{qpearedtngreator 
numbers,  and  as  we  advaneed,  we  frequently  saw  several  hundreds 
madav.  Thb  curious  animiA  hasbeennotioeabv  many  voyagers^  and 
I  waa tiierefore  muehinterested in  bdne  eiiaMea  toobserve  it  minute- 

LTlie  krgest  portion  of  the  animin,  which  floats  ahove  the  si>r- 
of  Ae  Wtfter,  hi  a  bladder  fHkd  with  lar :  to  the  lower  side  of 
das  bfaidder,  ^ight  or  nine  bundbes  of  long  fleshy  fibres  or  tenta- 
cids  are  atteAed,  which  form  short  thidt  stems  atthen^ots,  wheite 

•  Ctaccfjng  Ae»  M^Kmoi,  we  tht  moont  of  the  Conrt  CowiiMllor  Silmiui,  id  the 
tUql  rdnmdtOsjBlttSin  Knitttiftem*i  Tojifi  round  the  WoOA, 
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-they  are  coi^nected  with  the  bladder.  With  these  tentacuk,  which 

.  ihay  be  called  the  living  part  (for  the  bladder  is  not  sensitive),  the 

animal  seizes  its  prey ;    thev  are  capable  of  being  lengtliened  or 

shortened,  and  are  furnished  with  numerous  suckers  and  papillae. 

With  regard  to  the  bladder,  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any 

ducts  or  canids  thatcqien  into  it;  this  bladder* does  not  alter  after 

the  death  of  the  animal,  and  will  retain  its  form  even  in  spirits  of 

wine.     Its  power  of  motion  is  very  limited;    it  curls    mto  the 

form  of  a  crescent,  'and  its  two  points  incline  either  upwards  or 

•downwards.     By  this  motion  it  supports  itself  when  tossed  about 

by  the  fury  of  tne  waves.     The  bladder  it83lf  occasions  no  pain  to 

the  touch  ;  but  the  tentacula  produce  a  burning  smarting  sensation. 

^he^phuioUs  is  called  by  the  English,  the  Portuguese  man  of  tear; 

by  the  French,  galire;    and  by  the  Portugese,  agoa  viva,  or 

-caravela.     As  we  approached  the  equator,  Uie  numbers  of  these 

fnoUuBca  diminished;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  medusa pelggica 

I  appeared  very  frequently.  •  Sea-fowl  also  fluttered    round  the 

ship,  and  on  one  occasion,  after  a  storm,  the  pilot  caught  a  sea- 

-swallow,  {sterna^toliday  Linn.)  in  his  hand.    We  also  saw  man  of 

iwarhirds  (pelacanusaquilwty  Linn.),  whicli  had  been  driven  down 

vfrbm  the  neighbouring  cliffs. 

The  weather  was  upon  the  whole  favourable,  while  we  passed 
<tlie  northern  torrid  zone:  we  had  frequent  showers  of  rain,  but 
these  were  very  acceptable,  as  our  store  of  fresh  water  was  by  this 
-time  nearly  exnausted.  On- the  22nd  of  June,  the  Janus  passed 
;the  equator,  when  the  seameamade  us  undergo  the  usual  ceremony 
of  a  visit  from  Neptune.  On  the  preceding  evening,  a  deputy 
ironi  the  monarch  oTthe  ocean  came  on  board,  and  conversed  with 
ithe  captain  throurii  a  speaking  trumpet.  The  flaming  car  in 
which  he  departed,  consisted  of  a  burning  tar  barrel,  which  form- 
ed a  very  pretty  object  as  it  receded  in  the  darkness  of  the  night. 

After  we  crossed  the  equator,  the  weather  became  less  favour- 
able; we  had  frequent  snowers  of  rain,  accompanied  by  heavy 
winds;  the  sea  was  often  very  rough,  and  we  saw  numbers  of 
storm*finches,  {procellaria  pdagica)  porpoises,  and  larger  ceta^ 
c6a.  We  had  now  passed  Uie  28"*  9t&*  west  lonffitude  from  Green- 
wich ;  to  avdd  the  rain  and  heavy  winds  which  we  had  hitherto 
experienced,  we  now  steered  further  westward,  and  this  brought 
us  into  the  currents  which  run  towards  the  American  coast 

On  the  morning  of.  the  27th  of  June,  while  we  were  seated  at 
breakfast,  we  were  informed  that  we  were  in  sisht  of  land.  Every 
one  hastened  on  deck,  and  to  our  joy  we  beheld  the  beautiful  coast 
of  Brazil,  rising  above  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  We  soon  dis(xv 
vered  two  species  of  sea-weed,  (Jucus)  and  various  other  indica* 
tions  of  our  proximity  to  the  coast,  and  at  length  we  descried  a  fish- 
ingrafl,'with  Uiret.  men  on  board.  These  rafts  {jawadas)  are  form- 
ed of  five  or  bix  trunks  of  a  Gght  kind  of  tree,  called  in  Brazil  poo 
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deJangaA)^  of  which  a  sketch  may  be  found  in  Edster^s  travcb  in« 
Brazil.  These  jangadas  put  to  sea  with  ^eat  safety ;  they  are* 
used  for  fishing,  and  conveying  various  articles  from  one  part  of 
the  coast  to  another,  and  they  go  very  swiftly,  as  they  are  furnish- 
ed with  a  stout  sail  fixed  on  alow  mast.  After  our  long  voyage,' 
v/e  would  gladly  have  taken  in  a  supply  of  fresh  fish,  but  this  ob- 
ject was  not  sufiiciently  important  to  induce  us  to  sail  up  to  the 
jangado.  We  therefore  steered  in  the  direction  of  the  coast,  and 
about  noon,  had  advanced  so  near  it,  that  we  could  plainly  recog- 
nize the  district  of  Goiafia  or  Paraiba  de  Norte,  in  Uie  Capetanta 
orPernambuco.  Our  situation  would  have  been  very  dangerous,  had 
we  approached  thus  near  the  coast  during^the  night,  and  with  a 
heavy  wind ;  but  fortunately  we  had  still  sufficient  time  to  tack  about 
and  gun  the  open  sea.  However,  a  heavy  gale,  accompanied  by  rain, 
arose  during  the  night,  and  we  were  obliged  to  beat  about  for  several 
days.  During  this  storm,  the  sea  presented  a  terrific  aspect ;  the 
roaring  waves  towered  above  the  ship,  and  the  interminable  sur- 
face ofthe  ocean  seemed  to  be  on  fire.  I'housands  of  li^ht  spots 
and  streaks,  and  even  extensive  surfaces  glistened  around  us,  and 
every  moment  changed  their  form  and  situation.  This  light  was 
exactly  similar  to  that  produced  by  damp  decaved  trees,  so  often 
seen  in  forests.  Day  after  day  the  storm  continued  to  rage  with 
uni^ted  fury.  We  nad  committed  a  great  error  in  approaching 
so  near  the  coast  of  Pemambuco,  for  storm?  are  very  frequent  in 
these  parts  during  the  winter  of  the  torrid  zone.  The  captain  put 
out  to  tlie  open  sea  as  well  us  the  wind  would  permit,  but  we  were 
constantly  obliged  to  tack  about,  and  made  but  little  way.  Finally, 
about  eigtit  days  after  we  had  first  gained  sight  of  land,  the  wind 
abated,  and  enabled  us  to  take  a  more  direct  course.  We  occasion- 
ally measured  the  current  of  the  sea,  a  precaution  highly  necessary, 
as  we  were  steering  very  near  the  coast.  Large  sea-fowl,  mews  or 
petrels,  hovered  aoout  the  ship,  but  we  were  not  able  to  shoot 
any.  We  also  occasionally  saw  the  physalis,  and  flying  fish,  and 
large  cetacea  spouted  up  the  water  through  their  spiracles. 

At  noon,  on  the  9th  of  July,  we  once  more  gained  sight  of  the 
coast  of  Brazil,  in  the  neighl^urhood  of  Bahia  de  todosos  Santos. 
We  beheld  beautiful  chains  of  mountains,  with  thick  clouds  des- 
cending over  their  summits.     We  could  plainly  see  that  partial 
rain  was  falling,  and  at  sea  we  experienced  alternately  heavy  rain- 
and  wind.     We  had  reason  to  expect  that  in  the  evening  a  smart 
ale  would  blow  from  the  coast,  and  we  sailed  forward  during  the 
lay ;  but  as  the  weather  proved  tranquil,  we  again  stood  out  to 
Bca  at  night.     On  the  10th,  the  weather  was  fair,  and  the  wind 
favourable.     We  had  passed  the  dangerous  rocky  islands  called 
Abralfios,  (which  name  is  a  contraction  for  Abra  os  olhos,  open  the 
jevcs),  and  we  could  now  steer  in  a  direct  course  to  Cabo  Frio.    In 
ne  8^  W  south  latitude,  we  observed  a  second  species  of  pkysalisf^ 
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much  mfUer  ibiOi  tbe  a^ramoti  Uod,  «pd  withmt  anjr  rad oc4our; 
i(  yrfik  dpubtl^SB  tbo  a^Ki^  which  Bqsc  has  descnbfd  in  the 
6»WioA  vohyne  of  bis  BiHoire  naiurdU  4m  iV^.  Tins  annual 
an^MW^ed  in  V49t  numbeiw.  XbQ  heat  which  we  eamerienced  at 
nqm  iu  these  r^f^oM  was  most  pppresdve^  and  a  single  cup  of  tea 
tj^wtip  into  strong  per^iratioo.  On  the  cantiarj,  the  nights 
'^sne  ^IwAys  of  an  4gEeeable  teai^pemtui^  and  the  light  of  the  moon 
10^  spfm  was  deli^ptfuL  We  now  saw  great  quantities  of  fiicus, 
p^^t^  of  various  Ipnds,  framnci^ts  of  trees,  be*  and  pn  the  after- 
noon of  t;he  14tb.  we  gainea  sight  of  the  proraontovy  called  Cabo 
jfViO|  inth  the  little  rocky  island  that  lies  befi>re  it  it  was  bow 
qsv^ntrj  days  sino^  we  had  sailed  from  Gravesend,  and  we  had  yet 
1^  short  voy«^  to  perform  ere  we  could  reach  Rio  d$  Janeiro.  In 
tl^l9iMrnin£  we  doubled  Cobo  Frio  witli  a  favourable  wind,  and 
qi  the.  I5tn  of  July»  we  came  in  «gbt  of  the  southern  ooaat  of 
JBr^zij,  where  the  promontory  separates  the  southern  and  eastern 
QOtfMiU.  A  brisk  eale  now  a^tated  the  sea,  which  here,  as  well  as 
iJoRg  tibte  coasts  qi  Europe,  is  tinged  with  adark  green  hue.  The 
hUU  of  Brazil,  which  are  of  the  most  beautiful  and  varied  forms, 
QQVieretd  with  verdure  and  trees,  extend  in  an  uninterrupted  line 
alQQg  the  coast  I'he  primary  mountains  which  we  past^  preseoled 
a  qmgular  varie^  of  forms,  l)eiqg  frequently  conical  or  pynunidipal; 
U^  d<>u4s  were  descending  over  their  summit^  and  a  wht  fog  or 
mi^t  gave  them  a  beautiful  soft  ooloux.  At  noon  in  the  Miade,  and 
ifitb  agentle  wind,  the  thermometer  stood  at;  19*  Reamur  (75 .  Fab- 
cepjbei^),  and  during  a  calm  which  ensuedin  the  evening,  it  wasat  17 
Riqamu];.  The  wind  afterwards  became  more  brisk,  the  ship  sailed 
6.wftly,  and  on  the  succeeding  mornings  we  arrived  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Rio  dc  Janeiro, 

During  the  calm,  we  continued  for  a  connderable  time  tacking 
about,  and  made  but  little  way.  Before  us  lay  the  opening  on  tfie 
ooafft  which  leads  to  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro ;  In  this  opening 
th^re  are  numerous  small  rocky  islands,  some  of  which  are  very 
curiously  shaped,  and  together  with  the  distant  clusters  of  hHia 
aSong  the  coast,  present  a.  highly  picturesque  prospect  Among 
these  hill ,  the  sugar4oaf  {Pao  de  Aasucar)  is  distinguished 
on  the  left  bv  its  conical  fonn»  and  on  the  oroosite  side  i^pears 
tjbw^.  point  of  Wd  on  which  stands  the  fbort  of  SaeUa  Cna,  erected 
{(ff  uie  protection  of  the  capitaL 

About  11  o^clock  the  wind  baeanie  calm,  and  the  progress  of 
die  ship  was  scarcely  pero^tible^  though  all  our  sails  were  up. 
During  this  tedious  interval  we  resolved  to  visit  one  of  the  rocky 
islands  which  were  within  sight  The  capiain,  with  a  few  smIots, 
got  into  the  boat,  and  two  of ,  the  j)as6ei^rs  berid^s  myself,  ao 
oompatiied  them-  After  rowing  for  about  half  ajs  hour,  we  lost 
sigh^  of  die  Janus,  and  arrived  at  the  Ului  raxOf  the  level  island, 
so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  die  Ilha  TokMda*    But  hero  wic 
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found  it  impossible  to  land,  for  the  iflf^d  w^  .|9ima»4rd  bj 
stotp  broken  Dieces  of  rock,  overgrown  inUi  fK)pjpI)7l!i^  Vl|n(£ 
fomaed  a  complete  neUwork.     We  therefore  <»ntent^  oursely^ 
with  admiring  tlie  beautiful  dustei^  of  trees  wjuob  weire  thifikly 
entwined  tQ^tber  on  the  level  port  of  the  island,  and  &teiiing  t9 
the  reaoundipg  notes  of  the  birds.    0|i  the  points  of  (he  rocj^s  yrp 
observed  numoera  of  white  mews  with  black  bac^s,  .which  ^x^Iy 
resembled  tbe  iidrttf  marmitf  of  the  £uropeap  seiu.    Af^erstiy- 
i^g  about  an  hour,  we  rowed  off  from  the  island,  ^i^  b^gi^i  t^ 
look  oi|^  for  tlie  ship ;  but  she  was  no  longer  vi^blp.    Our  situf^ 
lion  waa  now  very  crUical ;  ibr  at  the  entrance  of  the  river  (her^ 
axe  currents  which  fieqjti^Iy  c^cry  vessels  out  6{  thfir.cpurQe,  dy 
wl^idk  many  have  been  wrecKed.*    Our  siulors  oont^d^/pr  spipip 
time  Against  the  high  swollen  waves,  witho^t  ancufatsly  J^nowip'r 
the  oourse  of  the  vessel    We  rowed  with  all  pur  n^^t,  m)4  jl 
length  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  the  masts  of^i^  Januf- 
ASer  we  got  on  Ixiard,  the  wuid  continued  so  calm  tfvit  we  m^9 
but  little  prqgress.     In  the  evening,  however,  we  iinch<H^  in  the 
narrow  mouth  of  the  great  harbour  of  Itio  ^  Janofo, .  which 
was  formerly  called  Ganahara  by  those  tribes  of  the  pbfnif^nf^' 
nho  lesidedf  here.    The  entrance  to  this  harbour  is  c;x)treinfljr 
)jictures(]ue.    It  is  surrounded  on  either  ude  by  steep  rugged 
mountains,  the  summits  of  which  present  the  nic^  varied  9p^ 
sungular  forms,  and  almost  all  of  whidi  have  jMrticular  tl^^^^ 
Among  them  are  two  of  similar  form,  distingui^ed  by  the  nan^ 
^  the  Duo8  Irmaos  (the  two  brothers),  anothj^  is  called  by  th^ 
English  the  ParrotJ)eakf  and  at  some  distance  from  the  sboiv 
rises  the  lofty  Corcavado.    We  cast  anchor  at  the  dirtanoe  of 
aboi|t  a  mile  Qxmi  the  Fort,  where  we  could  command  a  vie;w  of 
the  grand  scenery  .which  surrounded  ua.    The  lofty  pointed  hil^s 
are  for  the  mpst  part  covered  with  trees,  among  whose  dark  green 
branches  we  cpuld  disUi^uish  tho^e  of  the  stately  slender  cocoa- 
nut  tree.    Wbe^  the  beams  of  ^e  setting  sun  glistened  pn  the 
surfaee  of  the  sea,    yr^  could  djteern  shoals  of  beautiful  red 
coJoMsed  fiah,  whidi  presented  a  most  sinffular  appearance.     HVe 
amused  ofirsc^yes  by  gathering  9ea^yreea(/ucu3)  and  fishing  for 
mg^Msca,  tji^l  «i;ughtrta)C  ^hen  the  heavy  dew.  which  is  oonimon  in 
th«se  regi^Qft  pbSged  us  to  quit  the  deck. 

Jjust^as  ,we  were  about  to  retire  to  rest, a  <^stant  firing  again  in« 
dupfKl^M«  to  jno^nt  ^n  decktimd^  at.tlic  furXlier  extrewjity  of  the 

*  A  tinguUr  cucpaviUnce  occurred  thotdj  h/Aite  uus  ftrrival.  An  Aracricaii  ihip 
entered  the  river,  ond  wu  followed  by  on  Englidi  privateer,  llic  American,  for  tome 
time,  Appcored  ai  a  loM  how  to  proceed,  but  abe  wm  at  Icngih  obliged  to  isil,  ^nd  the 
privateer  vkbed  to  punue  oad  capture  her.  Hmever,  aoonding  to  tbe  Port^wt  pf 
Klo,  every  ship  is  alllowed  an  inteival  of  three  houn  before  an  enemy  can  purtue  her. 
The  privateer  accordingly  awaited  the  expiration  of  the  three  hours,  and  then  vut  to 
aea  with  sdl  her  laila  fct.  As  soon  as  she  arrived  near  lihm  rotunda  she  was  bccalmody 
and  'the  current  dashed  her  against  tlie  rocks,  where  she  woa  wrecked,  and  all  the  ciw 
\0A^  while  the  Americaii  vcskI  had  long  before  gained  theopcn  sea* 
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bay,  where  a  number  of  large  ships  enabled  us  to  raessat  the  si. 
tuatibn  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  we  beneld  a  display  of  brilliant  .fire* 
works.  On  the  following  morning,  at  sun-rise,  we  weighed  an- 
chor, and  a  gentle  breeze  soon  carried  us  into  the  harbour.  We 
all  joyfully  mounted  the  deck  ;  the  tngKsh  flag  waved  above  our 
heads,  and  all  our  sails  were  majestically  set.  A  boat,  rowed  by 
eight  Indians,  ♦  now  made  towards  us,  with  two  pilots  on  boarciy 
to  bring  the  Janus  to  anchor  before'  the  city  of  Rio.  •  They 
brought  with  them  proofs  of  the  fertility  of  their  country,  naiiie- 
ly,  abundance  of  delicious  oranges,  which  were  heartily  wdoome 
to  us,  as  we  had  not  tasted  fresh  fruit  during  the  seventy-two  days 
that  we  had  been  at  sea.  We  now  gradually  approached  the  dty, 
Kuling  from  one  bank  to  the  other  of  the  narrow  mouth  of  the 
bay.  In  the  clefts  of  the  hills  we  here  and  there  perceived  neat 
little  houses,  shaded  by  thickets,  above  which  towered  the  stately 
branches  of  the  cocoa  tree.  We  sailed  past  numbers  of  small 
islands,  on  one  of  which  Villeffagnon  built  Fort  Colligny,  and 
which  still  bears  his  name.  The  French  were  driven  from  this 
place  in  1560,  We  could  now  command  a  view  of  a  great  part  of 
the  Bay  6f  Rio,  bounded,  in  the  distance,  by  lofty  hilb,  among 
which  the  Serra  dos  Orgaos  (the  hill  of  organs,)  is  remarkable  for 
its  resemblance  to  the  conical  mountains  of  Switzerland,  There 
are  many  small  islands  in  this  beautiful  and  secure  harbour  of  tlie 
New  World,  which  is  defended  on  both  sides  by  strong  batteries. 
We  were  now  directly  opposite  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  or,  pro- 
perly, St.  Sebastiam,  wliich  is  built  on  several  hills,  close  to  the 
shore,  and,  with  its  towering  churches  and  cloisters,  forms  a  most 
beautiful  prospect.  Behind  the  city  the  landscape  is  terminated  by 
conical  topped  hills,  overgrown  with  trees  and  verdure,  and,  in  the 
fore  ground,  multitudes  of  ships  of  all  nations  give  animation  to 
the  scene  ;  boats  and  canoes  are  constantly  sailing  to  and  fn>,  and 
the  little  coasting  vessels  of  the  neighbouring  haribours  fill  up  the 
intervals  between  the  majestic  three-masted  ships  of  Europe. 

We  had  no  sooner  cast  anchor  than  we  were  surrounded  by 
lioats,  some  of  which  were  filled  with  soldiers,  who  immediatelv 
came  on  board.  The  officers  of  the  Alfandejgo  (custom-house) 
then  made  their  appearance.  We  were  also  visited  by  a  commis- 
sion of  health,  and  other  officers,  whose  business  was  to  ascertain 
that  the  crew  were  in  a  healthy  state,  and  to  examine  our  pass- 
ports ;  and  lastly,  a  great  number  of  Englishmen  came  on  boards 
all  eager  to  obtain  news  from  their  native  country. 

•  The  Portuguese  call  aU  the  aborigines  of  Bra^ni  Indians  (ludxo^U  m  wc  eironcout. 
ly  apply  the  name  of  Indians  to  aQ  the  tribes  of  the  vast  continent  qf  Ameriea. 
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RESJDBKCE  IN  RIO  DC  JAKCIRO. 

The  City  and  its  Enmrom. — The  Indians  of  Si.'  Ixmrenxo. — 
Preparations  Jbr  a  Journey  up  the  Country. 

RIO  DE  JANEIRO,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  l7th  cen- 
tur J,  contained  only  2500  inhabitants,  and  about  600  military.  ^ 
Now,  however,  this  capital  is  in  cverjr  respect  totally  changeil,  and 
it  may  be  accounted  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  New  World 
Two  thousand  Europeans  emigrated  witli  the  King  from  Portu- 
gal, and  thus  the  manners  and  customs  of  Europe  have  been 
transplanted  to  Brazil.  The  first  thing  which  excites  the  asto- 
nishment of  a  stranger  on  landing  at  Rio,  is  to  find  that  the  num- 
ber of  negroes  and  people  of  colour  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the 
whites.  The  natives  of  every  country  are  here  united  together 
in  commercial  pursuits,  and  their  intermarriages  produce  various 
new  races.  The  most  distinguished  and  privileged  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  all  the  Portuguese  Brazilian  states,  are  the  natives 
of  Portugal,  called  PortuguezeSy  or  FilhosdoReino ;  the  next  are 
tlic  J?r(/j^27dro^  (Brazilians,  or  Portuguese  bom  in  Brazil,  of  more 
or  less  purity  of  origin,)  MulatoSy  (Mulatos,  born  from  the  union 
of  whites  with  negroes^  Mamaiuccos^  (Mamalukes,  bom  whites 
and  Indians,  also  called  Mestics,)  JVigroj,  (the  pure  African  Ne- 
;^roes,  also  called  MuleccoSy)  Creolos^  (Creoles,  ixjfn  of  Negroes 
in  Brazil,)  CartbocoSy  (bom  of  Negroes  and  Indians,)  Indios^  pure 
Indians,  or  aborigines  of  Brazil,  of  whom  the  most  dvilizea  are 
called  Kabochsy  and  tho&e  who  still  live  in  a  state  of  primitive 
rudeness  are  distinguished  by  the  names  of  GeJitios^  Tapuyas^ 
or  Bugres. 

Rio  de  Janeiro  contains  abundant  specimens  of  all  these  differ- 
ent races  ;  the  Tapuyas,  however,  are  not  so  numerous  as  the  rest 
These  various  tribes  of  people  are  seen  in  the  streets  of  the  city, 
busily  employed  with  the  Europeans.  Englishmen,  Spaniards, 
and  Italians,  are  very  numerous  here ;  the  French  also  emigrate 
in  great  numbers  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  but  Germans,  Dutch,  Swedes, 
Danes,  and  Russians,  are  very  seldom  seen.  Negroes,  almost  in 
a  state  of  nudity,  are  employed  in  carrying  burthens,  and  this 
useful  race  of  people  transport  ail  kinds  of  merchandize  from  the 
harbour  to  the  city  ;  ten  or  a  dozen  of  them  together  are  frequent- 
ly seen  carrying  heavy  loads  upon  thick  poles,  and  marching  to 
tne  measure  of  thtir  own  wild  songs.  Carts  are  never  used  for 
the  conveyance  of  mercliandize,  though  coaches  drawn  by  mules 

*  SouUiey't  History  of  Brazil,  YoL  II.  p.  667. 
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are  ftequetitiy  seen  driviDg  about  the  dtj.  The  streets  fcgc  the 
most  part  cross  each  other  at  ri^t  angles,  and  the  houses  are  in 
general  only  of  one  or  two  istories  high.  The  town,  however,  ooiw 
tains  many  good  buildings^  particularly  near  the  harbour,  in  the 
Rua  direita^  and  in  the  vicimty  of  the  royal  p^aoe,  which,  though 
not  a  remarkably  fine  edifice  m  itself,  is  finely  situated,  and  com- 
mands .a  faaiiutiAii  view  i^  the  jim.  Amxag  the  Snent  bwl^gi  at 
Bio  de  Janwo,  u^ay  be  reckQAed^e  piiiperous  diuaches,  die  in- 
teriors of  which  are  for  the  most  part  splendidly  ornamented. 
jBcdesiasCicdi  fi^tivals  and  prooe&sions  ave  venr  firequent  her^  and 
on  audi  occasions  fire-works  ,are  displaj^a  before  the  diurch 
doors,  acoomjpanied  by  the  rcsports  of  guns  and  sky-rockets. 

Rio  contains  a  tolerably  good  opera-house,  inhere  Italian  ope- 
ras and  French  ballets  are  performed.  The  aqueduct  b  4n  im^ 
portant  public  wock,  and  thei;e  is  a  beautiful  promenade  leading 
to  the  eminence  from  which  the  aquediiot  desc^n4s>  On  the  si^ 
next  the  land  the  dty  is  auixDunded  hy  marshes  overgrown  by 
mai^  trees,  (rhizophora.)  The  proximity  of  these  marshes^ 
togcmer  with  the  unfavourable  situation  of  the  <dty  itself,  must  be 
liigbly  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  ii^bitants. 

A  £un^pcan,  on  ^first  landisig  in  th&ie  trojncpl  regions,  b  as- 
tonished at  the  beauty  of  the  natural  scenery  and  the  jwuri- 
ance  of  vegetation.  The  •gardens  are  every  where  shaded  by 
.fi^igantic  mango  trees,  (foangifera  indica,  Linn,)  cocoa  trees^ 
banana  trees,  (mumj)  green  orm^  4rees  Ipaded  with  golden 
fruit,  melon  trees,  (karioi^)  \the  «icb  scarlet-blossomed  try^ 
ikrinOy  &c.  Groves  of  tfaei^  trees  form  delightful  prome- 
nades in  the  vidnity  q{  ihe  cky,  and  present  to  tne  admiration 
of  the  stranger  multitudes  of  cnnQiis  ms4^  and  butterihes.  In 
Brazil  nature  has  hitherto  4pi|e  more  Aan  man.  Since  the  court 
has  resided  here,  the.countrv  has,  Jbowever,  undergone  great  im- 
provement%  particularly  with  re^pept  to  die  increase  of  trade,  over 
which,  unfortunately,  Great  Britain  possesses  too  powerful  an  in- 
fluence :  for  even  the  Portiigyese  ships  ^e  subject  to  heavier  im- 
posts than  the  Bntish.  The  capital  has  derived  vast  benefit  from 
the  increased  circulation  of  money,  to  which,  of  course,  the  pre- 
aiwcexif  tlieoQiurt  in  no  sm^l  degree  contnfautes.  The  foreigners 
attached  jfco  thediSbsnt  European  emba^ies,  have  ^so  introoiiced 
a  d#^^  of  refinement  arooqg  the  inhibitants.  There  are  also  in 
Bsazil  European  artists  and  mechanics  of  every  class,  land  in  a  few 
veacs  notbiiur  will  be  wanting  ihat  cgn  contrioute  to  the  comforts 
^iifUfe. 

The  (abundance  of  fruits  and  vqgetafjion  of  every  kind  which 
iliis  fertile  dimatc  produces  is  almost  inconceivaUe.  Grants, 
laangoB,  figs,  giape,%  gtiayavas,  (p&idium  pyrf/erum^  Linn.)  puie 
^jpflk^(J>r<mmi  am^wsj  lannO.grow  in  singular  perfection.  Tnerc 
arc  several  varieties  of  bananas,  particularly  those  of  6^/.  Tomt\ 


anA  tlM  Ibmii#  ifo  /tfrr^i  which  is  acoountad  the  most  whol^. 
VHM^  totoft  mxte,  wtlh  thdbr  refreshiDg  milk ;  jnoas,  (artocarpus 
mfcyryoga,  Lina>>  which  have  ^disayecftbk  wr#et  tagtg;  fraf2andar» 
(water^iaeloiic,)  the  nuU  of  the  sapiieaya  tree»  (leq/ikis  oUariop 
Linn*);  those  of  the  arofKoriAy  fBnuilian  fune,^  and  other 
fruita,  aie  exhibited  iiir  tale  in  ^ll  (larts  of  tbestnets.  The  9ugar 
cane  oiiffinaQy  graw  wild  ia  Ae  viaoiity  of  Rio.  The  marketa  are 
invanably  atodced  nith  fish,  poultry^  and  varimia  kinds  of  game, 
sold  fay  the  huntsmen.  I  cfcserved  a  singular  species  of  hen,  with 
yeUow  feet  and  beaks,  oriflixially  hiauj^t  ftiom  Africa.  There  is 
a  nmiienNis  militsny  estaUisbraent  art  Rio.  The  diiierence  be- 
tween the  troopi  brought  firom  Povtugal,  who  fought  under  W^ 
lington  in  Spam,  and  tboae  raised  in  Brasilf  is  very  remarkable. 
The  fevmer  present  a  militocy  appearaaoe,  but  the  latter,  on  the 
oonlnuy,  are  enfisebled  by  the  heat  of  the  ohmatc^  and  their  arms 
ase  earnsd  hone  by  Qe^;roes  from  the  place  d*  exeroiae. 

I  arrired  in  (he  tropical  drniaie  of  Rio  during  the  winter  sea- 
son ;  the  heat  was,  however,  as  overpowering  as  in  the  warmest 
moiilbs  of  our  summer.  I  bad  exnected  nun  in  this  American 
winter,  but,  to  my  great  joy»  not  a  drop  fell,  a  circumstance  whidi 
serves  in  some  measure  to  disprove  the  temmon  assertion  that  the 
cold  season  in  this  climate  is  invanably  accompanied  by  rain.  My 
letters  of  introduction  proaved  me  the  kindest  reception  in  many 
families  at  Bio.  I  cannot  forbear  mentiomi^  with  the  strongest 
gratitude,  the  fisvours  I  received  from  the  Swedish  Consul-Gr^e- 
ral  WestiR,  the  Itussian  Consul  Von  Lan^^rfl^  the  Em^lidi 
Charge  d^Affaiies  Chamberlain,  and  the  Russian  Chaif;^  d'Afiaires 
Swertskoif.  My  oouoDtryman  Eimneer  Major  Fddner,  overwhefan* 
ed  »e  with  proofs  of  his  fricndsmp ;  he  formed  aevesal  agreeable 
traveling  pities,  which  enabled  me  to  ohserw  the  country  in  the 
vicinity  of  nio.  On  one  of  these  interestiBg  jouvneys  I  made  my 
first  aoquaintanoe  with  the  ahori|^iie»  of  B]»»L  The  little  village 
of  St.  Lourenzo,  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Bio  de  Janeiro,  is  toe 
only  spot  which  contains  any  remnants  of  the  original  native  tribes 
of  this  country.  In  order  to  observe  dien  the  more  aeoumtely, 
our  party  set  out  from  Rio,  aeoompanied  by  Captain  Perreira,  a 
genueman  well  acquainted  with  the  counfesy.  Tlie  weather  BKMr«» 
ed  unusually  fine,  and  I  was  every  moment  delighted  with  the 
novelty  of  the  survoundinff  scenery.  We  kmded  not  far  from  Sui 
Lourenso,  and  ascended  uie  risine  grounds,  hy  a  path  which  led 
throt^h  thickets  of  the  finest  shrubs.  Lantanas,  with  thrir  fiame- 
cokMired,  deep  red,  or  rose  coloured  fiower-tops,  are  here  inter- 
ffiersed  with  tiie  heliconias,  and  other,  el^ant  plants,  and  fam  a 
thick  copse.  The  huts  of  the  Indians;  on  these  heights,  ttre  scat, 
tared  among  groves  of  dark  shady  orange,  banana,  and  other  trees, 
loaded  with  &ir  rich  fruit  A  painter  would  hsne  have  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  perfect  his  pencil  in  theluxuriaat  vegelatien 
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of  the  tropics,  and  pictiiresque  scenes  of  an  elevated'^Qatune.    We* 
found  the  inhabitants  occupied  in  making  pottery  with  a  kind  of. 
dark  green  clay,  which  burns  red.     They  make  large  vessels 
merely  by  the  hand,  without  any  potteFs  wheel,  and  glaze  them- 
with  a  small  muscle,  moistened  by  saliva  ;>  young  and  old  sat  to- 

f ether  on  the  ground;  the  men  work  on  board  rf  ships  in  the 
ing^s  service ;  the  greater  part  of  these  men  had  still  all  the  ge^ 
nuine  Indian  character,  but  the  others  appeared  to  be  of  mixed 
origin.     The  distinguishing  truts  of  the  Brazilian  race,  which  L: 
first  observed  here,  and  afterwards  always  found  confirmed;  are,  a 
body  well  formed,  of  the  middle  size,  or  often  less  than  the  middle 
size,  and,  in  the  men,  stout  and  muscular ;  a  red,  or  yellowish 
brown  colour;  the  hair  very  strong,  hard,  long,  straight,,  and  jet 
black  ;  the  countenance  broad,  ana  rather  bony,  having  the. eyes 
often   |)laced  obliquely,    and  yet  frequently  well  formed,  with- 
strongly  marked  features,  and  generally  a  tliick  mouth  ;  the  hands^ 
and  ^et  small  and  finely  formed ;  the  beard  generally  thin. and 
hard. 

The  few  Indians  who  live  here  are  the  sole  remains  of  the  aii-> 
cient  numerous  population  of  this  country  ;  and  yet  this  not  pro- 
])erly  their  paternal  home.    Rio  and  the  surrounding  districts  were* 
originally  inhabited  by  the  warlike  race  of  the  Tamoyos.     Thesc» 
people,  w  ho  were  partly  dispersed  by  the  Tupinrlmbas^  (called  by 
the  Portuguese  Tupinambas^)  subsequently  united  withiihe  latter 
D^inst  the  Portuguese,  and  then  both  trioes  joined  the  French : 
vmeri,  however,  the  French  were  driven  from  this  country  in  the. 
year  1567  by  the  Portuguese  and  the  Indians,  who  had.  jnned 
them,  the  Tomoyas  were  partly  extirpated  and  partly  driven  back: 
to  the  forests,     it  is  said,  though  the  assertion  is  scarcely  credible,, 
that  the  Tupinambas  wandered  in  an  oblique  direction  through 
the  forests  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Amazon,  where  they  set- 
tled.    It  is,  however,  certain,  that  at  present  on  an  island  of  the 
great  Amazon  river,  at  the  outlet  of  the  Madeira^  in  the  spots  call- 
ed  Tupifuimbara,  which  at  a  later  period  became  the  settlement 
of  the  Topayos,  some  remnant  of  this  race  still  exists.     Thus  the 
extensive  scattering  of  these  people  may  be  accounted  for.*    Some 
interesting  accounts  of  the  manners  ana  customs  of  the  Tuvinam^ 
basj  are  contained  in  the  works  of  Lery  and  Hans  Stadcn,which  also 
afford  a  faithful  incture  of  all  those  civilifzed  tribes  of  Coast-In- 
dians, now  called  by  the  Portuguese  tame  Indians,  or  Indios  man- 

*  According  to  the  description  of  Father  D'Acunha,  in  de  la  Condamine,  pag. 
1S7,  the  Tupinambas,  and  other  kindred  tribes  of  coast  Indians,  were  widely  scattem. 
This  is  evident  (Vom  die  names  derived  from  their  language,  which  are'conmion  aloi^ 
the  whole  eastern  coast,  to  the  river  Amazon,  and  even  in  raraguay,  wKere  Azara  dis. 
tinguishes  them  by  the  name  Guaraiiis.  Vol.  II,  p.  52.  The  words  wliich  this  audior 
quotes  from  the  CTuarani-languagc,  differ,  it  is  true,  in  many  instances,  from  tliose  of  the 
Lingoa  geral ;  but  at  the  <ame  time  there  are  frequent  analogicr  lietwteri  tiiem,  so  that 
>Wth  nations  seem  to  be  doaely  attied.to  each  other.     . 
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^$0$.    SduChey  and  Beauchamp,  in  their  Histories  of  Brazil,  liave 

S leaned  from  the  workb  of  the  above  authors.  Va^concello?,  in 
is  NoUcias  curiosas  do  BrcusU^  divides  all  the  aborigines  of  the 
east  coast  in  two  classes,  namd j,  the  civilized  Indians,  Indios  man^ 
9os^  and  the  wild  hordes,  Tapuyas.  When  the  Europeans  first 
visited  this  country,  the  former  inhabited  merely  the  sea  coast. 
They  were  divided  into  several  tribes  which  differed  very  little 
from  -each  other,  in  language  and  manners.  The  custom  of  fatten- 
ing their  prisoners,  in  oroer  to  kill  them  on  a  festival,  with  the 
dub  Tacape,  or  Ivera  penimey  adorned  with  variegated  fea^ 
thers,  and  then  devouring  them,  prevailed  universally.  Among 
these  tribes  were  the  Tamoyoi,  Tupinambas^  Tuptnaquins^  To- 
bat/araSy  Tupis^  Tupigodes^  Tamiminosy  Amotgmfras^  Jraboy- 
arcLSy  RariguaraSy  PotigoareSy  CavigoSy  4rc.  .  Father  Josk  de 
Anchieta  has  left  us  a  very  complete  grammar  of  the  language, 
common  to  the  whole  of  tne  trioes  on  the  coast,  and  therefore 
called  lAngoa  geraly  or  Matriz.  Though  these  Indians  are  now 
all  civilized,  and  have  adopted  the  Portuguese,  they  still  recollect 
more  or  less  of  their  mother  tongue,  and  the  old  men  and  women 
speak  it  pretty  accurately.  All  the  names  of  animals,  plants,  rivers, 
&C.  which  occur  in  descriptions  of  Brazil  belong  to  this  language, 
which  extended  over  all  the  adjoining  countries,  as  the  names  of 
the  animals  in  Azara^s  Natural  History  of  Paraguay,  as  well  as 
other  iacts  shew.  These  names,  which  are  all  taken  fironi  the 
Guarani  language,  correspond,  in  a  great  measure,  with  the  Lingoa 
geraL  '    '  \ 

The  Indians  of  the  first  class  (according  to  the  division  of  Vas- 
conellos,)  have  completely  changed  their  mode  of  life,  and  there- 
by lost  the  originaTity  ot  their  character.  It  is  quite  otherwise 
with  the  second  dass  or  Tabuyas ;  they  have  undergone  no  chan^', 
and  ave  still  in  their  original  savage  state.  Inhabiting  the  interior 
of  the  forests,  and  withdrawn  frcmi  the  observation  and  the  infiu* 
ence<if  the  European  settlers,  these  savages  live  in  greater  security 
tlian  their  brethren  on  the  coast,  with  whom,  as  well  as  the  Eu- 
ropeans, they  are  in  constant  war.  They  are  divided  into  various 
tnbes,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  they  all  speak  different  languages. 
One  very  wild  tribe,  the  Uetacca  or  Gaaytacausy  as  the  Portu- 
guese call  them,  dwelt  on  the  east  coast,  surrounded  by  races  that 
K spoke  the  lAnjgoa  aeralj  from  which  their  lan^age  was  com- 
stely  different.  1  ney  hved  in  constant  war  with  their  neigh- 
urs,  aad  were  dreaded  by  them,  and  the  Europeans,  until  the 
Jesuits,  so  well  practised  in  dvilizin^  the. savage  hordes  of  this 
quarter  of  the  world,  at  last  succeeded,  to  a  certain  degree,  in 
softening  their  manners. 

At  the  building  of  St  Sebastian  (Rio  de  Janeiro)^  in  l.o(i7« 
Mendo  de  Saa  established  the  viUage  of  St.  l.ourenzo,  under  Mar- 
^n  Alfi/ntOt  for  the  Indians  who  had  fought  bravely  against  tho 
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Fvcnck  attd  Umht  tiiM^tlie  2r«|i2nrvifii(t4y  and  cdnUibuM  Id  th«ir 
expulsiou.  The  JeMt8  afton^ards  brought  the  new  conTertod 
QcauUteBaes  tv  diis  Tillage^  and  tbe  IlKliate  who^  M  preMot  iidi»- 
bit  It  «0e  thnr  liBaoeadantfl. 

The  walla  and  huts  of  San  Loureozo  af€  fbrmied  of  ttakts  and 
lattice  work,  with  the  interakidea  fiUed  up  with  clay,  and  tht  meA 
are  covered  wicb  cocoa  leaflet.  The  furniture  is  vciy  ainpit. 
Mats  spread  on  boards  supply  the  place  of  bed&  Oecaaioftalfy  ma^ 
still  be  seen  the  sleepiiig'«ictB»  formed  of  cotton,  which  wen  fcv^ 
merly  in  genend  uaa  among  the  Indians.  Both  these  kinds  of  hod 
iNwe  been  adopted  fay  tbe  lower  oflrders  of  Uie  Portuguese,  thimigh* 
out  tbe  whdb  of  BtaaiL  Large  pots^  which  keep  water  cool,  ana 
eyfliy  where  used ;  they  are  made  of  a  kind  of  day,  througli 
whicn  the  water,  slofwly  filtering,  eraporates  externally,  and  ia 
thus  ooofed  inttanallT*  A  coooMoiut  shell,  cut  through  the  middie', 
with  a  wooden  handle,  scrrea  to  lift  the  water.  Some  eartben 
pola  lor  cookinr,  {pandhs,)  and  gourds  for  dishes,  with  t0ifilti|g 
articles  of  elomng  and  smametit,  and  sometimes  a  musket,  ot 
bow  and  arromv,  oaoipletethe  MmainiM  domestic  articles 

The  manAoeoa  (iatUBpha  wtanAdf  Linn.)  and  maiae,  (mSho^} 
which  form  a  oanaKwerable  part  of  the  sustenance  of  these  peofd^, 
and  which  grow  in  abiindoiKe  here,  hare  been  described  so  fully 
by  Koater  and  Mawe,  that  it  is  unneeessary  for  me  to  say  more 
of  them.  There  are,  besides,  planted  around  the  houses,  some 
i^cery  shrubs,  (mmenUiras),  Sercral  kinds  of  capmatmi 
of  which  one  with  oolong  red  fruit  is  called  makLguetOy  and  ano^ 
ther  with  roundish  red  or  yellow  fruit,  pinunia  <S  duiroj  and 
bushes  of  ricinusj  with  their  angular  leases,  windi  supply  the  fii^ 
milaes  with  oil  expressed  iroRs  uieir  seeds,  surround  evay  dwelu 
linff.  Our  botaniat,  M.  SeUow,  found,  crowing  wild^near  die  fe» 
sidcnce  of  the  Indians,  a  kindof  ciesa,  (ItpidiMimf)  wUckis  sianilar 
in  taste  to  the  Eusapean,  and  which  the  Indiana  assert  to  be  a 
good  remedy  in  ooaoplainta  of  the  cbest  Wlnle  M.  Seiiow  waa 
making  acauisitions  m  his  department,  I  obtained  some  beautifu) 
birds,  whicn  tbe  Indians  effened  for  sale,  ahist  up  in  wooden  etg^B^ 
Amoa/f  othersr  I  purchased  tbe  violet  and  oraiwge  eoburad  tai^ta^ 
ra,  whidi,  in  this  quarler  of  Braiil,  n  catted  gatturamm» 

After  an  intetesting  visit  to  St.  Louaenao,  we  retmnwd,  and 
soon  landed  again  near  Mr^  Chaadierhttn's  country  hotMe,  which 
is  situated  in  a  little  CMek,  diaded  by  orange  ttid  cocoa  trees, 
(iheobfxnfiOy)  and  mango  trees;,  (manffifam  indka^  Linn.)  laiger 
than  our  tatlest  oaks.  We  wove  aslonisbed  at  tbe  qnanCily  of 
wild  fmilB  and  nuts  which  gvew  on  die  shore,  among  wfaidk  ilie 
ffreat  cucumber-shaped  fruit  of  the  thorny  bomhax  was  naattcn* 
Jarly  abundant.  Mr.  Sellow  has  discovered  that  the  niHiant 
beetle  (euipiuUo  trnpenttUs)  bvas  on  the  bembon  tne.  Tl^  ia 
one  of  the  most  beautifid  insects  in  Bosd,.  and^finnn  the  oj^nai 
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tidihi  ^f  thkt  tx^jcrelfef,  iK>me  nkmttte  utfannatioti  r^ftDec^g>  th«  en. 
ijoos  clumgcs  it  uiriergoe§  may  be  expecCed.  Itic*  iffeep  pM>iw 
pices  dong  the  rfiope  Vere  orergiwvti  with  large  ^A^l^^y  trees,  and 
die  aftxn  Jittida^  while  the  elusteritig  bufihes  at  their  feeC  pr». 
(iticed  a  picturesque  elftcL  Oh  our  way  bikilc  te  Rio,  We  mw  the 
Amacao  dai  Bakntesy  or  the  itiagaxine  fiyy  fhe  whale  fishery. 
Whales  are  ttill  extremely  immeroua  on  tht  eoast  of  Bmatl, 
though  the  fishery  has  been  carried  to  a  very  ^at  eiftent.  Lery 
oienbDns  that  they  were  formerly  found  evieft  m  the  river  of  Rio 
ileJjfliaro. 

I  should  have  been  very  well  ideased  to  have  made  a  hagn 
stir  at  I&<y,  but  that  would  have  been  contrary  to  ^e  plan  I  bad 
Iadd<nm»  for  the  rielies  of  nature  tt*e  not  to  be  found  in  cities, 
but  m  fiddt  and  forests.  Thmugh  the  libeml  spirit  of  the  go* 
Termnenty  oded  by  the  friendly  attentions  of  the  Mimster  Conde 
ih  Bttca,  I  was  cna^ed  speedify  to  make  every  ncceesary  arrange- 
aent  for  my  jonmey.  ireeeWed  a  passport  and  tefffci^  of  recom* 
oeodatbn  to  Ae  dmVrent  Cmtain^  General.    The  civit  and  tm^ 

Saudioritics  were  ^Krectea  to  tive  us  every  assistance,  lo  (ot* 
oar  coQecAions  to  Rio»  ttid,  n  we  reqmr^  k,  to  stipphr  us 
•Mi  be^KSts  xi£  burthen,  attendants,  and  escorts  of  Miners.  Two 
Toung  Germans,  iftM.  Bellow  tnd  Freyreiss,  who  were  ftnniliar 
with  me  lanraage  and  manners  of  the  eoun^,  joined  me  in  the 
eoterprise  of  ex^oring  die  easterh  coast  towards  GaraveUas.  We 
{Attmtd  sttteen  tnu^,  each  of  whic4i  carried  t^fx^  wooden  cl^est^, 
lecared  i^;ainst  nun  and  moistui^  by  ooverings  of  raw  ok  hides ; 
aid,  havmg  engtiged  (en  men  to  take  care  of  our  cattle,  and  to 
nt  in  htfntidg,  we  proceeded  on  out  jotrmey,  well  armed,  sup* 
pEal  wi^  Bttflficietit  aimrmtioiT,  and  provided  with  evary  thing  ve- 
qririle  for  cdleCtfaig  dbgects  of  mitural  hi«fl«ry. 
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kmuy  fnm  Jtto  de  Janeirb  through  frttya  OrandCy  S.  Oon- 
mltn^  XKmt  GuqfuiiibOy  Serra  de  Inua^  ImIcc  and  Fregueria 
(jf  ShrkUj  Ouramnoj  Ponta  Ifegra,  SogoaremOj  Lagoa  de 
AtatUMMij  S.  Pedro  doe  IfuHos^  to  €abo  Ftio. 

AFT^  lr6  had  made  pteparatiotis  for  our  departttre  from  St. 
Chiistuphel',  a  -^maH  villi^  in  the  neiehboufhood  of  tfio,  our  cat- 
tle tere  put  on  board  a  large  barge ;  nut  it  cost  us  much  tmu-' 
UefaeAitow^X!ould  bring  our  muh^  to  embark,  for  want  of  neee^safy 
«pveai«ioes.  We  left  St  Christ^hcron  the  *th  of  Aog!«<f,  an* 
ailed  tuoof^  Ac  gi^s^  ^y  <)f  Rio  to  the  vtUai^^rffflya  Gnaflde, 
vhese  we  landed  arout  mionight.    Ail  the  inhabitants  were  WfafH 
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ped  in  sleep.  Tbe  no^^roes  were  sleeping  on  the  sand  of  the  shore^ 
beside  a  small  fire  which  cast  but  little  neat,  and  their  naked  bo- 
dies were  only  covered  with  a  thiln  cotton  cloth,  which  could  ill 
protect  them  from  the  heavy  dew.  After  knocking  for  a  long  time 
at  a  public-house,  the  landlord,  with  only  his  mantle  wrif  ped 
round  him,  and  scarcely  awake,  opened  the  door.  Here  we  were 
compelled  to  remain  the  whole  of  the  following  day,  as  our  Tropa^ 
(thus  th^y  called  a  united  number  of  blasts  of  burden)  could  not 
be  disemoarked,  on  account  of  the  shallow  water,  till  late  at  noon. 

We  left  Praya  Grande  on  the  6th,  accompanied  by  some  of  our 
friends,  in  the  hope  of  advancing  a  consideraole  way,;  but  we  soon 
found  that  it  is  tar  more  tedious  and  troublesome  to  travel  with 
laden  mules  than  after  the  European  fashion.  Our  trouble  with 
the  mules  was  so  much  the  greater,  as  those  generally  unruly 
beasts,  having  all  been  bought  in  a  hurry,  and  being  unused  to 
carry  burthens,  were  continually  attempting  to  free  themselves 
from  their  loads,  which  some  eirecting,  we  were  obliged  to  turn 
back  and  seek  for^them.  After  a  few  hours  we  reached  a  pretty 
level  meadow,  inclosed  by  bushes  of  beautiful  feathered  mimosa, 
where  to  accustom  ourselves  to  sleep  under  the  open  sky^  we 
halted,  though  there  were  houses  in  the  neighbourhood.  Our  lug^ 
mige  was  placed  around  in  a  semi-circle,  to  protect  us  from  the 
damp  night  air,  and  ox  hides  spread  for  our  beds ;  in  the  middle, 
we  lighted  up  a  large  fire.  Our  protection  from  the  heavy  dew 
consisted  in  a  thick  woollen  covering  over  us,  and  our  portman- 
teaus served  for  pillowSb  A  frugal  supper  of  rice  and  meat  was 
prepared,  which  we  shared  under  a  beautiful  tropical  sky,  covered 
with  stars.  ;  With  no  little  merriment,  we  partook  of  our  repast, 
and  the  neighbourii^g  planters,  returning  to  their  dwellings,  as 
they  passed  us,  made  ludicrous  comments  on  the  strange  gypsey. 
band  *.  To  be  secure  from  theft  in  these  inhabited  countries,  we 
divided  ourselves  into  watches  for  the  night  My  German  bounds 
were  of  great  service  to  me,  in  this  respect,  for,  at  the  least  noise, 
they  ran,  with  loud  barkings,  to  the  spot  from  whence  the  noise 
proceeded. 

The  bright  morning  procured  me  for  the  first  time  a  chasing 
excursion,  which  I  had  only  known  hitherto  from  Le  Vaillarit^ 
desmption  of  a  similar  scene  in  Africa.  Our  covering  and  bag- 
gage had  been  wetted  through  by  dew,  but  the  sun  soon  dried 


lem.  Afler  breakfast,  every  one  took  his  gun,  and  being  w.ell 
provided  with  ammunition,  we  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  the 
country.  The  bushes  around  us  were  enlivened  with  a  multitude 
of  beautiful  birds,  who  charmed  us  with  their  notes.  In  a  neigh- 
bouring marshy  copse,  I  soon  killed  a  pretty  water-hen  \aaU%riuU£) 
several  kinds  of  Tangara  {tanagea),  of  the  most  beautiful  plum- 

*  It  it  laid  that  there  are  g)initt  in  Brazil ;  Koster  meniioni  them,  page.S09  (  ImU 
I  ha?e  never  ieea  any. 
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agCy  and  a  valuable  small  coUbu.  As  the  heat  now  began  to  be 
intensey  I  returned  to  our  tent  Every  huntsman  then  produced 
what  he  had  caught  Mr.  Frcyrass  brought  among  other  beauti- 
ful birds,  tlie  blue  nedarinea  cyanea  {eerma  cyanea^  Linn.) 

Our  iropa  was  now  laden.  The  road  led  through  hills,  in  whidi 
we  beheld  tlie  most  beautiful  vc^tation ;  plantations  of  mandiaoca, 
sugar-cane,  orange  trees,  which  here  form  small  woods  round  the 
dweliing4iousc8,  and  small  marsliy  spots  presented  themselves  to 
the  eye  of  the  beholder.  Banana  trees  in  thick  bushes,  mammon 
trees,  and  hi^h  slender  cocoa-palms  adorned  the  solitary  houses ; 
beautiful  vanegated  flowers  bloomed  under  low  bush^.  We  saw 
also  a  eryihrinuj  with  itv  long  tubular  flowers  of  a  scarlet  red,  a 
beautiful  light  yellow  trumpet  flower*,  to  which  Mr.  Sellow 
assigned  the  name  of  couaceai  of  a  soft  yellow  colour,  with  larse 
flowers.  In  the  middle  of  this  copse  rose  the  cnchus  agave  fatida 
and  other  high  trees.  By  the  siae  of  the  road  grew  the  Indian 
cane  (canna  Indicaj  Linn.),  sometimes  to  the  height  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet,  with  deep  red  flowers ;  but  the  sight  of  the  buginoil- 
kea  bracUietues^  a  pnckly  bushy  tiee,  of  a  boiutiful  light  red. co- 
lour, dcliffhts  the  stranger  more  than  all  these.  It  is  nevertheless 
not  the  TOwers,  but  the  large  bactrecB  which  cover  them,  that  en- 
hance the  lustre  of  this  beautiful  sight 

The  inhabitantp  of  the  country,  in  lidit  jackets  of  thin  summer 
ck>th,  with  large  round  flat  hats  upon  their  heads,  gazed  at  us  as 
they  rode  by.  The  horses  which  are  used  in  Brazil,  are  generally 
good  and  light,  cf  a  middling  size,  but  rather  small ;  they  are  of  a 
Spanish  breed,  and  have  mostly  fine,  even  backs,  and  beautiful 
feet  The  saddles  are  still  the  same  as  in  old  times,  large  and 
heavy,  provided  witbpads,  covered  with  velvet,  and  often  neatly 
stitched ;  to  tliis  is  aflixed  a  pair  of  old  fashioned  stirrups  of  bronze 
or  iron ;  many  even  use  a  complete  box  or  wooden  shoe,  in  which 
the  foot  rests.  The  Portuguese  are  much  on  horseback,  and  ma- 
ny very  excellent  riders  are  to  be  met  with  among  them.  They 
are  very  fond  of  an  ambling  pace,  and  they  bind  certain  pieces  of 
wood  anout  the  feet  of  their  homes,  to  accustom  tliem  to  this  step. 
We  rode  through  the  little  village  of  S.  Gronaalves,  which  has  a . 
small  church,  and  in  the  afternoon,  we  arrived  at  the  littk  river  of 
Guaiintibo,  where  we  fixed  our  camp  by  the  side  of  asolitary  re;u&it. 

Tne  Guajintibo  is  a  small  river  which  runs  through  a  soft 
sandy  hollow  through  thick  bushes.  As  the  meadows  produced 
good  food  for  our  cattle,  and  the  woods  were  ftill  of  birds,  we  fixed 
on  t}iis  place.  By  daybreak  the  next  morning,  the  huntsmen  had 
divided  themselves ;    I  went  to  tlie  batik  of  the  river  which  was 

•  Bigiumia. 

f  VendoM  are  houses  on  the  roads,  paths,  and  eren  in  Tillages,  where  various  neceiui- 
lias,  pBtieiilailj  nctuals,  are  K>ld. 
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akadcd  by  lofty,  old  mimoEa.  Thii  tree  is  frequently  met  with  in 
tke  BraeUkin  as  well  aB  in  other  tropical  wooda.  I  6oon  discovered 
the  most  beautiful  birda ;  the  deep  red  beautiful  Tge  (ianagru 
Brasilia^  Lina.)*  th^  brownish  red  cuckoo  (cuculus  cayunu^^  Linn.) 
niith  its  long  tail,  and  other  beautiful  species,  were  seen  iu  the 
dark  shadow  of  the  cool  river.  I  soon  killed  a  number  of  birds, 
and  thus  became  acquainted  with  the  difSculties  of  the  chase  in 
thib  country,,  for  all  the  bushes,  particularly  the  mimosa,  are  full 
of  small  thorns,  and  the  creeping  plants  (cipoi)  are  so  tj^ckly  in-* 
terwoven  with  each  other,  and  around  the  stems,  that  without  a 
broad  wood  knife  (facdo)^  it  is  not  possible  to  penetrate  the^  wilds. 
Strong  boots  or  hunting  shoes  are  equally  necessary.  The  §mall 
muskitoes  in  the  shadow  on  the  bank  <^  the  stream  are  very  trou- 
blesome. They  call  these  insects  marui  or  murui  {m^ruim) ; 
though  very  small,  by  their  sting  they  give  rise  to  terrible  itching, 
^ngfishmen  have  assured  me  that  they  are  the  jsame  insects  as  the 
sand  flies  in  the  West  Indian  islands*. 

We  were,  however,  richly  indemnified  for  our  trouble,  by  the 
novelty  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  and  particularly  by  the  varie- 
gated and  beautiful  plumaee  of  the  birds.  Here,  too,  we  met 
with  magnificent  flowers  and  plants ;  among  others,  in  the  shade, 
a  deep-red  blooming  salvia^  ivhich  Mr.  Sellow  called  spUndeuSy 
and  a  beautiful  jW/tcia,  with  rose-rcoloured.  flowers*  As  it  is  c^ver 
found  to  be  "^^y  wet  in  the  shaded  bushea,  from  the  uightly  dew, 
notwithstanding  the  great  heat,  I  betook  mys^elf  tp  a  dry  open, 
meadow,  which  was  covered  with  low  copsewood,  pi^rticularlV  witli 
saaUana  and  the  asdepiat  anassavicay  with  its  orange  coloured 
flowers.  Here  swarm^  a  number  of  (^ibus,  wfaioh,  butzing  like 
bee^  flew  around  the  flowers.  On  my  return,  I  killed  several  of 
tbe  tfvchilu9  sapkirimUf  Linn,  which  have  blue  threats,  ai^d  coral- 
coloured  beaks,  and  are  very  common  here.  I  alsq  observed  the 
small  pretty  kragencolibu,  {troMhu  orinatua,)  with  a  rust^oloured 
tuft 

Ih  this,  our  first  chase,  we  saw  no  quadoupeds,  except  ^  apkell 
tapiti  (lepus  BrasiUensiSf  Lmn.)  Tnis  small  hai^  if.  «oa)inoii 
through  all  America;  it  is  like  our  wild  rabbit,  and  eats  wel). 
We  now  left  the  Quajintibo,  and  reached  a  ^ck  wogd  ef  rKe^ua^ 
bushes,  10  or  12  feet  hiffh,  intermixed  with  high  trees  and  gff^^ 
plots ;  these  k>w  ground  are  shut  in  on  all  aidea  b^  high  moun- 
taius,  covered  with  wood.  The  crotophaga  am^  Linn,  flew  and 
bopped  among  the  black  cattle  which  were  feedtmg  w  th»  m^a* 
dows,  as  did  also  the  boitavi  {kuiius  piian^ua,  linn.)  whieb  is  ^ 
ways  calling  out  its  name,  bentavi  I  or  tictivi !  In  the  neighbouiN 
hood  of  ^farenda^  (a  seat  with  a  farm  and  phmUtions,)  Mr.  SeU 
low  found  a  new  lun^  of  earwig  with  yellow  flowers.  A  Httle  fkr- 
ther,  we  reached  a  spot,  environed  by  lofty  wild  moiffitMni^  ap4 
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cofrered  with  bru8lv>wood»  where,  in  the  cool  shade,  were  aeen  dear 
poods  cf  water ;  a  Dumher  of  birds  enlivened  this  place.  The 
nuC-ooloured  singing  wagtail,  with  pointed  tail-feathers,  (tirondt^ 
Aaara  Voyages,  Unn.  HI.  p<  461,)  was  building  its  n^  m  the 
reeds,  and  wen  flew  past  us  with  the  materiaLk  Behind  this 
place,  we  were  delighted  with  a  wcxid  or  forest;  high,  thk,  white 
stemmed  mimosa,  cecropia,  cocoa,  and  other  trees,  were  so  thickly 
inter  wuren  with  creeping  plapts,  that  the  whole  ampeared  to  be  an 
impenetiable  maze.  Xn  the  tope  of  the  trees*  beamed  like  fire, 
the  flowers  of  the  creeping  Ingnania  Mlas^  (so  called  by  Mr.  Sel^ 
low,  after  the  Marchioness  of  Bellas,  who  first  discovered  this 
plant,)  and  the  ornamental  flowers ;  below  were  various  kinds  of 
ooKbus  and  butterflies.  At  leogth  we  came  to  {tarts  where  the 
wood  had  been  cleared  away  for  cultivation.  The  immense  burnt 
seems  stood  like  ruins  of  colonnades,  yet  in  some  parts  connected 
by  withered  ropes  of  creeping  plants.  When  we  arrived  here,  we 
heard  a  loud  creeking,  occasioned  by  the  noise  of  the  oarts  which 
are  used  in  the  Farendas.  A  heavy,  massy,  wooden  disc,  with 
two  small  round  apertures,  forms  the  wheel,  which  turns  gvatinf 
round  the  axle-tree,  and  produces  a  loud  dit^gu^ting  noise  tniou^ 
the  whole  country.  The  oxen  whioh  draw  tnese  carta  are  of  a  ook- 
lossal  size,  and  ot  a  most  beautiful  breed ;  their  horns  are  very  long 
and  stroiig;  these  are  driven  by  a  nepro  slave,  with  a  long  stick 
in  hiahaira. 

We  now  approached  a  chain  of  momcitaias,  wbidi  bears  the  naoM 
of  Serra  de  ImUi.  This  wildemeas  exceeded  every  thing  whidi 
my  imaj^natian  had  hitherto  formed  <jS  grand  scenery.  We  eni^- 
ed  a  low  country,  in  which  much  dear  wat^  ran  tbrouffh  the 
rocky  ground,  or  formed  sta|?nant  ponda  in  it ;  a  little  fartner  a^ 
peared  an  immense  wood.  Palms,  and  various  kinds  of  trees  wai« 
so  interwoven  widi  creeping  plants,  that  the  eye  could  not  pa- 
neCrate  through  thb  thiipk  green  wall.  Everywhere,  even  upon 
small  low  trees  grew  a  number  of  fungous  mants,  qpidcnimm^ 
caebay  brwnMay  4^.  which  mostly  bear  sueh  ifowers,  that  whoever 
sees  tbam  for  the  first  timev  must  feel  himself  delighted.  X  men- 
tion only  one  species  of  bramcHa,  with  a  ootakiied  flower  slalk, 
whose  leaves  have  beautiful  violeubiue  points,  and  the  heUcoma^ 
a  species  of  the  baaanna,  similar  to  the  anaKMrta,  with  deep^wer 
cups,  and  white  flMrers.  In  these  dark  snades,  near  the  eool^iod^ 
springs,  a  sudden  coldness  and  shivering  aurpriae  tta  heated  tra- 
veller. The  rocks  are  covered  with  a  thousand  kinds  ef  funmis 
and  cryptogamoua  plants ;  partieulariy  the  most  beautiful  jaraa 
f/Uur)  han^g  in  a  picturesque  aoaaaer^  like  feathered  ribanda, 
from  the  trees.  A  deep  red  horisontal  musbioom  adorns  the  dry 
stems ;  the  backs  of  the  sounder  trees  are  ooverad  with  beautiful 
round  spots^  of  a  carasine  colour ;  andfirom  the  eoloaial  heiffbtof 
the  trees  in  the  BrasiKsn  woqda,  we  efkn  misaad  thefiaest  Diads^ 
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which  were  perdied  on  theit  tops.  We  were  obliged  to  throw  away 
a  number  of  iSne  blossoms  from  sappy  plants,  because  they  so 
tpiickly  rotted,  and  could  not  be  kept  in  the  herbarium.  The 
largeness  and  fiilness  of  South  American  vegetation  is  produced 
by  the  great  moisture  which  fiervades  these  forests  *,  in  thi6  respect, 
America  possesses  considerable  advantage  over  [all  other  hot  coun-  ^ 
tries. 

Arrived  on  th^  height  of  Serra  de  InuA^  we  saw  parrots  with 
red  foreheads  {psittacus  coronatus  of  the  Berlin  musuem,  or  the 
Perroquet  Dufesne  of  Le  Vullant),  flying  in  pairs  over  the  trees ; 
tiiey  are  here  called  camutanga^  and  m  other  pirts  schaua.  We 
have  since  often  used  them  at  our  meals.  Contmuinff  our  road,  we 
descended  into  a  plain,  and  spent  the  night  in  the  Fiizenda  de 
Inu  i  Here  we  saw  remarkably  large  oxen  and  fat  pigs  of  a  short 
Uack  breed,  with  a  bent  back,  long  snout,  and  hanging  ears,  hens, 
turkies,  guinea-fowls,  partly  with  white  feathers,  gneese  of  the-Eu- 
fopean  spedes,  and  the  anas  mMchata^  Linn,  which  are  aocuAtom- 
ed  to  fly  awaj^and  return. 

The  Serra  ae  Inu6  is  a  point  of  the  higher  chain  of  mountains 
which  runs  parallel  with  the  coast,  projecting  into  the  sea.  It  is 
covered  with  ancient  forests,  in  which  many  useful  trees  grow,  and 
^  particulariy  productive  erf*  game.  We  stayed  here  a  day,  pur- 
posely to  hunt,  and  got  a  number  of  fine  birds.  Here  Mr.  Frey- 
teiu  shot  at  the  simia  rosaliaj  Linn,  known  by  the  name  of  mafi- 
tana,  and  called  here  red  salui,  but  missed  it ;  it  lives  in  the  thickest 
forests,  and  b  only  met  with  towards  the  south,  in  the  vicinity  of 
'Rio  Janeiro  and  Cabo  Frio.  Parrots  are  very  numerous  in  these 
fiiountainous  woods,  particularly  a  species  called  here  Maracani,  to 
which,  among  others,  belong  Aepsiikunie  macacnanna  and  gtMO- 
nensis.  Leaving  Inud,  we  found  in  the  shade  of  an  ancient  wild 
forest,  many  objects  totidly  unknown  to  us.  On  the  ground  ap- 
peared the  nairy  bush-spider,  aranha  caranguefeira,  (arania  avicu- 
uffia,  Linn.)  the  bite  of  which  is  said  to  produce  a  painful  swdU 
ing ;  it  makes  holes  and  lives  in  the  earth.  We  also  met  with  a 
variety  of  large  broad  toads,  though  not  so  numerous  a^  in  the 
'SerrOf  which  we  had  just  left;  for  there,  when  the  evening 
'Oame  on,  the  ground  was  entirely  spread  with  them.  Among  than 
I  noticed  a  specijbs  which  has  not,  I  think,  been  hitherto  described, 
(the  bufo  limaculatus),  remarkable  for  two  large  dark  squares  on 
its  bbck.  Immense .  long  tabs  of  Hllandria  descend  from  the  white 
numosa  trees  in  the  forest.  We  saw  also  a  bird  (procuias  medi- 
cdlis)  of  a  milk  white  colour,  sitting  in  the  brightest  sun-shine  up- 
on a  dry  branch  at  the  top  of  a  tree.  His  cry  is  like  the  sound  of 
a  hammer  striking  an  anvil,  or  a  bright  sounaing  burst  bell ;  he  is 
of  the  genus  which  IlUgen  has  named  procuias ;  on  the  whole 
eautem  coast  he  is  called  araperga.  In  colour  he  most  resemUet 
.Linn^^s  ampelis  cmruniaiUUay  though  a  different  Urd,  being  suffi- 
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ciently  dktiiiguished  by  hu  naked  green  throftt,  and  hit  want  of 
the  comb  on  the  fordiead. 

Among  the  swanns  of  panoti  which  filled  the  forest  thronrii 
which  we  paMMed,  we  coula  frequently  distingUMh  the  pretty  jpm. 
kit,  with  a  pointed  tail,  and  wnich  is  called  here  tkiba,  I  killed 
a  squirTel  (sdurus  oestuans,  Linn.),  the  only  one  of  the-  spedes 
which  I  met  with ;  it  is  distingubhed  by  a  brownish  grey  hair, 
mixed  with  others  of  a  yellowiim  hue  occasionally.  We  observed 
9ome  caravans  with  beasts  of  burthen. 

After  having  passed  through  a  range  of  plantations,  burnt 
woods,  marshes  and  meadows,  surrounded  by  picturesque  moun« 
tuns,  covered  with  forests,  we  came  to  some  spadous  meadows 
interspersed  with  marshy  spots,  covered  with  reeds.  Here  the 
mow-white  heron,  the  American  lapwing,  (vancllus  cayennensis,) 
the  jassanas  (parra  jacana,  Linn),  called  here  piasooca,  and  the 
plover,  were  to  be  seen  in  every  direction.  Black  cattle  were 
gracing  in  the  pastures,  and  the  brilliant  violet4»lourcd  perol 
(oriolus  vidaceus),  frequendy  walking  in  the  midst  of  them,  llie 
crotophaja  ani,  Linn,  we  found  parched  or  sitting  in  large  troops, 
on  the  hedges  and  fields,  and  so  litde  apprehensive  of  danger, 
that  one  might  ride  closelj^  up  to  them. 

In  the  evenine  we  arrived  in  the  parish  (Treguesia)  Mardai 
situated  on  the  laKe  of  the  same  name.  We  saw  the  inhabitants 
of  a  solitary  house,  near  which  we  stopped,  carefully  closing  their 
doors  against  us.  A  mob  soon  collected  around  us,  staring  and 
laughing,  when  they  saw  us  skin  the  beaats  and  birds  which  we 
had  killed  that  dajr.  Our  double-barreUed  mns  occasioned  much 
surprise,  from  their  not  having  seen  any  oefore.  The  lake  of 
Marcia,  on  the  banks  of  which  we  halted  for  a  dav,  to  examine 
its  sandy  vicinity,  fs  said  to  be  about  6  leagues  (18^.  miles) 
in  circumference.  Its  banks  are  low  and  maruiy,  and  it  abounds 
with  fish.  I  saw  some  of  the  inhabitants  catch  a  species  of  shoali^ 
fish  (silunis),  which  is  also  very  common  in  the  waters  on  ihe 
eastern  coast  of  this  country. 

We  found  here  a  species  of  cob,  with  a  my  head,  red  beak 
and  feet,  very  much  resembling  ouTlarua  HaibunduSy  a  beautiful 
species  of  martin  (sterna^  lapwings,  a  qpedes  of  plover  (charm- 
luius),  be.  and  over  the  bushes  ana  marshes,  we  could  ascertain 
the  urubus  flying  through  the  air»  1  had  the  good  fortune  to  kill 
an  acabiray  (vultur  aura,  Linn),hitherto  only  proDerly  diicrimiuated 
by  JSxKnu  At  first  sight,  it  might  be  confounded  with  the  grrf- 
headed  urubu  (iribu  azara),  but  on  a  closer  inspection,  he  may  oe 
distinguished,  even  when  flying  high  in  the  air.  These  Tultutes 
are  of  great  use  to  oMisume  «id  £sttoy  such  putrid  renudns  as 
would  nil  the  atmosphere  with  pestilential  or  noodons  vapours. 
Thehr  aoent  is  so  atfote,  diat  th^y  tomb  ftota  very  considerable 
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distanoesy  in  queit  of  an j  aniinal  thifthiid  diedi  aodiliaplAOe 
where  they  haa  not  been  seen  before.  On  this  aocsount,  they  are 
never  moleated,  and  thej  are  fbuad  alike  numeroua  in  the  open 
eountry  and  in  the  forests.  I'he  oountry  near  tlie  lake  appears  to 
be  rather  sterile,  on  account  of  the  sand  and  marshes.  All  such 
tracts  as  are  dry,  either  contain  pastures  with  short  gnus,  upon 
which  cattle  is  faedinff,  or  consbts  of  mountains  diversified  with 
itMnests  and  rocks.  Tne  people  rear  many  horses,  which  are  but  in- 
different, and  mosthr  small.  There  were  also  goats  covered  with 
short  shininff  reddish  hair,  and  with  black  spots.  Not  far  from  the 
laloe,  m  the  Irttle  yilla  de  Sta.  Maria  de  Marica,  the  chief  place  of 
the  Fregueria^  consisting  of  houses  not  exceeding  one  story,  and 
a' church,  with  regular  mit  unpaved  streets.  The  houses  have  no 
glass  windows,  but  merely  apertures,  which,  as  in  all  the  Brazils, 
are  shut  up  with  a  wooden  railing.  The  yillagers  grow  in  the 
yicinitv,  the  mandioct^,  beans,  maize,  with  a  utde  coffee,  and 
aeyerai  plantations  of  the  sugar-cane.  This  last,  as  they  say, 
grows  higli  in  fruitful  spots,  but  in  the  sandy  districts,  does  not 
readi  above  the  height  of  six  spans. 

In  our  prog^^ess,  we  reoognisod  among  the  eopse^  the  trompet- 
flowers  (Dignonia)  with  most  beautiful  blossoms,  also  some 
strangely  formed  fruits.  The  botanist  will  find  here  that  the 
Bumber  of  ftanta  legwninmK  is  by  far  most  abundant  in  the 
Brazils.  Notwithstanding  the  numerous  ,/!ix«fuiM  about  here, 
Ae  oountry  bears  yet  a  wAA  aspect :  it  appears  to  form  a  broad 
Yalley,  encompassed  with  high  mountains,  and  with  a  hilly 
jground,  from  which  trees  of  the  most  beautiful  description,  in- 
tersected by  copse  wood,  are  rising.  Near  the  tops  of  tnose  trees 
we  perceive  on  the  branches,  huge  dark  lumps,  the  nests  of  a  very 
small  species  of  the  terraita,  called  cupi  or  cupim.  Ants  and 
other  similar  insects  prove  very  destructive  to  the  cultivated 
grounds  in  the  Brazils.  They  are  found  in  such  numbers,  and  of 
so  many  difierent  spedes,  that  an  entomoiogiBt  might  fill  a  larse 
yolume  with  a  description  of  those  itisects  alona  One  of  the 
larger  species  i^  nearly  an  inch  long,  aUd  has  a  disproportionate 
large  body.  In  some  districts,  as  in  Minos  Geraes^  they  are 
bmied  and  eat,  being  there  named  Janaclmra.  Another  very 
smdl  and  red  species  is  very  trouUesome  and  noxious,  not  ooly 
^bstin^  many  or  our  saseeta,  particularly  butterflies,  but  penetrs- 
Ih^  la  laiige  numbers  into  the  houses,  ^here  they  quickly  eat  up 
ewy  thing  which  is  edible,  atid  especially  sweet  things*  To 
gaanl  agamst  them,  the  <Mily  expedient  is  to  put  the  feet  of  the 
lables  into  latge  pUitters  filled  wiUi  waiter,  or  to  cover*  them  with 
tar ;  but  they  are  sometimes  known,  to  overcome  even  such  imjx'- 
dtmanls.  Some  qiecies  oopstmei;  upon  ti»e  walls  of  the  nx)ins, 
horn  4  sort  of  clay^  covered  ways,  Ivith  QM^ny  iamifications  and 
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avemie^  is  which  diey  #«lk  imatid  down.  In  the  iofest-roaA^ 
troojMi  df  ttiitd  tday  bo  seetl,  w  oafrjritig  biu  of  green  leaver  or 
some  ardcleB  of^  protendef »  to  their  nest 

After  thiA  we  entered  intd  a  wild  ioretft,  where  we  saw  for  tlfe 
first  time  the  tueAtt  (rftmphtetos  dioolorti^,  Luin«)  with  its  imwtffltfe 
beaky  atid  a  dark  oftoge  ooldured  bheiUt,  finely  oontraated  with  a 
Mack  jdiittM^.  Theae  fttgadous  birdi  kepi  id  high  in  the  tops  of 
the  trees,  ih$i  our  htmtehi  tould  tiot  reach  them.  We  advanced 
alternately  over  A  Maek  moorish,  or  a  red  loamy  ground.  The 
forest  improved  in  magniffieence  tA  we  proc^*ded  to  penetrate  h, 
bang  cdmposed  of  tlie  Afiest  trees,  with  im  infinite  varietf  of 
leaves.  Tne  European  can  form  no  conception  of  their  granaeiir, 
nor  is  it  possible  to*  ^ve  kta  adequM^  description  of  them.  Here 
we  frequently  met  with  the  eocoa  palm-*tree,  which  grows  to  the 
heiflht  of  80  feet,  and  is  called  m  the  lAngM  gSral,  airi  oisA^ 
ana  in  Mina$^  brejeub^  '1  he  natives  tnake  their  bows  from 
them ;  their  stem  is  ^  it  dark  brown^  and  closely  covered  over 
with  long  pointed  thorns,  in  hori2ontal  rincs.  Then?  leaves  ate 
long,  ana,  as  in  all  the  cocoa  species,  beautifuity  feathered.  From 
the  plaee  where  they  taring,  the  yellowish  blossoms  hang  down, 
which  afterwards  ttre  tottned  into  hard,  oblong  pointed  nuts,  of 
the  sise  of  a  pigedn^s  egg.  A  simillu*  hoHy-^tree  of  k  smiril  size, 
called  Uti  mirim,  is  found  in  all  these  foresto.  Neither  of  them 
has  been  hitherto  classified.  The  caaduSy  and  agave,  and  eptden- 
darm%^  Qwet  all  the  trees  with  the  finest  odloured  blossoms. 
Wherever  there  is  Hn  aperture  in  the  wood,  there  Spring  up  also 
tufts  of  arunii  eakuHum^,  draamtium^  and  similar  plants,  which, 
in  their  variety  and  mixture,  produce  the  niost  superb  effects. 
There  Was  here  also  tk  |m>(usion  of  the  dracontiiutn  perhufum^  with 
its  leaves  strfirigely  perforated  with  holes;  the  notice  of  our  bota- 
nisC  was  also  attracted  by  a  blne^blossomed  moronto. 

Our  young  Indian  Francisco  was,  in  this  da/s  journey,  not  a 
little  eniatntned  by  die  mistake  of  one  of  our  hunters,  who  shot 
at  an  excrescence  of  a  branch,  which  he  took  for  a  bird.  He  was  a 
good  fiadiful  fdbw,  bnt  rather  obstinate  and  whimsical.  Of  some 
of  hts  Indian  peculiarides,  he  could  never  be  cured ;  he  would  ne- 
ver go  to^  the  chaoe,  without  his  brenkfstst,  like  the  other  hunters, 
whatever  delay  it  nnght  occasion. 

Wr  had  intended  to  reach  Ponta  N^;ra  ihat  day,  but  had  been 
led  astray  in  the  thick  wood.  We  etme,  however,  to  a  large /a- 
2fm28,  the  ^prietor  of  which,  Mr.  Ajferfsda  Cunha  FeViro  gave 
us  an  faos[ntable  reception.  This  seat  is  called  Gurapina,  and 
contains  a  large  sugar-«nghendo  or  manufactory.  The  cane  is 
pu&lted  between  three'  cylinders  placed  horizontafly,  covered  with 
pins  of  a  hittd  wood,  which  press  it.  It  turns  out  on  the  other 
ode,  completely  dry  and  flat,  the  juice  having  been  squeezed  into 
a  wooden  trough  standing  underneath.     These  cylinders  are  put 
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in  motion,  by  xnetois  of  a  long  poIe>.  hy  oxeii,  inules,  or  hones. 
When  the  su^  b  properly  refined,  it  is  poured  into  pointed  pots, 
with  an  opening  beJovr,  to  give  vent  to  all  superfluous  moisture ; 
the  surface  of  the  sugar  in  the  pofs  b  then  covered  with  a  ^yish 
day  (parro)  which  is  to  tinge  it  with  a  certain  d^;ree  of  whiteness. 
The  proprietor  told  us,  that  with  twenty  slaves,  he  could  raise 
about  six  hundred  airobas,  (at  thirty  two  pounds  each),  or  nine- 
teen thousand  two  hundred  pounds,  but  witn  more  labourers,  from 
ninety  toone  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  cayenne  cane  formerly 
was  cultivated  here.  This,  however,  has  now  been  almost  entirely 
supplanted  by  the  more  productive  .cane  of  Otaheite.  Our  kind 
host  conducted  us  with  our  people  and  luggage,  into  a  large  hall, 
where  we  lighted  several  nres,  to  prepare  our  food.  Here  we 
were  frequently  visited  by  all  the  other  people  of  the  estate,  who 
testified  uncommon  surpnse  at  the  object  ef  our  investigations  in 
natural  history*  A  long  rain  detuned  us  here  for  some  time,  and 
when  it  ceased,  we  found  a  plenty  of  game  in  the  forest-mountains, 
which  surrounded  this  plantation.  Here  we  en^^aged  a  young 
Fcxrtuguese  of  the  name  of  Francesco  into  our  wrvice,  who  became 
very  useful  to  us  as  a  hunter,  being  perfectly  well  acquainted  with 
the  country  and  its  productiops.  Among  otner  valuable  articles, 
he  procured  us  the  marithin^  {nmia  rosMa^  Linn.),  which  we  had 
not  had  before.  The  araponga  {proenias  nudicaUU\  mentioned 
before,  was  here  in  great  abundance.  Francesco  shot  one  for  us. 
Good  Brasilian  hunters  are  very  dexterous  in  searching  the  large 
woods,  in  which  their  bodies  inured  to  the  seasons,  and  their  prac- 
tice of  walking  bare-footed,  are  of  great  service  to  them.  They 
dress  commons  in  a  light  cotton  shirt  and  trowsers;  a  cloth  jacket, 
which  mostly  nangs  over  their  shoulders,  they  only  put  on  in  the 
rain,  and  during  Uie  cool  of  the  night  Their  head  is  covered  wi^ 
a  felt  or  straw  hat  The  powder-horn  and  shot-bag  are  fastened  to 
a  strap,  which  hangs  over  their  shoulders,  and  the  lock  of  their 
long  gun  is  usually  covered  with  a  piece  of  skin  to  prevent  it  fiom 
getting  wet. 

The  temperature  at  Gurapina  was  very  changeable;  some  days 
the  thermometer  fell  as  low  as  IS*  Reamur ;  between  this,  we  had 
also  someiimes  tolerably  iine  and  warm  weather.  I  frequently 
wandered  in  this  sublime  wilderness,  the  solemn  silence  of  wliicn 
is  only  occasionally  interrupted  by  the  cries  of  numerous  parrots. 
Provided  with  fresh  provisions  in  abundance,  we  lived  here  very 
cliecrfully.  Those  which  a  traveller  in  this  country  can  carry  with 
him  consist  in  mandiocca  flower,  f  usually  denominated  by  the  sim- 
pie  name  of  farinha),  black  beans  (fejijiU),  muze,  milho),  dried  salt 
meat  (came  seca  or  do  sertam),  and  ncc  (arroy^  Here  we  found 
good  fresh  meat;  and  besides  this,  our  kind  host  supfdied  us,  gra- 
tuitously, with  a  great  quantity  of  excellent  oranges,  brandy,  dis- 
tilled from  the  juice.of  tli<!  cane  (agoa  ardcnti  die  canna),  ricQ^ 
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maiz^v  cotton,  sugar,  and  farinjia.  The  detenunadon  of  this  gen- 
tleman to  receive  no  payment  for  all  these  articles,  obliged  us  to 
leave  the  place  sooner  tlian  otherwise  we  should  have  done.  We 
therefore  took  our  leave,  and  prepared  to  set  out  for  Ponta  Negra, 
The  roads  were  frequently  so  marshy,  that  our  beasts  with^eir 
heavy  burthens,  were  in  danger  of  sinking  into  them.  We  rode 
through  thick  bushes  of  a  high  reedy  grass,  canna  ajhexia,  and 
low  palm  trees.  On  some  hills  we  saw  negroes,  who  were  cutting 
down  the  low  brushwood  with  a  sort  of  sickles  {Jimce\  fixed  to  a 
long  pole,  thereby  preparing  the  ground  for  cultivation.  Riding 
by  9oimeJhzenda9  we  saw  thick  hea^  of  orange  trees,  and  with  a 
considerable  load  of  birds,  and  of  npe  seeds ;  we  at  last  reached 
the  La^oa  da  Ponta  Negra.  This  oeautiful  lake,  on  its  marshy 
borders,  is  covered  with  reeds;  large  flocks  appeared  of  jassanas 
{parrajacana^  Linn.),  and  white  herons,  one  of  which  we  killed ; 
their  wliite  plumage  retains  its  purity  even  in  marshes,  by  the  aid 
of  their  long  legs.  At  a  little  distance  we  arrived  at  a  venda^ 
where  travel&rs  refresh  themselves  with  cinonade,  or  rather  cold 
punch.     Here  we  found  too  that  the  account  of  oar  arrival  had 

i)receded  us,  that  the  landlords  had  already  projected  their  specu- 
ations  on  our  purses.  Near  this  house  our  eyes  were  feastecTwith 
a  most  extensive  prospect  over  the  sea,  the  lake,  and  the  country 
around  Rio  de  Janeiro,  now  behind  us.  Further  on  we  found  in 
the* thick  bushes  that  crossed  our  road,  the  great  annu  (crotcphaga 
majory  Linn.)  in  great  plenty.  His  plumage  is  black,  with  a  eop- 
per-green  and  steel  blue  tinge.  We  came  next  to  the  sand  downs, 
when  we  beheld  the  white  surges  breaking  with  violence  against 
the  forest-mountains.  Close  behind  the  coast  (praya)  rises  a  cover 
of  the  greatest  variety  of  trees,  which  are  kept  down  by  the  sea- 
winds  and  storms,  ana  rise  only  gradually. 

In  this  cover  along  the  coast,  between  twenty  and  tliirty  feet 
high,  (so  our  journey  lav)  grew  a  kind  of  high  thistles  {cackis)^  and 
the  bromelia,  frequently  ornamented  with  the  finest  flowers,  is 
very  plentiful.  Small  lizards  rustled  in  the  dry  leaves  on  tlie 
ground,  whilst  the  large  ann6e  and  the  tije,  (tanagra  Brasilia, 
Linn.)  with  his  blood-red  plumage,  animate  the  bushes.  This 
fine  tnrd  is  very  common,  particularly  on  the  sea  shore  and  the 
hanks  of  rivers. 

Towards  evening  we  were  between  the  sea  coast  and  a  large 
reedy  marsh,  where  large  flocks  of  birds  retired  to  rest ;  the  tije 
was  very  numerous,  and  the  red-bellied  thrush,  (turdus  rufivent- 
ris  of  the  Berlin  museum,)  called  here  sabiah^  poured  forth  their 
sweet  evening  notes.  In  the  evening  the  caprimulgiia^  like  a 
large  sphinx  of  a  slate  colour,  (papilus  idomencus,)  fluttered  about 
our  horses,  and,  with  a  suitable  net,  we  might  have  caught  a 
great  number.  I  found  a  dead  bat,  suspended  to  the  branch  of  a 
tree,  in  which  position  it  had  probably  died.     It  belonged  to  the 
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genus  of  phyllostoma,  and  was  very  similar  to  Aganfis  chauveiouru 
primiire  9U  obscure  et  rayicj  but  I  could  never  see  kiother  of  the 
species  during  mj  journey.  As  we  were  gmng  to  examine  the 
blossoms  of  a  low  palm  tree^  we  discovered,  fixed  to  a  little  twig» 
the  little  nest  of  the  blue^headed  humming-bird,  a  spedes  le^ 
semblin^  the  trochUue  bicohr,  (saphir  (meraude,  Buff.)  neatly  go- 
vered  with  moss.  At  night-fall,  ailer  having  passed  between  some 
lakes,  where  we  saw  many  shining  insects,  and  heard  the  croak- 
ing of  frogs,  we  arrived,  after  a  lonjz  da/s  journey,  at  a  veda^  on 
the  l^e  of  Saffoarema*  Here  we  knina  our  people  with  the  lug- 
gage, who  had  preceded  us,  on  another  rood.  Finding  no  provi- 
sions here,  we  were  obliged  to  send  put  some  of  our  peo(de,  who, 
afler  a  long  search  during^  the  whole  night,  returned  with  some 
bacs  (boroACas)  of  fresh  fish,  the  only  article  of  provisions  they 
could  come  at ;  and  so  our  intended  supper  became  our  breakfast. 

The  lake  of  Sagoarema,  which  forms  a  junction  with  the  sea^  is 
about  six  legoas  long,  and  three  quarters  broad.  The  salt  water, 
though  emitting,  in  some  places,  a  very  ^sa^reeable  smell,  con- 
tains great  plenty  and  diversity  of  fish.  Here  is  a  dispenKd  paooa^ 
coo  of  fishermen,  who  live  m  small  loam  huts  on  the  oanks. 
Every  house  has  a  hole  dug  in  or  near  it,  which  serves  for  the 
purposes  of  a  cistern,  the  sea  water  beinjg  often  putrid.  The  fish- 
ermen here,  like  all  the  Brasiliansy  are  lightly  clothed ;  they  wear 
lai^  straw  hats,  large  thin  breeches,  and  shirts,  and  have  their 
necks  uncovered  and  their  feet  bare;  every  one  has  a  stiletto  \u 
his  girdle,  mounted  with  brass  or  silver.  This  last  custom  is  pn^ 
valent  among  the  Portuguese,  but  is  a  dangerous  weapon,  for  it 
is  easily  made  instrumental  to  acts  of  bloodshed  and  murder 
among  men  of  a  rough  stem  character,  like  the  fishermen  of  Sa^- 
goarema.  The  venda^  which  is  on  the  sea-coast,  belongs  to  these 
people,  who  shore  its  produce ;  for  this  reason  it  is  that  travellars 
must  pay  more  here  tnait  at  other  places.  About  an  houFs  jour- 
ney from  this  place  lies  the  parish  (fregueeia)  of  Sagoarema,  a 
large  village,  or  rather  a  small  vilioj  with  a  church.  As  we  were 
obnged  to  convey  our  tropa  over  the  lagoa^  which  from  this  place 
empties  itself  into  the  sea,  through  a  narrow  channel,  we  took  up 
our  quarters  in  an  empty  house,  and  employed  our  tinke  'm  taking 
a  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 

A  hill,  on  which  are  the  church,  the  efaurcb^yard,  and  a  tele- 
graph, rises  near  the fregueriaf  from  the  sea-shore.  TUs  hill  we 
ascended  as  the  sun  was  setting,  and  were  higldy  entertained  with 
the  prospect.  Before  us  was  the  immense  ocean,  which,  roaring 
and  foaming,  rolled  and  broke  against  the  hiU ;  to  the  right  rose, 
at  a  distance,  the  mountains  of  Rio;  nearer  to  us  we  contemjdat- 
ed  the  variously  broken  coast,  and,  still  nearer,  the  Ponta  Negra ; 
behind  us  were  woody  mountains,  with  a  low  plain  covered  with 
wood  in  front  of  them,  and  here  and  there  the  b^ge  resplendent 
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mimnrt  of  tke  Ifkci;  at  our  feet  kj  tbtjregueiia  of  Sagonema, 
and  on  our  kft  the  ooatt  We  then  returaed  to  Sagoarema,  which 
is  roo0tly  inhabited  by  fiahenneny  who  alio  occupy  and  work  at 
their  phntBtions*  Cochineal  was  formerly  ratted  here,  but  iti  cul- 
tiyation*  is  now  in  dinue.  The  king  paid  for  the  pound  }  doble, 
(6400  reis,  or  about  80  shiUings) ;  but  the  planters  themselves 
were  the  means  of  destroying  this  profitable  trade;  they  mixed 
this  dear  produce  with  farinha,  and  adulterated  it  so  much  that  it 
lotftits  insiue.  On  the  following  day,  Sunday,  my  comfianions  at* 
tended  a  mass  in  the  church  m  Sagoarema^  dunng  which  time  I 
ordered  our  iropa  to  be  conveyed  over  the  lake.  The  baggage 
was  taken  over  in  canoei,  and  our  beasts  waded  unladen  throu^ 
the  shidlow  water.  Quitting  this  country,  we  proceeded  through 
wood^  which  we  found  fiUeid  with  numberless  beautiful  flowers. 
The  glittering  mirrors  of  the  many  lakes  which  extend  from  Ma* 
rka  to  CckAo  Free^  are,  in  reality,  a  considerable  ornament  to  this 
couQtiy .  Immense  flocks  of  water-Urds  frequent  the  shcn^es,  par- 
ticularly lea-awaUowB,  sea-gulls,  and  herons,  of  which  we  soon  kil- 
led a  number.  Most  of  the  marsh  and  water  birds  are  analogous 
to  those  in  Europe ;  for  example,  we  saw  a  species  similar  to  the 
hrus  ridUmnduif  Ae  lairus  marinust  sterna  ctupia^  hirundoy  and  a 
third,  very  nmilar  to  the  minuta,  Tfie  difierence  between  these 
liirds  in  America  and  those  in  Europe  is  very  trifling.  The  smal- 
lest 8ea*swa)low  *  was  very  frequent  on  the  phuns  near  the  coast; 
here  these  pretty  small  sea-gulls  were  flying  about,  their  dazzling 
white  being  augtnented  from  its  contrast  with  the  black  clouds  of 
s  dark  stormy  sky.  Behind  the  sand-pkuns  of  the  coast  are 
marshes,  and  between  both  a  tract  of  sandy  ground,  with  a  thick 
wood  of  dwarf  ooooa*-palms,  about  three  feet  high.  This  plant 
has  no  stalk,  but  feathered  leaves ;  the  ears  curling,  or  bent  out- 
vards,  stand  like  a  Ij/pha  upon  an  upright  shaft,  and  are  covered 
with  small  nuts,  of  the  size  of  the  hazle>nut  These  rit  like  the 
gnuns  on  maize,  and  have,  at  the  root,  a  reddish  yellow,  but  sweet 
vA  edible  flesh.  These  plants  are  there  called  cocos  de  guriri  or 
^fossandh  We  fixed  the  fazenda  ci  Piianga  for  our  night 
quarters,  which  we  now  saw  before  us,  upon  a  height,  like  an  old 
CMtle  magically  iJluminated  by  the  moon-lifi;ht.  We  rode  up,  and 
Icnod^  at  the  closed  gates,  which  at  length  opened,  and  we  were 
admitted.  The  oonspbisant^/^tor  (steward)  introduced  us  imme- 
diately into  the  buildii^  in  which  the  farinha  is  prepared.  As 
these  were  convenient  quarters  for  our  excursions,  we  remained 

*  I  can  (tuM  hud  iierna  afgerttea ;  it  may  be  eonfinindcd  with  our  stetna  miniiM,  but 
(KveHfadM h  to dUTtfent ;  iit  fin ezetadi  ttMCafov  EwoptMi  biidt,  for  I  found  U 
*^  wAm  mp  tBBth.  Th^  bwk  wd  f<«t  ^re  ycUoir ;  th«  first  hu  ft  black  point ;  the 
^n^MLaod  idl  the  lower  pftrts  of  the  bird  are  white ;  the  ctowd  of  the  head  and  the 
Deck  IK  bhwk ;  back,  wingi,  and  uSl,  an  of  a  befttttiftd  iilver  s^ey. 
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here  some  Asp^  in  order  to  nmge  pretty  freely  t^ugh  the  sur- 
rounding country. 

This  farinha  manufactory  was  one  of  the  most  compete  we  had 
witnessed.  The  preparation  of  the  meal  is  as  follows :  The  roots  of 
the  mdndiocca  plant,  (jairopha  manihai^  Linn.)  are  first  scraped  to 
fn^  them  from  the  rind ;'  afWwards  they  are  held  on  a  lar^  wheel, 
which  is  turned  round,  by  which  it  is  rubbed  into  a  thin  pap. 
Then  the  mass  is  endosea  in  long  wide  bags,  made  of  bark  or 
reeds,  which 'are  hung  up  and  stretched  at  length.  By  this  ex- 
tension the  bag  becomes  narrower,  and  presses  out  the  sap  from 
the  mass.  *  Tpe  remaining  consistent  part  is  put  into  large  pans 
of  copper,  or  burnt  clay,  nxed  in  the. wall,  in  which  it  is  complete^ 
ly  dried  by  the  heat,  but  that  the  thick  mass  may  not  bum,  it  is 
continually  stirred  by  a  pole,  with  a  small  perpendicular  board  at 
its  fore^nd.  The  meal  t)ius  prepared  is  what  goes  under  the 
name  of  farinha.  When  the  weather  became  damp,  we  dried  our 
newly  prepared  natural  curiosities  on  the  pans  ot  the  mandiocea 
orens;  but,  although  they  were  always  watched  at  night,  we, 
nevertheless,  could  not  prevent  some  scarce  animals  from  being 
burnt. 

The  weather  was  now  very  cold,  a  strong  wind  blew  on  the 
seaooast,  and  the  thermometer,  at  noon,  was  scarce  at  ISo  of 
Reaumur.  The  country,  in  which  marshes,  meadows,  copses  and 
woods  are  intermixed,  abounds  with  interesting  animals.  Our 
hunters  brought,  for  the  first  time,  the  jocupemba,  (penelope 
marailf  Linn.)  which  is  very  good  to  eat,  and  the  green  tucane  or 
arassaris  {rampho90$  aracariy  Linn.)  beautiful  birds  which  have 
short  notes  of  two  syllables.  The  prospect  from  the  buildings  was 
teruly  agreeable,  and  of  a  considerable  extent  A  tel^aph  here 
corresponded  with  that  at  Sagoarema^  which  we  could  distinguish 
at  a  distance.  Pitanga  had  formerly  been  a  convent,  and  there 
still  rem'ains  tlie  old  church.  About  noon  our  tropa  was  laden, 
and  after  {)assing  through  narrow  roads,  where,  in  some  places,  we 
were  obliged  to  cut  down  the  chumps  of  trees,  which  obstructed 
our  progress,  we  at  length  reachea  open  meadows,  with  lai^ 
marsnes,  woods,  and  broad  pools  of  water  Through  these  we  were 
obliged  to  wade,  a  disagreeaole  circumstance  tOt  those  who  travelled 
en  root,  particularly  the  Europeans,  who  were  not  accustomed  to 
such  water-jdurnies  on  foot  Detained  by  these  adverse  cxscur- 
rences,  it  was  late  at  night  when  we  reached  the  Fazenda  TWtArca^ 
whither  we  had  sent  a  horseman  before  to  procure  quarters.  Its 
owner,  the  Captain  now  assigned,  as  at  first,  his  sugar-engents  as 
a  sleeping-plaoe,  but  when  we  shewed  him  our  portaria  (pass  from 
the  minister,^  be  became  complaisant,  and  invited  us  into  his 
dwelling ;  this  invitation  we  declined,  being  dearous  to  remain 
with  our  people.     Tirinica  is  a  considerable  sugar-manufactory ; 

*  S.  Gm  Saggio  di  Stori%  Americana,  T.  II.  p.  SM,  SM,  tab.  S. 
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the  su^r  works  lie  at  the  foot  of  a  green  hill,  iijpon  the  top  of 
which  IS  built  the  house  of  the  possessor,  surroundled  by  about  20 
small  huts  of  his  people  and  negro  slaves.  The  ^teai  sugar  plan- 
tations surround  the  Faxenda;  on  one  side  of  it  are  thick  nigh 
woods,  and  before  the  sugar-works  is  a  meadow  full  of  marshes 
and  ponds,  oilivened  by  marsh  and  water  birds,  which  we 
could  readily  have  shot  from  the  window.  After  breakfasting 
next  morning  with  our  polite  host,  we.  distributed  ourselves  in 
the  woods.  Mr.  Sellars  and  I  went  through  the  sugar-planta- 
tions, and  some  other  small  FazendaSj  which  are  surrounoed  by 
pret^  orange  groves,  and  then  plunged  into  one  of  the  darkest 
wooclft,  with  ^ich  I  'was  ever  entertained  during  our  stay  in 
Brazil.  High,  dead  stumps  of  trees  on  the  border  of  it  still  shew- 
ed, by  their  marks  of  burning,  the  mode  in  which  the  soil  had  been 
rendered  arable'.  The  wood  itself  was  an  opaque  wilderness  of 
colossal  trees ;  here  grew  the  mimosa^  Jacaranaaj  bombaXf  big* 
fiom,  and  other  trees,  also  thejoao  brcveil  (ccesalpinta  brariiiensis.) 
Upon  them  again  was  aheap  of  caciusy  bromeRa^  epidendrumfpae^ 
e^ora^  beuihinia^  bamsteriuy  and  other  kinds  whose  tendril-stems 

Sew  below  on  the  ground,  but  whose  leaves  and  flowers  were  at 
e  tops  even  of  the  highest  trees.  They  cannot  be  examined, 
without  hewing  down  these  gigantic  trees,  m  doing  which  the  iron 
of  the  best  axe  is  liable  to  break,  such  is  the  hardness  of  the  wood.  ' 
Creeping  plants  wind  round  the  trees,  in  a  truly  curious  manner. 
Among  them  a  batdinia  is  very  remarkable ;  its  firm  woody  ten- 
drils are  continually  growing  into  arches,  which  suceeea  each 
other;  the  concavity  of  every  arch  is  as  artificially  followed,  as  if 
the  chissel  of  a  statuary  had  been  used,  and  upon  the  opposite 
convex  ride  is  a  short  obtuse  thorn.  Thb  wonderful  plant,  which 
might  be  easily  mistaken  for  a  work  of  art,  rises  tp  the  tops  of 
the  highest  trees.  Its  leaf  is  small  and  split,  (bthbum^)  but  I 
have  never  seen  the  flower,  although  the  plant  is  common.  Other 
kinds  of  creeping  plants  distinguish  themselves  by  a  smell  or  scent, 
particularly  strong,  partly  agreeable,  and  partly  otherwise'.  The 
ctpo  cravo  smells  fragrant,  something  like  the  clove ;  another,  on 
the  contrary,  which  La  Condamiks*  mentions  as  growing  luxu- 
riantly on  tne  banks  of  the  Amazon,  smells  like  garlick.  Man  v  of 
these  rin^lar  plants  have  long  branches  hanging  down,  whicli 
agfun  taking  root,  block  up  the  passenger's  way.  We  were  obli^;ed 
to  cut  them  down  with  a  Jhcas^  to  be  able  to|proceed.  Hanging 
branches  of  this  description,  whidi,  when  the  wind  agitates  them, 
will  often  strike  the  traveller  on  the  head,  are  common  on  all  the 
forest-roads  of  Brazil.  The  vegetation  in  this  part  of  the  South 
American  hemisphere  is  so  luxuriant,  that  every  lofty  old  tree  be- 
comes the  emblem  of  a  Uttle  world,  a  botanical  garden  of  plants, 
truly  rare,  and  certunly  of  an  unknown  kind«    The  yellow-beL- 

*  S.  De  la  Condamine  Voyage,  etc.  p.  74'    * 
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lied  surucui  (prugcn  vtrUts^  Linn.)  wgs  verj  common ;  iti  Toioe 
was  heard  everywhere,  it  is  a  note  which  is  often  repeated,  and 
sink^  from  high  to  low.  We  soon  learned  to  imitate  it,  and  could 
thus  easily  entice  them  to  perdi  at  hand,  on  a  low  bough,  iriwre 
they  were  easil)r  shot  Other  birds  {dindfrocdlafteSj  illigeki,^ 
are  equally  plentiful,  and  are  found  in  company  with  the  beautiful 
woodpecker,  with  a  pale  yellow  tuft  (vicus  jueoesceni)^  with  the 
red-headed  woodpecker  (charpentier  d  nuppe  et  cou  rouge^  aza&a) 
and  theviciLS  lineatuM  pecking  against  the  great  stems.  We  killed 
maznr  or  the  small  parrots  that  had  a  pointed  tul,  and  called  here 
ttrioca.^  Towards  evening,  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  paro  (pie 
d  gorge  ensanglant^e  of  azara.^  It  is  a  beautifuiblacK  bird,  of 
he  size  of  a  crow,  the  fVont  or  its  neck  being  the  loveliest  red. 
Mr.  Sellow  did  not  discover  many  new  plants  tcnlay,  but  found 
frequently  the  beautiful  ahtramerta  Hghu,  Linn,  with  an  agreeable 
red  and  white  striped  flower.  He  also  caught  a  serpent^  which  is 
very  common  here,  and  which  appears  to  form  the  ornament  of  its 
species ;  this  beautiful  reptile  is  known  here  by  the  name^of  cobia 
coral^  or  coraes ;  it  must  not  be  confounded  with  that  coraes  which 
is  described  in  the  works  of  lacefede,  i> aubik,  and  others.  The 
one  found  here  is  well  entitled  to  the  name  of  the  coral-snake  ;  the 
clearest  and  most  shining  scarlet-red  is  intermixed  with  black  and 
greenish  white-rings  on  its  smooth  and  beautiful  body^  so  that  this 
Harmless  reptile,  may  be  justly  compared  with  a  string  of  coral. 
I  have  several  times  put  it  in  spints,  but  never  could  succeed 
in  preserving  its  red  colour.  Tn  the  Llnnean  system  this  species 
is  undoubtedly  described  under  the  namQ  of  coluber  Jtilnius^  froni 
some  individuals  which  had  lost  their  colour  in  spirits. 

We  supped  with  our  host,  but,  according  to  custom,  none  of  the 
females  or  the  family  were  at  the  meal ;  but  to  see  the  strange  guests 
they  contrived  to  peep  through  the  joints  of  the  doors  and  shut- 
ters.    Male  and  female  negro  slaves  waited  at  the  table.     On  ques* 
tioning  our  kind  host  on  several  subjects  connected  with  the  state  ot 
the  country,  it  seemed  as  if  he  either  could  not  or  would  not  commu 
nicate  any  information.     The  next  day  being  Sunday,  we  set  out, 
after  mass,  early  in  the  morning.     Tne  heat  of  the  d^  being  ex 
cessive,  we  were  glad  to  refresh  with  some  cold  punch  and  excel 
lent  oranges.     Tnese  we  cpuld  procure  in  many  districts  for  no- 
thing ;  they  may  be  eat  in  the  greatest  heat,  ana  in  any  quantity, 
without  the  risque  of  injury  to  th^  constitution,  except,  as  it  is 

*  The  pi^rrot,  known  on  the  eMt  eo«st  by  the  name  of  nrt&s,  appeare  to  be  of  a  kind 
a*  fit  uodeecribcd,  and  whieh  I  have  oaHadjwttltftfM  amnrffllit.  it  k  about  the  aize  of 
atfii:uib,and  ha«  a  long  tali  likea  wadga,  and  metiiu«i  8  inch^i  il-lflthi  in  Ingth  t 
pluBiage  green  ;*1hfraown  and  back  of  the  head  browniah  grey;  chadci#Qdi4si]|||icai| 
between  the  eyes  and  ears  bxownuh  red ;  behind  the  eazii  at  die  side  of  the  neck,  a 
ydbwish-orange  fpot ;  the  ftont  of  the  neck  ethereal  blue ;  on  the  belly  vdA  Uing^fgium^ 
a  blood-red  ipoC     PtittMeut  erythrogatter  of  the  BerUa  nauieunu 
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eaid,  in  the  evening.    With  coooa-nutA,  mid  other  fruits,  we  must 
practise  a  mater  eautioQ. 

Tiriea  being  onlv  three  hours  journey  from^  Parahi,  we  soon 
readied  the  FoMmaaf  yMA  bad  formerly  been  a  convept  Here 
was  a  respeetable  looking  new  church)  near  which  was  a  range  o( 
jsrge  buildings  for  agricultural  purposes.  We  noticed  in  Uieae 
parts,  for  the  first  time,  a  disease  common  among  the  negroes  in 
the  aouthem  protinces  of  Braisil,  largely  swolen  ^t,  covered  >(vith 
s  hard  skin,  as  in  the  case  of  the  elepantiasis.  We  did  not  find 
here  the  hospitality  w^  bad  received  from  other  planters,  and  were 
obliged  to  send  to  diiRTerent  F(izmdah  to  purchase  provisions,  the 
proprietor  of  this  almost  refusing  us  water,  ^fter  having  spent 
the  night  under  a  bad  shed  which  he  had  assigned  to  ua,  we  set 
out  early,  but  first  Mr.  Capitam  rode  up  to  the  house  to  remind 
the  landloFd  that  we  should  inf<mn  the  prince  regent  how  well  he 
bad  fulfilled  the  kind  intentions  of  government  e^cprassed  in  our 
p^fs.  This  produced  a  temporary  convulsion,  but,  foaming 
with  ra^9  be  exclaimed,  *^  What  is  the  prince  regent  to  me  F* 

Continuing  our  journey,  we  met  on  the  borders  of  marshes,  sur- 
rounded  with  high  Qopse*wood,  many  individuals  of  the  Brasilian 
lapwings  o(  guer^guer  (van4Uus  cayeneMis)  so  named  from  guer ! 
guer  I  Deing  his  usual  cry,  when  startled  by  any  thing.  He  is 
very  common  about  all  the  Iqw  grounds ;  the  large  swallow,  with 
the  white  collar^  is  equally  sa* 

The  beat  hao!  now  beoome  oppressive ;  not  a  breath  of  cooling 
air»  snd  the  g^ow  of  the  atmospnere,  augmented  by  the  reflection 
of  the  sun-beams  on  the  dry  deep  sand. 

In  a  fine  wood  through  woich  we  passed,  our  hunters  shot  a  beau* 
tiful  sp^es  of  maraqoui,  (psitlacus  guianensis,  Linn.),  here  very 
sumerous*  On  the  other  side  of  the  forest  we  found  a  number  of 
Indians,  from  St  Pedrcs  repairing  the  road.  After  passing  ovei* 
VMoe  hilla  we  had  a  view  of  the  large  Ldgoa  de  4raruama^  or 
TfOfucmOi  or  AruomOi  being  six  lejB;oas  long,  and  very  broad ;  it 
communicates  with  the  sea  at  the  distance  of  about  one  iegoa  and 
^  half  north  from  Cabo  Feia 

A  forest  and  some  habitations  bordered  the  opposite  banksi^  and 
^  churd)  of  the  village  of  St.  Pedro  a{qpeared  on  a  distant  bill. 
After  riding  round  a  part  of  the  lake,  we  came  to  the  Venda.  St 
fedro  do^  Indies  is  a  village  (aldea)  which  the  Jesuits  are  reportad 
^  have  formed  originally  of  Goaytaca-Indians ;  the  villa|fs  i?on« 
^  of  several  streets,  and  has  a  respectable  church,  but  the  ha- 
bitations are  clay*buiit  huts,  as  are  aU  in  the  most  isolated  settle- 

*  Thii  twtOaw  (hirondo  oolUris)  is  of  a  new  flue  spedet,  about  the  t|ze  ofth^  6er- 
aan  (^rpKbt.  Hb  ftathcrt ai«  of  a  broinufh  Uaek^  with  gn^  ieS«zi0V«.  Th«  tail- 
^*^^  have  appaiiditgca,  ipn^actiag  aboiu  the  l£th  part  of  an  inch.  Tim  haeli  are  uq^ 
^°^>^t  tilt  loei  TOT  ttiODgt  coQ\preaied  and  armed  with  iharp  ekws,  $eqt  down- 
V*^  to  futen  OB  die  ncfcs.  I  ibiind  thete  speeief  firtt  anone  the  tocki  m  tiie 
ntiiutyofKbdfiJaiitim. 
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ments  of  these  parts' being  inhabited  by  Indians.  They  have  here 
a  capiiom  mar  (commandant  or  mayor)  of  their  own  nation,  dis- 
tinguished, however,  only  by  his  title.  Besides  the  priest,  there 
are  but  few  Portugese  here.     The  Indians  have,  for  the  most 

£art,  retained  their  characteristic  features,  but  their  dress  and 
iiiguage  are  the  same  as  of  the  lower  classes  among  the  Portu* 
guese ;  their  andent  lan^age  being  only  known  to  rew  of  them. 
Their  ambition  or  vanity  makes  them  eager  to  pass  for  Portu* 
guese,  and  they  look  with  contempt  on  their  ruder  brethren  in  the 
forest,  whom  they  call  Cahoclos  or  Tapuffos,  Thttr  women  vrear 
their  black  hair  m  the  Portuguese  fashion,  tied  in  a  knot  above 
their  heads. 

The  sleeping  hammocks  of  tlie  family  are  suspended  in  the  cor-' 
ners  of  their  cottages.  We  also  found  among  them  many  earthen 
vessels,  made  of  a  grey-ooloured  day.  The  men  are  eood  sporte- 
men,  and  well  practised  in  shooting  with  firearms ;  the  boys  will 
shoot  very  well  with  smaU  bows,  made  of  any  wood,  and  here  call* 
cd  bodoc.  These  bows  have  two  strings,  wnich  are  kept  asunder 
by  a  couple  of  short  pieces  of  wood ;  in  the  middle  the  two  strings 
are  united  by  a  sort  of  net  work,  upon  which  the  clay  bullet  or  the 
small  round  stone  (pelotts)  is  laid.  The  string  andTball  are  drawn 
back  at  the  same  time  with  the  'forefinger  of  the  right  hand, 
which,  being  suddenly  withdrawn,  an  impulse  is  given  to  the  lat^ 
ter.  These  bows  are  in  use  all  along  this  coast,  and  on  the  Rui- 
Doce,  they  are  even  used  by  the  men,  to  defend  themselves  against 
the  Botocudi,  who  have  fire-arms.  They  are  very  adrdt  in  the 
use  of  them,  and  can  kill  a  small  bird,  or  even  a  Dutterfly,  on  the 
flower,  as  M.  de  Langsdorf  reports,  at  a  considerable  distance. 

One  of  the  caused  of  the  little  cultivation,  and  indifferent  cha- 
racter of  these  Indians,  may  be  traced  to  the  bad  treatment  which 
they  formerly  experienced  from  the  Europeans,  who  scarcely  con- 
sider them  as  men,  and  connected  with  the  names  of  Cabodos  and 
TapuyaSf  entertain  the  notion  of  beings  merely  made  to  undergo 
oppression  and  tyranny.  They  still  evince  a  propensity  for  an 
unrestrained  life ;  they  are  addicted  to  strong  liquors,  and  averse 
to  labour— -^not  very  punctual  in  keeping  their  word,  and  with 
none,  or  very  few,  aistinsruished  to  illustrate  their  character. 
They  are,  however,  not  deficient  in  their  intellectual  faculties,  but 
easily  comprehend  what  they  are  taught,  not  without  indications  of 
art  and  cunning,  An  unrelenting  pride  and  a  prevailing  predi- 
fiction  for  their  forests,  seem  to  be  impressed  on  their  temperament. 
Many  of  them  are  yet  attached  to  their  old  prdudices,  and  the 
clergy  complain  of  their  being  bad  christians.  They  are  admis- 
sible to  holy  orders,  but  few  as  yet  have  taken  them.  One  indi- 
vidual of  the  more  savage  tribes,  who  had  ofBciated  with  general 
respect,  for  several  years,  as  priest  in  Minus  Geroes,  suddenly  ab- 
sconded from  his  parish,  and  it  was  found  that  he  had  returned 
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naked  among  his  brethren  in  the  wood«»  where  he  had  taken  se- 
veial  wives.  The  neerroes  in  the  Brazils,  very  different  from  these 
Indians,  exhitnt  abiCty  and  perseverance  in  the  acquirement  of 
arts  and  sciences,  and  some  of  them  have  risen  to  a  certain  degree 
of  celebrity. 

The  dances.now  common  among  the  Indians  are  borrowed  from 
the  Portuguese ;  of  one  of  these,  called  baducca^  they  are  particu- 
larly  fond.  Directed  by  the  sound  of  the  viola,  (guitar,)  the 
dancers  throw  themselves  into  several  indecent  postures  opposite 
each  other,  clapping  their  hands,  and  making  a  noise  with  their 
Umgues.  The  caiig  is  not  forgotten  here ;  at  present,  this  is 
oolj  made  of  maniocca-root,  maize,  or  batatac ;  the  root  is  scraped, 
cut  in  pieces,  boiled,  masticated,  taken  with  the  fingers  out  or  the 
mouth,  and.thrown  into  a  vessel,  wherein,  with  water  upon  it,  it  is 
led  to  ferment  After  thia  process,  it  forms  a  rather  intoxicating 
sourish  beverage,  in  taste  not  unlike  whey.  It  is  generally  taken 
varm. 

The  way  of  living  in  general  of  these  Indians  resembles  that  of 
the  old  Indians  on  tlie  coast  The  Portuguese  have  adopted  among 
other  things,  this  manner  of  preparing  the  mandiocca  flower. 
They  had  formerly  a  coarser  kind  of  it,  called  uy^^fUau^  and  ano» 
ther,  rather  finer,  called  uy^pu^  which  name,  uy,  is  still  known, 
even  among  these  dvilized  Indians.  They  prepared  their  mirgau 
in  those  early  times,  by  throwing  the  manoiocca-flower  into  their 
broth,  where  it  rises,  and  forms  a  nourishing  pap ;  the  Portuguese 
have  also  adopted  this.  They  used  to  pour  the  mandiocda-flower 
on  their  sides,  when  they  were  eating,  and  throw  it  with  so 
much  dexterity  into  their  mouths,  that  tney  did  not  lose  a  single 
grain.  Their  modern  dettcendants,  as  well  as  the  Portuguese 
planters,  do  the  same.  The  old  tupinambas  knew  in  their  time 
a  very  good  kind  of  mandiocca-root  under  the  name  of  vypi^  which 
they  uKd  to  fry  in  the  ashes  and  boil  in  water.;  their  descendants, 
who  call  the  root  either  b^  the  same  name,  or  mari  diocca  doce^ 
still  do  the  same.  Notwithstanding  their  making  a  profession  of 
the  christian  religion,  many  of  them  only  go  to  church  for  ap* 
pearance,  apd  that  but  seldom,  while  at  the  same  time,  they  are 
very  superstitious,  and  have  many  ancient  prejudices. 

In  S.  Pedro^  we  frequently  conversed  with  the  inhabitants,  sit- 
ting  before  their  doors  to  enjoy  the  cool  of  the  evening.  Neither 
capitam  mor^  a  rational  old  man,  nor  the  other  inhabitants.  Could 
conceal  their  suspicion  of  our  being  sent  as  English  spies,  and  even 
the  production  of  our  potiaria  could  not  entirely  remove  their 
douots.  The  English  politics  are  not  much  liked  in  Brazil;  and 
all  strangers,  whose  light  hair  and  fair  skin  appear  to  manifest  a 
itorthem  descent,  are  accounted  of  that  nation. 

As  the  oountry  seemed  to  contain  much  for  our  examination,  we 
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reinaiiied  here  •evod  days.  Our  hunters  brought  Uft  iomft  mtMi# 
(rimia  faiueOuSj  Lynn,  the  horned  sohui)  the  sloth  with  the  Uack 
collar*,  a  species  yet  very  little  known,  and  someolbers.  We 
have  since  iound  the  latter  frequently  to  the  south,  but  nevar  far- 
ther north.  The  following  day  being  Sunday,  all  the  inhabitants 
for  some  miles  round,  poured  in  to  hear  ihass  at  S.  Pedro.  We 
also  went  to  church,  before  which,  withered  palm  Itoves  stuck  in 
the  ground,  the  exterior  symbot  of  a  fast  festival,  formed  an  ave- 
nue. A  capitam  of  the  name  of  Carvalto^  who  was  also  here,  waa 
very  attentive  to  us.  He  had  his  roca  (plantation),,  in  the  neieb« 
bourhood,  and  in  the  adjacent  villa  of  Cabo  FHq^  a  bouse  which 
he  pressed  us  to  make  use  of  during  our  stay.  Here  in  S^  Pedro 
he  was  our  Cicerone,  and  invited  us  repeatedly  to  his  dwelling  in 
the  neighbourhood.  This  offer  Mr.  Sellow  accepted.  At  mass 
we  saw  a  number  of  dark  brown  Indians,  retaining  their  original 
aspect,  a  sight  not  a  little  interesting  to  strangers.  In  the  evening 
they  danced  in  the  house  of  this  captam  mor,  and  were  very  merry 
with  the  caiig  liquor.  The  clergyman  too  was  here;  but  it 
seemed  as  if  he  was  not  held  in  mucn  account  out  of  the  mass. 

By  the  visit  \trhich  Mr.  Sellow  had  paid  to  M.  Cabvalto,  we 
became,  iii  some  measure,  acquainted  with  the  various  products  of 
the  great  woods  near  S.  Pedro.  These,  forests  are  filled  with  the 
most  beautiful  wood  for  timber,  as  well  as  with  officinal  plants. 
Brazil  wood,  pao  Brazil  (cceaalpina  BrasUiensiey  Lynn.)  is  found 
in  abundance;  also  rp^  wood  (lnffnonia)o[  different  kinds,  with 
great  yellow  and  white  flowers,  of  which  one  is  called  ipS  amareUoj 
out  another,  which  is  one  of  the  strongest  for  ship-bdilding,  bears 
the  name  of  iptr  iobaccOy  because  its  split  kerhds  produce  a  bright 
green  dusky  powderi  There  is  also  the  pekeS^  with  a  fruit  affree* 
able  to  the  miman  palate,  and  indeed  a  common  food  for  monkies. 
'I  he  pUomay  oUo  paido  (laurus)  ipeuna  (bigrtoma),  is  the  hard* 
est  wood  of  fill.  As  it  is  elastic  and  very  light,  the  Indians  some. 
times  make  their  bows  of  it.  Here  is  also  the  imbiu^jacqtta^  grum^ 
bari^  and  mazaranduba^  which,  has  a  milky  sap.  between  the  bark 
and  the  splint,  of  which  the  Indians  make  bird-lime ;  the  grauna 
axiiaerghia(jaL  cdssia  or  mimosa^  which  casts  off  its  leaves)  one  of 
the  prettiest  and  thickest  trees.  It  is  light,  can  be  used  like  lime 
and  poplar  wood,  and  they  make  canoes  out  of  it.  Here  are  the 
Jarraticupiidm^  v\  ith  an  aromatic  bark,  which  is  used  as  a  medi- 
cine by  the  Indians,  ihejacaranda  or  bois  de  rose  (mimosa J^  a 
'beautiml  black  brown,  firm  and  heavy,  useful  for  joiners,  and  haa  a 
faint  but  agreeable  smell,  like  roses,  the  white  splint  is  noi  used, 
only  the  inner  blackish  brown  kernel.     The  cuvumna  (cerbera  or 

*  The  sloth  with  the  collar  ijbrad^/ipiut  lorqwiius,  Illioeri)  is  a  new  species.  Bind  sA 
vet  nondescript.  It  it  little  different  in  form  and  maks  horn  the  Al,  its  ooHovtt  U  r^ 
tioas,  a  mixture  of  grey  and  red,  the  head  moit  indinfid  to  led,  aalimixedirith  ,4|hite 
upon  the  upptx  part  of  the  neck  is  a  large  fpoi  with  long  Uackhaiis.  Thi9  c(ieG|ef  hat 
bcsidef  three  toes  like  the  Ai,  and  nat  two  as  Illioer  in  his  Prodromut  leUtea. 
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gardenia)  a  rery  Kriit  wood,  with  whidi  spoons  and  plates  are 
made,  and -whose  bark  iirodttces  a  milky  sap;  iheptrcioj  a  haid 
firm  wood  for  ship-buitdhie,  which  ia  used  by  the  agents  of  go^ 
vernment,  and  is  tnerefore  declared  to  be  its  property ;  the  cantlla 
(laurus)^  very  aromadc,  smelling  like  dnnamon,  with  the  caM 
(mimosa)^  myoky  sepepira^  putumofu,  called  here,  and  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro^  aroHba ;  and  many  other  kinds.  O&icina]  plants  are  also 
found  here  in  abundance.  •  I  can  meAticm  only  «>me  of  them^  aa 
the  herva  mocira  do  sertam^with  a  taste  nmilar  to  cloves,  the  ceot^* 
tutarabtcusi  which  is'us^  for  a  certain  venereal  complaint;  the 
ivecacmanha  prefd  (ipeceuJtkLnhd  q/Jkinali^y  AaauDA);  no  doubt 
the  rate  pr^f  a,  represented  lYi  Ftfrfl.  of  Escheve^a  Journey  in 
Brazil ;  ipecQCfidnha  ttrahca  (viola  ipecacuanha^  Lmn. .  or  pomha* 
lia  ipecacuanli^j  Vandelli),  and  the  bvia*,  which  is  said  to«po6« 
sess  the  quality  .of  the  6arfc 

After  having  frequently  hunted  with  the  Indians,  in  the  ndglK> 
bourhood  of  $.  Pedro,  we  left  ^h^ia  in  die  afternoon,  and  betook 
ourselves  to  Cabo  Frio,  whieli  Wat  only  a  few  hours  journey  dis* 
tant.  A  delay  which  one  of  our  mules  occasioned,  gave  us .  an  ep^- 
portunity  of  killing  a  pretty  species  of  mororana,  which  is  des- 
cribed under  the  name  of  psi&acus  macavtuinna\  it*  lives  in  the 
woods,  and  often  gets  upon  the  bushes  and  maize  plantations  of 
the  Indians,  where  it  does  mudh  damage. .  . 

Late  in  the  evening,  we  crossed  the  Lagoa  near  the  viBa  of 
Cabu  Frio,  and  were  received  by  Capitam  Carvalto  into  his  house. 
Cabo  Frio  is  a  well  known  cape ;' it  is  formed  by  high  rocky  moun- 
tains, before  whicii  lie  some  rocky  islands.  A  small  fort  is  built 
u])on  one  of  these  small  islands,  in  a  bay  near  the  coast  A  La» 
poa  enters  the  land  in  the  form  of  a  semi-^hrcle;  and  on  it  lies  the 
ViUa  do  Cabo  Frio,  It  is  a  small  placie  with  several  unpaved 
streets,  and  low  houses,  of  which,  hcfwever,  some  have  a  very  neat 
and  friendly  exterior.  The  tract  oi  land  on  which  the  viua  Ues, 
has  partly  a  marshy,  and  partly  a  sandy  ground,  for  near  to  the 
the  laooas  is  marsh,  and  nearer  to  the  sea  deep  sand,  in  which 
many  Kinds  of  bushes  grow.  Hero  we  dascovened  some  newplants^ 
amonest  others,  two  -bushy  andromeda  *r  ^he  one  with  p^e  yellow, 
the  oUier  with  rose-red  flowers.  The  whole  surrou^du^  country 
is  covered  with  lakes  and  marshes,  on  which  account  this  country 
is  reckoned  unhealthy ;  but  the  inhabitants  maintain  that  the 
strong  sea-winds  materially  improve  the  atmosphere. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  villa  draw  their  support  from  the  expor* 
tatioD  of  some  products,  such  as  farinha  and,su^.  Some  lanchas 
carry  on  a  coasting  trade  with  it     Formeiiy  this  country,  like  Bio 

*  We  nave  found  tiiu  plant  le  efiicadims  in  its  bloMom  or  with  firuit,  nuher  diiBeak  It 
determine  to  what  class  it  belongs.    It  Is  perhaps  a  softvolmAtf. 

t  PiofiBBsor  Scua^DSa  at  Gottin«n«  to  wfadle  ^Mbum  I  am  indebted  ibr  the  d». 
tenninationcf  moitof  tha  planto  aiantioDed  in  this  book,  has  dadaxed  these  two  plants  to 
Iw  new,  and  aa  yet  nndescribad  lands  of  this  genus. 
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de  Janeiro,  was  inhabited  by  the  powerful  race  of  the  Tuptnambas 
and  Tamoyas^  who,  in  Leary^s  time*  were  united  with  the 
French  against  the  Portuguese.  Sal  em  A  attacked  them  at  Cabo 
Frio  in  1572,  and  defeated  them ;  whereupon  they  withdrew  to 
the  interior  of  the  country.  The  Portuguese  afterwards  settled 
here.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  century,  a  'small  numb^'  of 
them  lived  here;  the  Ullage  too  of  S.  Pedro  was  then  built;  a 
small  fort  was,  according  to  the  account  in  Southby^s  history  of 
Brazil,  almost  without  garrison. 

On  the  invitation  of  .a  .capitam  living  here,  to  see  his  sugar- 
works,  we  embarked  early  on  a  Sunday  with  him;  our  host,  Mr. 
Carvalto,  and  a  clergyman,  accompanied  us.  They  laid,  as  usual, 
reed  mats  {esieiias),  on  the  bottom  of  the  canoe  to  sit  upon.  The 
old  Tuptnambas  and  the  races  related  to  them,  made  use  of  this 
kind  of  craft ;  the  Portuguese  have  only  preserved  them.  They 
are  hewn  out  of  a  single  log  of  wood,  pi^icularly  light,  and  the 
Induins  know  how  .to  manage  them.  Tney  have  tnem  of  different 
sizes;  some  are  so  small,  that  one  cannot  move  much,  without  be- 
ing in.  danger  of  upsetting  the  canoe ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  are 
hewn  from  such  immense  thick  logs,  that  they  are  pretty  secure 
even  in  sea,  if  it  be  not  too  rough.  The  man  who  governs  the 
tanoe  stands  upright,  and  keeps  his  equilibrium  so  well,  that  by 
his  motions  he  does  not  cause  tne  sUffhtest  shaking. .  The  rudders 
ItBLve  in^  front  a  shovel  of  an  oblong  form,  and  are  managed  by  the 
mere  hand  in  small  canoes,  a  few  clever  canociros  are  capable  of 

Sushing  along  such  a  light  vessel  as  swift  as  an  arrow.  We 
>und  die  water  of  the  Lagoa  of  small  depth,  and  so  clear,  that 
we  could  plainly  perceive  the  white  sandy  bottom  with  its  coral 
beds;  this  shallowness  niade  us  often  stick  fast.  Gulls,  sea-swal- 
lows, white  herons,  and  strand  snipes  swarmed  around  the  Lagoa. 
.  Two  kinds  of  cormorants  are  here  very  common;  the  greyish 
brown  cull  *,  and  another  bird  very  similar  to  our  cormorant ;  Goth 
are  fishing  here  in  the  waters,  and  approach  very  near  the 
houses  of  the  viUa,  The  fazenda  of  the  capitam,  surrounded  by 
his  negro-huts,  is  built  upon  a  green  hill,  ana  has  a  beautiful  situ- 
ation. Mountains  and  heights  covered  with  woods  and  bushes  are 
seen  all  round,  which,  contrasting  with  the  shining  bright  green  of 
the  sugar  plantations,  form  an  agreeable  interchange  ot  colour ;  on 
the  left,  several  mirrors  of  water,  friendly  dwellings,  and  distant 
blue  hills,  enliven  this  landscape.  We  saw  the  sugar  manufactory, 
which  appeared  to  be  very  well  managed.  They  pour  a  strong 
lie  on  the  sugar*juice,  from  which  they  intend  to  make  rum,  in 
order  to  ,  thicken  and  purify  it  They  obtain  this  by  the  infusion 
of  w^mi  water  on  the  ashes  of  a  certain  kind  of  polygonumy  whicii 
is  called  cataya  in  tlie  Indian  language,  but  herva  de  bichu  by  the 
Poytgguese.     This  plant  has  a  very  bitter  peppery  taste,  is  used 

•  Ferhaps  the  petti J^  di  C^tnne,    Bvrr.  pl.'^TS.    iPeHctnut  parvui,) 
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ibo  in  may  ditorden  *,  and  is  of  grtet  Use  in  the  preparalioii  of 
rum.  The  most  considerable  fhzendas  have  a  chuFcn,  a  chapel,  or 
a  larse  room,  where,  on  Sundays  and  feastdays,  mass  is  read.  The 
travdier  ought  never  to  neglect  mass,  for 'the  inhabitants  set  a  very 
high  value  on  it;  they  treated  us  always  kindly  and  politely  where 
we  observed  this  rule,  but  treated'  us  with  coolness  and  disguse 
where  we  did  not  attend  church.  After  mass  we  aooompaniea  fhe 
host  back  to  the  viUay  where  the  same  day,  we  observed  a  curiosity 
of  this  countrv^  namely  the  genuine  cocoa-palm  (coco8  nucifera, 
L^n.)  Fartnernorth  this  b^utiful  tree  is  very  common,  as  iivb 
alter  part  of  this  journey  will  show,  but  very  scarce  in  the  sotitherM 
countries.  Oti  tlie  eastern  coast,  it  bears  the  name  of  iocof  i& 
hahia^ 

On  ajhzenda  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cabo  Frio,  were,  as  P 
have  been  assured,  two  £ite»palms  {phamx  daetyliprc^  Lynn.y 
which  bore  fruit;  but  since  they  have  cut  down  one  (h  them,  the 
other  does  not  bear. 

We  now  made  hunting  excursions  in  all  partft  of  the  country,- 
and  soon  obtained  different  animals,  parUeularly  guariha^  without 
doubt  the  species  which  has  been  aescribed .  under  the  name  of 
ife/i(or,  or  myceies  ursinusy  and  whose  loud  voice  is  IrequeAtiy 
heard  in  the  woods.  This  wonderful  animal  is  distinguished*  by* 
the  large  stimmencapses  in^the  throat,  which  Mr.  Humboldt,  in  faii^ 
observations  on  zoology,  has  assigned  in  his  fourth  taUetoafkP 
ther  species  of  this  genus.  On  account  of  the  long  beard  of  the 
male  guarihay  he  bears  on  this  coast  the  name  of  bdrbado.  In  St 
Paul  he  is  called  fttt/to,  and  farther  north  guariba.  Besides  this 
ipe,  we  caught  the  one  witib  two  long  tufts  of  hair  on  its  head  (n* 
fmfatuettusy  Linn.),  and  the  small  red  sahui  (simia  rasalia^  Linn.) 
Neither  are  very  scarce  here^  but  are  not  found  fapthernortJi;*. .  • 

Od  the  bank  of  the  lafioasiand  marshes,'  particularly  in  the  ndgh- 
bourhood  of  the  Mangibushes  {rhizophora^  conocarpy^^  and^avi- 
eennia)  we  found  a  number,  of  holes  in  the  ground.  The  dwelling. 
of  this  kind  is  here  called  guayamuf  it  must  not  be  mistaken 
for  another  which  is  taken  on  the  sands  of  the  sea-coast,. and  beisn 
the  name joCcirs;  both  kinds,  are  mentioned  by  MaacgraFc^  Tne 
Kuayamu  is  h^fer  than  the  ctrt,  and  has  an  unspotted  dark  slate 
blue  colour,  liiese  animds  are  difficult  to  catch,  for  at  the  small- 
«t  noise  they  retire  to  their  holes;  I  therefore  resorted  to  die 
innns  of  killing  them  with  sparrow-shot  They  form  a  chief  parC 
^  the  food  of  the  Brazilians,  whose  indolence  often  goes  so  faiy 
that  they  resort,  when  they  are  in  want  of  fish,  to  this,  to  our  eiD-r 

•  On  iWo  5.  Ffaneiteo  this  platot  it  iueeenfuny  uied  In  the  diteaie  which  19  called  & 
^^,  Che  enkrgcment.  ThMdiaotdcriBoccMwnetf^by  snenlwynieiaof  the  r^^ 
?»»««d  by  vcakiicw>  acooidtiig  to  the  deecripdoa  of  ao  old  HunajnaaphyBCMnj  who^ 
Bv«d  thenu  and  h«i  detoibed  the  diaoiden  of  the  ooiatiy.  The  plant  fchould  be 
WW,  the  liquor  which  if  obtained  ftom  it  be  aUdwed  to  cool  and^Ote'takcn  arr 
**y«er  nod  bani. 
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penenoe,  miserable  food;  in  the  sakid-bushes  I  fr^uently  found 
two  different  kinds  of  lizards,  of  which  the  lai^gest  is  Dahdin^s 
laci^  AmeivOy  and  has.  a  green  back,  and  prettily. spotted  sides, 
fi^re  too  I  obtained  the  skin  of  an  immense  serpent,  the  boa  con- 
stridor.  DAHniif  unjustly  represents  Africa  as  the  only  couiitry 
of  this  serpent,  for  it  is  the  commonest  of  the  Bsazilian  kind  of  the 

fenus  ioa.    The  most  of  tliis  «pedes  are  known  on  the  east  coast 
^y  the  name  of  yi&o^a. 

Gapitam  Carvalfao  promised  to  send  to! us  ajt.Hu>  de  Janeiro,  the 
eonsiaerable  collection  whiqh  had  much  increaseo,. particularly  in 
marsh  and  water  birds,  during  (pxr  stay  at  CabQ  Friov  .  We  found 
in^  the.  menn  time  rea^n  to  b9<x)me  distrustful  qf  the  polttenets 
exercised  towards  us  by  this  man ;  for  it  was  but  too  dear  that 
die  greatest  self-dnterest  waa  hiA  motive^  far  he  went  so  far  as  to 
compel  us  to  give  him  a  certificate  of  the  important  services  which 
be  had  rendered  to  us;  We  were  quit^  ak  unfbrtunate .  in  ithe  ac- 
quaintance of  the  apothecary  of  this  place,  a  man  who  seemed  to 
^lterest  himself  very  much  m  our  labours,  find  in  whom  we  first 
imagined  some  abilities.  But  we  spqn  observ^  thi^  he  was  not 
quite  right  in  his  mind ;  and  nptwithstapdinc  our  patience  with 
Ilia  weakness,  we  were  at  last  pompelled  to  treat  aim  more  seriously, 
£Nr  he' spread  several  prejudicial  reports  in  the  villa,  for  which  he 
levertheiess,  as  we  afterwards  learned,  was  kept  some  days  in 
coofiiiement  by  the  police, 


CHAPTER  IV. 

•  /•-    .      .       \-  ■ 

JOVEMKY  FBOM  CABO  VftlO  TO  VIJLLA  BE  8.  SALVADOR  DOS 

CAMIOB  AOB  GOATTACAS&S. 

.....  if. 

fttiermediaie  StageSy  4^ — Campos  Nocbs.^^River  and  ViBa  de 
S.  Joaa, — Rio  diur  Ofbrasy — Fazenda  of  Tdpebuck — Riter 
vnd  Vilh  at  Macah^.-^Paulisia.'^Cordl  de  Bathtba^^Bairrm 
do  FuraAh-^River  Barganza.-nfAibej^  Si  RentOi^^ViUa  de  iSL 

'  Salvad»r  on  if^  RkDer  Pataiba*         ..       .n  •(..(> 

'  ON  the  9th  we  sent  our  higga^  over  ther  hkej  and  6n  the  8di 
hk  the  neighbourhcx)d  of  C<jm  Frio  in  •  the  oombany  of  Mr.  Ca^- 
^alho^  proceeding  slowly  along  the  borders  df  tne  li^e.  When 
ir4r3had  enteral  me  forest,  our  mules,  which  bSad  become  intract- 
able by  sever^  dm^  rest,  ran  away  in  .all  .directions,  and  it  was  a 
voik  of  some  difficulty  to  get  them  togetbe^  again.  This  trick 
Aey  fepcfiled,  like  so  many  wiid  colts^  throwing  off  tfie  boxes^ 
V^iog  A&d  tearing  ttneir  ,|iarness,  $nd  it  was  ohly  by  die  aid  of 
iume  IPortuguese  sportsmen,  who  were  hunting  in  these  pasts  fiir 
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deer,  that  ova  iropeiroa  £nall^  succeeded  in  catching  them.  The 
deer  are  of  two  diftreut  species ;  A^ro  describes  them  uiuler  the 
names  ^  guasupiia  sxkdguazubirc^  which  Mawe  erroneously  calls 
fallow. dcser.  The  other  has  wiell  described  the  four  species  of 
rtags  finind  in  Brazil,  and  in  the  greater  part  of  South  America. 
Of  these  the  most  common  is  the  veado  mateiro  of  the  Portuguese, 
the  red-deer.or  guaxupiUL  This  animal  is  common^  and  the  flesh 
much  eaten,  thon^  very  dry  and  coarse. 

After  having  marshaUed  our  iwpa  in  the  best  order  we  could, 
we  continued  our  march  through  hi^h  forests,  frequently  inter- 
rupted by  watery  meadows,  covered  with  reed.  These,  as  we  ex- 
Cted,  were  found  to  be  the  abode  of  multitudes  of  herons,  ducks, 
^ wings,  and  similar'  birds.  Everywhere  we  heard. the  cry  of 
the  qaer^quer^  and  in  the  forest  were  often  entertained  with  the 
melodious  voice  of  the  arapon^a^  Several  species  of  shrubby 
eugenia  presented  their  black,  npe,  very  pleasant  fruit,  about  the 
sise  of  small  cherries.  We  rode  through  Stately  venerable  forests, 
consisting  of  slender  trees,  covered  with  white  or  red-brown  bark 
at  the  foot  of  which  blooming  mimosas  and  justicne  dilFused  the^ 
odoriferous  scents.  Here  we  also  met  with  construcdons  or  edifi-* 
ces  of  the  termUa  ant,  between  eight  md  ten  feet  high,  indicative 
of  their  antiquity.  Oub  mules  frequently  sunk  deep  into  marshy 
ipots,  whilst  we  had  to  endure  the  annoyance  of  the  marimbondoSf 
(erroneously  called  mimbimde  by  Mawe,)  a  kind  of  noxious  wasp, 
vhose  stings  produce  a  violent  but  short  pain,  and  swelling.  The 
ba^nvillaca  Brasiliensis  was  blooming  witn  the  most  beautiful  red 
flowers,  and  the  thickly  scattered  lar^  yellow  flowers  of  the  trom- 
pet  trees  Ugfumia  rose  high  to  enhven  and  embellish  the  dark 
tOM  of  the  other  trees. 

In  a  large  marshy  meadow  the  jabiru,  (ckonia  JmericanOy  or 
iantalu0  loctJator^  XAnn,)  and  several  species  of  herons,  particular- 
ly the  snow-wliite  e^f ^,  were  seen  stalking  about  with  assort  of 
careless  pride.  .  l^e  cattle  {here  have  to  wade  rather  deep  in  wa- 
ter where  they  feed  on  tlie  ini^rshy  gras^.  A  large  serpent,  the 
jZreen  9ipo,  (colibar  bicarinatus,)  uetween  six  and  eight  feet  lone, 
^dnot  escape  onr  notice,. darting  by  lis,  like  an  arrow,  throu^ 
the  high  grass,'  and  on  the  busnes,  bordering  the  nreadow,  we 
could  see  a  fliygrbt  of  maracanas  (patttacus  nmcavnanna^  Lmn.) 
^tled.  Advancing  into  another  forest,  the  wild  oranges,,  (/aran^ 
j^da  terrOf  of  a  luscious  taste,  afforded  us  a  sort  of  colq  collation. 
The  sweet  scent  of  their  blossoms  attracted  a  number  of  colibris.  ^ 
I-caving  the  forest,  we  belield,  on  a  gentle  declivity^  rimng  from  a 
Jwge  meadow,  the  large  fa^enda  of  Campos  NovoSj  or  ratner  Fa- 
^^da  do  Re,  biiilt,  at  least  in  paft,  by  the  Jesuits.     Near  the 

*  Qmiget  vast  ba  engnfted  even  in  BiBzil,  uthenrite  ths  frdt  wiU  oontmct  an  inii» 
m  nd  tether  Utter  tiiite.  . 
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house  of  the  owner,  a  capitam  extends  to  a  range  of  negro  hut8» 
laid  out  in  a  square,  and  forming  a  small  viUage. 

Being  obliged  to  wait  here  several  dajrs  for  some  mules  which 
had  stayed  beiiind,  we  profited  of  this  delay  to  examine  the  coun- 
try. A  hunter  showed  us  here  the  skin  of  a  monkey,  called  by 
the  inhabitants  mono.  We  killed  some  of  them  afterwards,  and 
found  them  to  be  of  the  species  called  aieks ;  *  it  is  the  lai^gest 
kind  in  all  the  parts  wherein  we  travelled,  and  their  skin  is  used 
by  the  hunters  for  covers  over  the  locks  of  their  guns.  The  fo- 
rests of  Campos  NotoSf  at  some  distance  from  ibatfcusenda^  are  filled 
with  them.  Our  hunters  had  killed  several  guarib(Uy  or  barbadas ; 
one  old  male  ape  was  brought  us  yet  alive.  In  the  neighbouring 
marshes,  we  found,  suspended  on  reeds  and  crass  blades,  clusters 
of  fine  rose-red  eggs  of  the  marsh-snail,  described  in  Mawe^s  Tra- 
vels under  the  name  of  lielix  ampuUacea,  This  snail  is  very  com- 
mon in  all  the  dried-up  marshes.  We  also  found,  in  all  the  fo- 
rests which  we  had  passed,  the  large  land-snail,  shewn  by  Mawe 
as  a  variety  of  the  Itclix  ovalis,  Tne  colour  of  this  creature  is  of 
a  pale  orange,  but  that  of  the  house  is  mostly  of  a  pale  brownish 
yellow.  Here  we  observed,  on  the  branches  of  the  shrubs,  the 
nests  of  a  species  of  wasp,  (pehpttus  luncttusy  Fabr.)  made  of  day, 
and  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  pear.  By  breaking  it,  we  found 
dispersed  between  the  mass  from  five  to  six  or  seven  larvse,  or 
complete  wasps.  If  not  the  same,  it  is  very  nearly  related  to  that 
described  by  Azara. 

The  copse  in  this  region  consists  of  a  species  of  gardenia^  called 
here  cuirannay  a  species  probably  not  yet  described,  making  a  good 
wood  for  timber.  Being  at  some  distance  from  the  sea,  the  woods 
abound  with  nionkies  and  game.  The  beautiful  forest,  (mate  vir" 
geniy)  which  extends  in  an  almost  uninterrupted  range  from  Cam-^ 
po3  Novos  to  the  river  S.  JoaOy  a  distance  of  four  legoas,  and 
which  we  had  now  entered,  was  not  undeserving  of  our  notice. 
We  soon  reached  a  picturesque  marshy  spot,  surrounded  by 
young  cocoa^palms  and  heliconia  bushes,  which  form,  as  in  con- 
trast, the  unaerwood  to  the  large  lofly  forest  trees.  The  green, 
blue,  and  yellow  suracua  (trogon  viridis^  Linn.)  was  very  com- 
mon here ;  by  imitating  their  call  we  shot  several  males  and  fe- 
males. Here  we  saw,  curiously  entwined,  the  9ipo#,  and  a  par- 
ticularly beautiful  banisteruiSy  mostly  with  vellow  flowers,  and 
remarkably  shaped  stems,  aJso  very  grand  webs  of  the  oo- 
ooarpalm,  an  undescribable  ornament  oi  the  forest ;  the  bromc" 
lia^  DeautifuUy  flourishing  in  the  upper  branches.      I'he  white 

*  Atefet  hyjfoxontfiui,  with  long  limbs,  and  a  ttrotig  long  tafl ;  the  hair  pale  jtOovidi 
grev,  oilen  a  ycllowisli  red  at  the  root  of  the  tail ;  the  face  of  a  fleehy  colour^  strewed 
with  blackifth  dots  and  spots.  Whole  length,  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  Id  the  end  of  the 
iai!,  46  inches  and  fl-ISchs.  The  thumb  of  the  fore-paws  is  only  a  short  ktunqi,  and 
this  distinguishes  these  animals  from  Geqfrey^t  Aracknoidety  whidi  are  without  it. 
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procnias  (araijongd)  was  in  abundance'^''  The  road  now  lay 
through  deep  sand.  .On  a  (rooked  stem  I  found  a  serpent  of  a 
lead  colour,  from  six  to  seven  feet  in  length,  nrhich  I  shall  desig- 
nate under  the  name  of  coluber  nlumbeus.  *  First  shooting  it,  we 
with  some  diflicnlt^  persuaded  tne  negro  that  had  the  care  of  our 
plants,  to  carry  this  narmless  creature,  wrapped  up  in  a  cloth,  sus- 
pended in  a  pail,  over  his  shoulders.  In  the  meantime,  our  hunt* 
ers  had  shot  several  tucanes^  arassarts^  (rampltastoe  aracart, 
Linn.)  surucuas,  (trogon,)  and  the  small  red  sahtU,  (simia  rosaUa^ 
Linn.) 

Towards  evening  we  xeached  the  banks  of  the  river  S.  Joao, 
which  runs  into  the  sea  near  the  villa  which  is  built  here.  It  is 
from  800  to  400  paces  wide,  and  b  crossed  with  canoes ;  our 
beasts,  however,  forded  it  a  little  higher  up.  We  landed  on  the 
other  ade,  near  the  viUa  da  Barra  de  S.  Joao^  a  small  place  with 
several  streets,  and  tolerably  good  buildings  for  the  country ;  its 
church,  built  by  the  Jesuits,  stands  on  rather  a  solitary  rock,  near 
the  sea  shore.  This  villa  is  one  of  tlie  spots  where  travellers  and 
goods  coming  from  Minos  Gerwis  undergo  an  examination,  and 
are  searched,  on  account  of  the  prohibited  exportation  of  precious 
stones.  We  found  here  five  or  six  brigs  at  anchor.  An  Eng- 
lish smith,  who  had  settled  here,  told  us  that  several  English  ships 
had  strayed  to  this  remote  place,  and  that  he  intended  to  procure 
for  himself  the  appointment  of  vice-consul.  He  repaired  some  of 
our  guns  very  much  to  our  satisfaction,  as  being  what  is  seldom  to 
be  met  with  m  this  country.  The  want  of  men  capable  of  repair- 
ing guns  is  severely  felt  by  the  naturalist  who  is  travelling  in  the 
countries  of  Brazil.  They  cultivate,  near  S.  Joao^  much  rice  and 
mandiocca^  and  lands  hereabouts  are  said  to  be  \&r^  fruitful,  par- 
ticularly up  the  river;  even  sandy  spots  bear  plentifully  when 
well  watered. 

From  the  sandy  isthmus  between  the  river  and  the  sea,  on 
which  the  villa  ib  Duilt,  we  wind  along  the  coast  farther  north.  In 
a  plain  we  found  the  scarlet  amaryUis^  with  a  double  cup,  also 
yellow-blossomed  banisteriesj  and  a  fine  species  of  myrtle.-  On 
our  left  we  had  the  Monte  de  S.  Joao^  a  towering  solitary  ridge, 
at  the  foot  of  which  were  high  forests,  and  in  front  of  these 
marshes  covered  with  copse-wood,  stretching  toward  the  sea. 

After  traversing  several  mandiocca  plantations,  we  came  to  a 
fine  hill,  covered  with  •  oocoa-palms,  and  projecting  into  the  sea, 
which  here  received  a  brook,  called  Rio  das  Ostras.  The  waters 
of  this  rivulet  are  dear,  and  its  banks  beautiful.  A  Portuguese 
married  to  an  Indian  woman  lives  here  with  his  fiunily ;  he  serves 
in  the  nulitiay  and  is  ferryman  at  the  &ailie  time.    A  bridge  is 

*  It  WM  6  ftet,  1  4.13thft  indi,  loitt,  havimg  234  bdly  taiu,  and  .79 jptin  of  tailr 
««^  The  ufpa  parts  ai«  of  »  dan  lead  cdousi  the  lower  ones  of  a  nne  rdlowirii 
▼hite,  flhimng  bke  potcdaine. 
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^really  wanted  in  this  place,  for,  no  sooner  have  we  loaded  our 
tropc^  with  trouble  enough,  at  S.  t/bop,  in  the  morning,  than  we 
are  obliged,  after  a  few  hours,  to  unload  them  again  on  this  spot. 

On  the  opposite  bank  we  took  shelter  from  the  rain  in  some 
emptv  loambuts  which  we  found  there,  ^i^fote  anriving  at  the 
sea-sfiore,  again,  on  this  side,  we  bad  to  scale  hills  covered  with  a 
kind  of  canq,  fixvn  thirty  to  forty  feet  high,  called  tayuamssu^  or 
the  large  cane.  Its  coUosal  stems  of  six  inches  m  diameter, 
bend  gently  in  their  rising,  the  leaves  are  leathered^  and  the 
branches  have  strong  short  thorns,  which  make  this  thicket  impe* 
netraUe.  These  bafnbusce  are  very  welcome  to  the  sportsmen , 
for  by  cutting  them  under  the  knot,  the  stems  of  the  younger 
sprouts  are  found  to  contain  a  cool,  pleasant,  although  ^atl^er.in- 
sipid,  swenetish  water,  which  instantly  quenches  the  burning  thirst* 
This  remarkable  plant  flourishes  m  mountainous  dry  countries, 
wherefore  it  is  most  frequently  to  be  found  in  the  capitania  of 
minai  garaes^  where  they  made  drinking  cups  from  its  stem.  Pro. 
ceeding  along  the  sea-shore,  we  found,  near  some  scattered  habita- 
tions, another  useful  plant,  the  agavejwtida.  The  smooth,  stiff, 
leaves,  from  eiffht  to  ten  feet  long,  form  a  strong  hedge,  from  the 
midst  of  which  rise^  a  stem  thirty  feet  high,  bearing  at  the  top 
greenish' yellow  blossoms,  which  give  a  peculiar  appearance  to  the 
landscape.  The  marrow  of  the  stem,  called  jTt/to,  is  used  by  the 
collectors  of  insects  instead  of  cork.  We  now  reached  the Juzettda 
of  TmeBti/fu^  situated  on  a  hill  near  the  sea,  the  owner  of  whicli, 
an  ensign  of  the  militia  {AlferesSy  received  us  very  well.  .High 
forests  rise  behind  thejazendaj  wnich  is  only  separated  from  them 
by  a  lagoa.  From  the  eminence  on  which  the  house  is  situated,  we 
beheld  a  plain,  covered  by  an  impenetrable  wood,  in  the  middle  of 
which  stands  the  serra  de  Iriri,  an  isolated  chmn  of  mount^ns  con- 
sisting of  four  or  fine  conical  heads,  crowned  with  wood.  More  to 
the  left,  in  a  southern  direction,  presents  itself  the  solitary  monie 
de  S.  Joao.  ^  ,  , 

They  cultiya.te  On  this  estate,  mandiocca^  maize,  and  a  little  oof* 
fee  ;  the  lagoa  contains  much  fish.  The  orange  trees  around  the 
habitations  attracted  a  fresh  number  of  cohbris.  Our  hunters 
killed  in  the  neighbouring  forests,  parrots,  maraeapas,  tuoanes,. 
pavos,.  and  other  fine  birds.  Our  herbariums  too  were  much  en- 
riched here.  I  found  many  species  of  cocoa-palms,  among  others 
the  u>3if  the  fruit  of  which  was  just  ripe,  i^d  the  prickly  marsh-* 
palms,  tucuniy  having  a  stem  about  fifteen  span$  nigh,  whicb,  as 
well  as  the^  stalks  oi.  the  leaves,  aire  covered  with  sb^  prickles. 
KAwit  mentions  the  plant,  but  gives  it  depted  leaves  or  the  shape 
of  a  lancet^  whilst  it,  iii,  reality,  has  f^iJ^ezedJrondeSy  ihepinnuUe 
of  which  are  pointed  with  full  borders.  Aebvda  gives  a  better 
diescription  of  it,  bat  has  not  Examined  the  blossoms ;  for  die  rest 
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it  seems  certain,  aooording  to  M.  sellow's  opimoii,  tliat  this  tree 
does  not  belong  to  the  genus  of  the  ooooa.  The  green  piufpuke 
have  ver^  strong  firm  fibres ;  when  the  leaf  is  broken,  the  upper 
green  skm  draws  ofi^,  and  the  fibres  hang  free ;  these  are  twisted 
mto  strong  fine  green  strings,  of  which  particularly  beautiful  fishing 
nets  are  made. 

This  palm'  grows  her^  plentifully,  and  bea/s  small,  hard,  black 
nuts,  containing  an  eatable  H^rnel.  From  another  species  they 
take  the  inner  leaf  before  it  is  unfolded,  draw  off  the  sheath,  and 
separate  the  leaves,  which  are  adhering  together  by  means  of  a 
sticky  juice,  with  which  they  cover  houses ;  they  also  make  neat 
•mats  with  them«  We  found  in  the^e  dark  forests  the  ip^  tree, 
covered  with  deep  yellow  flowers,  and  another  bitrnoma^  with 
large  white  blossoms,  grew  in  the  marshes.  The  proud  sapucaya* 
tree  (lecythii  oSariUf  Linn.^,  which  towers  high  above  the  giants 
of  the  woods,  has  small  leaves  and  large  fruit,  hanging  down  like 
pots,  and  which  actually  open  by  a  lid,  and  pour  out  their  large 
edible  kernel ;  tlie  monkies,  especially  the  large  red  and  blue  ari^^ 
Tos  (pnUacus  macao  and  ararauna^  Linn.^  are  very  fond  of  them« 
It  is,'  however,  difiicult  to  obtain  this  fruit ;  for  that  purpose  the 
tree  is  commonly  cut  down.  The  Indians  climb  it,  particularly  by 
means  of  the  creeping  plants  or  dpo^,whicIi  very  mucii  facilitate  the 
aseeot.  On  another  hunting  excursion,  we  examined  the  blossoms 
o{  a  palm-tree,  which,  according  to  M.  sellow^s  conviction,  is  of 
a  new  genu5.  lu  fine  yellow  blossom  clusters  hung  down,  gently 
curved ;  the  spatha  was- large,  of  the  shape  of  a  boat,  and  as  well  as 
the  feathered  leaves,  remarkably  beautiful.  On  felling  the  tree^ 
we  foupd  the  wQod  very  hard,  but  on  reaching  the  porous  kcmel^ 
it  fell  immediately. 

On  the  loth  we  took  leave  of  the  family  of  our  kind  host,  and 
entered  on  our  journey  to  Macaht,  From  Tapebucu  to  tlie  river 
Macah^^  the  road  leads  for  four  lagoas  through  a  deep  sand,  al« 
most  uninterruptedly,  along  the  sea-shore ;  on  some  rocky  paints, 
projectitlg  here  aqd  there  into  the  sea,  we  discovered  a  great  quan-> 
tity  of  mosses  and  mussels;  there  was,  however,  little  variety  in 
thenr..  Th^  winf}.  was  very  high  on  this  spot,  and  the  sea  broke 
itself  with  great  violence  against  the  shore.  A  range  of  hills  ris^ 
ing  from  the  sandy  beach  (pray a)  was  covered  with  fine  species  of 
trees  oikI  shrubs,  which  were  kept  down  by  the  wind,  and  appear-^ 
ed  as  if  they  had  beencUpped;  among  these  we  found  a  large 
white-blossomed  passion  flower,  of  the  square  cactusj  likewise 
with  white  flowers. 

it  wais  now  spring,  aiid  we  had  h^lberto  found  the  weather  ra- 
ther oool,  unci  never  warmer  than  it  usually  is  in  Germany  on 
waniiitfupimepf^days^  The  last  3  miles  and  a  half  of  the  journey  led 
thron^AxAi^^'^  ^^U  weBhpt  iucan^f  arassarU  and  th^ 

9Bialli)!#f)lM«h  .G^cko0  ^jsuoulii^  U^brwfjuii).    Many  species  of  tre^ 
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of  the  tender  species  were  now  without  leaves,  though  most  of 
them  keep  theirs  during  the  winter  in  Brazil.  The  greater  part 
were  now  buddings  some  were  in  blossom,  and  otiiers  bore  blossoms 
and  fruit  at  the  same  time.  Drenched  with  rain,  we  arrired  at 
the  xiUa  de  MacaM,  on  the  river  of  that  name.  This  river,  of  a 
tolerable  size,  after  having  flowed  for  about  fifteen  lagoas  along 
the  scrra  de  Iririy  empties  itself  here  into  the  sea.  In  the  time  of 
Livy,  this  district  was  inhabited  by  savages,  who  called  it  Maghf^ 
and  were  in  war  with  the  Uetacas  or  Goaytacases  on  the  nver 
Paraiba. 

The  small  villa  jde  S.  Joao  dc  MacdM  lies  scattered  among 
bushes  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  which  forms  at  its  mouth,  a  circle 
round  the  projecting  nich  of  land.  The  low  houses  are,  for  the 
most  part,  cheerful  and  neat,  built  of  day  and  timber,  and  white 
washed.  They  have  court-yards  formed  by  stems  of  the  coooa- 
tree,  in  whidi  goats,  pigs,  and  different  sorts  of  poultry  are  run- 
ning about.  The  innimitants'  carry  on  some  trace,  with  the  pro* 
duce  of  their  plantations,  consisting  of  tarkina,  beaAS,  maize,  rice, 
and  a  little  sugar ;  they  also  export  timber,  for  which  reason  there 
is  always  bome  small  coasting  craft,  sumacas  or  lanchas  atj  anchor. 
The  tioruOws  or  Gtiarn/Ao^  Indians  are  said  to  live,  united  in  vil- 
lages or  aldeaSy  up  the  river  in  Sertam,  After  having  been  com- 
p^ed  by  the  rainy  weather^  to  stay  here  for  some  oays,  we  coU 
lected  some  fine  seeds  of  trompet-trees,  and  other  husk-plants,  and 
set  qpt  again  on  a  Sunday  afternoon. 

A  fre£  rain  accompanied  us  for  one  lagoa  and  a  half  into  anr 
underwood  and  forest  along  the  sea-shore,  as  for' as  the  fazenda 
de  BarettOy  where  we  arrived  at  night,  apd  took  possession  of  an 
empty  house.  In  some  marshy  meadows  and  forests,  we  saw 
numbers  of  shining  insects  flying  about,  among  others  the  elater 
nactUucuSf  mentioned  by  Azara,  with  two  bright  green  shining 
dots  on  the  breast. 

The  night-swallow  (caprintulgus)y  in  whose  loud  cries  the  Por- 
tuguese pretend  to  discover  the  words  Joao  corta  pao^  flew  very 
frequently  with  a  gentle  flight,  about  the  dark  forest  roads,  and 
often  sat  down  on  the  ground  before  us.  It  reminded  us  ol  the 
European  owl  (ftrix  alucOy  Linn.),  whose  place  it  fills  here. 

The  bad  weather  continuing,  we  remained  during  the  I8th  of 
September  at  BarettOy  and  increased  our  collection  by  some  inter- 
esting birds.  I  shot  a  couple  of  the  white  and  black  milan,  with 
the  forked  tail  {fakoJvrcattiSy  Linn.) 

We  were  glad  to  leave  Baretto,  our  people  having  got  to  serious 
fighting  in  the  two  public^housesof  the  place.  On  account  of  the 
deep  sands  along  tne  sea-shore,  we  arrived  late  this  day  at  the 
place  of  our  destination.  We  met  on  the  road  with  mimosa  hedges 
round  the  gardens  of  some  habitations,  and  a  domesticated  cocoa* 
tree  (cDcof  nuci/era)  loaded  with  fruit,  a  true  acaicity  in  this  neigh* 
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bourhood.  We  proceeded  then  through  mandiocca^fields,  where 
the  phmts  were  placed  between  the  cut  and  burpt  wood,  and  the 
ground  raised  round  them,  as  is  done  with  the  potatoes  in  Europe ; 
rarther  on  we  passed  through  marshy  spots,  with  upright  whiter 
flowered  little  bigniona  stems,  and  h^gh  forests.  The  ruins  of  a 
large  house,  besides  other  objects,  made  us  conclude  that  the  dis- 
trict had  been  formerly  in  a  better  state  of  cultivation.  We  np« 
ticed  an  incredible  number  of  urubus  (vuUur  aura^  Linn.^  which 
had  collected  round  some  carrion,  and  seemed  so  little  afr^,  that 
they  were  actually  sharing  their  booty  with  a  large  dog,  and  did 
not  suffer  themselves  to  be  disturbed  by  our  presence.  We  also 
saw  here  large  flights  of  long-tailed  parrots,  (maracanna^s  and  pe- 
rikitto^s.)  All  those  that  we  shot  had  their  beaks  dyed  blue,  from 
a  certain  fruit  which  was  just  then  ripe.  We  shot  some  tucaneSf 
and  commonly  perceived,  on  the  highest  dry  branches,  single 
turds  of  prey  watching  ibr  their  booty,  especially  the  lead-colour- 
ed falcon  {/alco  plurmeuSy  Linn.;  which  ruslics  with  a  bold  swift 
flight  upon  its  victim. 

Here  we  also  saw  the  tree,  called  by  the  Portuguese  tenia,*  It 
has  dark-green  feathers,  red  leaves,  and  hears  short,  broad  husks, 
with  fine  aark-red  beans,  which  the  Portuguese  use  for  counters, 
(ientas.)  We  did  not  see  its  blossoms.  The  sand-bushes  pro- 
duce here  a  great  many  interesting  plants.  In  marshy  places  we 
found  a  tree  from  eight  to  ten  feet  hi^h,  apparently  related  to  the 
the  bonneiia  palustrUf  with  large  white  flowers,  a  fine  species  of 
evolvuliAij-f  a  small  cassia^  with  yellow  blossoms  a  pretty  blooming 
creeping  asclepiadcd  (ec/iites)  with  fine  white  and  rose  coloured 
flowers,  a  new  andromedaj  with  deep  red  flowers,  and  the  two  spe- 
cies of  andromeday  already  found  at  Cabo  Frioy  with  several 
others. 

Towards  evening  our  caravan  reached  the  sea-shore,  where  the 
ruins  of  an  old  chapel,  in  a  melancholy,  dreary,  sandy  country^ 
completely  harmonized  with  the  wild  roarings  of  the  foaming  sea, 
small  stunted  bushes  grew  towards  the  wood,  and  bore  testimony 
of  the  strength  of  the  prevailing  winds.  We  continued  our  jour- 
ney upon  a  small  neck  of  land  between  the  sea  and  a  long  extend- 
ed IcLffoa  till  night,  when  we  reached  a  single  shepherd^s  habitation, 
callea  Pat//f^to,  where  our  hungry  stomacns  found  nothing  but  a 
little  mandiooca-meal,  and  s(Hne  maize  for  our  beasts ;  luckily  we 
had  provided  ourselves  at  BarettOf  with  some  salt-meat  ("car/ie  secaj 
and  Deans  (fei^o^s).  As  the  house  was  pretty  large  we  remained 
here  the  foUowmg  day,  in  order  that  we  might  rest  from  our  fa- 
tigue. The  Brazilian  aysterlaters  (hsematopus)  ran  in  crowds  about 
the  shore,  and  many  of^^them  were  killed  by  us.    In  the  neighbour- 

'llui  U  Uie  arrttoila  eocchua.  Jacks,  Id  the  Trantact.  of  the  Limn,  Society,  A  new  8pe« 
clcs,  which  was  firKt  found  in  Guiaea.     JVitUenow  dou  not  mention  it. 
t  A  new  specie! ,  neitlier  described  ky  Fereoon^  JViUdettow^  Ruh,  nor  Favon, 
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ing  woods,  wbidi  were  mingled  wkh  eocea-paltnSy  we  shot  tertral 
Tery  tmall  owls,  of  the  kind  which  th^  iiihabitantii  call  cabur^^*  but 
which  must  not  be  mistaken  For  that  so  called  by  makcgraf. 
We  felled  some  palmetto-palms,  which  are  frequent  here,  on  ac- 
count of  tl>eir  pith ;  this  tree  belongs  to  the  neatest  and  slenderest 
of  the  cocoa  kind ;  its  stem  is  a  thin,  high  shaft,  covered  with  rings  ; 
a  small  top  of  from  eight  to  ten  ;  bright  green  leaves  of  the  shape 
of  quills  move  high  al)ove  in  the  air ;  under  this  beautiful  head 
ornament  stands,  on  the  silver  grey  stem,  an  addition  of  the  lively 
green  colour  of  the  leaves,  in  the  upper  part  of  which  the  young 
leaves  lie  rolled  and  folded  together,  they  contain,  in  their  middle, 
the  tender  yet  unopened  blossoms,  but  those  already  formed  break 
out  from  under  the  green  cover.  If  this  addition  to  the  stem  for 
the  cover  of  the  young  leaves  be  cut  off,  the  interior  is  found  so 
tender  and  pithy,  that  it  may  be  even  eaten  raw,  but  when  it  is 
cooked  it  is  a  still  better  Eooq.  We  found  the  wood  very  bartl, 
and  it  cost  not  much  trouble  to  cut  down  the  tree  with  the  wood- 
knife  (J'acao.)  The  toccam  palm  was  likewise  blooming  in  marshy 
places,  as  also  in  the  sandy  parts  were  a  new  kind  stachytarpheta^ 
and  "a  pretty  round  cactus^  similar  to  the  mammillafis^  which  has 
in  its  upper  surface  white  wool,  which  contains  small  deej>-red 
flowers.  Mr.  Sellow  considered  this  kinil  to  be  new.  Our  orni- 
thological collections  were  not  nnich  increased  here,  for  excepting 
a  few  marsh-birds,  we  found' very  litlle  that  was  new.  The  sabiah 
da  praya  (the  coast-thrush^  tardus^  orpheus^  Linn.)  sings  along  the 
whole  of  this  coast,  which,  with  but  an  indifferent  pluma^,  has  a 
beautiful  note,  and  niay  be  reckoned  one  of  the  finest  singmg-birds 
in  Brazil.  The  small  white  ffeckaf  was  very  frequent  on  the 
buildings,  running  about  the  perpendicular  walls,  as  also  the 
lizard  with  t/ie  black  collar  ;^  they  are  spread  over  the  whole  of 
the  country  that  I  have  seen.  On  the  banks  we  found  very  few 
mussels,  and  also  here  in  the  marshes  we  saw  the  above-mentioned 
nest  of  a  kind  of  wasp,  (pelopoms  lunatuSy  Fabr.) 

From  Paulista  we  foUowed  the  downs.  Large  marshes  and  la- 
goas  grown  oVer  with  reeds,  in  which  the  gvazing  cattle  ancl  horses 
arc  often  wading  to  the  middle,  extend  into  the  country  ;-lapiii^ings 


can,  teems  to  bear  tome  reUttiou  to  A.zai'a^s  Ctibiirt. 

•f  Ptohahly  Dauiin*9  fer/to^tpmioati^ti, 

^  Steliio  iorqutUus  appears  to  be  related  to,  or  the  tame  wi.h  fttUio  qvttZ'fKdeo — />.?}'. 
<{tji.  This  species  vanes  very  much  i&.  colour.  Wlicnyoun^  it  Has  dark  long  stiipvc 
on  itt  back,  wliich  disappear  when  it  grows  old ;  then  it  turns  to  a  silver-grey,  tpottod 
with  shining  purple,  and  copper-colowed,  and  sometimes,  brighter  dots  ;  the  criterisa  ^ f 
the  species,  however,  is  idwavs  an  oblong  bUck  spot,  on  the  side  of  the  neck,  before  the 
aboulder,  as  likewise  three  dark  stripes  nmning  down  in  a  perpendicular  direction  over  the 
dofcd  eye«lids.    The  lizard  with  the  black  collar  is  called  on  the  eastern  coajt  h»<iriu^ 
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fvanettits  cayennenai^)^  herons,  gull%  sea-swallows,  and  ducki, 
were  in  great  hunter,  the  Upwings  called  quer^quer  fly  about  the 
head  of  the  humber,  when  tie  approaches  these  young  ones,  like 
our  species  in  Europe.  Upright  cactus  trees  opened  their  white 
flowers,  they  had  square,  pent,  and  hexangular  branches,  but 
seemed  nevertheless  to  belong  to  one  or,  at  most,  to  two  species, 
for  these  strange  prickly  plants  vary  much  in  the  number  of  their 
points  according  to  their  age.  A  prickle  €£  a  cactus  plant  enteiu 
mg  into  an  animal^boof  or  joint,  easily  lames  it.  In  the  sand  we 
found  the  iumera  ulmi/blia^  and  in  the  marshes  two  white»bIoom« 

Snymphjeap^)ecies,  the  ifuUca^  and  another,  named  by  Mr. 
low,  erosa^  with  very  large  flowers^  lUso,  a  high  white  bloom* 
ing  (dirnnay  probably  also  new,  with  narrow,  oblong  leaves.  1  his 
large  wilderness  is  covered  with  wild  cattle,  even  at  a  distance  of 
from  18  or  £1  English  miles  from  any  human  habitation.  I'hey 
are  annually  collected  by  the  owners  of  the  neighbouring  ^js^nda^, 
once  or  twice  into  a  coral^  or  place  surrounded  with  pahsadoes, 
where  they  are  counted  and  marked.     We  took  up  our  nighu 

5iuarters  in  the  so-called  Coral  de  Battuboy  five  legoas  from  Am- 
istOy  which  contains  within  the  fence  a  large  loam  huL  The 
country  is  a  large  plain  {campo)y  frequently  containing  water  in  its 
shallow  depth,  which  afterwards  forms  the  ktgoas 

Our  provisions  being  very  shorty  we  attempted  to  kill  a  beast, 
but  did  not  succeed  tluit  evening.  -  In  the  hut,  which  let  in  the 
rain  through  the  nx>f,  we  got  but  little  rest,  being  at  the  same 
time  tormented  by  an  immense  number  of  fleas,  and  by  a  host  of 
biehos  do  p6  (Sand-flea,  pukx  veneiraiaU  of  which  we  drew,  on 
the  following  day,  a  great  number  out  of  our  feet.  This  insect 
penetrates  between  the  skin  and  the  flesh,  on  the  feet,  about  the 
soles  and  toes ;  sometimes,  aIso»  through  the  nails  of  the  hands. 
But  it  is  an  exaggeration  so  say  that  they  penetrate  even  to  the 
muscle-flesh,  as  they  remain  between  the  skin  and  flesh.  Their 
presence  is  felt  by  a  violent  itching,  which  afterwards  changes  into 
a  slight  pain ;  therefore  it  is  well  to  prick  them  out  immediately, 
without  mjuring  their  body,  filled  with  eggs.  By  rubbing  a  UtUe 
snuff,  or  unguenium  baeiiicumy  which  is  to  be  had  from  the  mxv. 
thecaries  in  Brazil,  into  the  small  wound,  after  the  insect  is  taken 
out,  all  inflammation  is  prevented. 

Notwithstanding  the  morning  bein^  dull  and  rainy,  we  renewed 
our  chase,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  killing  a  heifer,  'which  serving 
to  satiate  our  hunger,  we  betook  ourselves  to  hunting.  We  kilH 
ed  an  ibis,  with  a  naked  flesh-coloured  face,  described  by  azaka 
under  the  name  of  cufucau  rasiy  likewise  two  species  of  falcon.^,  a 
fine  new  speeies  of  kite,*  and  thefalco  buearelkUy  with  a  rose-oolou  red 

«  FaUo  wiAtftrir.  19  8-13  inches  long,  a  jdlotruh  irhite  (owl^rown,  like  imrfik9 
cmmcm),  fluxed  wiui  dark  brown,  funounde  die  head ;  ercr  the  eje  a  white  itiipe  t 
lever  parts  of  a  reddish  pale  yeOav,  vith  dadc  hnvn  long  etilpes ;  lower  part  af  Aa 
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body  and  ydlowisb  white  head.  Near  the  house  I  found  a  nest 
of  the  bentavi  (lanius  j)iiaagua,  Linn.)  with  eggs  in  it,  which  has 
the  shape  of  a  baker^s-oven  closed  at  the  top. 

In  the  iBorgeloffOM  in  the  phuns  north  of  Battuba,  innumerable 
marsh  and  water-birds  are  to  be  found.  We  fell  in  with  about 
tjiirty  of  the  rose-coloured  spoon»heron  (plaiaka  ajya^  Linn.)  but 
notwithstanding  all  our  precautions,  we  could  not  succeed  in  killing 
<Nie.  I'he  lagoas  are  separated  by  dams,  upon  which  we  found 
hushes  in  which  there  are  always  some  birds  of  prcYt  of  which  we 
killed  some.  On  the  border  of  a  lake,  I  perceived  the  antunga, 
{plohis  anhingCy  Linn.)  At  a  distance  of  from  four  to  five  leagues 
from  Batiuha^  we  came  to  a  ylace  called  Bctrra  do  Furando^  whore 
the  laeoa  JUa  is  connected  with  the  sea.  I'he  lago&feia  is  usually 
ruffiea  by  the  wind,  and  therefore  often  dangerous  tor  canoes ;  for 
larger  ships  it  is  often  too  shallow.  At  low  water  the  Batra  do 
Furandoy  is  blocked  up.  This  whole  district  contains  a  great  many 
lakes  along  the  coast,  seveial  of  which  are  not  marked  in  the  maps. 
With  this  quantity  of  water,  and  the  fruitfulness  of  the  soil,  this 
district  might  be  made  one  of  the  most  fruitful  in  Brazil,  if  it  were 
inhabited  by  a  more  industrious  people. 

Having  embarked  our  baggage  on  the  lake,  we  continued  our 
road  along  the  downs,  amusung  ourselves  with  the  sight  of  many 
plovers,  (^dlaraJria^,  strand-snipes,  and  oyster-fishes  (hcematopus)^ 
which  were  picking  up  a  number  of  smaJi  insects,  as  often  as  the 
wares  retirea.  The  great  number  of  ducks  and  marsh-birds  which 
we  found  here,  was  really  remarkable.  Large  blackish  flights  of  the 
anas  viduata,  Linn,  and  of  the  whistling  grcen-shoulaiered  spe- 
cies, described  by  azaba  under  the  name  of  ipccutiri^  rose  at  our 
first  shots  like  a  sheet.  This  latter  species  is  the  most  common  in 
that  part  of  Brazil  which  I  have  seen. 

As  it  was  growing  late,  and  we  could  not  cross  the  lagoa  that 
evening,  being  at  the  same  time  threatened  with  a  heavy  fall  of 
rain,  we  returned  a  little  distance  back  to  a  small  hut,  where  five 
or  six  soldiers  were  watching  to  prevent  the  smuggling  of  dia- 
monds. The  soldiers  lit  a  good  fire  for  us,  gave  us  mandiocca 
meal  and  dried  salt  meat,  and  we  diatted  all  the  evening  with 
them.  These  militia  soldiers,  of  rather  a  brown  colou,r,  wear 
white  cotton  shirts  and  trowsers,  their  necks  and  feet  remaining 
naked ;  each  of  them  wears,  like  all  other  Brazilians,  his  rosary 
aboiit  his  neck.  A  musket,  without  a  bayonet,  is  their  only 
arms.  In  the  day-time  they  are  fishing  in. the  lagoas^  which,  fur- 
nish them  with  food,  besides  the  mandiocca  meal  and  salt  meat 
which  is  given  to  them.  They  have,  therefore,  ropes  made  t)f 
twisted  bulls^  skin,  extended  be/ore  their  huts,  on  which  they  dry 
the  fish.    The  hut,  being  a  guard-house,  contained  several  rooms, 

neclL  dark  brown ;  thighi  and  rump  nift-red ;  all  the  upper  parts  dark  i/town ;  puiioaa 
and  talo-fieathert  aih-coloar  with  dark  biawn  erois»9tripts. 


with  80me  loog^mats  aibd  wooden  b«idM  to  fll^  H» 
with  the  hunten,  wh6  had  been  delir^  hy  thfe  ddckkcriy  aiim 
el  in  the  mormng,  and  now  thd  patta«  b^;iiii.  Whenevar  m 
boat^s  load  was  passed,  the  men  in  it  cBrtribated  tibemselvee  for 
the  purpose  of  hunting.  Among  other  things,  tbrr  tb&t  the  jbia^ 
with  aied  face^  fcorooj and  the  earaemUf  fJUco BnuiUentiiJ  a 
fine  Urd.  United  upon  the  northern  bank,  we  remained  exposed 
die  whole  day  to  a  heavy  fall  of  nan,  (some  of  our  nmlea  having 
beea  led  away  by  some  norses,)  tiU,  towards  the  erening^  a  Atfier* 
min  arriving  took  us  into  his  hut,  where  we  waited  for  the  fiiri- 
tive  biSasts.  We  went  now,  through  a  small  undetwoodi  te  & 
banks  of  the  river  Barganxoy  a  disdiarge  ttatii  liie  LagM  #Wa. 
Here  were  two  miserable  fishermen^s  caUns,  where  we  w«re  wSL  re^ 
ceived.  They  merely  consisted  of  a  sane  roof^  supported  against 
the  ground,  containing  a  couple  ef  small  eompeMn^ti  imlto. 
our  numerous  tram  was,  dierdbre,  obliged  to  sleep  in  the  open 
ur,  there  being  only  room  for  the  JSnropeana,  nof  inured  to  the 
climate.  We  slept  with  the  families,  round  about^tlie  huts,  upon 
straw,  the  fire  burning  in  the  centre;  and  thcr  Uvated  us  with 
baked  fish  and  mandiooca  mesL  ^  The  good  will  of  these  people 
atleriated  a  part  of  the  inconveniences  to  wUdi  we  witte  qcpoaid. 
In  the  hut  in  which  I  slqit  was  a  very  ^out  talkative  woman,  of 
rather  a  tawny  complexion,  who,  aecording  to  the  fustom  aaoi^ 
the  Brazilian  women  of  the  lower  dasscs,  was  constantly  Irndting 
her  pipe.  The  Brazilians  use  more  frequently  a^iM  knade  of 
paper,  which  are  ca^ed  behind  the  ear;  whidk  fashion  of  smok- 
ing the  Europeans  learned  from  the  TtgpimiinhfU^  and  other 
tnbes  of  coast  Indians,  who  used  to  wrap  eertasn  aromadc  leaves 
into  a  larger  one«  which  they  lit  at  one  ml,  (J.  de  Leiy,  Voya« 
&C.  p.  189).  The  pipes  in  use  among  the  lower  oidera  in  Brazu, 
have  a  small  head  oi  burnt  day,  of  a  uadcish  colour,  wiA  a  thin 
nnooih  tube,  made  of  the  stalk  of  a  high  fieito,  {tmmamknfm^)  the 
nurtengla  dkhatoma.  The  Brazilians,  of  all  ranks  of  todety,  are 
yet  more  fond  of  taking  snuff  than  of  smoking,  the  pocirest  negto 
^ve  having  his  snuff-fox,  made  of  horn  or  tm»  fireqnendy  memf 
a  fragment  of  a  cow-horn,  secured  with  a  torit. 

As  soon  as  the  morning  dawned  upon  us,  our  fishermanV  fiuni- 
ly  began  saying  their  prayers,  after  which  th^y  bathed  liheir  chil- 
dren, according  to  the  common  practice  of  the^  countiy,  in  hike* 
wann  water,  i^ich  the  little  ones  seemed  to  anticipate  frith  impa- 
tienee.  Cane  mats  were  tfien  spread  on  the  outside  of  the  huts^ 
and  we  all  sat  down  to  a.breakfast  of  boiled  fish.  Our  meal  b^ 
iiig  concluded,  the  fishermen  prepared  their  canoes  to  get  our 
moles  over  ttiB  Braganmf  wnidi  is  bete  filled  widi  reeda^  by 
iwimming.  Thousands  of  aquatic  Inirds  have  their  nests  here; 
among  dtners,  we  saw  at  times  the  fine  red  spoen-beroo.    Atteng 
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the  U^mtaak  thokwere  ptsnog'our'  tropa,  we  were  pftrticularly 
stnM^.with^e  appearance  of  one  old  man,  with  a  Jonff  ^jeara, 
aad-a  sword. by  hu  ade^  ayoun^  one  got  on  horseback,  in  or- 
der to  be.o«r*guide  through  the  inundated  meadows.  His  dress 
was  peculiar;  ne  wore  a  small  hood  oT  doth,  a  short  coat,  and 
'  trowseit  which  left  his  knees  bare,  and*  spurs  on  his  naked  feet. 
This  little  man  was,  however,  veiy  ^ood  natured  and  kind,  always 
riding  befiai»  U8»  and  seeking,  not  without  danger  to  himself,  the 
best  passages.  After  suffenng  under  the  just  apprehension  of 
looing  our  t>aggage  in  the  water,  we  at  last,  under  a  heavy  fall^of 
lain,  reachedue  end  of  these  meadows. 

The  last  watery  spot  we  crossed  in  a  boat  near  the  church  of 
SL  JfnarOf  and  our  tropa  now  proceeded  on  immensely  large  green 
plains,  which  already  make  part  of  those  of  the  Goantacasei^  that, 
extendis^  as  far  as  the  Paraiboy  and  from  which  tne  Villa  de  S. 
Salvador  iB  sumamed  dos  Campos  dos  Goajftacases.    Between 
the  grass  of  this  track  of  land,  as  well  as^^in  all  tiastures  alo^g  the 
eastern  coast  of  Brazil,  grows  die  sida  carpinifciiaf  with  a  shrub- 
by woody  stem  and  yeSow  flowers;  it  grows  very  fast,  and  fre- 
ouently  shelters  a  species  of  inamlmj  denominated  perdizoy  (part* 
ndge,  described  by  Temminck  under  the  name  of  tinamus  macu^ 
bius).     This  yet  litde  known  bird  resembles  our  quail  in  colour^ 
but  is  rather  larger,  and  stays  as  long  before  the  setting-dog  aa 
our  European  partridge.    Alter  having  rode  over  these  plains,  in 
which  a  «:eat  many  oittle  were  grazing,  tUl  the  evening,' we  ar. 
rived  at  Uie  large  aobey  of  S,  Benio.    This  convent,  which  be- 
longs to  the  abbey  of  *>.  Bento  in  Bio  de  Janciroy  is  possessed  of 
considerable  estates.    The  building  itself  is  large,  has  a  fine  church, 
two  court-yards,  and  a  small  ganfen  in  the  interior,  in  which  the 
beds,  walled  up  with  stones,  are  occupied  by  balsamines,  tube- 
roses^ &a     In  one  of  the  court-yards  stood  lofty  cocoa-nut  trees, 
(eocos  wuciferay  Linn.)  loaded  with  friiit     The  convent  possesses 
fifty  slaves,  who  have  built  th^  cottages,  in  a  large  square,  before 
it ;  in  the  middle  of  which  a  cross  is  raised,  on  a  pedestaL    Be- 
side%  there  are  here  a  large  susar  engenhoy  and  other  buil£ngs 
for  a^;ricultural  purposes.   Besides  the  large  estates  belonging  to 
this  nch  convent,  it  is  possessed  of  large  herds  of  horses  aim  mack 
cattle,  and  nsoeives  the  tythes  from  some  sugar  in  the  vicinity. 

We  were  here  well  reo^ved,  and  lod£«d  in  rooms  with  beds« 
fcom  the  lai^  unglazed  windows  of  whi£  we.  enjoyed  a  beautiful 
prospect.  In  the  lower  story  of  the  house  were  the  kitchen  and 
iQandiooea  manufactoiy,  where  we  dried  our  collections ;  the.  cot- 
ton which  we  wanted  tor  them  was  freed  fof  us  from  the  grains. 
We  spent  our  tame  in  shooting  dudes,  whieh  we  found  here  m  im« 
mense  numbers  on  the  large  marshes  and  lagoas. 

A  mulatto,  with  a  atiletto  in  a  buttouphole^  a  sword  at  his  aide^ 
and  spuis  on  his  bare  feet,  served  as  our  guide  on  our  farther 
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journey.  Theincreanng  habitations,  and  the  traces  of  the  wheels 
in  the  plain^  indicated  that  we  were  approaching  a  more  populous 
ndghbourhood.  Along  the  road  we  saw  hedges  of  agave  and 
mtmoMF,  behind  them  blooming  orange  and  banana  trees,  and 
near  the  houses  coffee-trees,  with  thinr  milk-white  blostems.  The 
vendas  become  very  frequent  on  the  road,  from  the  doors  of  which 
the  smiling  posts  invite  the  passengers,  but  usually  to.  fuck  their 
pockets.  It  was  yet  early  when  we  arrived  at  the  Villa  de  S.  Sal- 
vadoTf  situated  on  the  southern  bank  of  tlie  river  Paraiba,  in  a 

Sleasant,  fruitful,  variegated  country.  Our  kind  host  from  & 
^eiOo  had  assigned  to  us  his  house  here,  where  we. saw  die  £rst 
newspaper  nnce  our  departure  firom  Bio ;  it  contained  the  news 
of  the  defeat  of  the  French  near  Watezloo^^which  greatly  interest- 
ed even  the  inhafaitanU  of  the  town* 
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Residence  at  yilla  i/e  S,  Salvador^  and  Fidt  to  the 

Puris  at  S.  FideUs. 

jThE  t^niiu^  whieb  tttend  northward  from  ^  riwr 
PamtM,  were  fbrmerty  iiihabited  by  |h€  mTaoe  ondwivlike 
iraee  of  th^  Oieedcttt  <*^  oi*  GbyoiMM^^,  ranked  by  FatcowMttM 
among  the  Tap^yo^,  from  the  diJffiH-eiioe  between  their  laa^ 
guage  and  that  of  the  people  of  the  Lingaa  Geral  They 
separated  into  three  tribes,  the  Goaytacc^asm^  Goaytaca 
Jacarits,  and  Goaytaca  Mopi.  Contrary  to  the  custom  of  the 
other  Indian  tribes,  they  wore  their  hair  long  and  hanging 
down,  and  were  distinguished  from  all  their  lineage  by  a 
clearer  colour,  a  firmer  structure  of  body,  and  a  greater  de- 
gree of  savageness;  and  they  likewise  fought  more  boldly  in 
the  open  field. 
The  whole  country  is  covered  with  detached  Fazendas  and 

Slantations ;  and,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Paraiba,  which 
ows  through  these  firuitfid  plains,  at  the  distance  of  about 
eight  leagues  from  the  sea,  an  important  VtUa,  deserving 
the  appellation  of  a  city,  (Gdade)  presents  itself.  ViUa  de 
S,  Salvador  do$  Campos  do9  GoaytacaseSj  contains  fix>m  five 
to  six  thousand  inhabitants;  the  population  of  the  whole 
district  being  about  twenty-four  tfiousand  souls.  This 
place,  in  general  called  simply  CampoSy  is  tolerably  built,  with 
regular  streets,  for  the  most  part  paved,  and  neat  agreeable 
houses,  many  of  which  have  several  stories.  Close  balconies 
with  wooden  lattice-work,  according  to  the  ancient  Portuguese 
fiishion,  are  still  common  here.  Near  the  river  there  is  a 
square,  on  which  stands  the  public  edifice,  in  which  the 
courts  of  justice  are  held,  and  where  also  are  the  jails.  In 
this  town  ttiere  are  seven  churches,  five  dispensaries,  and  one 
hospital,  in  which  there  are  about  twenty  patients.  A  surgeon 
has  charge  of  the  hospital;  and  this  country  has  besides  better 
practitioners  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  other  districts  of  the 
coast,  where  medical  cud*  worthy  of  confidence  is  often  unfi>r- 
tunately  sought  for  in  vain.  The  town  is  very  pleasantly 
situated,  stretches  for  a  considerable  space  along  the  beautiful 
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PamSha^  and  affcwds  an  agreeable  protpect,  especially  when 
viewed  from  the  road  leading  to  the  riven  The  bank  18  every 
where  alive,  and  an  active  csoncourse  of  men,  generally  c^ 
coUmr,  employed  in  commercial  and  other  occupations,  are 
here  in  constant  motion. 

A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  at  Compos  with  produce 
of  various  kinds;  but  on  the  lands  up  the  Poraibay  the  sugar* 
cane  is  principally  cultivated ;  and  idso  on  the  small  riv^ 
MunacMj  which  (alls,  on  the  north  side,  opposite  S,  Salvador 
into  the  Paraiba^  considerable  sugar-works  are  foimd.  Coffe% 
cotton,  and  every  other  species  of  produce,  thrive  admirably ; 
and  even  the  growth  of  Europe  is  seen  in  their  markets^  The 
chief  object  of  attention  is,  however,  sugar,  and  the  spirit 
obtained  from  it*  Among  the  inhabitants  there  are  persons  of 
property,  who  conduct  their  sugar  establishments  close  to  the 
river  with  sometimes  more  than  160  slaves ;  and  from  such 
worksj  besides  the  rum,  from  4  to  5000  arrobes  of  sugar  are 
made  in  one  year.  The  improvement  of  the  works  is  already 
in  agitation,  and  the  use  of  the  steam*engine  is  proposed.  In 
the  year  1801,  there  were  calculated  to  be  then  on  the  Paraiba 
and  Muriachi  in  this  district,  180  sugar  works,  among  T^hicfc 
89  of  the  larger  were  found  to  be  vary  profitable. 

There  appears  even  now  in  this  town  a  considerable  degree 

of  luxury,  especially  in  apparel,  in  which  the  Portuguese  are 

very  expensive.    Cl^nliness  and  neatness  are  to  this  people, 

in  Brazils  at  least,  universally  common.    But,  if  the  interior 

parts  of  the  country,  or  the  less  important  viUas  are  visited,  it 

will  be  generally  observed,  that  the  planters  remain  fixed  to 

their  ancient  habits,  without  ever  thinking  of  the  slightest 

improvement  of  their  condition.    Rich  people  are  there  to  be 

found,  who,  though  they  send  in  the  course  of  the  year  several 

TVopof  laden  with  goods  to  the  capital,  and  sell  perhaps  1000 

or  1500  oxen,  occupying  miserable  hovels,  one  story  higb, 

composed  of  mud,  and  not  even  white- washed ;  with  which  all 

the  rest  of  their  domestic  arrangements  completely  accord, 

except  cleanliness  of  dress,  which  is  seldom  wanting.    The 

country  of  the  Paraiba  does  not  seem  to  possess  a  sufilicient 

stock  of  cattle,  though  these  plains  are  so  well  adapted  for 

breeding  them :  a  few  mules  are  indeed  reared  but  they  are 

not  so  strong  and  handsome  as  those  of  MinoMj  Geraes,  and  .Rio 

Grcyide.    The  sheep  and  goats  are  small,  and  hogs  do  not 

succeed  here  so  well  as  in  other  countries.    I  had  not  come 

to  Campos  dos  Goaytacaaes  to  collect  statistical  information, 

(for  which  \  must  consequently  refer  the  reader  to  other  works) 

but  in  order  to  learn  the  natural  and  national  characteristics  of 

the  country;  wbichobject  being  here  speedily  accomplished,  my 
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stay  was  th^refoi^  of  short  duration ;  and  we  hastened  to  visft 
what  was  to  us  the  most  ihten^ting  curiosity  on  the  Paraibay 
a' neighbouring  tribe  of  yet  more  uncultivated  Tapayas. 

We  quickly  prepared  ourselves  for  this*  alluring  journey, 
and  set  out  on  the  7th  of  October,  leaving  our  baggage  behind 
us,  but  accompanied  by  an  officer  and  a  soldier,  politely 
assigned  to  us  as  guides  by  the  commander  of  the  districts  of 
S,  Salvador y  Manoel  Carvalho  dos  Santos.  The  Paraibay  al- 
ready laid  down  in  Mawe's  little  map  of  his  journey  to  Tejtu:o, 
rises  in  the  Capitania  of  Minos  Geraes,  flows  |;>etween  the  Serra 
dos  Orgdos  and  that  of  Mantiqueiray  in  an  easterly  direction, 
and  having  received  the  Parahibunay  Rio  Pofnbay  and  other 
contiguous  streams,  rolls^  bounded  by  mountains,  through  the 
vast  natural  forests  till  it  enters,  near  its  mouth,  into  the 
plains  of  the  Goaytaca — ^Indians.  But  we  were  soon  deprived 
of  the  view  of  the  beautiful  river,  along  which  our  route  at 
first  lay,  and  the  banks  of  which  we  found  ornamented  with 
the  Mimosa,  the  Bignonia,  and  similar  productions  of  nature. 
Near  the  town  there  stood  some  lofty  palms,  which  were  suc- 
ceeded by  fine  meadows  and  groves.  In  the  pasturages  we 
faund  large  flocks  of  the  Crotophaga  Amy  {Jlim^  the  Cu/calas 
Guiray  (lann,)  orAnmi  Brance  of  the  Portuguese.  This  bird, 
which  is  mentioned  by  Jzara  under  the  name  of  Piririguay  has 
not  been  long  known  in  the  country  of  Campos,  and  seems 
only  to  have  come  down  within  these  few  years  from  the 
highlands  ofMinos  to  the  plains  upon  the  sea.  We  had  abun- 
dant occasion  to  be  delighted  with  the  beauty  and  fertility  of 
these  regions.  A  row  of  large  Fazendas  occupy  the  bank  of 
the  river,  and  extensive  sugar  plantations  are  intermixed  on 
the  lively  plains  with  wide  pasture-grounds,  where  graze  large 
cattle  and  horses,  and  some  mules.  In  a  meadow,  adjoining 
several  dwellings,  we  beheld  with  admiration  one  of  those 
colossal  fig-trees,  Figueiras,  of  the  Portuguese,  which  may  be 
esteemed  one  of  the  most  propitious  of  Nature's  gifts  to  hot 
climates.  The  shade  of  this  stately  tree  revives  the  traveller, 
when- he  takes  up  his  rest  under  its  incredibly  wide-spreading 
branches  covered  with  shining  dark-green  leaves.  In  the 
higher  boughs  of  this  tree  we  found  the  curious  nest  of  the 
little  green  Todus  with  a  yellow  breast.    It  was  of  a  globular 

'  shape,  formed  of  wool,  aiid  close  at  the  top,  with  only  a  small 
entrance.  In  Brazils  a  far  greater  number  of  birds  build  these 
close  nests  than  with  us ;  probably  because  there  the  tender 
fledglings  have  more  enemies.  At  some  miles  frora  S.  Sal- 
vador  the  mountains  began  to  rise;  and,  on  the  other  side  of 

•the  sugar-cane  grounds^  we  already  perceived  in- the  distance 
the  high  natural  forests.  In  the  woods  red  spots  were  conspicu- 
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Gus  wiricb  arose,  however,  merely  from  the  young  leav^  of  the 
Sapucaych-tree,  which,  on  their  breaking  out  in  the  spring,  are 
of  a  rosy  hue.  It  was  now  the  most  favourable  season  of  the 
year  for  travelling,  as  the  sprouting  foliage  every  where  ex- 
hibited itself  in  the  most  delightful  variety  of  colours;  a 
lively  verdure  adorned  the  landscape,  and  the  agreeable  tem- 
perature of  the  air  was  extremely  grateful  to  us  natives  of  the 
north,  and  unaccustomed  to  much  heat. 

After  a  journey  of  about  three  hours  we  again  approached 
the  Paraiba,  and  were  strongly  affected  by  its  beau^  at  this 
place.  Three  islands  partly  overgrown  with  old  and  lofly 
woods  interrupt  the  smooth  course  of  the  water,  whence  the 
stream,  not  inferior  in  breadth  to  the  German  Rhine,  glides 
rapidly  along,  exchanging,  on  the  green  hills  which  distin- 
guish its  banks,  woods  and  groves  witli  large  Fazendds,  the 
red-tiled  roo&  of  which  present  an  agreeable  contrast  to  the 
green  foliage,  and  around  which  the  huts  of  the  negroes  afford 
an  appearance  of  little  villages.  One  of  the  platen  presents  a 
view  of  a  country-seat  of  this  discription.  The  valleys  which 
intersect  the  banks  are  filled  with  marshes,  in'\vhich  a  high- 
growing  species  of  Bignonia  creates  the  semblance  of  a  de- 
cayed forest.  Both  trunk  and  branches  are  of  an' ashy  grey, 
and  their  thin  dark-green  leaves  give  them  a  very  dull  melan- 
choly aspect ;  and  the  more  so,  as  they  always  grow  crowded 
together  in  plots :  the  flower  is  however  pretty,  large,  and 
of  a  white  colour.  There  is  here  a  number  of  other  beautiful 
plants ;  and,  among  the  rest,  a  tree-species  of  Cleome,  thickly 
overspread  with  very  large  white  and  rose-coloured  tufts  of 
flowers.  The  yellow  and  white  Bignonia  diversified  our  road, 
and  the  upright  stems  of  the  Allamanda  Cathartica^  {Linn.)  with 
large  yellow  blossoms,  adorned  the  productions  of  the  bank. 
When  we  had  accomplished  the  half  of  our  journey,  our 
guide  conducted  us  to  a  Fazenda,  the  master  of  which,  a 
captain,  politely  invited  us  to  dinner.  In  the  front  of  his 
house,  which,  from  an  easy  rise  commands  a  most  beautiful 
prospect  of  the  river,  there  stands  a  majestic  Bignonia  of  the 
species  called  Ipe  AmareUo^  covered  with  large  yellow  flowers^ 
which  burst  out  before  the  leaves.  Ita  timber  is  very  firm, 
and  may  be  easily  wrought. 

Resuming  our  journey  in  the  afternoon,  we  ascended  the 
Morro  de  Gamba,  a  steep  hill  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and, 
having  ridden  along  its  ridge  through  a  thick  wood,  we  were 
surprised  ,  when  we  again  entered  into  open  space  by  a  mag- 
nificent view  of  the  river  below.  The  remarkably  rocky  emi- 
nence of  the  Morro  de  Sapeteira  was  particularly  conspicuous, 
and  In  coutrast  with  the  green  cheerfiiLhiils,  on  which  the  inha- 
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bitants  had  bmH  their  fioiiling  abodes,  heigbfened  tibe  fb 
of  the  scene.  Immediately  under  our  feet,  at  the  bottaiftiiof 
steep  side  of  a  mountain^  there  was.a  smidl  flat  spot  of  mesul 
ground,  where  a  number  of  habitations^  erected  under 
palm-trees,  formed  a  delightful  group.    Our  narrow  path 
high  up  the  ridge,  and  then  sank  down  again  into  the  val 
where,  as  we  approached  each  Fazenda,  the  senses  w^sre    r 
galed  by  the  sweet  smelling  bloom  of  the  orange- tree, 
then  arrived  at  a  marsh,  over-grown  with  ree^s,  and 
greyish-white-blossomed  bignonia  rising  from  2Q  to  30  fe 
in  height.  On  the  branches  of  the  latter  a  great  many  birds 
the  Ardea  Nycticorax  species,  differing  only  in  si^  firom 
German  Nycticorax,  had  built  their  nests,  and  on  every  n 
the  old  and  young  were  standing  together  viewing  the  atrao^^ 
gers  with  curiosity.    Our  huntsman  shot  some  of  theaip   ^V)^^ 
could  not  get  them  out  of  the  bogs.    These  mansbes,  thougP^ 
we  did  not  see  toy,  are  said  to  breed  a  great  number  of  Jo 
care's  (Crocodikis).    After  traversing  a  pleasant  diversified 
country,  we  arrived  about  night-fall  at  the  Fazmda  do  Col 
kgioy  and  reached,  before  it  was  quite  dark,  the  little  Jtio  do) 
CoUegio;  the  deiep  flowing  stream  of  which,  though  complete! 
drenched,  from  our  cattle  having  fidlenj  in  consequence  ot  th 
slipperiness  of  the  footing,  we  all*  passed  in  safety^ 

We  soon  after  entered  a  thick  natural  wood,  on  the  bank  o 
the  river,  which  extends  to  S,  Fidelis,  a  distance  of  half  av«|i 
league.    It  was  now  dark  night ;  the  road  was  very  narrow^' 
often  rising  suddenly  over  the  steep  bank,  extremely  uneven, 
and  blockaded  with  dry  wood  and  fallen  trees.    The  soMier, 
who  led  the  way,  skilled  in  the  road,  dismounted  with  our 
people  to  clear  the  passage,  and  we  were  firequentlycoiapeUed  to 
lead  our  horses  through  considerable  tracts  of  ground.  At  length 
a  steep  and  deq>  ravine,  across  which  a  bridge  formed  by  die  ' 
trunks  of  three  trees  had  been  thrown,  presented  itself  before 
us.    But  this  obstacle,  though  it  nearly  cost  us  some  of  our 
cattle,  we  however  likewise  overcame  by  patience*  A  number 
of  fluttering  insects  sparkled' in  the  daricness  of  the  forest^  the 
Caprimuigui  screeched,  the  large  Ggararriu  ware  apparent  at 
a  great  cUstance,  and  ^e  peculiar  cry  of  a  host  of  nt>g%  re- 
sounding through  the  solitary,  nocturnal  wilderness.     We 
then  arrived  at  a  level  meadow  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
and  suddenly  found  ourselves  among  the  buts  of  the  Coroadag* 
Indians  at  S.  fideUs.    Our  guide  immediately  rode  up  to  the 
house  of  the  Reverend. Pater  Jbdb,  and  requested^  through  one 
of  his  slaves,  quarters  for  tlie  night,  but  we  received  a  brief 
refusal,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  kitidnese  o(  the  Officer,  in 
whose  house  we  were. so  well  entertained  at  aooni  we  must 
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have  lodged  beneath  the  open  8ky»  In  the  unAimished  and 
almost  empty  dwelling  of  this  man^  we  however,  found  accom- 
modation and  slept  soundly.    . 

S.  fidelis  on  the  beautiful  bank  of  the  Paraiba,  here  tolera^ 
bly  broad,  a  village  of  the  Coroados  and  Coropos  Indians,  is  a 
Missionary  station,  and  was  established  about  30  years  ago  by 
some  Italian  Capuchin  monks.  There  were  then  four  Mis- 
sionaries, of  whom  one  still  remains;  a  second  lives  at  Aldea  de 
PedrOf  seven  or  eight  Legoas  farther  up  the  river;  and  the  other 
two  are  dead.  The  Indians,  who  live  at  this  place,  belong  to  the 
race  of  the  Coroadas,  CoropoSy  and  Pures;  the  last  of  whom,  still 
wild  and  free  rave  about  in  the  utmost  state  of  barbarism 
betwixt  the  sea  and  the  northern  bank  of  the  Paraiba,  and 
spread  westward  to.  the  Bio  Pomba  in  Mimas  Gerctes*  oppo- 
site to  i5.  Fidelis :  they  hitherto  appear  peaceable,  but  at  Aldea 
de  Pedra  they  have  lately  been  at  war  with  the  Cbroado^.  The 
principal  residence  of  both  these  tribes  is  Minas  Geraes,'but 
tb^  extend  hither  on  the  Paraiba  and  the  sea  coast.  On  the 
right  or  southern  bank  dwell  the  CoroadoSf  and  at  S.  FideUs 
some  Coropos  who  are  now  all  civilized,  that  is  to  say  settled. 
Their  boundaries  stretch  to  Bio  Pomba.  On  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  they  are  still  in  a  state  of  nature,  though  they  build 
better  huts  than  the  Puris^  with  whom  they  live  in  war&re, 
and  by  whom  they  are  said  to  be  feared.  These  Indians  are, 
as  has  been  stated,  almost  all  settled,  the  Coropos  entirely,  the 
Coroados  for  thegreater  part;  yet  they  havescarcely  begun  to  lay 
aside  their  wild  manners,  customs,  and  sentiments;  for  only  foiur 
weeks  before  our  arrival,  the  latter,  at  Aldea  de  Pedra^  had  shot 
a  Puri,  on  one  of  their  expeditions,  and  celebrated  in  conse- 
quence a  grand  festival  for  several  successive  days. 

Scarcely  hud  the  morning  appeared,  when  we  betook  our- 
selves to  the  huts  built  by  the  Missionaries  for  the  Coroados 
and  Coropos.  We  found  these  men  still  extremely  original,  of 
a  dark  brown  skin,  a  completely  national  countenance,  strongly 
marked  features,  and  raven-black  hair.  Their  houses  are  very 
good  and  roomy,  built  of  mud  and  wood,  and  roofed  with 
palm  leaves  and  reeds,  like  those  of  the  Portuguese.  Their 
ordinary  clothing  consists  of  white  shirts  and  breeches  of  cot- 
ton stuff,  but  on  Sunday  they  are  better  dressed,  and  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  poorer  classes  of  the  Portuguese,  though 
even  dien,  the  men  often  go  bare-headed  and  bare-foot :  the 


*  The  Corograsa  Brasil^ca  (Vol.  2.  p.  59.)  describes  the  situation  of  the 
Pttri*  on  the  lower  Paraiba  incorrectly;  for,  according  to  that  account,  the 
savages  live  here  idready  collected  into  villages,  which  b  not  actually  the 
case. 
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women,  on  the  contrary,  are  more  nice,  sometimes' wear  a  veil^ 
and  are  fond  of  ornamenting  themselves.  They  all  speak  Por-4 
tugnese,  though  among  themselves  they  sometimes  use  their 
native  language.  ^ 

The  languages  of  the  Coroados  and  G>ropojr  are  nearly  allied^ 
and  the  Puris  generally  understand  both.-  Our  young  Coropo 
Francisco  spoke  all  the  three  languages.  The  difference  of 
language  among  the  various  tribes  of  the  primitive  inhabitant^ 
of  Brazils  is  an  interesting  subject,  and  worthy  of  dose  investi* 
gation.  Almost  all  the  tribes  of  the  Tapuycu  have  a  peculiar 
language.  From  the  similarity  of  a  few  unconnected  words 
among  so  many  different  dialects,  attempts  have  been  made 
to  trace  the  origin  of  this  race  to  the  European  nations,  but 
eertainly  without  foundation.  Papa  and  Mamma^  it  is  tme, 
signify  among  the  Cambeocu  or  Omagtios  e^tactly  what  they  im-> 
ply  with  us,*  and  the  word  Ta  may  in  the  Cbropo^tongue 
have'the  same  meaning  as  in  German,  but  except  such  unim* 
portant  and  accidental  instances  of  agreement,  there  exists  not 
the  slightest  analogy  between  these  languages  and  the  idioms 
of  £urope.  The  peculiar  arms  of  the  Corawios,  and  to  which 
they  still  much  adhere,  consist  of  bows  and  arrows,  which  dif- 
fer only  in  some  slight  respects  from  those  of  the  Pwis.  The 
feathering  of  the  arrows  is  chiefly  obtained  from  the  red  Araras 
(Pritticus  Ma^aoj  Lin^n),  which  are  found  higher  up  the  Pora-^ 
iba  at  Aldea  da  Petra.  In  these  arms,  like  all  their  kindred 
tribes,  they  are  very  expert,  and  they  occupy  themselves  much 
in  hunting  in  the  woods  before  their  huts. 

Our  most  important  object  was  now  to  form  an  acquaintance 
with  the  barbarous  Puris  in  their  primitive  woods.  We  pro* 
ceeded  therefore  to  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Paraiba,  and  re- 
ceived a  very  good  reception  at  the  house  of  a  Furriel,  who 
immediately  sent  his  brother  into  the  forest  to  inform  the  Purisy 
that  strangers  wished  to  speak  to  them.  This  was  an  unequi- 
vocal sacrifice  offered  by  our  host  to  his  courteousness  towards 
us ;  for  these  people  not  only  bring  him  no  advantage,  but 
even  occasion  him  much  injury.  When  they  are  amicably 
treated  they  come  down  to  the  vicinity  of  the  plantations,  but 
even  then  they  use  the  productions  of  the  estate^  as  if  they 
had  been  intended  for  themselves ;  and  often  rob  the  negroes, 
who  have  business  in  the  adjacent  woods,  of  their  shirts  and 
other  clothing.  This  horde  of  Puris  had  their  station  not  long 
since  at  S.  Fvielis  and  are  supposed  to  belong  to  those  who 

^  S,dc  la  Condaminey  Voyage,  ^c,p,  54.  Even  among  our  Antipodes,  the 
New  Zealandersi  children  call  their  rather  Pah^Pah,  see  CoUinis  Account  qf 
the  Bnglinh  Colony  m,  New  South  Wales.     Lond.  1798, 4  p.  535. 
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ftf^^eored  in  hoatilities  at  Maribecca.    lHhh  much  is  at  least 
certain,  that  they    received  at    S.  Fidelis,  with  incredible 
rapidity,  the  account  of  a  murder  committed  by  one  of  their 
people  on  the  sea  coast,  which  proves  that  tliey  have  a  very 
near  communication  across  the  woods;  and  it  also  appeoiis, 
that  they  maintain  an  intercourse  from  the  coast  to  AUnas^* 
The  situation  of  our  entertainer's  faxenda  was   extremely 
.  agreeable,  as  it  stood  on  the  beautiful  ParfAa,  which  is  here 
in  many  places  as  broad  as  the  Rhine.    The  thick,  dark,  and 
-  lofty  forests  are  diversified  by  the  pleasant  verdant  hills  which 
compose  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  on  which  numerous  fa- 
zmidas  are  erected.    In  some  parts  these  wild  picturesque 
woods  spread  widely  out,  even  on  the  bank,  and  extend,  with- 
out iotermption,  back  into    the  country  in  all  directidns. 
From  the  higher  ranges  of  the  piountains,   dark  and  awfnl 
vales  are  seen  intersepting  the  wilderness,  gloomy  and  thick, 
and  filled  with  trees  of  gigantic  height ;  nor  is  their  stillnee^ 
often  interrupted  even  by  the  head  of  a  solitary  skulking  Puri. 
Bdbind   the  fazejida  we. ascended  It  hill,  and  had  ttiere  a 
sublimely  beautiful,  though  terrific  view  into  the  vast  tre- 
mendous desert.     Scarcely  had  we  rejoined  the  numerous 
company  assembled  at  the  foot  of  the  height,  when  we  beheld 
the  savages  issuing  from  a  side  valley,  anrl  advancing  towards 
us.    They  were  the  first  of  these  men  whom  we  had  seen/  and 
our  joy  at  their  appearance  was  equal  to  our  curiosity.    We 
hastened  forward  to  meet  them,  and  stood  before  them  over- 
come by  the  novelty  of  the  spectacle.    Five  men  and  three  or 
four  women  had  accepted  the  invitation  to  come  and  see  us, 
and  were  accompanied  by  their  children.    They  were  all  of 
short  stature,  none  being  taller  than  five  feet  five  inches,  and 
generally,  women  as  well  *  as  men,  broad  and  thick  made.f 
With  the  exception  of  a  few,  who  had  clothes  bound  round 
their  middle,  or  wore  i^ort  breeches  received  from  the  Portu- 
g^uese,  they  were  all  perfectly  naked.     Some  had  their  entitle 
head  cropped;  while  the  naturally  strong  and  raven-black 
hair  of  others,  only  cut  over  the  eyes  and  in  the  nape,  hung 
down  their  necks.    The  beard  and  eye-brows  of  some  were 
cut;  but  in  general  they  have  little  beard:  it  forms,  with  the 
g^reater  part,  only  a  thin  wreath  round  the  mouth,  and  hangs 


^ 


^  In  Minas  they  are  yet  numerous.  It  was  here  attempted  to  transplant 
them,  and  make  slaves  of  them,  in  order  to  civilize  tliem;  but  this  purpose 
completely  failed.     Etchwege's  Joumnl,  Heft.  1.  S.  9B. 

-f  Among  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  East  coast  whom 'I  saw,  I  roust  coii- 
s>ider  the  PurU  the  least.  According  to  FreyreisSf  these  men  are  TpoTe 
strongly  made  in  the  Capitanin  uf  Mimut  Garaex  than  the  Cor^adoi ;  but  this 
1  did  not  find  confirnied  at  S.  b^idilis. — Eschroeges  Journal.  Heh  h  S.  205.    - 
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Dearly  three  inches  ia  length  below  the  ehin.-i^    Some  h 
red  spots  painted  on  their  forehead  and  cheeks  with  Ut 
(Bixa  OreUana,  Linn.)  and  on  the  breast  and  arms  they 
all  made  dark-blue  stripes  with  the  sap  of  the  Gefdpaba^' 
(Genipa  americanaf  Linn.)  these  are  both  the  cokmrs  whi 
the  Tapuyas  use.    Around  their  neck,  or  over  their  breast 
one  shoulder,  they  wore  a  string  of  threaded,  hard  b~ 
berries,  in  the  front  part  of  the  centre  of  which  there  were 
terwoven  the  comer  teeth  of  apes,  ounces,  cats,  and  oti 
animids  of  prey,  though  many  had  necklaces  of  this  kind  wi 
out  teeth.t 

The  men  carried  in  their  hands  long  bows  and  am 
which  as  well  as  all  their  other  property  they  readily  bar 
for  trifles.  We  received  these  extraordinary  beings  i 
. jGriendly  manner.  Two  of  them  had  been  brought  up  wi 
children  among  the  Portuguese,  and  consequently  spok 
little  of  the  language  of  the  latter;  whence  they  are  oftei 
the  greatest  use  to  the  fazendas.  We  present«l  them 
knives,  rosaries,  small  mirrors,  &c.  and,  divided  among  t 
small  bottles  of  rum.  We  then  announced  to  them  our  ini 
tion  to  visit  them  early  in  the  morning  in  the  woods,  if 
would  receive  us  kindly :  after  this,  and  when  we  had 
mised  to  bring  agreeable  presents  for  them  with  us,  th 
us  exceedingly  pleased,  and  returned  with  loud  shouts 
singing  into  their  wilderness.  Scarcely  had  we  set  out  i 
morning,  when  we  perceived  the  Indians  again  issuing 
*  their  woody  valley.  We  sprang  forward  to  meet  the 
galed  them  with  spirits,  and  hastened  with  them  to  the 
As  we  rode  round  the  sugar-works  of  the  Fazenda,  we 
the  whole  horde  of  Puris  stationed  there  on  the  grass, 
naked,  brown-skinned  multitude,  presented  a  most  extr 
nary  and  interesting  spectacle.  Men,  women  and  chi 
crowded  together,  regarded  us  with  a  mingled  asp 
timidity.  They  had  all  decorated  themselves  to  the 
of  their  power :  a  few  of  the  women  only  wore  a  co 
round  their  hips  or  over  their  breast,  the  rest  were  pe 
naked.  Some  of  the  men  had  ornamented  themselves 
piece  of  the  skin  of  the  ape  called  Mono  (AteleSy)  bound 


I   «- 
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•  Many  writers  have  run  into  a  great  error  by  calling  the  Ai 
beardless,  altliough  their  beard  is  generally  thin  and  weak.  In  ^potul 
is  said  to  have  lived  a  race  of  the  Aborigines,  who  being  distinguish^ 
stronger  beard  were  thence  stiled  Barbados  by  the  Portuguese. 

f  The  ornament  here  alluded  to  consists  of  dark-brown,  hollow,  k 
nal  bodies,  which  in  shu)e  are  very  similar  to  a  Dentalium^  and  are  t 
supposed  to  l)e  of  animal  origin,  till  stricter  examination  shews  that 
formed  from  a  barky  substance,  and  are  hence,  without  doubt,  thej 
lOino  thorn.    They  may  be  produced  on  the  CaxowiaU  of  the  Pcraii 
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'  their  forehead.  Some  of  the  women  carried  their  little  chil- 
ren  by  the  means  of  bands  listened  over  the  right  shoulder^ 
and  others  on  their  back,  the  band  being  fixed  across  their 
forehead,  which  is  also  their  usual  method  of  carrying  their 
provision-baskets  on  their  expeditions.  Some  of  the  men  and 
young  women  were  much  painted ;  they  had  the  red  points  on 
their  forehead  and  cheek,  and,  in  part,  red  streaks  on  the 
face ;  on .  the  body  of  others  were  to  be  seen  black  streaks, 
both  lengthwise  and  across,  intermixed  with  points;  and 
several  children  were  covered  all  over  with  the  same  descrip- 
tion of  small  black  spots.  The  mode  of  painting  seems  to  be 
a  mere  matter  of  taste,  and  quite  arbitrary  among  them.  Some 
of  the  females  wore  bands  round  their  heads ;  and  it  is  besides 
a  custom  with  them  to  wear  a  tight  band  round  their  ancles 
and  wrists,  in  order,  as  they  say,  to  render  those  parts  slender 
and  elegant.  The  figure  of  the  men  is  in  general  stout,  thick, 
and  broad,  and  often  very  brawny ;  the  head  thick  and  round, 
the  face  broad,  and  generally  with  strong  prominent  cheek- 
bones; the  eyes  small,  black,  and  sometimes  awry;  the  nose 
short  and  broad,  and  the  teeth  very  white.  Some,  however, 
were  distinguished  by  sharp  feature^,  small,  curved  noses,  and 
very  lively  eyes,  which,  in  a  few  instances,  had  a  friendly  ex- 
pression, but,  in  general,  sunk  beneath  the  projecting  fore- 
head, cast  forth  a  black  stern  glance. 

One  of  the  men  was  distinguU^hed  from  all  the  rest  by  hrs 
Calmuck-physiognomy;  he  had  a  thick  round  head,  the  hair 
of  which  was  cut  off  to  the  length  of  an  inch ;  a  very  museular 
squab  body ;  a  short  broad  neck,  a  large  flat  face,  a  small  nose 
with  wide  nostrils,  a  thick  mouth,  thick  black  eye-brows, 
highly  arched,  and  squinting  eyes,  somewhat  larger  than  those 
of  the  Calmucks  usually  are.  Von  Eschwege  adduces,  as  a 
peculiarity  of  the  Purisy  the  smallness  of  the  male  sex  ;  but  I 
must  confess,  that  I  found  in  this  respect  no  remarkable  dif- 
ference between  them  and  the  other  tribes;  the  Puris  are 
usually  very  little,  and  the  whole  Brazilian  race  is,  in  this 
point,  inferior  to  Europeans,  and  still  more  so  to  the  Negroes. 

All  the  men  here  carried  large  bows  and  arrows.  Some  of 
the  South  American  people,  however,  especially  those  on  the 
Maranham,  use  short-feathered  lances  of  hard  wood;  and 
others  as  those  oiPwragiiayy  Motto  Grosso^  Cuyabdy  Cuyatuiy  and 
the  Topi-tribes  on  the  east  coast  of  Brazils,  make  use  of  shoi*t 
clubs,  though  every  where  the  chief  arms  are  the  bow  and 
arrow.  Only  a'  few  tribes  who  inhabit  the  places  of  South 
America,  the  Pampas  of  Buenos  ylyres^  and  some  countries  of 
Paraguay,  being  always  on  horseback,  use,  as  their  principal 
weapon,  a  long  lance,  and  carry  a  small  bow  and  short  arrow. 
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The  Tapuyas  of  the  east  coast,  on  the  cootrai'y,  use  ^  tbtnr 
only  arms  an  immense  bow  and  arrow^  which,  like  the  Paya- 
guas  in  Paraguay,  they  do  not  carry  in  oases^  but,  on  account 
of  their  extraordinary  length,  mei^ly  in  tib^ir  hand.  The  bow 
of  the  Puris  measures  more  than  6i  feet.  Tit  is  smooth,  formed 
of  the  hard,  tough,  dark-brown  wodd  of  the  ^irt-Palm,  the 
string  being  of*  Grawathr  (BromeHa.)  The  arrows  of  the  Puris 
are  more  than  six  feet  long,  and  made  of  strong  knotty  reeds, 
{TaquarOyJ  growing  in  the  dry  woods,  and  mounted  at  the 
lower  end  with  fine  blue  or  red  feathers,  or 'with  those  of  the 
Crax  Alec  tor y  Linn.;  or  the  Jacutin^a  (Penelope  Lewoptera :) 
the  arrows  of  the  Coroados  are  made  trom  a  different  reed,  with 
small  knots.  The  arrows  of  all  these  tribes  are  of  three  kinds, 
distinguished  by  their  points.  The  first  is  the  proper  war- 
arrow.  It  has  a  broad  top,  made  of  the  plant  already  mention- 
ed, under  the  name  of  the  Taquarussu,  (Bambusay)  cut  sharp 
on  the  edges,  and  brought^  in  front  to  a  very  fine  point.  The 
second  kind  has  a  long  point  of  .^£ri-wood,  with  several  barbs 
on  one  side.  With  the  third  sort,  which  has  but  a  biuitt 
pointy  and  is  furnished  witli  several  knobs,  they  shoot  small 
animals.  None  of  the  tribes  which  I  visited  on  this  coast  use 
poisoned  arrows ;  for,  luckily,  the  ingenuity  of  these  people, 
which  is  still  at  a  very  low  ebb,  has  not  advanced  so  far. 

Our  first  curiosity  being  satisfied,  we  requested  the  Puris 
to  conduct  us  to  their  huts*  The  whole  troop  inimediately 
proceeded,  and  we  followed  on  horseback.  The  road  led  into 
a  valley,  where  we  crossed  the  sugar  plantations,  after  which 
the  path  became  narrow,  till  we  arrived  at  a  few  huts,  (Cuari, 
in  the  language  of  the  Puris^)  in  the  thick  wood,  which  may 
certainly  be  ranked  among  the  most  simple  dwelling  In  the 
world.  The  hammocks,  which  they  form  of  £m6ora,  (inner 
rind  of  a  sort  of  Cecropiaj)  is  fastened  between  the  stems  of 
two  trees,  and  to  both  these  a  little  higher  up,  a  cross-piece  is 
fixed,  against  which  large  palm-leaves  are  laid  in  'ati  oblique 
direction  on  the  windward  skle,  with  a  bedding  below  of 
Heliconiay  or  Pa^tiofro-leaves,  and,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
plantations,  of  Banana  leaves.  On  the  earth  near  a  small  fire, 
lie  fiocks  of  the  Crescentia  Cujete,  or  some  calibash-shells,  a 
little  wax,  various  trifling  articles  of  ornament,  canes  for  ar- 
rows and  arrow-h^ads,  a  few  feathers,  and  provision,  such  as 
the  banana  and  other  fruits :  the  bows  and  arrows  of  the  mas- 
ter stand  against  one  of  the  trees ;  and  lean  dogs  attack  with 
a  loud  bark  the  stranger  that  approaches  the  wilderness.  The 
huts  are  small,  and  so  exposed  to  the  weather,  that  the  browu 
inhabitants  are  often  seen  thronged  together  in  a  crowd  around 
the  fire,  and  seated  among  the  ashes  to  procure  shelter  from 
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tbe  fitom ;  at  odier  titnes^  the  man  lies  tranqailly  stretched 
in  his  hammock,  while  the  woman  keeps  up  the  fire  and 
roasts  a  piece  of  flesh  on  a  pointed  stick.  Fire,  called  Pot^ 
by  the  PurUf  is  one  of  the  chief  necessaries  of  life  to  all  the 
Brazilian  tribes;  and  they  never  let  it  go  out  even  in  the 
night,  because,  being  destitute  of  clothidg,  they  would  sink 
under  the  cold  without  it,  and  because  it  keeps  off  all  wild 
beasts.  They  leave  these  huts  without  regret  when  the.  sur- 
rounding country  ceases  to  afford  them  suffiM^ient  nourishment, 
and  remove  to  places  wh^e  more  animals  of  chase  are  to  be 
found.  Their  game,  when  prepared  for  food,  has  a  very  dis- 
gusting appearance,  as  they  tear  it  asunder,  half  raw,  with 
dieir  strong  white  teeth,  and  the  skin  is  not  taken  off,  but 
only  singed  black.  They  also  tear  to  pieces  the  flesh  of  their 
enemies  out  of  revenge ;  but  there  remains  no  trace  among 
the  TapuyaSf  of  the  east  coast  at  least,  of  their  eating  their 
dead,  in  order  to  shew  the  last  mark  of  affection  towards 
them,  as  some  old  authors  declare.*  The  Portuguese  main* 
tain,  and  with  apparent  probability,  that  they  consume  the 
flesh  of  their  enemies,  but  this  they  would  never  confess,  and 
in  their  replies  to  our  <iuestions  on  the  subject,  ascribed  the 
custom  only  to  the  Botoamdoi.  Mawe,  the  English  traveller, 
relates,  that  at  Canto  Gallo  they  eat  unplucked  fowls ;  but 
this  I  never  witnessed  among  savages,  and  here  they  even  gut 
them ;  so  diat  it  must  have  been  a  mistake  of  Mr.  Mawe.t 

As  soon  as  we  reached  the  huts  a  traffic  commenced.  We 
presented  the  women  with  rosaries  of  which  they  are  very< 
fond,  though  they  tear  off  the  cross  and  laugh  at  the  sacred 
relic  of  the  Catholic  Church.  They  also  delight  in  woollen 
caps,  knives,  and  red  handkerchiefs ;  the  women  are  highly 
pleased  with  mirrors;  but  scissars  they  do  not  value  at  all.  In 
return  they  willingly  gave  us  a  great  many  bows,  arrows,  and 
carriage-'baskets.  These  baskets  are  composed  of 'green  palm- 
leaves;  which  exhibit  when  they  lie  upon  their  back  a  bottom 
of  wicker- work,  and  on  the  sides  is  a  high  rim ;  above  they  are 
generally  open,  and  only  laced  over  at  certain  distances  with 
string  or  bass.  The  savages  bring  a  great  number  of  balls  of 
wax  for  sale,  which  they  collect  from  the  wild  bees.  They 
use  this  wax,  which  is  of  a  dark-brown  colour,  in  preparing 
their  arrows  and  bows,  and  also  in  forming  candles,  which 
they  sell  to  the  Portuguese.  These  candles  bum  very  well, 
and  are  made  by  winding  a  wick  of  cotton  round  a  thin  piece 
of  wax^  and  rolling  the  whole  firmly  together.    They  set  a 


*  Southey's  Hist,  of  Brazil,  Vol.  X.  p.  379.    t  Mawe*8  Travels,  &o.  p.  121. 
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high  value  on  their  knives,  which  they  carry  attached  to 
strings  tied  round  the  neck  and  hanging  down  the  back ;  and 
which  often  consist  merely  of  a  piece  of  iron,  though  by  con- 
stantly whetting  them  on  stones,  they  render  them  very  sharp* 
If  a  knife  is  given  to  them  they  generally  break  the  handle, 
and  make  a  new  one  after  their  own  taste,  by  tying  the  blade 
tightly  in  between  two  pieces  of  wood. 

When  we  had  finished  our  barter,  we'remounted  our  horses 
and^  proceeded  towards  some  other  huts  situated  farther  up  the 
wood.  The  way  was  toilsome,  full  of  tree-roots,  and  con- 
stantly ascending  and  descending  over  hills;  some  of  the 
savages  swung  themselves  up  behind  and  rode  with  us;  and  a 
whole  troop  of  Cozoado  Indians  from  S.  Fidelis  accompanied 
us  on  foot.  We  found  in  the  thick  wood,  in  a  small  solitary 
valley,  the  house  of  a  Portuguese,  who  lived  among  the  Puris^ 
Henceforward  the  way  became  easy,  and  we  soon  reached 
the  huts  of  many  savages,  where  a  multitude  of  lean  dogs 
again  assailed  us.  The  Puris  seem  to  have  had  these  dogs 
from  the  Europeans;  they  call  them  Joare,  and  I  found  them 
among  all  the  aboriginal  tribes  on  the  east  coast/  In 
the  huts  there  were,  in  particular,  a  great  number  of  women 
and  children ;  and  in  some  of  them  several  hammocks,  though 
one  only  was  in  general  to  be  seen.  One  Pari  sold  his  ham- 
mock to  me  for  a  knife  :  others  bartered  their  ape-skin  brow- 
bands,  their  necklaces,  &c.  M.  Freyreiss  treated  with  a 
Puri  for  his  son,  and  offered  several  things  for  him.  The 
women  g<ive  their  advice  loudly  in  their  peculiar  singing  tone, 
and  sometimes  with  sorrowiul  gestures :  most  of  their  words 
ended  in  a,  and  were  drawled  out,  which  occasioned  a  noisy,, 
curious  concert.  It  was  evident  that  they  were  unwilling  to 
give  up  the  boy ;  but  the  head  of  the  family,  an  elderly  grave 
man,  spoke  a  few  impressive  words,  and  then  stood  in  deep 
thought,  with  his  head  sunk  downwards.  Two  knives,  a  shirt, 
a  handkerchief,  some  strings  of  glass  pearls,  and  a  small  mirror, 
being  ultimately  offered  to  him,  he  could  not  withstand  the 
temptation,  but  immediately  brought  a  youth  out  of  the  wood, 
who  being  ugly  and  ill-made  was  rejected ;  after  which  the 
savage  brought  a  second,  of  a  more  agreeable  exterior.  The 
indifference  with  with  which  this  youth  learned  his  destiny 
is  incredible :  he  never  changed  countenance,  took  no  leave, 
and  seated  himself,  perfectly  contented,  on  the  crupper  of  Mr. 
Freireiss's  horse.    This  insensible  indifference,  under  events 

both  of  sorrow  and  of  joy,  is  found  to  exist  among  all  the 

■ — 

*  Von  Humboldt  found  in  Spanish  America  naked  dogs ;  we  saw  nothing; 
similar  oh  this  coast. — Ansichten  dor  Natur.  S.  90. 
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American  people*  Their  most  hapcartant  object  of  solicitude 
is  food  (  their  appetite  is  constantly  craving ;  hence  they  eat 
generally  in  haste,  and  with  greedy  staring  eyes,  their  whole 
attention  being  fixed  on  the  provisiiHis.  The  sugar  plantations 
of  the  Fazend^,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  they  take  up 
their  station,  generally  allure  them  $  and  they  may  there  be 
seen  sitting  ami  sucking  the  cane  for  half  a  day.  They  even 
cut  off  large  pieces  of  this  plant,  and  carry  it  with  them  into 
the  woods.  The  sap  of  the  sugar-cane  is  not,  however,  liked  by 
the  Tapuyas  only ;  for  the  sucking  of  it  is  a  common  custom 
with  the  lower  classes  in  Brazils,  Koster  says  the  same  of 
Parambttcco. 

On  retiiming  firom  the  wood,  we  rode  back  with  a  Puri 
behind  each  of  us  to  tlie  fazenda;  where  the  whole  body^ 
both  men  and  women^  presently  assembled  and  demanded  re* 
fi^hment.  The  man  who  rode  behind  me,  stole  my  pocket- 
handkerchief,  and  though,  when  surprised  in  the  met,  be 
promised  to  give  me  his  bow  for  it,  contrived  to  mingle  with 
the  crowd,  and  avoid  my  notice.  They  might  be  easily  ma« 
naged  by  a  friendly  line  of  conduct ;  but  the  planters  treat 
them  in  a  most  erroneous  manner,  considering  them  as  beasts, 
and  immediately  speaking  of  the  Chicote^  or  whip,  which  natu- 
rally excites  them  to  anger,  and  engenders  hatred  and  strife. 
With  us  strangers  they  were  much  pleased,  on  account  of  our 
upright  and  good  behaviour  towards  them ;  and  they  observed 
from  our  light  coloured  hair,  that  we  belonged  to  a  different 
nation.  They  give  the  name  of  Rayon  to  all  white  persons. 
As  the  Fazenda  would  not  admit  of  a  J*anaAa  to  entertain  all 
these  persons,  tlie  master  of  the  house,  to  satisfy  their  loud 
clamours  for  food,  gave  us  a  small  swine,  which  we'presented 
to  tbem,  with  orders  to  shoot  it  for  themselves ;  and  thus  ob- 
tauied  an  opportunity  of  seeing  with  what  savage  cruelty  they 
prepare  animals  for, their  sustenance.  A  hog  was  eating 
near  the  house ;  a  Puri  stole  up  to  it  and  woimded  it  above 
the  chine ;  it  ran  off  squeaking  and  trailing  the  arrow  after  it. 
The  savage  seized  another  arrow,  and  having  struck  it  in  the 
fore-shoulder-blade,  caught  it  The  women  bad  in  the  mean 
time  hastily  lighted  a  fire.  When  we  had  all  collected  at  the 
place,  they  again  shot  the  swine  first  in  the  neck,  and  then  in 
the  breast  in  order  to  kill  it.  The  animal  was  not  however 
quite  dead,  and  lay  crying  and  bleeding  piteously;  but,  without 
muph  consideration  or  suffering  themselves  to  be  moved  by  its 
yells,  they  cast  it  alive  into  the  fire  to  singe  it,  and  laughed 
with  one  accord  at  the  sounds  Which  paui  forced  from  it.  Our 
IoimI  expresdon  of  displeasure  at  this  barbarity,  however,  in- 
creasing, one  of  them  advanced  and  stuck  the  tortured  animal 
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in  die  breait  with  hb  knife,  after  which  he  fKnraped  off  the 
hair,  cut  it  into  pieces,  and  divided  it.  (*)  From  the  smallness 
of  the  swine^  many  of  them  retm'ncd  unserved  and  displeased 
to  then:  forest;  but  scarcely  had  they  departed,  when  a  sack 
of  meal  arrived  for  them  from  S.  Fidelis.  which  we  sent  after 

them. 

Barbarous  insenribility  is,  as  this  and  many  other  examples 
evinced  to  me,  the  chief  feature  in  the  character  of  these  sava- 
ges. Their  manner  of  life  leads  to  this  consequence;  for 
it  is  the  same  circumstance  that  renders  the  lion  and  tiger 
blood-thirsty.  A  spirit  of  revenge,  a  certain  degree  of  jea- 
lousy, an  invincible  inclination  to  freedom,  and  an  unset- 
tled, uncontrolled  life  characterize  these*  people.  They 
have  generaUy  several  wives,  some  even  four  or  five,  when 
they  can  support  them.  They  do  not  usually  ill-treat  their 
wives,  but  the  husUmds  consider  them  as  tbeir  property,  and 
&ey  must  act  according  to  their  will ;  hence,  while  the  maa 
walks  at  her  side  carrying  only  his  weapons  in  his  hand,  the 
woman  goes  loaded  like  a  beast  of  burden.  Some  audiors, 
and  among  the  rest  Jxara,  have  denied  all  notions  of  religion 
to  these  American  nations ;  yet  this  assertion  seems  to  te  so 
much  the  less  warrantable,  as  this  author  has  himself  commu- 
nicated the  opinions  of  some  of  the  Indians  from  Paraguay, 
which,  without  doubt,  have  their  foundation  in  a  yet  imperfect 
aystem  of  religion.t  Eor  myself,  I  have  foimd,  among  all 
the  tribes  of  the  Tapuyas  that  I  have  visited,  demonstrative 
proofs  of  a  religious  belief; '  heDce  it  is  with  me  an  irrefragable 
fiict,  that  there  it  not  a  single  nation  of  the  earth  totally  desti- 
tute of  religious  ideas.t  The  wild  Brazilians  believe  in  va- 
rious mighty  beings,  of  whom  they  acknowledge  the  most 
powerful  in  the  thunder,  under  the  name  of  Tupa  or  Thpoit. 
In  the  {^pellation  of  this  supernatural  spirit,  many  tribes,  and 
even  some  of  the  Tapuyas,  agree  with  the  Thpi-tribes  or  the 
Indians  of  the  Lingqa  Geral.  The  Puris  ascribe  to  him  the 
name  of  Tupan,  which  Azara  also  quotes  fix)m  the  language' of 


*  As  little  as  on  the  present  occasion,  did  I  find  any  where  afterwards  con- 
firmed what  if.  Frtyreiu,  says  in  the  1st  part.  S.  SOS  of  V.  Eukwege^B 
Journal  of  Brazil ;  vu.  that  the  savages  never  eat  the  flesh  ofanimak  which 
they  have  killed  themselves. 

f  Azarti,  Voyajre,  &c.  Vol.  II.  p.  34  in  the  note. 

i  Hiat  p»  Mmister  at  Joao  Smtista  does  not  aUow  that  he  found  any 
idea  of  religion  among  the  Coroados  proves  nothing;  for  as  he  grants  that 
religious  notions  exbt  among  the  still  more  uncultivated  Prim,  the  Coroados 
must  certainly  likewise  entertain  some.  It  is  indeed  now  ascertained  that 
tbey  fear  a  powerful  sopematural  being  called  Tt^an.  Fan  E$chwege*9jQvaiuL 
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'fhe  ChuarioA;  anolber  proof  of  tlie  affinity  of  this  natfon  with 
the  race  of  the  east  coast.  Idols  are  no  where  seen  among  the 
Toifmias^  and  it  is  only  on  the  river  Amazon^  that  certain  ima- 
ges have  been  found,  which  seem  to  have  a  connexion  with 
the  religious  creed  of  tfie  inhabitants.  The  greats  part  of 
the  Indians  of  South  America  have  an  obscure  idea  of  a  great 
dduge,  and  various  traditions  of  this  event,  current  among 
them  are  collected  in  Simam  de  VdiconceUiM,  Hotidoi  curuaas 
do  BrasiL 

We  did  not  accept  the  invitation  of  our  kind  host  to  remain 
all  night,  but  returned  to  S.  FideUs,  where,  finding  the  Indians 
greatly  displeased,  because  we  had  given  so  much  to  the  Pinis 
and  nothing  to  Ihem,  we  bought  'bom  them,  by  way  of  satis^ 
faction,  some  more  bows  and  arrows.  We  then  visited  Pater 
Jofto,  before  the'window  of  whose  housg  flows  the  beautiful 
Puaiba,  of  which  there  is  here  a  most  noble  prospect.  It  is 
the  most  considerable  river  in  the  CapUania  of  Rio  Janeirid, 
containing  before  its  debouchement,  near S.  FideKs,  72  islands. 
The  stream  was  at  this  time  at  its  least  height,  but  in  tho 
rainy  season,  December  and  January,  it  overflows  its  banks. 

From  this  place  there  are  two  roads,  one  to  Minos  Geraes, 
the  other  to  Canta  GaUo.  Tliis  latter  place  derived  its  origin 
from  some  gold  searchers,  and  remaining  long  concealed  in 
Ihe  great  forest,  received  its  name  from  being  at  length  dis 
covered  by  the  crowing  of  a  cock.*  When  the  Jesuits  esta- 
blished themselves  in  the  country  around  CJcmta  Galloy  it  was 
inhabited  by  a  very  white  race  of  Indians.  The  first  settlers 
obtained  gold  sand,  brought  in  proper  cases  to  the  Paraiba  by 
the  Indians,  in  exchange  for  trifling  articles. 

Having  again  left  S.  Fidelia  we  returned  to  the  house  of  the 
Furriel,  whither  the  purchased  boy  was  also  brought,  to  see 
what  efiect  it  would  have  upon  his  relations;  but,  to  oiu- great 
surprise,  no  notice  was  taken  on  either  side,^  and  such  com-* 
plete  indiflerence  muntained  as  I  never  witnessed  in  any  other 
tribe.  They  are  not  however  deficient  in  affection  to  then* 
younger  children ;  but  the  son  being  deemed  his  father's  pro- 
perty till  he  can  provide  for  himself,  the  latter  pays  little  regard 
to  him  after  that  period. 

Taking  leave  or  our  host  and  the  Indians,  we  rode  down  the 
left  bank  of  the  Paratba^  in  order  to  gain  a  knowledge  like- 
wise of  ^this  side,  which  is  indeed  as  well  cultivated  and  diver- 
sified as  the  right.  We  saw  great  faxendas  surrounded  by 
iiobl6  trees,  among  which,  we  found  the  Sapucaya,  with  its 
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young  ro06-coloiired  leaves^  and  covered  wilih  large  flowers  of 
a  peculiar  form  in  full  bloom.*  We  halted  at  tbe  house 
of  Senhor  Moraes  who  had  prepared  some  subjects  of  natural 
history  for  us.  Some  Families  of  Puns  came  meanwhile  up, 
and  encamped  near  the  house.  These  savages  have  a  particu- 
lar affection  for  this  worthy  Planter,  who  always  trisats  them 
in  a  friendly  and  ingenuous  manner.  Without  regarding  the 
considerable  damage  which  they  often  occasion  to  him,  he 
always  allows  them  the  pillage  of  his  orange  and  banana- 
trees,  and  of  his  sugar-cane  fields.  A  man  such  as  he, 
who  possesses  their  love  and  respect,  will  be  the  first  to  suc- 
ceed in  withdrawing  them  fi*om  a  state  of  savageness,  and 
uniting  them  in  AtdeaSf  or  villages.  On  our  again  setting  out, 
he  accompanied  us  through  hilly  ways  down  the  bank 
where  we  had  often  to  pass  over  difficult  places  on  the  steep 
precipices ;  we  then  entered  a  grand  gloomy  forest,  in  which 
very  beaudful  butterflies  were  fluttering  about.  We  found 
here  close  to  the  bank  a  small  island  surrounded  by  steep 
rocks,  on  which  stood  some  old  trees  covered  with  the  bag- 
formed  nests  of  the  Casskw  hemorlums.  Plantations  of  sugar- 
cane, rice,  and  coffee,  but  of  the  last  not  many,  and  islands, 
partly  cultivated^  and  partly  overspread  with  wood,  added  va- 
riety to  the  scene.  Towards  evening  we  arrived  at  a  consider- 
able Fazenda,  built  on  a  plain  near  the  river,  where,  being 
well  received,  we  resolved  to  spend  the  night.  On  the  oppo 
site  side  of  the  valley  rose  a  high  mountain,  and  on  thi8«the 
Morro  de  Sapeteira  with  several  tops. 

On  the  following  morning,  after  our  horses  had  been  col- 
lected on  the  meadow,  we  continued  our  journey,  and  arrived 
at  mid-day  at  the  Muri&he^  which,  though  not  broad,  is  deep 
and  rapid,  and  occasions  much  damage  in  the  wet  seasons.    It 
rises  in  tbe  Sena  do  Pico  in  the  territory  of  the  Puris,  is  said 
to  be  navigable  for  seven  leagues,  and  has  one  Caxocira.    On 
its  banks  there  were  considerable  fitzendas,   where  much 
augar  is  cultivated.  A  small  canoe  carried  us  over  the  stream, 
and  by  evening  we  reached  the  spot,  where  the  ViUa  de  S. 
Sakador  extends  itself  on  the  opp(^ite  bank.    At  this  part  we 
found  an  old  Indian  village,  Aide  de  S.  Antonio^  which  the  Je- 
Buits  had  formed  of  the  Corulhos-lndisLUs  but  which  now  coii-* 
tains  no  Cabocloit  among  its  inhabitants. 
>      ■ 

*  In  an  essay  by  Captain  Marlier  in  Von  Eschwene*t  Journal,  S.  llS,  dits 
tree  is  improperly  caU^  tbe  Cocu»  de  Sapmcatfai  it  Has  nothing  io  comm^ 
withPftUna. 
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CHAP.  VL 

JOUBNEY  FROM  THE  VILLA  D£  S.  SALVADOR  TO  TH£ 

RIVER  ESPIRITO  SANTO. 


Mufibecca — The  hostUUies  qf  the  Pum — Qmrtelqfthe  Barreiras 
Jia  pemirifii--*FiUa  Nova  de  Benevente,  on  the  Iritiba — Goro^ 

On  our  ftrrival  at  the  Villa  we  made  the  necessary  pre- 

paradons  for  our  farther  journey  northward  along  the  coast; 
engaged  two  new  hunters^  and  a  soldier  to  act  as  a  guide ;  and, 
having  taken  leave  of  the  commandant,  and  other  inhabitants 
from  whom  we  had  experienced  civilities,  we  left  the  Villa  on 
the  20th  of  November,  and  followed  the  bank  of  the  Parmba 
to  its  conflux  with  the  sea.  The  town  extends  to  some  distance 
on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  affords  a  beautiful  prospect.  The 
thick  mass  of  roofs,  partially  overtopped  with  lofty  palms,  rises 
above  the  stream,  here  tolerably  broad,  and  constantly  crossed 
by  canoes  managed  by  negroes;  while  the  back-ground 
presents  a  view  of  the  distant  blue  mountains. 

Our  journey  was  this  day  very  toilsome,  partly  because  our 
cattle  had  become  wild  through  too  long  rest,  and  partly  from 
the  necessity  of  making  openings  in  the  herd  enclosures,  which 
both  detained  us  and  threw  our  sumpter-beasts  out  of  their 
proper  order.  We  saw  in  this  neighbourhood  very  fine  steers; 
and,  indeed,  in  the  Brazils  generally,  this  useful  domestic  animal 
is  full  of  flesh  and  well  made.  The  ox-hides  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
Mottte  Video,  Rio  Grande,  and  other  parts  of  Portuguese  and 
Spanish  America,  are  famed  for  their  size;  and  the  horns  of  the 
cattle  are  also  much  larger  than  they  usually  are  in  Europe. 
Horses  are  here  likewise  bred  in  abundance.  The  country  was 
variegated  and  agreeable;  and  several  national  curiosities  pre- 
sented themselves;  among  the  rest  the  bluish  Halcyon,  (Al- 
cedo  Halcyon,  linn,)  of  which  we  obtained  some  specimens. 
About  noon  we  arrived  at  the  house  of  a  tenente,  who  being 
from  home  his  wife  afibrded  us  accommodation;  he  returned. 
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however,  during  the  night,  and  acconopanled  us  in  the  morning 
towards  ViUa  de  S.  Jodo  da  Barra*  The  weather  was  exces- 
sively hot;  the  swamps  of  the  woods,  nearly  dried  up,  appeared 
overspread  with  a  thick  covering  of  yellow  and  whitish  butter- 
flies, which  w^re  seeking  moisture.  This  concourse  of  butter- 
flies to  wet  grounds  is  a  sure  harbinger  of  the  hot  season;  and 
they  may  sometimes  be  seen  like  clouds  swarming  about  a  piece 
of  water.  The  view  of  the  Paratba  was  concealed  from  us  by 
bushes ;  and  the  sandy  soil  proved  that  we  were  near  the  sea. 
When  we  had  reached  the  bank  of  ttie  river,  a  species  of  hunt, 
completely  movel  to  us,  presented  itself,  being  that  of  the  Jacare, 
crocodilus  scolcrops,  or  aUigator  of  this  country.  This  amphi- 
bious animal  lives  in  all  the  rivere  of  the  Brazils,  and  especially 
in  marshy  places  and  standing  water.  The  last  are  easily  dis- 
covered by  certain^rge-leafrd  water-plants,  Nymph^ea  Pen- 
tcderioj  the  branches  of  which  spread  their  leaves  horizontally 
over  the  surface.  Among  these  the  experienced  observer  per- 
ceives |he  Jacare,  peeping  its  head  lurkingly  out  of  the  water, 
though  it  is  sometimes  seen  in  the  middle  of  the  stream, 
especially  in  dead,  slow-running  brooks.  Thick  bushes  with 
slender  stems  from  eighteen  to  twenty  feet  in  height,  belonging 
to  a  tree  furnished  with  large  wooly  heart-shap^  leaves,  (ap- 
parently a  Croton)  very  nearly  related  to  the  THdesmys,  (ilfoiUB- 
cia)  covered  the  shore  of  the  Paraiba.  Between  these  it  is  easy 
secretly  to  approach  the  bank  and  view  the  Jacare,  as  it  basks 
with  its  head  above  the  water,  watching  its  prey.  As  at  first 
we  approached  the  water  without  thinking  of  these  creatures^ 
or  observing  the  necessary  silence,  we  heard  the  noise  which 
they  make  on  diving  into  the  river;  and  this,  inducing  us  to 
proceed  more  carefully  to  learn  whence  it  arose,  we  found  the 
Jacares  to  be  the  cause  of  it.  With  a  double-barrelled  gun, 
loaded  with  middling  shot,  I  hit  one  of  these  animals  is  the 
iieck;  it  sprang  up,  rolled  itself  on  its  back,  and  then  sank 
down.  We  destroyed  three  orfour  more  in  the  same  manner,  but 
had  no  means  of  getting  any  one  of  them  out  of  the  water;  oar 
huntsman,  however,  having  killed  one  in  a  slow  running  stream 
at  a  little  distance  from  us,  we  were  enabled,  on  coming  up 
to  them,  to  procure  a  man  and  canoe  from  some  neighbouring 
fisher-huts,  who,  searching  the  bottom  of  the  Water  with  a 
fork,  brought  up  the  animal.  This  Jacare  was  about  six  feet 
in  length,  of  a  grey  greenish  colour,  with  some  dark  cro^ 
stripes,  especially  on  the  tail;  the  under  side  of  the  body  had 
a  bright  yellow  unmixed  appearance.  Greatly  rejoiced  to  pos- 
sess this  beautiful,  and  to  us  yet  novel  creature,  we  placra  it 
upon  one  of  our  beasts  of  burden ;  whence  it  diflused  widdy 
around  a  most  disgusting  musk-odour.   The  Jacare  of  the  east 
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coast  of  Brazils  is  fitr  inferior  in  size  to  the  hngo  crocodiles  of 
the  old  worlds  and  even  of  those  countries  of  South  America 
which  are  situated  nearer  to  the  equator. 

The  Par^ba  nourishes  an  extraordinary  number  of  Jacares^ 
and  they  sometimes  serve  the  negroes  for  food.  Many  fables 
are  reported  coficeming  their  rapacity  $  but  those  mentioned 
here,  beingof  a  species  not  exceedingeight  orninefeet  in  length, 
nobo(fy  fears ;  though  the  fishermen  shew  the  soars  of  their 
bites  on  their  feet,  and  it  may  be  maintained,  not  without  foun- 
dation, that  a  dog  swimming  over  the  river  was  once  caught 
and  consumed  by  them.  In  the  brook  where  our  Jacare  was 
killed  we  could  count  several  of  them^at  a  glance,  but  having 
shot  too  widely  at  some  of  them  we  rendered  them  shy  of  us  and 
could  not  obtain  another.  Not  iar  from  the  brook  we  found  on 
the  sandy  ground  bushes  of  the  Eugenia  Jkdunculata,  a  known 
beautiful  shrub  that  produces  the  pleasan^tasted,  red,  pulpous, 
four-cornered  fruit,  which  is  known  tn  the  countrv  uq^ec  the 
name  of  the  Pitanga»  It  sits  singly  on  its  pedunciut^y  fnd  the 
ttitire  plant  is  covered  with  it;  it  afforded  us  an  agi*eeable  re- 
freshment. The  ^ca;6-tree,  {Anacardium  occidentale^  Linn.)  was 
at  this  period  in  bloom.  At  length  we  arrived  at  the  Filla  4e 
S.Jodo  da  Barra,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  ParcAba.  By  the 
intervention  of  our  conductor  the  tenentej  the  Qua  da  Camara^or 
place  of  residencefor  thecrown-servants,  was  assigned  to  us.  It 
is  aoommodioushouse  with  many  good  rooms,  and  a  court-yard 
in  which  orange  and  goyava-trees  (P«idtumj>yn/enim,Linn.^  are 
planted,  and  which  were  now  partly  in  bloom.  Villa  de  S.  Jodo 
da  Barra  is  a  place  which  cannot  be  compared  to  S.  Sabxidar, 
having  only  one  church  and  unpaved  streets,  with  mean  single- 
storied  houses,  built  of  wood  and  clay.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  river  is  here  navigable  for  pretty  large  vessels,  brigs,  and 
sunuicas,  and  there  exists  an  immediate  communication  with 
the  sea:  all  ships  bound  for  S,  Sahador  must  sail  past  it,  though 
the  arm  of  the  river  near  the  place  is  shallow,  and  the  proper 
course  lies  on  the  &rther  side  of  some  islands.  The  inhabitants 
are  almost  all  sea-&ring  people  and  fishermen,  to  whom  the 
trade  of  S.  Salvador,  in  the  produce  of  the  country,  affords 
support.  Our  hunters,  who  had  gone  on  before  us,  had  ob- 
tained various  animals,  and  had  also  brought  with  them  alive 
two  of  the  Dasypus  kind.  These  curious  creatures  are  common 
in  the  Brazils,  and  there  are  various  sorts  of  them.  Those  which 
we  possessed  are  here  called  Tatu-peba,  but  in  most  parts  the 
common  or  real  Tatti,  Tatu  verdadeiroy  and  affora  a  very 
palatable  food.  During  the  night  we  had  separated  both  the 
animals,  putting  one  of  them  into  a  sack,  and  confining  the 
other  in  a  strong  place ;  the  former  as  we  found,  on  wishing 
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to  feed  them  in  the  tnorniiig^  hadscratched  a  hole  in  the  sack^  and 
worked  its  escape  through  the  thick  mud-wall  of  the  building* 
We  spent  two  days  at  S.  Jodo,  one  of  which  was  consumed  in 
preparing^our  Jacare.  The  JuU  (judge  or  bui^master)  sup- 
plied us  with  sailors  and  four  large  canoes  to  transport  our 
baggage  across  the  river,  the  surface  of  which  was  rendered  so 
rough  by  the  wind  that  small  craft  would  have  been  in  danger 
of  upsetting.  We  constantly  heard  the  roaring  of  the  sea, 
while,  much  lower  down  the  river,  we  coasted  round  a  pleasant 
island  covered  with  bushes.  Among  these  were  a  shnib  species 
of  C3eome,with  large  white  and  yellow  tufts  of  flowers  and  scarlet 
stamina ;  the  Malvacea  ^m  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  high,  with 
large  flowers  of  a  faint  yellow  colour;  and  the  AnAnga^  a  re^ 
markably  high-grown  species  of  Arum,  {ArumUir^erwm^  Jrruda) 
with  large  oval  fru^and  whitish  flowers.  We  now  crossed 
the  second  arm  of  tJR  river  and  a  small  canal  traversing  two 
islandsb  1^  which  the  wattr,  shaded  on  all  sides  by  high  wood, 
is  com^c^l^  stagnant,  and  consequently  full  of  Jacares.  The 
Conocarpus^nd  Jvkenma,  with  their  bare-bowed  roots  spring* 
ing  high  out  of  the  stem,  formed  a  curious  web  on  the  bank, 
between  which  we  sometimes  saw  the  Jacares  basking  on  old 
stumps  and  stones ;  but  the  motion  of  the  boat  defeated  my  efibrts 
to  shoot  them.  At  the  outlet  of  this  canal  we  found  on  th^  bankB 
ofthe  island  a  number  of  the  blue  Halcyon,  {JkedoAUyon,  Lam.) 
Without  making  any  further  discoveries  we  were  obliged  to 
content  ourselves  with  having  found  two  species  of  the  FucuSy^ 
which  is  also  met  with  at  Rio  de  Janeiro;  and  catching  in  a 
small  narrow  Lagoa,'a  Cormorant,  with  a  bill  very  similar  to  our 
Cormorant,  (Car&o  Cormoranus)  of  which  bird  th^e  were  large 
flocks  diving  about,  but  they  were  very  shy.  Northwards  firom 
this  place,  the  coast  at  some  distance  from  the  strand  is  over- 
gro^vn  with  a  variety  of  plants,  among  which  the  Pt^ang«tra, 
(JEtfgenia  Pedunculata)  with  its  well-tasted  fruit;  a  new  species 
of  Sophora,  with  yellow  bloom ;  the  hexagonal  Cactus,  and 
other  species  of  the  same  genus,  are  particularly  abundant. 
Messrs.  Freyreiss,  Sellow,  and  myself,  having  hastened  on  before 
our  Iropa,  reached  ere  night  the  only  fazenda  Madinga  lying 
on  the  sea-shore;  where  our  people,  detained  by  a  very  narrow 
channel,  did  not  arrive  till  morning.  We  met  here  Uie  CSorreo, 
or  letter-post,  which  goes  from  Rio  to  VUla  de  Fic(oria,but  not 
farther  north;  and  received  letters  which  furnished  us  with 
agreeable  conversation  for  the  evening.  From  MacKfiga  we 
proceeded  northwards  along  the  sea-shore,  wading  through 

*  Fucui  laidigerutf  (Unn.)  and  a  middle-sort  of  Fucua,  mdn  foUift,  and 
UfiefQlius,  Turn.  HuL  Tire, 
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^dciep  n&d,  always  wet.  This  sand-ioad  ii  idetetal  attd  eon* 
vement  for  the  traveller,  but  the  mules  and  horses  uliaceus- 
tomed  to  the  view  and  noise  of  the  surge  often  take  frighu  A 
troop  proceeding  over  the  smooth  wldte  sand  at  the  edge  of 
the  azure  sea,  is,  when  seen  fix>m  a  distance,  an  agreeable 
object;  for  when  the  coast  has  no  considerable  curves.&e  pros^ 
pect  extends  so  &r  that  the  cattle  diminish  to  points,  I  On  the 
projecting  headlands,  where*  the  shore  has  to  sustain  the  strong 
shock  of  the  breakers,  we  observed  stones  perforated  by  the 
water  in  a  most  extraonlinaiy  manner. 

After  we  had  followed  this  praya  for  some  leagues,  a  path 
conducted  us  to  Lagoas  surrounded  by  high  woods.  Extreme 
thirst  tormented  the  whole  troop;  but  die  waters  of  the 
Lagoas  were  salt  fix>m  the  overflowing  of  the  sea,  and  two 
huts,  in  which  we  hoped  to  be  able  to  refinesh  ourselves,  were 
deserted;  the  well-tasted  petangas  wfalfti  grew  around  ia 
great  numbers  partly  indemnified  us,  however,  for  our  disap- 
pointment. As  I  was  afterwards  riding  on  before  our  people 
through  the  high  forest  where  our  way  then  lay,  examining 
the  beautiful  plants  and  occupying  my  thoughts  upon  the 
Tapuyag,  who  often  infest  these  parts,  I  suddenly  behdd,  to  my 
no  small  astonishment,  two  brown  coloured  men  standing  be- 
fore me.  I  was  about  to  secure  myself  agmnst  any  probable 
attack  with  my  gun,  but  I  found  them  to  be  Tizard-hunt^v. 

The  solitary  planters  of  this  wilderness  are  fond  of  the  large 
species  of  lizards,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  Indians  of 
the  east  coast,  are  called  Tern  (Laeerta  Teguixki,  Umn») '  They 
are  caught  by  the  aid  of  dogs  trained  to  the  game,  which^ 
as  soon  as  they  approach  a  lizard,  dart  as  swift  as  an  arrow  into 
its  hole,  whence  it  is  dug  out  by  the  hunter.  Hie  men  whom 
I  here  saw,  being  quite  naked  and  tanned  fhmi  head  to  foo^ 
mis^t  easily  have  been  taken  for  Tbpuycw.  They  carried 
hatchets,  and  had  with  them  a  brace  of  large  lizards*  four  feet 
long  including  the  tail ;  and  assured  us  diatweshould  reach  the 
faxendoj  at  Muribecca  where  we  expected  to  arrive  in  lesa 
than  an  houn  We  soon  after  entered  into  th^  inclosure 
which  announced  the  district  of  this  ^ace.  in  the  shady  lofty 
forest  we  found  beautifol  plants ;  the  shrubs  were  highly  en*- 

twined  by  the  noble  Conookmbts  with  azure  bells^    Ijbe  Jbt  * 

-  —  —  —  i— -     -      — ,. .  ■^-- . — .^^ — ■ 

*.  nutmmrnoeiwagus^  a  new  and  hitherto  tindescribed  spedes  of  lummm 
<yr  Inambu.  It  is  less  thaft  the  Macuca  (r«iMiiii»  brtuUienM,  Laik)  thiatoea 
inches,  five  lines  k>ng ;  the  upper  part,  dark  grey— reddish  brown ;  the  hade* 
ciiesnu t brown ;  the  bead,  strong  ash  blue — spotted  black;  thekfwer  back 
"and  dropygiun],  reddi^  rusty  brown,  but  all  these  parts  of  the  badk  ate 
streaked  across  with  dark  brown ;  chin  and  neck  whitish;  nnder  part  of  tha 
oeck,  ash  grey;  breas^  a  lively  brownish  rust— yellow ;  belly, pakv  oolouroi* 
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mftde  Iifs  kmd  deep  whistle  resomid  in  three  or  four  notes  he 
is  heard  in  these  immeasurable  deserts,  at  all  hours  of  the  day^ 
and  even  at  midnight.  The  flesh  of  this  bird  has  a  very  dis- 
agreeable taste,  like  that  of  all  the  rest  of  his  Icind  which  is 
generally  denominated  Jinamus  or  Inambuu.  When  we  had 
emerged  from  the  forest  we  found  ourselves  in  extensive  newly 
formed  plantations.  Here  on  a  height,  where  ancient  trunks 
of  felled  trees  lay  piled,  like  a  barricado,  one  across  another  in 
every  direction,  a  beautiful  prospect  burst  upon  the  sight  of 
the  majestic  wilds  on  the  banks  of  the  Itapabuana ;  wliich, 
Kke  a  vein  of  silver,  issues  winding  from  the  dark  forests  and 
meanders  through  a  green  plain,  on  which,  surrounded  by  large 
plantations,  the  great  faxenda  of  Muribecca  presents  itself. 

Immense  woods  bounded  the  horizon.  The  numerous  negroes 
of  the  plantations  stood  gazing  with  astonishment  at  our 
troop,  which,  as  it  ^erg^  from  the  wood,  seemed  like  the 
vision  of  another  world.  We  first  reached  OutinguH  which 
bears  with  Muribecca,  the  common  name  of  the  jazmda  qf 
Muribecca  ;  it  formerly  belonged  to  a  territory  of  Ihe  Jesuits, 
nine  leagues  in  length,  who  foimded  this  settlement;  at  present 
it  belongs  to  a  company  of  four  proprietors.  There  are  already 
here  three  hundred  negro  slaves,  of  whom,  however^  only 
about  fifty  are  strong  able  men,  all  entrusted  to  a  feitcr 
(Manager,)  by  birth  a  Portuguese,  who  received  ns  in  a  very 
friendly  manner.  The  labour  of  the  slaves,  consisting  chiefly 
in  rooting  up  the  woods,  is  here  extremely  Imrd.  The  pIan-> 
tations  consist  chiefly  of  mandioca,  millet,  cotton,  and  some 
coflee. 

Near  GutinguH  flows  the  Itabapuanay  a  small  river,  which 
when  highest  waters  the  meadows.  The  Chorography  of 
Braizil  calls  it  improperly  Reritigba,  *  which  is  however  the 
BineoenJte  ;  it  rises  in  the  Sena  do  Pico,  not  &r  from  the  sources 
of  the  Murlah€.  The  wide  woods  surrounding  Muribecca  are 
inhabited  by  roving  Puris,  who  here,  and  at  the  distance  of  a 
day's  journey  hence,  commit  acts  of  hostility.  They  are  con- 
sidered, and  not  without  probability,  to  be  the  same  who  live  in 
a  good  understanding  with  the  planters  at  S.  BdeUg.  T%ey 
attacked  last  August,  on  the  Itabapuana,  the  herds  of  the 
fezenda,  and  shot,  maliciously,  thirty  head  of  cattie  and  a 
horse.  A  young  negro-boy,  who  attended  them  was  taken  when 
separated  fix>m  his  armed  companions,  carried  ofi^,  and^  as  it  is 
here*  declared,  killed,  roasted,  and  devourM.  It  is  supposed 
that  they  had  cut  off  the  arms,  and  the  legs,  and  tiie  flesh 


*  TbM  met  is  marked  in  several  maps  by  the  name  of  CoimMptMUR,  and 
some  of  ihe  inhabitants  call  it  Campofoam,  but  its  real  namt  u  as  above. 
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from  the  body  to  take  with  them ;  for  the  flesUesB  trunk  aD4 
headof  the  boy  were  afterwards  found.  The  savages  then  betook 
themselves  to  the  impenetrable  woods.  The  roasted  handi 
and  feet  were  also  recogipized,  bearing  the  marks  of  teetlu 
The  feitor  exposed  to  these  injuries  had  conceived  for  them 
an  indelible  hatred,  and  declared  that  he  should  be  happy 
to  shoot  even  our  Piiri-bov*  "  It  is  incomprehensible^  added 
he,  that  the  government  does  not  adopt  more  efficient  mea- 
sures for  the  extirpation  of  these  beasts;  for  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  go  a  little  higher  up  the  river  and  immediately 
come  upon  thdr  dwellmgs/'  Their  vicinity  is  undoubtedly 
very  disagreeable,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
planters  by  their  early  bad  conduct  to  these  people  have 
themselves  chiefly  to  blame.  In  the  first  period  ot  settlement^ 
avarice  and  the  thirst  of  gold  destroyed  all  feelings  of  humanity 
in  the  breasts  of  the  Europeans ;  and  they  considered,  these 
naked  brown  men  as  mere  beasts  created  for  their  service,  aa 
IS  proved  by  its  having  been  proposed  as  a  question  for  argu- 
ment among  the  dergy  of  Spanisli  America— Whei^^ 
savages  ought  to  be  deemed  human  beings  like  the  Europeans  ? 
To  prove  that  the  Purit  sometimes  eat  weir  fallen  foes,  miicb 
testimony  is  to  be  found  in  this  country.  Pater  Jodo  assured 
us  at  S.  FideUs,  that  when  he  was  travelling  on  the  Itopemtrim,, 
he  saw  a  murdered  negro  without  arms  or  legs^  around  whic^ 
a  number  of  Urviils  was  collected.  It  has  been  already  ob- 
served, that  the  Piiru  would  never  confess  that  they  eat  human 
fleshj  but,  after  the  authentic  proo&  which  have  been  adduced^ 
their  own  confession  cannot  be  brought  into  account.  Even  our 
Puris  allowed  that  his  kindred  tribe  place  Hb^e  head  of  a  8lai|i 
enemy  upon  a  pole  and  dance  round  it.  Even  among  the 
Coroadoi  of  iUtmw  Geraes,  it  is  customary,  according  to  the 
declaration  of  M.  Freyreiss,  to  put  an  arm  or  foot  of  the 
^emy  into  a  pot  with  liquor  which  the  guests  then  drinlj:^ 
Our  stay  at  muribecpa  was  very  productive  of  subjects  for 
our  collection  of  natural  history.  Notwithstanding  the  badness 
of  the  weather  our  hunters  were  very  diligent  and  out  at  every 
fovourable  moment. 

In  the  great  woods  and  marshes  of  the  Itabapuana  the  Jhm 
Moschaia^  (Linn.)  to  us  a  new  bird,  builds  its  nest.  Thisbeautiful 
creature,  of  which  the  tame  race  is  known  in  Europe  by  the 
name  or  the  Turkey-duck,  is  distinguishable  by  the  dark  re4, 
pimpled  skin  which  surrounds  the  parts  about  the  eyes  and 
the  bUl ;  the  entire  plumage  is  black,  divei^ified  with  green  and 
purple;  the  shoulders  of  the  wings  are,  in  the  old  birds,  of  a 
snowy  wh^  with  the  young  ones,  on  the  contrary,  'blacky 

The  ddcQck  is  very  large  and  hei^vyi  wd  has  ratbf«  hard 
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flesh;  the  young,  on  the  contrary^  are  very  palatable,  and 
therefore  a  welcome  prey  to  the  sportsman,  we  Europeans 
Were  &r  inferior  to  oiur  half  naked  Indian  hunters  m  over- 
coming the  local  obstructions  of  the  grounds ;  and  three  of 
the  slaves  of  the  fazenda,  whom,  at  their  own  request,  we 
fiimi9hed  with  amunition,  brought  in  every  evening  a  great 
many- animals  which  were  then  divided.  Among  these  there 
were  many  herons,  ibises,  ducks,  (Anasmoschata  and  tnduata)^ 
the  Ipecutbri,  of  (Jzara,)  or  green-shouldered  duck,  the  king^ 
heron  (Gorca  recUjj  a  hitherto  not  fully  described,  but  beautiftil 
apecies,  witn  a  yellowish  white  body  and  a  pretty  blue  bill,* 
and  the  large  and  small  Egrette  widi  their  dazzling  white 
feathers. 

The  Itabapuana  furnished  us  likewise  with  various  curi- 
osities. Messrs.  Freyre^.ss  and  Sellow,  on  a  walk  up  the  river, 
were  gratified  with  a  view  of  a  great  company  of  otters 
(Lutra  brasiUensis)  Lantras^  which,  without  the  slightest  shew 
of  fear,  played  snorting  and  blowing  about  in  the  water.  The 
Otter,  of  Brazils  is  chiefly  distinguished  from  our  European 
Otter  by  a  somewhat  flat  compressed  tail,  which  jtzarm  also 
remarks,  a  character  which  is  not  however  generally  to*  be  re- 
cognized in  the  stufled  specimens,  and  hence  has  been  over- 
looked in  works  on  natural  history.  Their  skin  is  tender  and 
handsome,  and  in  the  chief  rivers,  as  in  Rio  S.  FranciscOf 
where  they  are  called  Juranha  (Aurannia),  they  attain  an  im- 
mense size.  We  accidentally  obtained  one  of  these  otter?, 
which  was  floating  dead  on  the  water,  though  without  any 
-risible  cause  for  its  death,  and  «till  fresh  enough  to  be  added  to 
our  collection,  and  it  measured  from  five  to  six  ftset  in  length. 

The  woods  resounded  with  the  drumming  call  of  the 
Bear-ape  (Mycetes  ursmus),  and  with  the  gurglmg  voice  of  the 
Sa&s^is  (CalUtl^  personatu^,  ^^ffi'^)  which  are  here  parti- 
cularly numerous.  Our  huntsmen  sometimes  killed  four  or 
Ave  of  these  handsome  apes  in  a  short  time,  by  footing  swiftly 
in  upon  them  whenever  they  saw  a  company  of  them  together; 
and,  while  re-loading,  some  of  the  party  endeavoured  to  keep 
the  poor  creatures  in  view  as  they  fled  over  the  boughs.  The 
Sanasm  has  not  yet  been  described  in  any  work  of  natural 
history. '  It  is  prettily  designed;  the  head  and  the  fore-hands 
are  black ;  the  body  is  of  a  fallow  white — ^grey  brown ;  the 
long  swagg^  tail,  of  a  yellow  reddish  cast.  Many  of  these 
apes  carried  their  young  on  their  backs,  and  we  foimd  that 
iney  were  easily  reared  and  became  very  tame.    Among  the 

*  birds,  we  discovered  an  entirely  new  species  of  the  wood- 
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pecker  which  I  cidl  PictOr  melanoptems.  All  the  plumage  is 
white  except.the  wfaigSj  back,  and  part  of  the  tail,  which  are 
black,  and  the  eye  is  surrounded  by  a  bare  orange-yellow  skin. 

The  two  huntsmen,  whom  we  engaged  at  Campos,  had  been 
sent  forward  to  the  Barra  of  the  Itabapmna  to  himt  for  us 
there,  and  rejoin  us  at  Muribecca;  and,  as  the  time  assigned 
to  them  was  long  past,  and  they  had  our  best  arms  in  their 
possession^  our  anxiety  lest  they  should  abscond  from  us  was 
not  small.  We  manned  a  canoe,  therefore,  with  our  people 
•in  all  secrecy;  and  these  falling  down  the  nver  to  its  con- 
flux with  the  sea,  surprised  the  unsuspecting  huntsmen,  took 
our  arms  from  them^  and  dismissed  them. 

The  journey  northwards,  from  the  Itabapuana  required  some 
•foresight,  as  a  tract  of  ax  or  eight  leagues  to  the  river  Itape- 
fmrim  must  be  traversed  where  the  Puris  have  always  shewn 
themselves  hostilely  disposed.  As  they  had  consequently  com- 
mitted a  number  of  frightful  murders  in  this  distiict,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  establish  here  a  military  post,  the  Quariel, 
or  De8t€UXimento  das  Barreiras.  The  feitor  of  Muribecca  re- 
solved to  conduct  us  himself  to  this  post.  We  proceeded 
through  the  high  natural  forest,  across  a  variable  country  open 
flffld  sandy,  and  marked  with  frequent  traces  of  the  Antas 
(Tapirus  Amertcarms,)  and  the  Deer;  and  reached,  at  last, 
near  a  high  wooden  cross,  the  firm  sea  shore,  where  we  be- 
held a  wide,  extending,  but  gentle  inlet,  finishing  at  a 
great  distance  in  a  headland,  and  there  it  was,  that  on  the 
elevated  coast  the  Quartel  appeared. '  We  were  well  armed ; 
twenty  guns  were  ready  to  be  discharged  in  case  of  attack, 
and  many  of  our  people  had  prepared  cartridges  for  them- 
selves, that  they  might  load  the  more  speedily.  The  soldiers  of 
the  Destacamenio  are  accustomed  to  go  forward  to  meet 
strangers^  when  they  perceive,  from  a  >  distance,  a  troop  ad- 
vancing on  the  white  sand  of 'the  Praya;  and  thus  we  soon 
.  fell  in  with  a  patrole  of  six  men,  chiefly  negroes  and  mulattoes, 
-  despatched  to  meet  us  by  the  officer,  after  we  had  marched 
afong  the  coast  for  an  hour.  About  noon  the  troop  reached  the 
Quariel,  where  the  commanding  officer  {A^ereSf)  received  its 
very  hospitably.  This  post  consists  of  an  officer  and  twenty 
soldiers  nrom  the  militia.  Two  houses  are  here  erected  imme- 
diately over  the  sea,  aud  some  Mandiocca  and  Millet-planta- 
tions been  laid  out,  whence  the  soldiers  gain  their  support. 
The  coast  here  presents  high  perpendicular  clifis  {Barriera$,) 
on  which  the  Quartel  being  built,  it  enjoys  a  fine  prospect  of 
the  sea  and  of  the  coast,  north  and  south,  so  that  approaching, 
trobps  are  visible  from  it  at  a  great  distance.  On  the  land 
fide  It  diirk  mtural  forest  terminates  directly  at  the  dwellings 
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of  the  Palisadoes.    At  this  place,  two  m(mths  before  the  j^re- 
sent  period,  i.  e.  in  August,  the  Puns,  conung  to  plunder  the 

Elaoitations  oi  the  soldiers,  ventured  to  engage  with  them 
aving  posted  themselves  behind  the  bushes.  The  result  of 
this  conflict,  on  the  side  of  the  soldiers,  was  the  loss  ^  one 
man  and  two  dogs ;  but  of  the  Puris  three  men  were  carried 
off,  either  dead  or  wounded,  by  their  countrymen.  Since  then 
the  post  has  been  undisturbed,  and  the  savages  have  not  again 
shewn  themselves  on  the  coast.  As  trophies  of  this  event,  the 
collected  arrowij>  of  the  Tapuyas  are  preserved  in  the  QfiarteL 
The  officer  commanding  here  keeps  always  a  guard  of  diree 
men  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Itabapuana.  This  detachment 
remains  there  for  an  unlimited  period,  and  had  already  been 
nearly  a  year,  a  truly  melancholy  station  in  such  a  wilder- 
ness, where  even  the  food  is  bad,  and  the  dwellings  consist  only 
of  mud-huts  covered  with  palm-leaves!  The  house  of  the 
officer  is  indeed  commodious,  and  has  several  chambers ;  but 
the  decBved  roof  is  not  sufficient  to  withstand  the  penetrating 
rain.  The  origin  of  the  establishment  of  the  Quartet  was 
the  murder  of  six  settlers  in  the  vicinity  of  this  spot,  lower 
down  on  the  sea  shore.  Seven  persons,  having  been  at  church,, 
were  returning  from  the  Itapemirim,  about  nx  years  ago, 
when  they  were  attacked  by  the  Puris,  and  five  oc  six  of  them 
were  butchered.  One  man  only  was  fortunate  enough  to  escape  ; 
a  young  girl  endeavoured  also  to  get  away  by  instant  flight,  but 
she  was  overtaken  and  cruelly  murdered.  It  was  aftenrards 
found  that  the  arms  and  legs  had  been  cut  off  from  their 
bodies,  as  also  the  'flesh  from  the  trunks.  Soon  afterwards 
die  Puris  surprised  a  soldier  and  killed  him.  We  received^ 
8t  the  Qaartel  das  BarreiraB,  much  interesting  information 
flK>m  the  commanding  officer  relative  to  the  Puris.  He  assured 
us,  among  other  things,  tliat  these  savages  actually  wish  to  be 
allowed  to  live  in  peace  with  the  Portuguese,  which  fully 
coincides  with  their  desire  expressed  to  M.  Moraes  at  S. 
Fidelis.  Such  a  pacification  would  be  extremely  advan- 
tageous to  this  coast ;  for,  as  the  inhabitants  are  much  scat- 
tered, they  are  constantly  exposed  to  the  eruel  attacks  of 
these  insatiable -barbarians,  and  the  country  is  in  danger  of 
being  depopulated,  if  other  policy  is  not  adopted.  The 
savages  appear  as  lords  of  these  woods,  now  suddenly  at  one 
place,  and  then  at  another,  and  vanish  agun  with  equal 
rapidity,  as  Was  experienced  in  the  attack  at  CSri.  Thev  know 
all  the  recesses  of  the  forests,  are  prudent  and  crany^  and 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  weak  .points  of  the  Portuguese 
settlements;  and  many  of  Aein  also  imderstand  a  little  of  Ae 
laoguage  itf  the  htter*  -^' 
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7  On  the  Sabbafh  day,  hdd  at  BarreiraSf  the  woods  were  ex^ 
plared,  on  which  occasion  the  soldiers  accompanied  and 
guided  us.  Our  entire  booty  was  confined  to  some  ducks, 
{Jnas  vUuataJ  and  an  interesting  new  bird/  belonging  to  the 
family  of  the  Cotingoi.  Near  the  coast  swam  the  great  Tan  a*- 
rugof,  (sea-tortoise,)  which  in  the  spring  seeks  the  shore,  and 
raises  its  round  thick  head  slowly  above  the  surfitce  of  the 
water.  The  night  was  accompanied  by  a  violent  storm,  ajod 
the  rain  descended  in  torrents,  fit)m  which  the  open  roof  of 
our  abode  hardly  aflTorded  us  the  means  of  sheltering  ourselves. 

From  the  negligence  which  prevails  in  keeping  up  this 
only  road  along  the  coast,  and  where  neither  bridges  nor 
passable  roads  are  formed,  we  made,  on  the  following  dull 
day,  a  very  unpleasant  journey,  having  run  the  hazu*d  of 
losing  our  .best  mules  in  a  place  close  to  the  huts  of  the 
Quartel.  As  we  had  still  t6  proceed  four  leagues  in  the  dis- 
trict  disturbed  by  the  Puris,  we  provided  for  a  good  close 
order  of  march,  and  advanced  slowly  under  military  protec- 
tion, on  a  firm  and  even  sand-flat,  along  the  high  ridges  of 
the  shore,  which  consist  of  yellow,  or  white  and  bay-coloured 
Ioam,t  and  of  strata  of  iron-veined  sand-stone.  In  the  defiles 
and  on  the  heights  of  the  coast,  the  country  is  every  where 
surrounded  by  thick  woods,  iar  into  which  no  one  dare  to  go 
on  account  of  the  savages :  we,  for  our  parts,  had  nothing  to 
fear,  though  our  people  regarded  with  horror  the  place  wheve 
the  Purii  had  immolated  their  six  victims.  After  the  lapse  of 
some  hours  we  reached,  on  a  low  part  of  the  coast,  the  Pck 
voacao  Gri,  which  is  now  quite  deserted. 

The  Puris  made  a  sudden  incursion  here  in  August 
last,  murdered  in  the  first  house  three  persons,  and 
spread  such  a  toror,  that  all  the  inhabitants  immediately 
fled.  Two  houses  only  on  the  other  side  of  a  small  Lagoa 
continue  still  occupied,  and  their  armed  inhabitants  consider 
themselves  safe.  The  savages,  on  the  occasion  alluded  to, 
returned  into  the  woods  with  the  iron  utensils  j  and  pro- 
visi<ms  which  they  found  in  the  houses.  After  this  attack, 
the  SefjerU  Mqjor  of  /topemtrtm  made  an  excursion  with 
fifty  armed  men,  into  the  woods  to  discover  the  Puris,  and 
found  a  convenient  path,  broad  enough  for  a  horseman,  which 
led  to  some  of  their  habitations,  and  thence  farther  into  the 


^  ^  .^ MelanoeepkakUf  the  head  deep  black,  with  one  eye,  the  iris  of 

wbieh  is  ▼ermiliion-coioiired;  all  the  upper  parts  ereeD-findi  coloured ;  the 
under  parts  yellowiah green,  with  dark  stripes ;  eieht  inches  sevenlines  looff. 
f  Aooordoig  to  the  resnrches  of  Proifessor  nautman  of  Gottinffen,  this 
fossil,  which  ooostitutes  a  principal  naterial  of  the  greater  part  of  this  coast 
«f  fiaiil^  fae&opgi  to  the  havdaned  BUmmarkf  with  which  it  agrees  in  all  its 
charactenstics,  and  to  ndiich  also  tiie  Saxon  Wunder^Enk  is  referred. 
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forest,  but  he  met -with  no  Indians,  aa4  was  obliged^  for  want 
of  provisions,  to  turn  back  without  success^ 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Lagoa  in  Ctrt,  near  the  above- 
named  huts,  our  four  soldiers  took  leave  of  us.  We  now  pro* 
ceeded  from  the  sea  and  entered  a  fine  wood,  where  here 
and  there  we  encountered  plantations.  These  places  are,  no 
doubt,  subject  to  the  depredations  of  the  savages ;  but  all  the 
inhabitants  are  sufficiently  ai*med.  The  wood  became  con- 
tinually more  beautiful ;  the  high  slender  stems  wove  with 
their  boughs  a  thick  shade,  so  that  the  path,  overgrown  on  all 
sides,  appeai'ed  similar  to  a  narrow  harbour-walk.  On  the 
higher,  dry  boughs  of  the  ancient  lofty  trees,  we  saw  a  great 
number  of  Falcons  seated,  watching  for  their  prey,  particularly 
the  bad  coloured  {Fulco  Blumbeus,  Linn.)  which  is  here]  very 
common.  The  white  Milan,  with  the  Fork-tailed  Falcon 
(Falco',  FurcatuSy  Lim.)  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  birds 
of  prey  belonging  to  the  country,  flew  also  in  abundance  over 
the  wood. 

We  should  have  had  excellent  sport  at  the  place  but  for 
the  musquitoes,  by  which  our  hands  and  faces  were  imme- 
diately covered,  while  our  mules  and  horses  suffered  exceed- 
ingly from  the  stinging-flies,  {Matucccuf,)*  We  soon  arrived 
at  open  meadow  lands,  where  bogs  and  Lagoas  swarmed  with 
ducks,  mews  and  herons.  At  noon  we  gained  the  river 
Itapemirimy  on  the  south  bank  of  which  lies  the  VUla  de  Itape* 
mirim.  It  is  seven  leagues  distant  from  Murihecea^'f  a  small 
and  still  new  place,  and  has  some  good  houses,  but  can  only  be 
styled  a  village.  The  inhabitants  are  partly  poor  planters, 
who  have  their  establishments  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
partly  fishermen,  with  a  few  mechanics.  The  captain  com- 
mandant, or  commandant  major  of  the  district  of  itapemirim, 
usually  resides  at  his  adjoining  fazenda;  in  the  town  itself 
lives  a  seijeant  major  of  the  provincial  militia.  The  river,  in 
which  some  brigs  lie,  is  narrow;  but  it  allows  some  trade  in 
the  produce  of  the  plantations,  consisting  of  sugar,  cotton, 
coffee,  rice,  and  some  maize  and  wood  from  the  forest.  A  fidl 
of  rain  in  the  mountains  gave  us  an  example  of  the  dangerous 
and  rapid  floods  which  take  place  in  the  rivers  [of  the  Torrui 
Zone ;  for  the  stream,  on  a  sudden,  almost  overflowed  its  banks; 
it  is,  however,  always  somewhat  more  considerable  than  the 
Itabapuana.  The  hills  from  which  it  flows  are  conspicuous  at 
,  a  distance  by  their  remarkable,  indented,  conical  summits; 
.  and  are  called  Sena  de  liapemirim^    They  are  known  on  ac- 

*  Southey  writes  improperly  Muluga^ 

t  Lehre  mentions  this  ^i^untry  under  the  name  of  Tdfemirsf.   See  bis 
TiavelSy  p.  45.  '  .  t 
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count  of  the  formerly  established  gold- works.  Minas  de  Qm^ 
tello  is  situated  near  them,  at  about  five  days'  journey  up  tiie 
river.  But  this  country  was  so  molested  by  the  TapuyaSj  that 
the  few  Portuguese  settlers  residing  there  abandoned  it  about 
thirty  years  ago,  and  came  down  to  the  Villa  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood. Up  the  stream,  on  the  Itapemirim,  still  dwell  the 
barbarous  hordes  of  the  Tapuyasy  but  particularly  that  of  the 
Puns;  and,  as  the  Mtrmros  affirm,  a  yet  wilder  race,  to  which 
they  give  the  name  of  Maracas.  The  massacre  at  Gri  is  im- 
puted by  some  to  these  last  savages.  Considerably  down  the 
river  roam  the  BotocudoSj  the  true  tyrants  of  this  solitude.  It 
is  related,  that  once,  after  loud  shrieks  and  great  clamour, 
proceeding  from  the  neighbouring  wood,  had  been  heard,  at  a 
fazenda,  situated  on  the  river,  some  wounded  Purls  came 
there  and  sought  protection  of  the  Portuguese,  informing  them 
that  the  Botocudos  had  fallen  upon  them  and  killed  a  great 
number  of  their  tribe.  From  all  this  it  appears  at  least  evi- 
dent, that  these  woods  are  filled  with  hostile,  independent 
savages.  The  Tapuyas^  according  to  the  current  report  on 
the  Itapemirimy  destroyed,  about  fifteen  years  ago,  forty-three 
Portuguese  settlers.  Nevertheless,  a  way  has  been  opened 
through  this  unsafe  wilderness,  extending  fix)m  the  Minos  de 
CasteUo  to  the  boundaries  of  the  Minos  Geraes,  a  distance  of 
twenty-two  leagues.  The  Capitan  Mor  of  the  district  received 
us,  on  the  production  of  our  passports,  very  politelv,  and  im- 
mediately supplied  us  in  our  dwelling  with  a  nmnber  of  the 
ueccssaries  of  life ;  as  wood,  water,  and  other  requisites,  for 
for  which  we  returned  him  our  personal  thanks  at  his  fa- 
zenda. This  estate  lies  on  the  river,  surrounded*  by  fine 
meadows,  where  cattle  of  every  description  feed. 

After  a  stay  of  some  days  we  left  this  place.  At  a  small  dis-> 
tance  fi'om  the  town  the  river  is  crossed  near  its  embouchure. 
In  the  swamps  we  found  in  great  abundance  the  Jatropha  urens, 
which  affected  the  naked  feet  of  our  hunters  more  than  the 
most  pungent  nettle;  for  the  small  prickles  of  these  plants  pe- 
netrate even  through  the  clothes.  In  the  low  marshy  lands,  and 
on  the  river-banks  of  the  whole  coast,  the  beautifiil  blood-red 
T^V  {Tnagara  Brasilia,  linn.)  is  very  common;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  seldom  found  on  the  mountains  and  in  the  interior 
woods.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Xtopemirim  we  found  large  flocks 
of  a  species  of  Mew,  {Larus)  and  also  Sea-swallows,  {Sterna) ; 
Plovers,(C?Mirodritt5)  and  Sand-pipers,  (Triwga)  stocked  thecoast; 
on  the  sand  of  which  the  little  night-swallows  {Caprimulgus)^ 

■  ■  i«  ..I.  .  -  -■  ■  ■  -  ■  ■  >■■■■»  timm 

*  Probably  the  sane.buri  whicf^  Vieilloi  calls  C^imvUu$  ^ojf^tui^  Se^ 
Hhiok€fmhsreUeM»oiHmim^rAjMnqwieptefUri.    Vol  J.  Tt^.M. 

VoTA^^K  «qicl  Travels,  MS9.  3,  Vol.  HI  H 
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fdflo  abouiid,  and  a  larger  sort  are  found  in  the  patiis  of  the 
woods.  According  to  Marcra&  the  Brazilians  call  this  bird,  ip 
the  country  of  Pernambucco,  Ibiyau;  on  the  coast  which  I 
travelled  over  they  ai*e,  however,  called  Bacurad, 

From  the  intenseness  of  the  heat  we  buffered  much  thirst, 
for  whjch  our  young  Puri  taught  us  a  remedy.  It  consisted, in 
breaking  out  the  stiflf  middle  leaves  of  the  Bromelia  shrub, 
in  the  corners  of  which  much  good  matter  c6llects  from  the 
rain  and  dews;  and  calching  this  water  by  quickly  applying  the 
leaves  to  the  mouth.  We  found,  during  the  day,  on  the  pro- 
jecting promontories  of  the  coast,  stony  hills,  on  which  a  vast 
number  of  wild  palms  were  growing;  the  HcsniatopiuSy  the 
Plover,  and  the  Sand-piper  were  every  where  growing. 

We  took  up  our  quarters  for  the  night  at  the  Fazenda  de  Jga, 
close  to  which  extend  great  woods,  tilled  with  wild  animals  of 
every  kind.  A  large  Ounce,  (yaguarete  feJis  onca,  Linn.)  had 
the  night  before  killed  a  mare  belonging  to  the  proprietor,  and 
hunters  were  still  out  searching  in  yain  for  the  predatory  beast. 
Tlie  Mono  de  Aga^  an  isolated  mountain,  consisting  of  rocks 
with  naked  rugged  sides,  and  surrounded  with  lofty  hills,  rises 
out  of  the  neighbouring  woods.  I  here  for  the  first  time  heard 
with  astonishment  the  frog  called  ferreko  (smith)  by  the  Por- 
tuguese, from  its  voice  being  similar  to  the  noise  made  by  a 
copper  or.  tin  worker  when  he  uses  his  hammer.  Another  ob- 
ject of  natural  curiosity  was  a  thick  bush  of  a  hitherto  uaseen 
species  of  Heliconia,  wluch  always  bends  downwards  the  stalks 
ofits  flowers,  at  a  certain  height,  and  then  raises  them  again 
with  the  point  upwards;  many  flowers  with  scarlet-red  sheaths 
cover  the  curving  part  of  the  stem ;  this  magnificent  plant 
forms  a  perfect  arbour.  The  Praya  contains  here  a  few  species 
of  double-shelled  muscles  and  snails. 

Not  far  fi^m  Agd  we  reached  the  Pomaqao  Piumdy  or  Ipiuma, 
inhabited  by  some  Indian  families,  where  a  strong  rivulet,  only 
navigable  for  canoes,  flows  into  the  sea.  There  was  also  here 
a  wooden  bridge,  provided  against  the  swelling  of  the  stream^ 
800  paces  long;  which  is  a  rarity  in  this  country.  The  banks 
of  this  rivulet  are  thickly  overgrown,  and  the  water,  like  that 
of  the  greatest  part  of  the  forest-streams  and  little  rivers  of  this 
country,  has  a  dark  coflee-brown  colour.  There  are  found  in 
the  vaUeys  at  this  place,  and  also  on  the  dry  heights,  frequent 
thickets  of  a  strong  fiui-reed,  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  feet 
high,  which  bears  on  a.somewhat  compressed  stalk  a  beautifiil 
&n  of  long  lancet-formed  leaves  entirely  edged  ^  these  grow 
almost  out  of  one  point,  and  from  the  middle  of  them  shoots  a 
long  smooth  shaft,  on  which  the  flowers  hang  down  from  above 
like  a  baw^*    This  fine  species  of  le^d  is  here  called  Vbdi 
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laithir  northward,  on  Rio  Grande  de  Bebncnte,  it  is  named 
Batma  braoa;  and  the  natives  use  it  in  the  &brication  of  their 
arrows.  Such  thiclcets  often  extend  over  whole  districts.  In 
a  small  pleasant  vale  we  found  a  wood  of  magnificent  shady 
trees,  as  the  Cecropia,  Cocos,  Mehtstomia,  among  which  flows 
the  dark  brown  brook  /rtri,  adorned  with  a  picturesque  bridge 
of  the  trunks  of  trees.  Toucans,  and  the  Maitacca,  {PsiitaeuM 
men8truti8f  Unn.)  are  here  numerous.  In  the  hollow  of  a  tree 
we  found  also  an  immense  bush-spider,  {Aranha  Carangueeh" 
eira.)  We  rode  next  through  a  billy  country,  diversified  by 
woods  and  meadows,  and  arrived  in  the  evening  at  the  last 
height  on  the  river  Benevente;  where  we  were  suddenly  en« 
chanted  with  a  beautiful  prospect.  At  the  foot  of  a  hill;  on 
the  northern  bank  stood  FtUa  Nova  de  Beneoente^ — to  the  right 
appeared  the  light  blue  surface  of  the  deep,  and  to  the  left  the 
river  fieneven^^,  ;^hich  spreads  itself  out  like  a  sea,  but  all 
aroimd  is  dark  lofty  wood,  beyond  which  rocky  mountains 
bound  the  horizon. 

Viila  Nova  de  Benevente  was  built  on  the  river  /rilifta,  tf 
properly  Reritigba,*  by  the  Jesuits^  who  collected  here  a  muU 
titude  of  converted  Indians.  Their  church,  and  the  monastery 
immediately  connected  with  it,  still  exist :  the  last,  where  we 
had  our  residence,  is  made  into  the  Cam  da  Camara.  It  stands 
on  a  rise  above  the  Villa,  and  commands,  particularly  from  the 
northern  balcony,  a  grand  view.  The  sun  set  in  the  ocean 
which  lay  before  us,  and  changed  its  wide  expanse  into  a  sea 
of  fire;  the  bell  of  the  monastery  tolled  loudly  to  the  Ate  Maria, 
and  every  head  was  uncovered  for  evening  prayer  5 — silence 
reigned  in  the  extensive  plains,  and  the  voices  of  the  tamus 
and  other  wild  animals  resounding  across  the  river  alone  in- 
terrupted  the  stilhiess  of  the  night.  A  number  of  pretty  little 
brigs  lay  in  the  harbour,  and  led  us  to  the  false  conclusion  that 
no  unimportant  trade  was  carried  on,  but  we  were  soon  cor- 
rected. There  is  here  very  little  traffic,  and  these  ships  had 
only  sought  shelter  flrom  the  wind.  Tlie  Jesuits  had  at  first 
collected  here  6000  Indians,  and  formed  the  most  considemblo 
aldea  on  the  coast ;  but  of  these  the  greater  part,  driven  aviray 
by  the  severe  regal  services  and  by  slavish  treatment,  dispersed 
themselves  into  other  countries ;  so  that  at  present  the  whole 
district  of  Filla  JVora,  including  the  Portuguese,  does  not  con- 
tain more  than  eight  hundred  souls,  of  whom  six  hundred  are 
Indians.  But  notwithstanding  the  diminution  of  inhabitant:^, 
the  trade  has  since  increased ;  for  the  exports  twenty  years  ago 


Oh  F.den's  maps  the  river  is  called  Xritibu;  Qn  Arrcwtmith'M,  Iritiba;  but 
the  91^  is  not  marked  on  either. 
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did  not  amount  here  to  more  than  100,000  reis,  (about  31 L 
florins),  and  are  now  risen  to  2000  cruzados,  without  calculating 
the  exported  sugar.  The.independent  wild  Indians,  particularly 
the  Goay  tacases  and  the  tribes  of  the  Tapuyas,  under  which 
are  comprehended  the  tribes  of  the  Puris  und  Maracas,  used 
formerly  to  harass  this  colony  on  the  Iritiba  very  much;  but 
the  priest  assured  us,  that  these  wild  bordes  had  never  again 
appeared,  since  the  institution  of  an  annual  festival  with  pro- 
cessions and  devotional  exercises,  celebrated  on  a  certain  day 
throughout  all  the  district  to  the  Holy  Ghost.  Villa  Nova  is 
itself  a  small  place  with  some  well  built  houses,  but  it  became 
more  lively  on  the  Sunday,  as  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bouring country  assembled  to  attend  mass. 

The  commanding  capitam  (Captain)  of  the  provincial  mi- 
litia in  this  district  belongs  to  the  regiment  of  EspiriUHSancto, 
whose  chief.  Colonel  Fal9&o,  is  at  Capitania.  He  came  on 
Sunday  to  visit  us,  and  had  the  politeness,  in  consequence  of 
our  inquiring  about  good  hunters,  to  send  some  people  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  the  grounds ;  and  we  found  occa- 
sion, besides  these,  to  engage  a  skilfiil  Indian.  These  men 
procured  us  many  interesting  animals,  and  among  the  rest 
several  SaUassw-Vipes,  which  cause  their  voice  to  be  frequently 
heard  here  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  Two  of  our  huntsmen 
found  in  the  wood  a  large  venemous  serpent ;  it  lay  tranquilly 
in  a  deep  hole  where  it  could  not  be  easily  at  got;  one  of  the 
hunters  therefore  mounted  up  a  low  tree,  and  thence  killed  it. 
This  handsome  serpent,  which  ii  called  in  the  country  Ckau^ 
cucu,  attains  from  eight  to  nine  feet  in  length,  and  a  considerable 
thickness,  and  has  a  yellow  reddish  colour,  with  a  row  of  dark 
bro\vn  rhomboidal  speckles  on  the  back.  The  form,  scales,  and 
tail,  shews  that  it  is  the  great  viper  of  the  woods  of  Cayenne 
and  Surinam,  described,  though  rather  incorrectly,  by  Daudin, 
imder  the  name  of  Lachesis.  *  Its  bite  is  much  dreaded,  and 
said  to  cause  death  in  six  hours. 

From  the  Iritiba  we  next  came  to  the  river  Goaraparim. 
Marshy  meadows  and  morasses  extend  themselves  almost  to 
the  sea,  groves  vary  the  scene,  and  noble  forests  sometimes 
delight  the  traveller.  Heiie  the  sea,  the  hilly  coast  of  which 
is  covered  with  woods,  is  continually  heard  to  roar. 

At  one  place  we  reached  a  most  beautiful  little  wood  en- 
tirely consisting  of  Airi-palms. 


^  Marcgraf  mentioDs  this  serpent  under  the  name  Curucucu ;  but  in 
latter  times^  Counsellor  Merrem,  one  of  our  most  celebrated  Heptiliologists,  in 
(jie  first  book  of  the  Annals  of  the  Watterauon  Society,  for  Natijxal£ustoiy» 
has  described  and  sketched  an  imperfect  akin  of  this  creature. 


^ 
^ 
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Strong  yom^  trees  of  tUs  description  rose  oh  high  nvlth 
dark  brown  ijpright  trunks  surrounded  by  rings  of  prickles : 
their  handsome  feathered  leaves  screened  the  moist  ground 
from  the  noontide  bumifag  sun;  others  of  less  age,  and  as 
yet  without  stems,  composed  the  underwood,  over  which  the 
decayed  palms,  withered  and  rotten,  inclined  like  mutilated 
pillars.  On  these  trees,  thus  falling  into  decay,  the  yellow* 
crested  woodpecker  {Picus  flavescens^  Linn.)  or  that  beautiful 
species  with  red  head  and  neck,  {Picus  robustus  *)  solitarily 
flapped  its  wings.  The  flowers  of  the  fiery  coloured  Heliconia 
covered  the  lower  shrubs,  around  which  a  fine  cr  per  (Convol- 
vulus) bearing  the  most  superb  azure  blue  bells,  wound  itself. 
The  wood  creeping  plants  presented  themselves  in  this  magni- 
ficent wood,  in  au  their  extraordinary  windings  and  forms. 
Struck  with  wonder  we  admired  the  sublimity  of  this  wilderness, 
which  tucane,  Pavos  {Pie  a  gorge  ensanglantdef  Azara),  P^urots 
and  other  birds  alone  animated.  Our  huntsmen  shot  in  all  direc- 
tions of  the  way,  and  filled  their  bags  with  booty.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  wood  we  arrived  at  the  Paooaqao  de  Obbj 
a  few  fishermen^s  huts  at  the  distance  of  2  leagues  from  ViUa 
Nova.  A  Poooatjao  (Village  without  a  Church)  named 
Mimpi  lodged  the  iropa  for  the  night.  We  had  taken  up 
our  quarters  in  a  highly  situated  house,  where  there  were* 
also  other  men,  who  regarded  our  ^Ptirtf  with  astonishment, 
and  observed  all  his  motions.  We  were  well  received  in 
this  commodious  abode,  and  had  a  larffe  chamber,  on  the  floor 
of  idiich  a  clear  fire  was  lighted,  tnat  soon  dried  our  wet 
apparel.  Not  far  fi^m  Mtmp^  lies  the  FiUa  de  Goaraparimf 
whither  a  road  leads  crossing  some  rocky  cliffs  projecting  into 
the  sea.  Near  the  Villa  a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea  flows  with' 
salt  water  up  the  land,  bearing  the  name  of  Goaraparim,  and 
generally  described  as  a  river. 

The  Pilla  has  1600  inhabitants,  the  whole  district  about 
3000 ;  this  place  is  a  little  larger  therefore  than  ViUa  Nova  de 
Benevente.  The  streets  are  not  paved,  except  at  the  houses, 
and  there  badly ;  these  small  buildings  have  in  general  only 
one  story.  The  place  is  on  the  whole  poor,  yet  there  are  soine 
considerable  fezendas  in  the  neighbourhood.  One  of  these 
having  400  Negroes  is  called  fazendas  de  Campos;  and  another 
with  20(y  Negroes  Engenho  Felho.  On  the  death  of  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  former,  an  universal  disorder  arose ;  the  slaves 
revolted  and  ceased  to  work.  A  Priest  informed  the  heir  in 
Portugal  of  the  state  of  his  possession,  and  offered  to  restore 

*Thb  name  was  assigned  by  the  natuialists  at  Berlin,  after  Ammu 
described  this  biid  in  the  4th  VoL  of  his  travels,  p.  d.  'Whore  he  caHs  it 
Charpentier  a  huppe  et  cou'rouge. 


M^der^  pMvided  an  intertet  ib  Ae  property  vere  seotued  ta 
bim ;  uie  conditionfi  were  granted ;  but  &e  rii^eBden  of 
the  slaves  murdered  him  in  his  tied,  armed  themselves  and 
founded  a  republic  of  blacks  in  tb^  woods,  not  easily  to  be 
molested.  They  used  the  fazenda  for  themselves,  though  they 
did  not  work  much,  but  lived  free  and  hunted  in  the  forest 
With  thC'  slaves  of  this  fazenda,  those  of  Engenho  Felho  also 
made  themselves  independent,  and  a  company  of  soldiers 
could  effect  nothing  against  ibem.  These  negroes  employ 
tbem^lves  much  in  seeking  some  superior  productions  of  this 
wood,  as  the  odoriferous  Peruvian  and  Copaiva  Balsam  {Oleo 
de  Copavba)^  and  also  another  species.  An  incision  is  made  in 
the  tree,  and  on  the  discharge  of  the  sap,  the  wound  is  covered 
with  cotton,  which  imbibes  the  resin.  There  is  a  belief  current 
in  regard  to  these  operations,  that  the  tree  must  be  cut  at  the 
full  of  the  moon,  and  the  sap  collected  at  her  wane.  The 
negroes  bring  these  products  for  sale  in  small  wild  oocbar-mit 
shells,  the  opening  of  which  they  close  with  wax.  This 
balsam  is  so  fine,  that  in  the  heat  it  escapes  thro',  the  shell  of 
the  nut.  More  healing  virtues  are  however  ascribed  to  it  in 
the  country  than  it  deserves.  * 

The  wild  negroes  of  both  the  fazendas  receive  strangers 
kindly,  and  shew  themselves  by  their  conduct  to  be  very 
different  from  the  runaway  slaves  in  Minas  GeraSs  and  other 
places;  who  are  there  stiled  from  the  villages  (Quilombos) 
which  they  form, in  the  woods,  GayanAotos.  These,  especially 
in  Minas,  fall^ipon  travellers,  rob  them,  and  often  kill  them; 
hence  particular  hunters  are  there  employed  with  the  name 
otCapitaes  do  matof,  whose  sole  office  is  to  go  out  and  kill 
and  take  the  blacks  or  Gayambolos  in  their  larking 
places. 

The  commanding  officer  of  the  militia  at  Goaraparim  gave 
us  a  polite  reception,  and  assigned  a  house  to  us  for  our  night- 
quarters.  We  sailed  in  the  morning  past  the  villa  along  the 
river,  flowing  in  a  most  picturesque  direction  between  pale- 
green  groves  of  ilfangue-trees,  (Conocarpus,)  bounded  by 
woody,  verdant  heights,  and  having  on  its  northern  bank  a 
fiiriiing  village.  We  then  rode  throiogh  large  swamps  filled 
with  beautiful  violet-blossomed  /teapeo-bushes,  and  over  bills 
nobly  adorned  with  ^iri  and  other  palms,  the  numerous  varie- 
ties of  which  afforded  endless  occupation  to  our  curiosity,  till 
we  arrived  in  the  extensive  Vba  or  Fanreed-grouiids  near  the 

•  See  Murray  af>paimtus  medicaminum  Vol  IV.  p  59. 
fin  Ptmambueco  dieyaresQrled  G^iloei  do  Cmi^«  See  Knter^M  TVt-' 
vela  p  399. 
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Perto  Gio,  and  croised  the  little  river  by  a  wooden  bridge^ 
We  DOW  followed  the  course  of  the  sea  shore  to  Ponia  da 
Fruia^  where  several  dwellings,  situated  in  a  copse,  presented 
the  appearance  of  a  scattered  Pacoacao.  The  inhabitants, 
colonists  from  Portugal,  and  negroes,  received  us  welK  They 
support  themselves  with  difficulty  by  their  plantations  and 
fishing.  Not  iar  from  Poata  da  Fruta,  on  a  distant  mountain, 
is  seen  the  monastery  of  Nossa  Senhora  da  PeiJia,  near  ViUa  do 
EsjnritO'SarUOj  which  lay  about  five  leagues  off.  Woods,  mea- 
dows, and  groves,are  interspersed  with  large  marshes  of  reeds; 
where  numerous  white  and  other  herons  resort,  and  many 
new  plants  invite  the  stranger.  On  the  grass  of  the  sandy 
bank  of  a  lake,  I  found,  in  great  numbers,  the  Gpo-ser- 
pen^*  which  has  its  name  fi'om  the  slender,  flexible  nature  of 
its  fi>rm.  It  is  of  a  dark  olive-green,  yellow  on  the  under  side, 
five  or  rix  feet  long;  and  though  perfectly  harmless,  the 
Brkeilians,  who  hate  all  snakes,  d^troy  it  wherever  they  meet 
it«  I  found  here  the  skeletop  of  an  immense  individual  of 
this  species  in  a  corrupted  state.  At  the  little  river  Jucd, 
over  which  is  a  long  ruinous  bridge,  we  found  on  the  sea  a 
fishing  village,  rode  through  a  beautiful  primitive  forest,  and, 
finally,  reached  VUla  do  Egperiio-Santo,  on  the  river  of  the 
same  name. 
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yiUa  veVia  do  EspirUb  Satifo,  Gcade  de  Victoria^ — Barra  de  Jacu 
— Araqatiba — Coroaba — Villa  Nova  de  Almeida — Quariel  do 
lUacho — itio  Ddqe — Linhares — and  the  Botocudoe  inveterate 

enemies^ 

— ^'»*^'  ■■  ■. ■» 

JL  HE  river  Espirit6  Santo,  which  discharges  itself  into 
the  sea  with  an  impetuous  force,  hath  its  rise  amongst  the 
mountains  on  the  confines  of  the  Capitania  of  Minos  Uer&es, 
and  ^inds  itself  in  many  meanderings  through  the  vast  primi-> 
tive  forests  of  Tapuyas  downwards ;  on  the  borders  of  which 

— — : , ,  

*  Oibibtr  McMrkiahu :  pwbaUy  a  new  siedes  chiefly  distiQg^bhfd  bj  $ 
row  ot'keel-like  scales  on  both'sidesof  the  back. 
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tke  Puris  ana  BoUxMdog  alternately  range^  and  issue  frtiixi 
the  foot  of  those  lofty  mountains  which  stretch  themselves  out 
in  a  lengthened  chain  to  the  sea ;  amongst  which  the  most 
conspicuous  is  the  Monte  de  Mestre  Alvaro. 

'On  the  summit  of  a  high  hill  covered  with  trees  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  town  is  the  celebrated  monastery  of 
Nossa  Senhora  da  Penha,  one  of  the  richest  in  the  Brazils, 
dependant  on  the  Abbey  of  St,  Bento  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
wherein  is  a  miraculous  image  of  the  blessed  virgin,  heretofore 
resorted  to  by  an  immense  concourse  of  pilgrims^  although 
now  only  two  priests  are  maintained  there. 

The  town  of  Espirito  Santo  consists  of  mean,  low,  clay  huts, 
unpaved  and  evidently  falling  into  decay,  since  the  building  of 
Villa  de  Fictoria,  in  a  more  pleasant  situation  about  half  a  league 
higher  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  a  small,  pretty^  pleasant 
spot,  which  has  latterly  been  much  improved.  The  Cidade 
de  Nossa  Senhora  da  Victoria  is  a  very  neat,  agreeable  place, 
composed  of  respectable  houses,  .built  after  the  old  Portuguese 
fashion,  having  balconies  with  wooden  lattices  before  the 
windows.  The  streets  are  well  paved,  and  there  is  an  im- 
mensely large  princely  edifice,  the  Jesuit's  convent,  where  the 
Governor  resides,  who  has  at  his  disposal  a. company  of  regular 
soldiers.  Besides  several  monasteries,  there  are  one  church, 
four  chapels,  and  a  hospital.  The  city  is  nevertheless  dull, 
and  possesses  few  attractions  to  invite  strangers  to  visit  it 
from  curiosity. 

The  coasting  trade  is  however  not  inconsiderable,  a  number 
of  Lanchas,  Smacks  and  other  vessels  are  constantly  here,  and 
Frigates  and  Ships  of  the  greatest  burthen  can  ssul  up  to  the 
town;  the  Fazendas  in  the  neighbourhood  produce  a  great 
quantity  of  Sugar,  Mandiocca  flour.  Rice,  abundance  of  Ba- 
nanas, and  other  produce  which  are  sent  coastwise. 

A  number  of  forts  defend  the  entrance  of  this  magnificent 
riyer  Espirito  Santo,  one  of  which  is  placed  immediately  at  the 
mouth,  a  little  higher  up  is  a  second  battery,  faced  with  stone, 
mounting  eight  pieces  of  iron  ordnance ;  ftirther  on,  between 
this  and  the  town,  situated  on  a  hill  is  a  third  battery,  mounted 
with  seventeen  or  eighteen  guns,  besides  othersof  smaller  calibre, 

The  town  is  a  pleasant  and  hilly  spot,  somewhat  irregular 
but  very  agreeable,  the  river  flowing  past,  and  is  on  all  sides 
, enclosed  with  lofty  mountains;  in  some  places  fields  exposed 
io  view,. but  frequently  rugged,  bare  and  over-run  with  the 
reed-cane  and  weeds.  The  brilliant  mirror  of  the  wide  ex* 
panding  river,  is  adorned  with  numerous  verdant  islands,  whilst 
niland  the  ^e  is  delighte4  in  every  direction  M^eresoever 
il  roves* 


^cMtad  itoeiloiutomM  to  tht  olknate  aM  totoctimes  sul^eels 
to^fe^^r^whtofriBattrirbatedtothe  wittei'of  the  pbice,  but  h 
ttMiy  trtth  ^qtud  propAeljr  be  ascribed  to  the  quality  df  ibo 
ibbd^  liilili  kiiN^eWbcf  of  Ibe  atmosphere  ^  the  free  me  of  cdicAofMl 
^d  l^fMSb  e^liiiiratlne^ar  bl^eeze  at  Bn^ra  de  JwA^petHkf 
produce  convalesceuce,  and  effect  a .  dure.'  Baira  de  JntA 
i6  i  ftaiAtif  ishMgi  tewti)  situate  at  the  aiMlh  of  the  sttall 
riv^if  Juesfry  ^Hlcb  ftilb  here  into  tibe  teay  panidg  by  the  oob^ 
!4dei%M<6  teidittte  at  Corbttba  amb  Araeatiba:  The  houftes  df 
4ie  ft^lnevfAett  are  soatt^ed  ibou<  th^  tomi,  iD  the  middti 
of  #liio)h  i9  a  sMay  htUge  wei^  ihe  river^  leading  t6  the  houaii 
^  ^btbtiet  taiGO&ff  t^0  h^  many  fiusendas  ia>  fiifr  vidhlityy  tiu( 
:AN^f  <MMdeMMe'of  ^hitA  iflr  Ara9itiba  foUr  leagues  distaiti* 

Thd  t»<6odlr  Afford  good  8|K>rt  te  those  who  are  fond  of  tho 
eilltcMi.  A  t»«riK«y  of  ailiflafllis  ai^  fotnd^  k»  Aem,  paifitieiliarly  a 
il^^  dtftlledlc^  flix^ka  of  the  fiorcMi^  Leudooephaks  of  Geoft^^ 
#hiicA  uikife  in-  trndl  berdss  and  feed  on  nuts  aadaisdrtf  of  ^fiU 
ooo6tt-  pAlmf  the  potrcupiile;  the  Com  of  Aaar»;  iHM&Mieiil 
AMi&^gi^  0^  bfrdk^'  #htoh  are  abunAMit'  in^  tbcue  eMtodVa 
ibredl^  is*  the^  superb'  Uuie  Neciarin^a  €gonem^  (the  CirtUt 
CJjf^i^^i^of  liiMeeu^)  and  the  variiNis  spectes  e0  MauaUn  Pipi^ 
]^drdMt^  the  l!>yMr<M^^taila^  and  Ii^oodUor;  besklesonevtf 
M^^^feMiij^^^M^h  1  dehorafnaXffri  StrigHata/^ff  Hew' beeiitilbl 
Sittddf'  7<n^d^af  and«»  ex<{uuitdy  iplendid  speoie^  of  thd 
P^MiaM  (^y^MTlfb^^t'  Whose  feadieto  ivtf  iir  oolouv  as  die 
R^ht  1^  ^hMjg^d  iiii  Its  ittdiiiatiM% 

th^^  saittll  beMtiftiUy  il^tbelred  Ifanaidns  mnji  ahray^  bd 
«iepel(SttNttd^be  fouKidoA  a*  eertain  tnws,  the  blael|facrri^  of  which 
flief  fMaker  <(i«e{r  fkvorise  aonrifhaienc,  and  delight  tdiedd  u poni 
ftoe^-Miteks  ai^  Also  met  #ithqil>  gteiit  abundanbe^  but  in  c^deir 
Icy  ts(k«'  ^Rh  nl<(Hte  tecility  sueh  kvge  and  scatoe  animaia 
TiAii^h  flhuili  di«  i^elgbbourtMHl  of  the  towns,  ib  is  best  to  pro^. 
&^  twb  or  thi^efe  to^lgfies'  ftfrther  up;aa  the  wide  spreading 
Wbdds  flHLt  boMer  eh  the  Faisenda  of  JraqaWxr.^  The  w«y  is 
at  fttt^  ^ly  agreeable,  aftbmgli;  itr  die  beginning  it  hes 
A^d^h'  swiimpY  loose  slmds  with  s  great  many  water  phaid^ 
The  asbeA«  h  hitly^^  AiMigh  ditek  biialoeS  of  yoimg.  cocda 
palms,   and  other*  lol^y  weeA     A  w6Ay  grass  covers  the 

>  .  *  ^wra  Birigii^tdj  smaller  than  Tipra  irythrocephalaj  crown  of  the'lieady 
dbeb  r^,  eddy  <51iVe  g^^fi;  b<;Iiy  Whtti!(li;  ^ti^ed  nH^  s  redtsh  bfoWn. 

f  TthU^  iSk^nki  Read  briglk  yttU^;-  lta<Ai^  bUdr,  uddi  yetloi^  ^tresifl ; 
TSUh  ii^itt6ig;j)Ml^H»#y  bluer  lAOer  the  oedr  sad  b^eaH;'  the  ddes  ami 

t  Jproana  ^amarqpi^  wHioh  igrlien  tield^  affidll$V  the  Iigh%  the'  bb^ 
9eeifi8wfK>Uy  a  splendid 's^ybliife; if  dletl il ifj^p^M  ashinihg 

IMit  g^Mi;  ths  rUinp,  chin;  and^tlkoat  bltck^  the'  undet^pak%  of  ita^  ttttdy 
«Adt^<^IfiitWBairmiiatiMumtts  (kie^cidled  ^^^^ 
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open  spots,  hi  which  the  steel-glittering  finch,  the  fimgiUa 
mtens  of  Linnaeus,  shows  itself  in  great  abundance;,  an  in* 
offensive  large  snake  of  the  genus  Coluber^  which  the  natives 
know  by  the  name  of  CamnafMy  is  frequently  to  be  met  with, 
and  which  is  faithfully  described  in  Merrem's  Natural  History 
of  amphibious  Animals. 

The  great  forest  of  AraqeHba  presents  a  frightful  wilderness, 
resounding  with  the  screaming  of  parrots,  and  the  noise  of  the 
iSaiui^^  apes.  Cipos  and  other  strikingly  peculiar  kinds  of 
shrubs  interweave  their  giant-like  stems  in  this  impervious 
thicket ;  the  splendid  flowers  of  the  reed  cane,  the  down  hang- 
ing tendrils,  and  the  tree-embracing  fern  shrub  all  flourish  here, 
in  luxuriant  growth ;  and  every  where  in  moist  places  the 
young  cocoa  palms  adorn  the  underwood,  while  here  and 
there  the  Cecropia  peliata  exhibits  its  silver-grey  slender  stem. 
After  pervading  this  deep  embowering  gloom  so  long,  the  light 
fiuddeniy  burst  upon  us,  and  we  were  most  agreeably  surprised 
to  find  ourselves  at  the  foot  of  the  lofty  Monro  de  Ara9atiba,. 
with  thick  forestss,  on  one  side,  waving  their  heads  on  towering 
rocks  on  another  side.  The  eye  is  relieved  from  the  effects  of 
the  broad  glare  by  pleasant  verdant  plains,  whilst  in  the  dis- 
tance are  descried  the  two  small  turrets  which  decorate  the 
seat  of  the  &zenda  de  Ara9atiba.  This  estate  employs  four 
hundred  negro  slaves ;  in  the  neighbourhood  are  two  thriving 
plantations,  particularly  of  sugar-canes.  It  is  the  most  consider- 
able fazenda  we  have  observed  in  our  whole  journey ;  the 
building  has  an  extensive  facade  two  stories  high,  and  a 
church ;  the  negro-huts,  with  the  sugar-works  and  buildings 
for  the  husbandmen,  lie  at  a  small  distance  from  the  house,  at 
the  foot  of  a  hill.  Somewhat  about  a  league  hence,  in  a  wild 
uncultivated  spot  encircled  with  a  forest  towards  the  river 
Jucti,  is  a  second  fazenda  called  Coroaba,  belonging  to  ano- 
ther proprietor.  The  government  has  at  St.  Agosdnho 
,about  forty  families,  which  have  come  to  settle  here  from 
the  islands  of  Terceira,  St.  Michael,  and  some  few  from  Favai. 
These  people  live  here  in  the  greatest  poverty,  and  complain 
bitterly  that  they  had  been  most  cruelly  deceived  by  specious 
promises,  none  of  which  had  been  fulfilled. 

Gladly  would  we  have  remained  at  Coroaba,  but  the  impos- 
Ability  to  accommodate  so  large  a  party,  made  it  necessary  for 
the  present,  to  stop  at  Barra  de  Juc6.  We  had  also  a  very 
important  object  in  view,  which  we  expected  at  Capitania  (so 
is  the  district  of  Espirito.  Santo  commonly  called  for  brevity) 
viz.  to  send  to  Caravellas  in  order  that  our  travelling  compa- 
Biona  nught  not  be  put  to  any  inconvenience;  to  prevent 
iwtich,  It.  Aeyteiss  and  lyiclf  determined  immediately  to 
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undertake  the  journey  to  Caravellas^  that  we  might  there  re- 
gulate our  afiairs. 

Our  journey  was  quickly  arranged;  and  a  small  well  armed 
party  accompanying  us,  we  quitted  Barra  de  Jucti^  and  that 
part  of  our  troop  which  we  left  behind,  returned  to  their 
occupations  at  Coroaba.    We  arrived  at  Pedra  d'Agoa,  stand- 
ing on  a  hill  by  the  side  of  the  river,  in  order  to  be  conveyed 
over  theEspirito  Santo  with  our  two  saddle  and  four  pack- 
borses.    At  this  place  we  observed  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ridge  of  mountains,  a  very  remarkable  rock,  the  Jucutucoara, 
not  far  distant  from  villa  de  Victoria.    This  unmense  block  of 
stone  is  covered  with  pale  green  hillocks,  some  of  which  are 
clothed  with  small  shrubs,  and  resembles  very  much  the  cele- 
brated Dent  de  Jaman,  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud.    Fronting  this, 
nemr  the  river,  lives  the  friendly  Fazenda,  Rumao,  feeing  whose 
bouse  is  the  Pigeon  island,  (Uha  des  Pombas)  in  the  middle 
of  the  river.    The  view  of  the  heights  from  this  side  of  Uie 
river,  whence  lanchcu  and  fishermen's  canoes  sail,  is  delightful. 
The  following  morning  our  canoes  made  their'  appearance, 
and  conducted  us  over  the  river,  one  thousand  paces  brond 
at  this  part.    Our  way  was  through  a  valley  which  ran  in 
various  directions,  and  led  immediately  amongst  the  moun- 
tains, of  which  Jucutucoard  forms  one  of  the  most  important. 
Near  to  this  is  a  pretty  white  house,  a  fazenda  belonging  to  a 
M.  Pinto.    We  passed  the  small  river  Muruim,  over  which 
there  is  a  wooden  bridge,  and  then  after  we  had  rode  through 
some  swamps  we  reached  the  sea  coast.      Upon  turning  the 
eye  the  extensive  chain  of  mountains  of  Espirito  Santo  is 
distinctly  seen,  but  as  soon  as  we  come  to  that  part  betwLxt 
the  first  distant  high  mountains,  they  are  no  longer  visible. 
Three  leagues  distant  from  Capitania,  we  took  up  our  quar- 
ters for  the  night  in  the  small  village  of  Praya  M olle. 

There  are  several  houses  scattered  about  in  this  place,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  are  very  fond  of  music  and  dancing;  one 
played  the  (violas)  guittar,  and  the  young  people  danced  the 
Saduca,  in  whicn  the  body  undergoes  various  contorsions, 
beating  the  time  with  their  hands,  and  snapping  two  fingers  of 
e^ach  hand  alternately,  in  the  manner  of  the  Spanish  castanets. 
Although  the  taste  for  dancing  and  music  is  general  through- 
out these  parts,  yet  they  evince  no  disposition  for  the  pleasures 
of  the  table,  at  least  in  most  places.  From  Praya  Molle,  we 
arrived  the  following  morning  at  the  village  of  Carapebucti ; 
all  the  way  from  this  place,  the  forests  extended  forwards  to 
the  sea,  crowning  every  bay,  and  ornamenting  every  point  of 
land  with  waving  verdurei — ^Already  invited  by  the  warmth 
of  the  approaching  summer^    these  woods  abbiinded*  ivlth 
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butterfli^,  particularly  the  Nymphalet.  Here  IQP  wje  jbiiiid 
the  curious  purse-formed  nest^  of  a  smadft  bird  of  die  genv^ 
Jbdus,  QT  flat-bill^  :i¥hicU  is  constantly  to  be  found  ne^  » 
peculiar  kind  of  wasp's  nest  {marimbondop)  whlch^  as  the 
natives  ^ssert^  is  to  secure  itself  from  t^  attacks  of  its  enemies. 
I  ^ad  an  inclination  to  approach  this  bird's  nesL  but  the  wasps 
i^pwed  themselves  so  effectually^  as  to  compel  pije  tp  retreat. 

Jn  the  thickets  ^long  the  coast,  a  great  number  of  wretched 
families  reside^  subsisting  on  the  produce  of  their  little  planta- 
tions a9d  fishing;  they  are  principally  Negroes^  Mulattoes 
and  other  people  of  eolour^  with  but  few  wbites  among  them  ^ 
they  complain  of  their  distress  and  poverty  in  such  pitiable 
tones^  that  their  prayers  are  most  commonly  productive  of  the 
desired  effect.  Hence,  northwards,  w^  found  no  more  Creoles 
or  M uiattoes,  onlv  Indians  drawn  together*  in  a  state  of  civi- 
lization, whase  lonely  habitations  lay  scattered  up  and  down 
in  a  rich  shady  wood  of  superb  lofty  trees.  Obscure  intri- 
cate winding  paths  led  from  hut  to  hut ;  iu  the  clear  chrys- 
tal  waters  of  tlie  brooks,  we  beheld  the  naked  youths  ii^  all  the 
^mplicity  of  nature^  with  their  dark  brown  skins  and  coal  bl^k 
hair  sporting  in  the  stream;  objects  like  tliese  united  with  the 
stillness  of  the  scene,  carry  the  mind  back  to  tiiat  primaeval 
state  of  happiness  and  bliss  from  which  mankind  have  fallen. 
'  In  this  forest  ramble  we  met  with  beautiful  birds;  the 
^o)d-green  JacamarfGaJbula  magna)  perched  on  slender  twigs^ 
o;i  the  watch  for  insects ;  and  we  heard  unknown  notes  in 
this  lonely  wood.  After  we  had  travelled  about  four  leagues^ 
we  issued  from  the  wood  and  discerned  right  before  us  upon 
a  height  across  the  gulph,  the  Villa  Nova  de  Almeida. 

Villa  Nova  is  a  large  AJdea  of  civilized  Indians.  Here  is  ^ 
lar^e  stone  built  church  belonging  to  the  Jesuits  who  reckon 
within  a  circle  of  about  nine  leagues,  about  1200  souls;  the 

Setter  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Villa  Nova  are  Indians^  but 
ere  are  some  Portuguese  and* Negroes.  In  the  library  of  tbe 
Jesuits  there  are  some  very  ancient  manuscripts  of  the  order^ 
but  the  superioi*s  have  seldom  felt  any  esteem  for  its  contents 
akid  have  destroyed  or  dissipated  this  treasury  of  knowledge^  in 
a  ^andalous  manner, 

Tlie  Jesuits  taught  here  in  former  times  tibe  Ungoa  geral,  and 
their  chapel  of  Dos  Reys  Magos  was  very  magnificent  ;  the 
^strict  is  but  thinly  inhsibited  and  poverty  reigns  here  in  splen- 
did niisery.  Tlie  Indians  bring  food  for  their  subsistence  which 
consists  of  MjELize  and  Mandiocca  on  their  borses^  and  expose 
sometimes  wood  and  earthenware  which,  with  their  fishery  in 
th^  .iiea^nd  in  the  river  Saiianha  or  Dos  Reys  Magos  iliat 
fli>v)s>y  tbe  ViUfc  is  ^f©^ether ;iot  inconsiderate.  Sellow^  wW 
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caipe  lately  to  tbi9  place,  foqnd  great  advj^otoge  in  the  peculiar 
^ejthod  of  catching  fish  with  the  twigs  of  the  Ttngi-tree, 
which  the  great  Condamine,  has  «hewn  to  he  the  practice 
on  the  river  Amazon,  it  is  as  follows :  thev  cut  off  twigs  from 
the  Tlngi-tree,  split  them  at  the  end,  bmd  them  in  bundle^ 
and  whirl  them  in  the  water,  particularly  where  the  water  has 
a  ^gh;t  fajl ;  in  the  mean  time,  these  make  a  sort  of  hedge 
across  the  same  and  thus  the  fish  collected  to  that  spot  are 
easily  taken^  for  they  become  stupified  and  driven  over  to  th^ 
other  side,  die,  or  are  90  stunned  as  to  be  taken  up 
with  the  bands.  The  plant  with  which  this  violent  operation 
is  performed,  is  a  sort  of  Geijius  PauUinidi  and  Jacquinia  obor 
uita  (a  shrub  with  red  berries  and  inverted  oval  leaves;} 
they  grow  in  tfie  bushes  on  the  coast  and  are  named 
from  their  productions,  Tinguy  da  Praya.  They  mentioned 
here  that  a  sea-monster,  never  before  seen,  had  been  lately 
icUled  by  an  Indian.  It  had  feet  which  resembled  the  human 
hand,  was  veiy  large,  and  a  quantity  of  oil  was  drawn  from  it; 
the  head  and  bands  were  sent  to  the  Governor  of  Capitania» 

All  our  endeavours  to  procure  more  accurate  information 
concerning  this  animal  were  fruitless,  for  the  very  skeleton 
had  been  destroyed ;  it  appeared  however,  from  the  account, 
that  it  was  the  Phoca  or  ManaH  species. 

The  wood  through  which  the  Saiianha  flows,  is  called  in  tlie 
ancient  Indian  diajiect  Jpyapqtang,  in  which  the  Coroados  and 
Puris  dwell ;  we  were  also  told  tnat  another  tribe  the  Xipotes 
dwell  higher  up  betwixt  the  Rio  Poce  and  the  Sauanha> 
but  the  information  received  from  persons  .residing  onlv  in 
the  towns  of  these  different  tribes  is  very  imsatisfactory  ana  not 
to  be  depended  upon. 

From  Saiianha  forwards  to  Mucuri  the  sea  coast  is  nearly 
bare  of  Indian  families,  their  speech  is  throughout  Portuguese, 
i|nd  they  have  laid  by  their  bows  and  arrows  for  the  musquet* 
Their  dwellings  also  differ  but  little  from  the  Portuguese  settlers, 
and  their  chief  employment  is  fishing  and  cultivating  their 
plantations. 

A  few  mOes  northward  lies  the  great  fishing  river  Pyrakg- 
assn  at  the  Barra  (or  mouth)  of  which  is  a  small  PovoaQao, 
of  a  few  houses,  called  Aldea  Velba ;  further  on  is  a  con- 
siderable village  of  the  Jesuits,  who  at  present  have  a  nu- 
merous assemblage  of  Indians  under  their  government.  Their 
principal  subsistence  is  on  fish  and  mussels  ,  and  at  present 
there  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  an  immense  heap  of  mus- 
sel-shells lying  together ;  this  eating  of  shell-fish  is  supposed 
by  n^tny  authors  to  have  been  the  cystom  of  the  ancient  inha* 
liltW^f  W^  miy^  ^t  AJden  V^Jh*  »  the  <;poI  of  the  eveqipg  ^ 
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six  or  seven  straw  huts  with  only  one  decent  house  form  the 
whole  of  this  place.  The  house  belongs  to  the  commandant  of 
the  district,  a  lieutenant  of  a  regiment  in  the  garrison  of  Espi-* 
lito  Santo.  Tins  station  was  considered  as  a  sort  of  banish- 
ment by  the  officer  who  had  resided  here  some  years,  and  who 
complained  bitterly  of  the  want  of  provisions  and  of  every 
thing  to  make  life  agreeable,  almost  the  only  food  to  be  ob>- 
tained  being  the  flour  of  Mandiocca  and  fish.  The  passage 
hence  is  dangerous,  and  our  crazy  canoe  could  scarcely  be  kept 
from  foundering.  We  noticed  flights  of  cross-bilLs  /Rhynchops 
Nigra)  •  On  the  fiirther  side  of  the  river,  the  plantations  of  the 
Indians  lie  scattered  about :  their  husbandry  produces  chiefly 
Maize,  Mandiocca  and  Baga  (Ricirms)  from  which  oil  is  obtained. 

Landing  here,  we  took  another  ramble  in  the  forest,  where^ 
amongst  a  variety  of  flowei^,  swarmed  the  most  beautiful  but- 
terflies ;  we  also  met  with  a  sort  of  wild  pheasant,  which  is 
an  extremely  shy  bird  BAd  difficult  to  be  taken;  it  is  called 
Jucupemba  (Penelope  MarailJ  of  Linnaeus. 

Returning  to  the  coast,  we  proceeded  about  four  leagues 
further,  and  took  up  our  quarters  for  the  night  at  Quartd  do 
Riarcho.  We  found  here  various  kinds  of  Faciis,  or  sea  tongue, 
which  are  thrown  up  by  the  waves,  and  but  few  QmchUia, 
On  a  cluster  of  rocks  in  the  sea,  the  steel-blue  shining  swallow 
(Hirundo  vi/ylacea)  had  built  his  nest.  On  the  coast  lie,  wide 
from  each  other  and  scattered  among  the  bushes,  the  solitary 
habitations  of  the  Indians,  some  of  whom  venture  far  out  at  sea 
in  their  canoes,  to  procure  fish.  Quartel  do  Riacho  is  a  military 
station,  having  an  inferior  officer  and  six  soldiers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sending  forward  the  orders  of  government  and  con- 
necting the  post  with  .Rio  D09Q.  The  officer  here  was  an 
intelligent  man  who  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  war  iiv 
the  woods  of  Rio  Do9e  with  the  hostile  tribe  of  the  Botocudos,. 
we  were  also  informed  that  we  now  were  near  the  borders  of 
the  wilderness  where  this  people  dwelt. 

These  savages,  whose  warlike  spirit  keeps  the  Portuguese  in 
continual  alarm,  have  the  character  of  being  anthropophagi, 
or  man-eaters.  And  besides  this  hon-id  practice  they  are  ex-, 
tremely  treacherous,  for  whenever  they  enter  any  place  with 
apparently  peaceful  dispositions,  they  soon  throw  ofi  the  mask 
and  display  their  hostile  intentions,  so  that  no  good  under- 
standing can  long  subsist  with  them.  Seven  leagues  and  up- 
wards on  the  Rio  Do^e,  for  some  years  back,  on  the  spot  where 
the  Povoa^ao  de  Linhares  is  built,  was  a  military  post  (Desta- 
camento)  with  seven  soldiers,  and  provided  with  some  cannon 
for  the  protection  of  the  road  to  Minas.  The  savages  ^t  the 
first  were  driven,  back  effectually,  but  becoming  molie  and 
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xaofe  acquainted  with  Europeans  and  their  armsj  they  pre- 
sently lost  all  dread. 

The  lately  deceased  mioiater  of  state,  the  Conde  de  Lio- 
hares,  in  consequence  of  this  event  formally  declared  war 
against  them,  and  under  his  orders  there  were  erected  several 
noiUtary  posts,  and  others  were  strengthened  for  the  protection 
of  European  settlers,  and  the  intercourse  with  Minas,  by  way 
of  the  river.  Since  then,  the  Bolocudos  have  not  made  their 
appearance,  except  children,  the  whole  race,  even  the  aged, 
being  root^  out.  This  extirpation  was  conducted  with  much 
cruelty,  from  a  belief  that  whenever  an  enemy  had  fallen  into 
their  hands,  he  had  been  killed  and  devoured.  Notwith- 
standing a  peace  was  concluded  and  that  the  Portuguese 
showed  every  where  their  friendly. disposition,  yet  many  were 
slain  by  their  formidable  arrows,  so  tliat  not  the  least  spark 
of  good  faith  was  looked  for  in  these  wild  people,  who,  on 
every  occasion,  glut  their  revenge. 

By  the  laudable  and  philanthropic  exertions  of  the  C!onde  de» 
Arcos,  the  Botocudos  in  the  Rio  grande  de  Belmonte  who 
had  held  out,  were  conciliated  to  terms  of  peace.    Iti  this  he. 
80  well  succeeded,  that  the  traveller  in  passing  through  this 
seat  of  war  to  the  Rio  Do9e,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rio 
Grande  de  Belmonte,  finds  perfect  security.    We  set  out 
early  in  the  morning,  accompanied  by  two  soldiers,  from  the 
Quartcil  do  Riacho,  and  crossed  the  Riacho  (brook)  from 
which  the  Quartel  has  its  name.    The  road  lay  for  eight 
leagues  through  a  deep  sand,  in  the  glowing  heat  of  De- 
cember.   The  country  is  covered  with  the  dwarf  cocoa-palm.; 
on  passing  the  heights  not  far  from  Praya  is  the  Quartel  de 
Conaboyos  where  three  soldiers  are  stationed  for  keeping  up 
the  communication.    Here  we  noticed  traces  remaining  of, 
the  large  turtles  which  creep  out  from  the  sea  to  land,  and 
lay  their  eggs  in  jp;rooves  scratched  in  the  sand.    In  many 
places  lay  parts  of  the  skeleton  of  this  animal,  and  we  were 
astonished  at  the  hugeness  of  its  skull ;  one  w^  found  weighed . 
above  three  pounds.   The  Indians  prize  the  flesh  of  this  animal 
and  collect  a  good,  quantity  of  fat  from  it;  they  are  idso  fond . 
of  its  eggs,  of  which  from  twelve  to  sixteen  dozen  are  found . 
in  a  single  groove  covered  over  with  care.    These  eggs  are . 
round  (white)  with. a  leather-like .  covering,  and  contain  a 
clear  watery  albumen  and  a  fine  deep  yellow  yolk;  ihey  have^ 
however,  a  fishy  taste.    We  were  here  much  distressed  for 
water  to  assuage  the  burning  thirst  of  our  catde ;  in  every 
part,  the  ground  was  so  hot  that  we  could  find  but  little  re- 
nresfament,  until  relieved  by  the  experience  of  our  young  ] 
Indian.    He  took  some  casks  into  the  bushes  and  quickly  col- 


leet^  vMefyiMM  the  lettv^  of  Ihe  bromclitf.  Thte^t^  bf 
not  like  new-&llen  rain,  pure  and  clean^  bi»t  Meu^It  and  fotA  y 
w«  IbuBd  in  it!  dso  the  Bpawh  Of  frogd  aAd  roniig  frogd.  VV^e 
strained  U  tte^ugfr  ^  dotby  t&eti  Hiixed  k  Widk  brandy,  leihon^ 
jniee,  aod  sugar,  and  so  drMde  it,  whieh  gave  u»  ar  most  de-^ 
Uetouer  reftesbmeiiU  Wefi«i|llent3f  fbmd^iti  the  shrtA  bitonieRaf 
email  yeltowbb-green  frogsi,  iri^  a  noiidlKdiMpt  hylfa  Mtdi^  61 
^  pale  yellowish  colour  winba  6(Mk  seri^ak  aierois  it9  ey^« 

We  now  prooeeded  on  our  journey  tfi  a  line  ittoott-^i^^ 
nigfrl,  and  in  an  opeis^  plaxie;  wHotly  bare*  olf  wood,  fbtmd'  6uf -<* 
(dived  neat  the  moutlk  of  Rib*  I>oQe.  We  arrived  Ihtigtied  at  ^ef 
QMrtet  de  RegenciS)  a  mVhtkPf  statioif  o^  live  g(^d(H^,  tJ6  eon- 
itey  tiwvetfer*  over  the  rfv^r  and  tl^  holrf  ebriitnunictetion'  Srrttt 
the  village  of  Litihares.  We  passed  tlie  nighf  in  a  tolerifbiy 
roomy  house  with  the'sOtdief$,  and- lioiSced'  thai/  iti  maify  of 
the  rooms  w^re  wooden-  okte-  and  tf  Croneo.*'  I^He  people 
here  live  miserably,,  having  noAfa^glinT  flsfa,  matfdincb^  flonr, 
WlM^k  bteans^  and  somethnes^  salt  meat^  t^e^  tfne' of  aH- etJlon^ 
Creolef^  IndiM^,  Mamelufee^,  and  Midattb^.  E^  ^eiSk  of  &y^ 
on  Hke  fbllowing  morning,  Wfe  xmm  tb*  saiiSafy  otfr"  eurib^tity 
Wi*  a  vlctr  of  the  Rio*  Db?e.  TbiM*  itopoMantf  fiSret'  ^eWtjfcf 
the  Rio*  de  Janeik'O  and  Bnhi^)  itateiy  and  mnjt^treallv'  rbW 
its  gtneani'  dbwn  1^  Ibe  «ea;    Rib  Bb^e  has'  ito^  tm  iW  tm  €a^ 

e tenia  of  BGhas  GerHed^  wbc<nce,  by  the  nnitihg'of'  tKe  Rio' 
»mng&  wi«^  thn'  RibeileiOJdb  Ganho  iff  bad- the  n^me  of  Hib* 
B^e;  or'  tiM  id^^ts.  (t  flbws'  through^  a  eonflr^eirsfble  Hki^ 
open  eoimtiy,  and' fotes  tf  gt^at  nnmfter  of  cirtardct^^  Whei^olf 
thiM  stteie^  enc!^  e^Tier,  AvAteh*  nafer  called^  Bseiidmha!^:  it^ 
the  woed^  wfaioh  dbthe  the  bante  of  tHlH  mighty  likfir, 
fskmndkaae  of  Various  animnte  are  fbnnd';  this  CktfMUB' Jfhiistt^ 
mivm^  V9^^  spefeieg'  of  wilff  Bg^,  pDfcfefyter  cf  Cilrter,)'  the 
P^carij  oi*  Chyottu^  and^the  Pbrdd  tf  QuetHada  Brcfnttt  (ttcptita: 
attd  tbg^ati^  of  AMra)-  mo  kinds*  of  de^i*,  (ttie  gm^eup^' 
atad'gi^mtftihtof 'Atettife^)  above*  seVen  speciefrof  the  cat  kitldy 
MioBg*  whitofr  tfte  spfeddefToiioee  diftf  the  Mack  tiger  aretlie' 
largedV  and  m^9i?  fieiide.  Ekjuaily  as"  terriflb  as  these  b^-nst^ 
of  pney  and'  tAie(  hofrMs^of  tbis'ibpi^nettiibte  WMd,  isftbef livid^ 
inhabitani^^the'  rude,  wlld^  Bbtbcnddi  For  ^me  tim^  past  n" 
}«i(Mictt,  or  wood^patn  oPgt^flt  length  on  tb^  sotith'  siife  of  this* 
f«reM  ho^  tteen  Opened]  aMiougll'  noe  yef  finiMi^';  tties^' 
wooda  now  wMl  proptt  MM'  may  B^pastred*  ifa^  security; 


^  Tbe^ttoi;ieoii$.».pidfilui^eii|>f5ip  aeljicifc  ^k4xaiiltiiof  »^  Inff  btani* 
plisoed  on  .ecuLCvin  wiucharow  of  roun^lioleS'  are  cut,  through  which  <tli^ 
bcad^ of 'thtr  dllihquent  is  thrlidt:  thb  be&sdliicioses  the  neckVitf  wfafelT tKe: 
Biatt4i€i'iiHittdi0riMnail^Iit»ltiMi;  sn^rt^etf^ 
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Uuahate^p  directed  his  attentiofi  partioularly  to  this  fmitful 
pleasant  q>al ;  he  placed  new  military  po8lB»  and  built^  about 
seven  or  eight  leagues  up  the  river^  the  village  which  properly 
after  him  was  named  Linhares*  To  this  place  deserters  and 
other  criminals  are  sent  for  punishment  and  to  people  this 
new  colony. 

We  now  set  out  with  impatieuce  to  make  an  excursion  on 
the  magnificent  Rio  Do^e^  and  as  far  as  possible,  take  a  view 
of  the  theatre  of  that  extirminating  war  which  drove  out  tte 
Botocudos.  The  day  was  warm  and  calm,  and  on  the  26th  of 
Deeeinber  we  went  on  board,  by  break  of  day,  in  a  canoe^ 
accompanied  by  six  soldiers  who  rowed  the  bark,  being  in  all 
nine  persons  well  armed.  On  the  weather-side  of  the  river^ 
where  the  current  is  strongest,  sand  banks  appear^  whieh 
require  much  caution  to  avoid;  we  came  safely,  though  late, 
in  the  evening^  to  Linhares.  Again  by  sun-rise  we  took  our 
departure ;  the  dav  was  fine,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  soldiers^ 
who  frequently  had  made  the  voyage,  we  found  it  very  agree- 
able ;  we  did  not  see  a  house  all  along  the  coast.  A  great 
■umber  of  large  and  picturesque  islands  broke  through  the 
surfiwe  of  the  river,  crowned  with  luxurious  green  and  waving 
woods,  some  of  which  had  particular  names^  which  will  be 
enumerated  hereafter.  At  high  tide  the  Rio  Doce  has  a 
yellow  disturbed  water,  which,  according  to  the  general 
opioiony  generates  the  fever  of  thett  name. 

Abundance  of  fish  is  found  herein^  especially  the  saw-fish 
(fpririis  itena)  which  comes  up  to  i»inhares,  and  to  the  L^god 
do  Jhtraipanan,  where  they  are  taken  in  large  <piantities.  Thd 
woods  resound  with  the  chattering  of  wild  apes,  especiidly  the 
Barbados  My€ete8  UrsimSf)  tbe  Sauamis  {CaUUhrix  perso^ 
imtH9  ef  Geoffroy,)  one  of  the  most  splendid  ornaments  of  thd 
Brttil  woods ;  the  Arara^  {Psittacm  Macao^  of  Lfam»us,)  or 
Mac%u^  called  in  Europe  Aras,  which  was  so  wild  as  not  to 
eoMe  li^h  us )  yet  we  heard  his  raven  screams,  and  on  the 
stately  crown  &i  the  high  Sapucaya-tree,  this  magnificent  bird 
caa  be  distinctly  seen.  Its  long  tsA  can  be  descried  from  fiir^ 
with  his  burning  red  feathers  fining  indescribably  q>lendid 
in  tbe  brilbint  rays  of  a  noon-tide  sun. 

Ptet)qiietsy  Maracanas,  Maitaccas^  Tiribas,  Curicas,  Carnu^ 
tangas,  Maadayas,  and  other  kinds  of  parrots  in  swarms,  filled 
tbe  air  with  their  loud  screams  echoing  from  shore  to  riiore* 
The  large  stately  Anas  moscfaata  of  Linnieus,  Corroas,  and 
tb8  Crosa^biU,  {Rhynchop$  fdgra^)  tbe  Toucan  and  the  Co- 
ruoua,  (TVegim  vwi^J  united  their  loud  cries  to  the  stuming 
clatter^  maluag  the  wMds  resound.  Few  settlers  are  folntdon 
Ifaf  b^mltt  of  this  fiver,  which  appeared  destitute  of  wM«iii|nall^ 
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and  of  the  still  more  stfvage  Botocudos.  Some,  however,  now 
and  then  made  their  appearance  among  the  private  recesses  of 
the  river,  as  they  from  time  to  time  rambled  to  its  banks. 
Towards  noon  we  came  to  Carapucaf  (or  Cap,)  a  small  island ; 
our  tired  people  finding  it  impossible  to  reach  Linhares,  de- 
termined to  make  for  some  narrow  creek,  which  we  soon 
{ound,  situated  out  of  the  current  of  the  rapid  stream;  on  an 
island  of  which  we  found  abundance  of  the  lofty  Fan-cane, 
(Uba)  of  the  leaves  whereof  the  Botocudos  fledge  their  arrows. 
Our  soldiers  advised  us  to  remove  to  some  other  island  on  the 
approach  of  night,  and  for  safety,  chose  the  Rha  Camprida, 
(Long  Island;)  but  finding  this  not  so  secure  from  the  visits 
of  the  natives,  we  removed  to  the  Hha  do  Gambmj  where  the 
governor  usually  took  up  his  abode  for  the  night,  when  he 
went  to  visit  the  colony  of  Rio  Doce.  We  found  the  bushes 
on  shore  so  thick  that  we  had  to  clear  away  the  land  before 
we  could  find  a  spot  to  set  foot  upon.  Here  we  saw  the 
great  Owl,  (Curuja),  and  the  Jnas  moschaia;  we  were  much 
troubled  with  musquitos  in  the  night. 

By  dawn  of  day  we  left  this  island  and  made  for  the  north 
bank  of  the  river,  in  a  narrow  channel,  between  the  Hha  Com- 
prida  and  the  main  land,  where  the  stream  was  less  rapid. 
Here  we  noticed  the  Cocos  Palmila,  called  in  other  parts 
Jissara  with  its  slender  shanks  and  finely  feathered  shining 
green  crown,  decorating  the  woods ;  also,  a  variety  of  beau- 
tifiil  flowers  new  to  us,  and  among  them  a  Convolvulus  with 
large  white  flowers,  and  a  bean-bearing  plant  of  the  class 
Diadelphia,  with  bright  yellow  flowers  so  large,  that  they 
appeared  like  garlands  hanging  on  the  bushes. 

We  passed  by  many  other  islands  where  the  people  of  Lin- 
hares had  plantations.  In  these  islands  there  is  security  from 
the  visits  of  the  Indians  who  have  no  canoes,  and  therefore 
cannot  cross  over  where  the  river  is  rather  broad  and  deep. 
At  the  lUia  do  Boi,  (Oxen  Island,)  reside  the  Gtmrda  Mar, 
and  at  lUia  do  Bom  JemSy  the  religious  of  Linhares.  About 
noon  we  discovered  Linhares,  and  landed,  after  much  labour  ; 
we  went  to  the  house  of  Senhor  Cardosa  da  Rosa,  who  com- 
mands the  post  from  hence  to  Rio  Doce.  Soon  after  we  were 
conducted  to  the'Fazenda  Bom  Jardim,  whither  we  were 
rowed,  with  the  swiftness  of  an  arrow,  by  the  negroes  belong- 
ing thereto,  and  were  hospitably  entertained  at  the  house  of 
the  owner  Joaio  Felippe  Calmon,  where  we  found  a  cheerful 
partv ;  and  left  this  fazenda  at  day-break  on  the  28th  of  De- 
cember, highly  gratified  with  thefr  civilities  and  attention. 

Linhares  is,  as  yet,  but  an  insignificant,  poor  siettlement ; 
ihe  honses  are  low  and  mean,  roofed  with  the  leaves  of  the 
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Coco  or  Uricaiia,  built  of  clay,  implastered^  and  small.  It  is 
built  in  the  form  of  a  square ;  there  is  no  church  yet^  but  a 
lai^e  cross,  of  wood,  made  by  cutting  off  the  branches  and 
lopping  a  huge  Sapucaya-tree,  and  fastening  a  piece  of  timber 
athwart.    Mass  is  said  in  a  small  house. 

The  inhabitants  have  their  plantations  partly  in  tfie  islands 
of  the  river  and  partly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town:  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  wood  the  Tenente  Calmon  is  the  only  one  who  has 
a  fazenda  with  a  sugar  Engenho  or  mill.     When  they  first 
obtained  possession  of  this  spot  where  Linhares  now  stands, 
they  came  over  with  thirty  or  forty  armed  people,  and  went  to 
drive  away  a  body  of  Botocudos  who  had  collected  together, 
but  who  presently  fled  and  left  the  spot  to  the  invaders.    Some 
of  the  natives  had  fallen  in  the  attack,  but  the  new-comers 
soon  found  that  a  hundred  and  fifty  stout  archers  were  not  so 
soon  to  be  expelle<i ;  they  therefore  went  another  way  to  work, 
and,  by  stratagem,  at  length  drove  them  entirely  out:  since 
that  time,  now  about  three  years,  they  have  had  possession 
and  they  have  not  been  any  more  molested.    There  are  in 
the  woods  a  variety  of  trees  fit  for  timber,  among  others,  the 
Peroba,  excellent  for  ship-building.    To  protect  the  settlers 
from  insult,  they  have  a  Quartel,  or  detachment  of  military, 
which  has  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  these  immense  woods, 
and  thereby  affords  more  secure  possession.    It    was,   how- 
ever, found  necessary  to  provide  the  soldiers  \^ith  a  sort  of 
armour  (Gibao  d* Armas)  to  protect  them  from  the  arrows  of 
the  Indians.    It  is  made  of  cotton  cloth,  with  many  layers 
of  cotton- wool  wadded  in  and  well  closed.    It  is  wide,  and 
with  high  collar  to  protect  the  neck,  short  at  the  arm,  but  so 
as  to  cover  the  outer  part,  and  reaches  as  low  as  the  knee ; 
but  it  is  found  to.be  too  heavy  and  troublesome,  and  not  alto- 
gether secure,  although  it  was  supposed  at  first  capable  of 
resisting  a  musket-shot.    In  Capitania  and  some  other  places, 
these  &bQo  dArmas  are  made  of  silk,  which  are  lighter  but 
more  expensive.    A  trial  was  made  by  a  strong  Botocude 
shooting  an  arrow,  at  a  soldier  clothed  with  this  armour  with 
consent;  the  arrow  struck  him  in  the  side,  but  though  it  re- 
bounded, gave  the  man  a  severe  shock. 

From  the  fazenda  of  Bomjardim  is  anew  road  to  the  Quartel 
do  Riacho  by  the  Lagoa  dos  Indios,  near  which  is  a  second 
detachment  called  the  Quartel  d'Aquiar,  where  several  Indian 
families  reside,  and  eight  Indian  soldiers  in  the  service. 
From  Linhares,  in  the  woods  is  the  Quartel  segundo  do  Lin- 
hares with  twenty-three  soldiers;  and  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Rio  Doce  is  the  Quartel  d' Anadya  with  twelve  soldiers ; 
and  further  on  that  of  Porto  do  Souza^  which  maintains  twenty 
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men.  At  Lhihares  are  dght  Gihao  d'ArmaSj  at  Sonza  fet»v 
Bfid  at  Anayada  one^  which  must  alwnys  be  the  flret  to  meet 
an  ikttack.  The  post-master  of  Linhares  has  a  heavy  servlee; 
he  must  every  month  travel  the  whole  district,  let  the  weatiier 
be  as  it  may,  a  distance  of  ninety  leagues.  There  are  at  pre- 
sent residing  in  Linhares  an  ensign,  one  surgeon,  and  one 
priest ;  the  rest  are  principally  soldiers.  His  colony  appears 
to  be  very  hardly  and  uncomfortably  treated:  whoever  is  Ib- 
clined  to  travel  must  first  obtain  leave ;  and  no  family  dare 
consume  more  than  one  bottle  of  brandy  a  month,  nor  of  any 
other  spirits.  A  colony  so  managed  must  soon  meet  il»  e  4^ 
if  not  better  supported ;  an  event^  which  before  the  fiaishii  f 
of  these  travels  may  have  to  be  recorded. 

My  residence  at  Rio  Doce  was  one  of  the  most  interesting 
objects  of •^my  joiu*ney;  for,  superadded  to  the  most  s»bHine 
scenes  which  Nature  has  produced,  is  an  abundant  variety 
of  the  most  curious  subjects  in  natural  history,  finding  fuU 
employment  for  the  most  lnqui»tive  in  that  branch  of  science^ 
as  well  from  their  beautiftil  varieties  as  from  their  manifold 
species.  Jlicher  prospects  the  traveller  can  no  where  find  than 
In  this  journey,  amongst  which  is  the  Lagoa  de  Juraparanan, 
a  great  lake,  not  from  Linhares ;  this  is  not  found  in  Anow^ 
smith's  map,  although  it  is  in  F&den's,  but  not  in  a  correct 
situation.  The  name  comes  from  the  word  Parana^  whidi  in 
the  Lingoa  geral  means  great  water. 

VasconceUos,  in  the  year  1662,  mentions  the  tribes  of  the 
TVtpuyas  on  the  Rio  Doce :  also  Aymores,  (Botocudos)  Puris^ 
and  Patachos;  andy  though  the  first  apparently  ruled  these 
regions,  the  other  tribes  wandered  to  these  parts.  The  same 
author  notes,  that  some  of  the  Amores,  or  Botocudos,  were 
nearly  as  light  in  complexion  as  the  Portuguese.  The  war, 
which  raged  with  so  much  ferocity  at  Rio  Doce  against  the 
Botocudos,  rendered  it  impossible  for  us  to  learn  moreof  tliese 
remarkable  people ;  for  on  the  approach  of  an  European  the 
alarm  is  given,  and  the  stroke  of  an  arrow  is  a  sure  result  of 
his  temerity.  Higher  up,  on  the  Rio  Grande  de  Belmonle 
they  live  peaceably  with  the  inhabitants,  and  strangers  may 
lodge  there  in  security.  I  shall  therefore  reserve  all  fnrtherre^ 
marks  of  this  primitive  race,  to  the  account  of  my  residence 
there. 

To  those  fond  of  field  sports  the  residence  at  Linhares  will 
be  very  agreeable.  With  the  feathers  of  the  parrots  the 
Indians  fledge  their  arrows,  and  their  quills  serve  to  make  ex- 
cellent pens,  or  ornament  the  heads  of  the  savages. 

By  practice,  the  soldiers  of  Linhares  are  very  expert  in  flil- 
Jowing  game  in  the  woods ;  but  the  Botocudos  are  fer  supe- 
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fiof ;  it  therefofe  requires  the  greatest  preemtlon  to  anrofti  db* 
tant  pursuits  in  the  woods  and  encoimters  with  them.  la 
general  the  Mineiros,  or  inhabitants  of  Minas  Geraes,  are  bjr 
&r  the  best  wild-hunters,  as  they  are  a  stouter  race  of  people^ 
and  by  their  wars  in  the  woods,  and  with  this  mode  of  obtain* 
ing  subsistence,  are  more  experienced.  We  were  presented 
with  the  arms  and  ornaments  of  a  Botocudos  j  they  procured 
us  alfio  a  young  cliild  of  the  race,  whose  mother  had  beai 
killed  in  a  fight  with  tliem.  Having  accomplished  the  object 
of  our  jonmey  to  Linliares,  we  took  leave  of  the  place,  in  order 
to  proceed  further  to  the  north  side  of  the  coast*  We  de-* 
parted  in  a  convenient  large  canoe  which  the  Senhor  Te* 
nemte  C^lmon  lent  us. 

On  arriving  at  the  Ilha  do  Boi,  wb  paid  a  visit  to  the  Guarda 
Mof,  who  has  a  good  plantation  of  Milio  and  Mamiiocca.  We 
presently  learnt  that  be  is  a  Mineiro,  a  people  who  live  more 
on  Milio  than  Mandiocca,  a  ciiaracteristic  of  the  inhabitantfi  of 
that  province.  In  order  to  reduce  the  Milio  to  flour,  a  maize 
stamp  is  used  called  a  (Pr^pisa)  or  sloih.  Our  comfortable 
eanoe,  supplied  with  an  awning,  and  stored  widk  abimdance  of 
provision,  brought  us  in  four  hours  to  the  Barra,  or  mouth  of 
Rio  Doce  downwards,  near  Regencia,  a  passage  that  had  taken 
us  a  day  and  a  half  to  make  upwards. 


CHAP.  VIU. 

« 

JOURNEY  FROM  RIO  DOCE  TO  CARAVELLAS,  TO  THE 

RIVER  ALCOBACA,  AND  AFTERWARDS  TO  MORRO 

D'ARARA,  AND  BACK  TO  MUCURI. 


Quartel  du  Jupuranan  da  Praya — River  mui  Parra  €f  Sl  Mat- 
thew— Afttciin — VUlaVkofia — CaraoeUas  Ponte  de  Gentoo — 
the  Bwer  Ak^boqa — and  Residence  at  the  iame, 

^FTBR  passing  the  night  with  our  friends  at  the  Qiiartel  du 
Regencia,  with  much  ti^ouible,  we  conveyed  our  pack-horses 
over  the  river.  We  followed  them  soon  after,  and  rode  in 
the  afternoon,  accompanied  by  our  two  friends,  from  Linbares, 
two  leagues  over  the  desaris  and  coast,  on  to  the  Quartel  de 
Monserra,  or  de  Japamitan  da  Praya,  where  seven  soldiers  ar« 
stationed.    Cloae  by^  ».  a  narrow  long  hka^  eaUed  Lagoda  de 
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of  vrild  beasts  on  the  sand,  and  in  a  waste  the  Rmtea  »M«^tiiw> 
a  sort  of  grass:  at  the  approach  of  night  we  erected  a  lai^ 
hilt  made  of  cocoa-tree  leaves^  and  hoped  to  pass  the  night  in 
repose,  but  the  multitude  of  musquitos,  whieb  tor±ei^ed  us 
exeessively^  rendered  it  impossible  to  sleep;  a  tremendous 
tempest  raged  at  the  same  time,  and  we  found  oursetren  des« 
titute  of  water,  and  scarcely  any  thing  left  to  eat.  To  our 
mortification  also,  next  morning  we  had  to  seek  our  beasts 
which  had  strayed  back  to  the  place  where  we  had  so  very 
opportunely  discovered  the  spring  of  water,  by  which  we  lost 
half  a  day  before  we  could  bring  them  back.  At  evening  we 
arrived  at  S,  Matihtusy  an  inconsiderable  river,  the  bwoks  of 
which  were  most  agreeably  ornamented  by  Con^eatpt^s  and 
Amjcerma  btishes ;  on  the  north  side  lay  the  Povoaqod,  whidh  is 
called  Barra  de  S.  MatttuBusy  consisting  of  about  twenty*five 
'houses ;  tlie  river  rises  in  the  woods,  and  is  navigable  about 
nine  leagues  upwards  for  sumaccas.  On  its  banks  grow  the 
fruitful  Comarqay  to  which  the  abundance  of  ants  in  this  place 
very  frequently  do  great  mischief;  and  in  the  woods  grow  Ja^ 
earandif  Vinhatko,  PHtumujii,  Ccrgeiray  and  other  iisefiil 
wood.  Several  small  rivers  Aow  into  this,  the  lUodeS.  Ama^ 
Rh  PtetOy  or  Mariric6y  and  Si.  Domingo  are  the  most  wordiy 
of  notice ;  our  troop  arrived  late  at  this  s]x)t,  and  were  covtt- 
pelled  to  bivouac ;  but  they  were  provided  with  fuel,  woollen 
clothes,  and  store  of  provision,  and  a  good  spring  of  pur^ 
:  water.  At  the  small  village  of  Si.  Matthew  we  were  conducted 
to  the  Venda  of  CapHam  R^ent€y  cmh*  papers,  and  the  recom- 
mendotioiTs  of  the  ministers,  procured  us  every  where  a  favour- 
able reception.' 

The  barm  <if  (he  river  St.  Matthew  is  laid  down  iB  the 
chart  by  Arrowsmith  at  181  degi-ees,  and  by  others  18".  W; 
which  latter  appears  to  be  mot^t  correct,  because  at  ^e  spot 
given  by  tlie  other,  the  river  Mmuri  falls  into  the  sea. 
•About  eight  leagues  higher  is  the  Vitta  of  $t.  Matthew  wliich 
Hes  in  an  unliealthy  swamp,  it  contains  about  a  hundred 
houses,  and  there  are  three  tbousimd  whites  and  men  of 
colour  by  computation  in  this  district.  Amongst  the  latest 
Tillo»  which  have  been  bnik,  the  most  fiouri4iing  are  CMmtrea 
and  Poffo  Segmo.  Abowt  eight  teagueir  above  the  Ptlfa  de 
St.  Maflhewsj  is  the  Qitartel  de  Galveym  a  cultivated  spot ; 
about  half  a  league  from  tlie  BarrOf  Upwards,  is  the  Iiidiaii 
Village  of  St.  Jnnay  which  eon^akis  aboM  twenty  Indian 
families'  Kving  together,  and  of  whom  seN'enty  beads  pay  tribute. 
Soon  after  we  left  St.  Aima  a  Botoeundo  was  billed,  be  was 
an  aged  man  he  had  in  his"  ears  and  in  the  upper  lip^  large 
pieces  of  wood  for  ornament.  Mbn.  Freyrds  whoagani  tinted 
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atoB  station  ill  tli^  moiaith  6f  tehtnAvy,  took  this  lead  with'  hiiny 
which  is  now'  ihtbe  possessioii  of  the  Professor  Sparrman.-  In 
the  woodn  on  thft  borders  of  St.  Mhtthcsusi  are  a  number  of 
unciyflifi^  Indians,  the  Tapuyas  ot  Gentios  who  are  confinu«- 
aliy  alt  War  widi  the  whites. 

On  the  nofth  side  roam  the  Patachos,  Cumanaekos,  Macae^ 
halts  called  by  the  Portuguese,  Machacaris  and  others  onwardsr 
to  Porto  Sej^it^ ;  Botocmidos  also  in  abundance  possess  thef 
^uthem  side,  they  are  dreaded  by  other  tribes,  whom  they 
treat  as  eneMies-,  making  them  pay  a  small  tribute  for  thd 
support  of  the  common  cause.  There  are  many  plantations 
in  a  fa^^nda  up  the  river  belonging  to  them,  but  which  arer 
contthuaily  plutfdered.  In  the  river  St.  Matthew  is  -  found  at 
great  rarity  which  is  seldom  found  in  rlrers  on  the  east  coast, 
viz.  the  Mimati  Piexe  Bin  of  the  Portuguese.  Much  ob^cu^ 
rity  hahgs  orer  the  natural  history  of  this  animBl,nor  ha^  its 
formation  been  much  inquired  into,  It  is  found  in  abundance 
here,  it  sometimes  however  makes  for  the  sea  and  enters 
otherrivers,  it  has  been  also  caught  at  Alcobaqa;  it  delights  int 
lake^  or  ponds  overgrown  with  reeds  and  grass,  ahd  is 
taken  with  difficnl^ ;  The  Manati  gives  abundance  of  oil, 
and' ids  flesh  is  well  liked  by  the  natives  ;  the  drum  of  the  ear 
is  used  as  a  wonder-working  medicine  and  fetches  a  good 
price. 

The  rivftr  is  well  stored  with  fish,  one  from  being  found 
near  Piau,  is  called  the  Piau  de  Capim  or  grass  Piau  j  being' 
found  near  those  parts  where  grass  is  in  plenty.  Theliidiant 
kill  this  fish  with  tneir  arrows,  they  go  in  a  small  light  GanoesI 
provided  with  a  bow  about  three  feet  long,  and  arrows  about! 
the  same  length,  made  of  a  reed  called  Taquara,  and  bart>ed 
with  wood  or  iron.  About  half  a  league  from  St.  Matthseus, 
appears  the  small  river  Guajintiba  which  runs  into  the  sea. 
At  this  place  we  were  obliged  to  iiroceed  by  wciter  about 
three  leagues  ftirther  to  reach  the  fazenda.  As  Itaunas  which 
belong  to  the  Ovidor  of  the  Comarca  of  Porto  Seguro  Sen. 
Man^ino  da  Cunha.  This  small  river  has  its  banks  decorated 
pnrfusely  with  shrubs,  its  waters  are  dark  brown  like  most  of 
the  small  rivers  in  Brasil,  and  stored  with  fish ;  abundance  of 
wild  Ananas  the  species  BromeVuXy  grows  wild  hereabouts, 
they  are  large, Juicv  and  aromatic;  the  eatable  sort  do  not 
grow  wild  in  Brazil,  but  are  abundant  in  thfe  plahtations,- 
where  they  thrive.  They  here  make  brandy  of  them,-  and 
for  the  sa^ie  purpose  they 'use  the  fruit  of  the  AfuteairiSmnl 
and  the  Cmieiri?,  which  grow  in  sandy  districts  all  over  the* 
Brazils.  The  juice  of  the  fleshy  part  of.  the  finiit  is  a  diure^c, 
and  is  esteemed  in  this  countiy  a  specific  for  th^  Syplfllis 
VoTAGK»  and  Travbls,  Ifo,  3,  Vol  IlL  L 
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and  dropsy ;  the  kernel  of  the  fruit  is  well  known  by  the 
name  of  Cachu-nut.  Towards  evening  our  passage  waa 
very  pleasant,  we  were  no  longer  annoyed  by  mnsquitos,  and 
through  the  thick  umbrage  of  the  leafy  woods,  the  cheering 
beams  of  the  rising  full  moon  glittered.  Frpm  afar  at  the 
fazenda,  the  drum  of  the  blacks  sounded,  the  negro  slaves 
continue  as  much  as  possible,  the  customs  of  their  pative 
country,  who  according  to  the  general  agreement  of  those  who 
have  visited  Africa,  are  every  where  fond  of  musicial  instru- 
ments, of  which  the  drum  is  most  esteemed.  Wherever  any 
number  of  negroes  are  employed  in  a  fazenda,  they  piunt  and 
dress  themselves  on  their  feast-days  in  the  way  of  their 
country,  and  enjoy  their  national  dance.  We  found  at  the 
fiizenda  of  As  Raismas  a  young  Puri  brought  from  Ouvidor^ 
who  spoke  Portuguese  and  possessed  agood  understanding,  waa 
well  versed  in  his  native  language^  and  was  able  to  declare 
the  articles  of  their  faith. 

An  Indian,  who  had  accidentally  joined  us,  conducted  us 
northwards  from  Itaunas}  he  was  provided  with  amiF> 
and  well  acquainted  with  the  road.  We  crossed,  two  small 
rivulets,  Biacho  Doce  and  Rio  das  Ostras'.  The  country  round 
about  exhibited  a  most  rich .  appearance.  0$  LenzCies  ^the 
white  cloth,)  next  presented  itself,  so  called  from  the  white 
sand  and  grass,  which,  is  seen  at  sea,  and  has  the  appearance 
of  cloth  hanging  out.  The  Potachos,who  inhabit  rhese  regions, 
have  be^n  Ipng  at  peace.  About  two  leagues  further  ia 
Barra  de  Nova,  with  a  small  village,  the  houses  of  which  are 
built  on  a  rising  ground :  here  we  rested  during  the  heat  of 
noon,  and  at  the  close  of  the  day  came  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Mucurt,  a  river  not  rapid,  but  clothed  with  thick  overshadow- 
ing woods,  which,  with  numerous  shrubs  growing  on  its 
banks  gave  us  repose  and  shelter  from  the  heat.  FiUa  de 
S.  Jos4  do  Port  AUeere,  usually  called  de  Mucuriy  is  situated 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  not  &r  from  its  entrance.  It 
contains  tliirty  or  forty  houses,  with  a  small  chapel.  The 
inhabitants  are  principally  Indians ;  poor^  and  have  biit  little 
employment.  The  tpwn-clerk  keeps  a  store,  and  sells  brandy : 
there  is  a  pnest,  and  two  of  the  inhabitants,  in  tum^  act  as 
judges,  which  is  the  general  practice  in  the  Brazils.  Father 
F^ario  Mendes  is  the  only  inhabitant  who  has  a  respectable 
fazenda;  he  has  also  mikh-kiney  a  thing  very  rare  in  these 
parts.  The  minister  of  state  the  Conde  da  Berea,  is  a  great 
landowner  here,  and  brought  a  certain  engineer  from  Thu- 
rif^en,  named  Kramer,  to  direct  and  superintend  the  erection 
of  a  mill. 

Almost  all  the  fine  species  of  wood  of  the  "whole  coast  are 
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here  AwDd  together.  But  as  this  oqunfry  was  stfll  tn  the  pot- 
«ession  of  Patachos,  and  the  wild  beasts,  it  was  not  possible  to 
erect  the  saw-mill;  the  minister  ordered  the  high-bailiff  of 
Porto  Seguro  to  repair  hither^  to  assemble  the  necessary  hands 
for  establishing  a/a««ida,  and  to  protect  the  inhabitants  against 
the  Tapuyas.  It  accidentally  happened  timt  Captam  Benta  Lou- 
raizo  Vas  de  Abren  Lima,  an  inhabitant  of  Minas  Novas,  who 
with  twenty-two  armed  men  had  penetrated  from  the  frontiers 
of  the  Capitania  of  Minas  GeraSs,  along  the  banks  of  the  Me- 
curi  through  the  wilderness,  had,  just  at  this  time  reached 
the  sea  coast.  Jlis  unexpected  appearance  in  the  Villa  do  Port 
Allegre,  induced  the  minister  to  issue  orders  to  furnish  that 
enterprizing  Mineiro  with  people  requisite  to  form  a  passable 
road  through  those  forests,  in  the  route  which  he  had  taken.  I 
had  the  pleasure  to  learn  from  this  ingenious  man  the  particu- 
lars of  this  bold  and  dangerous  enterprise.  He  undertook  at 
his  own  expense  to  cut  a  path  through  the  woods  which  wi  th 
several  years  hard  labour  he  had  accomplished  with  the  assist- 
ance of  twenty-two  soldiers  and  armed  volunteers.  The  Cap- 
tain and  his  party  were  nearly  starved  in  their  progress 
through  the  wood,  having  nothing  to  subsist  on  but  what 
chance  threw  in  their  way.  Finally,  however,  they  succeeded 
in  their  undertaking  and  entered  Villa  de  Mucuri  amidst  the 
acclamations  and  feux  de  joye  of  the  inhabitants. 

It  was  now  determined  to  open  a  road  through  these  forests^ 
in  the  track  of  the  captain ;  and  to  tliis  end  they  waited  only 
the  arrival  of  the  high-bailiff.  By  degrees,  the  woodmen  who 
were  mostly  Indians,  arrived  and  were  set  to  work. 

Between  the  hills  of  Minas  Geraes  and  the  east  side  of  this 
wild  wilderness  onwards,  are  still  many  hordes  of  Aboriginal 
savages  to  be  met  with,  and  which  apparently  will  remain 
8ome  time  longer,  independent  of  the  Portuguese.  Measures 
are  taking  to  construct  roads  in  various  directions,  in  order  to 
convey  to  this  poor,  and  newly-planted  colony  the  products 
of  Minas,  and  to  obtain  a  communication  with  tlie  principal 
towns  and  the  sea.  As  the  rivers  afforded  the  speediest  passage,  it 
was  determined  to  form  these  roads  along  them.  One  has  . 
been  opened  to  Mucmiy  another  to  Bib  Grande  de  Bebnante, 
a  third  on  the  Bheos,  and  two  others  are  now  constructing  to 
EspiritO'SantOj  and  to  Itapemrim  on  to  Minas,  The  woods 
round  Mucuri  are  filled  with  the  Potachos  and  Botocudos. 
Higher  up  there  are  more  tribes  of  the  TapuyA  in  a  distant 
desert,  in  the  confines  of  which  reside  the  well-shaped,  comely 
Maconis^  the  Malalis,  and  others. 

The  Capi^chaSf  or  Caposchrlndiaxis,  Cumanackosy  Machacalis, 
^nd  Panhamis,  or  {Paniainis,)  are  found  in  the  surrounding 
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woods.  These  bnt  fonr  tribes  are  strongly  imiled  wkb  the 
Pata€ho€j  and,  joined  with  the  num^tius  BoiocudM,  aeeiire 
the  whole  track. /v.They  appear  to  resemble  eaeh  other  in 
jqieech^  customs,  and  occupationsy  and  also  in  sone  raeasw 
to  be  rdated  to  each  other;  many  of  tiie  Macoms  who  Uve 
itistinct  and  separate  hare  been  baptized.  The  Malalis  are  a 
much  weaker  race,  residing  at  a  good  distance  from  Rio  Do^ 
near  to  Passanlift.  The  speech  of  these  two  tribes  differ  widely 
from  each  other,  the  fifth  race  have  the  same  sh^ie,  cnstMns, 
and  speech,  and  bore  holes  in  their  under  lip  in  which  di^ 
put  a  thin  slip  of  cane  which  they  tinge  with  {Uruc&J  red. 
They  cut  their  hair  short  and  round  about  the  eyes ;  some  al^ 
«have  the  tops  of  their  heads :  they,  as  well  as  the  TapoffOi^ 
pcnnt  their  bodies  red  and  black.  They  also  believe  thunder 
to  be  a  supreme  Being,  which  they  call  Tapan^  a  name  which 
many  tribes,  and  amongst  others  the  Fart^,  as  well  as  the  coast 
tribe,  the  TUpis. 

After  staying  seven  days  at  diis  place  we  proceeded  on  our 
journey  in  the  cool  of  the  evening.  The  ftiM  moon  Aone 
serenely  bright  and  sparkled  on  the  still  surfoce  of  the  glassy 
sea,  compensating  for  the  dull  uniformity  of  the  road  over 
the  sandy  plain.  The  great  night-swaUow*  Aew  smoothly 
and  swiftly  over  us,  but  too  high  to  be  brought  down.  At 
break  of  day  we  descried  ViUa  VicogOy  which  consists  of 
about  one  hundred  houses;  beyond  which  we  noticed  the 
Pamara,  or  royal  council-house :  we  rode  thither,  and  found 
the  Ouv%dor  in  company  with  two  sea  captains,  Joz6  da  IVini* 
dade,  and  Silveira  Joz^  Manoel  de  Aranjo,  who  were  ap* 
pointed  by  government  to  make  astronomical  observations, 
and  form  a  chart  of  the  coast. 

Amongst  the  people  belonging  to  the  Ouvidorj  were  tes  or 
twelve  Botocudos  from  Belmonte,  and  a  young  Machacali,  the 
sight  of  these  Botocudos  thrilled  us  with  horror,  never  were 
such  disgusting,  strange,  ill-favoured  human  beings  ever  before 
seen.  Their  original  leader  resembled  a  huge  block  of  wood, 
lie  bad  his  under  lip  and  lap  of  his  ear  bored  through,  the  lip 
was  widely  stretched  forward,  the  ears  hung  dovm  to  his 
shoulders,  like  great  wings,  his  brown  body  was  covered  with 
filth ;  they  were,  however,  well  Ikmiliarized  to  the  Oiitndor, 
who  had  them  constantly  with  him  in  his  chamber,  in  order  the 

*  This  bird  is  ^non-descript  of  this  genas^  which  I  have  named  Cmim^ 
giu  OthereWf  from  its  r^isiog  itself  to  such  a  ooi^enible  hei^t  in  me  air, 
and  skimming  round  like  a  hawk.  It  is  twenty  two  inches  long»  has  a  rusty, 
xeddish,  dackHi)rown,  and  blackish-speckled  feather.  The  upper  feathers  of 
jt»  wing  are  a  blackish  brown,  specKled,  a  bhttkish,  broWn-spcdded  band 
(pet  across  its  breast. 


^betCtr  d^  g9isk  Uieir  ^onfideooe.  Most  g(  Iheae  Indians  bad 
8uCered  by  Uie  small  pax  wiib  iriUch  they  were  marked  all 
o^Fer  in  the  body^  and  whieb,  with  the  sickness  that  had  fol- 
livwad^  had  so  reduced  their  flesh  m  to  add  still  move  to  their 
disgdsting  and  revolting  appearance. 

As  the  Ouvidor  recommended  the  joHrney  to  the  Mucuri,  we 
first  proceeded  to  Caravellas  and  then  to  the  river  Alcobacak 
The  eanoe  glided  smoothly  along  the  Peruipe  which  winds 
eartteriy  to  the  sea,  in  a  laige  arm  of  which  it  falls  in  cen- 
lunefeioii  with  the  Goravellas.  Cocofr^palms  gr^w  abundaoitlT 
liere  and  give  the  land  a  pnrtictdarly  fine  character;  the  millc 
of*  the  nut  has  a  bitterish  cooling  taste,  hut  it  becomes  flat  and 
insipid  when  brought  to  Europe.  One  tree  will  produce  a 
httiidlred  fruits,  which  will  fetch  riK>ut  five  or  six  dollars^ 
Some  pfamtem  have  firom  300  to  400  of  these  trees,  and  render 
them  a  pnkfitable  otgoet  of  cultivataoo.  Akxig  the  shores,  the 
whole  way  is  covered  with  Conoearpua  aad  Jncennia,  the  bark 
of  whic^  is  sent  to  Rio  de  Janeiro.  A  tanner  at  Caravellas 
employs  ft  number  of  slaves  entiirely  for  the  purpose  of  collect^ 
ing  and  carrying  the  bark  of  these  trees,  which  is  called  G»* 
qimro^  There  is  also  another  speeies,  the  Mangae  vermelha, 
or  Conacarpus  racemoea,  used  in  tanning,  which  does  not 
grow  so  high,  and  abo  the  egg-shaped  leaf  Mangue  boftco, 
(Jricmeia  tomentoia^  die  laiger  bears  firutt  like  a  plumb,  and 
grows  taller  and  more  slender. 

Our  journey  towards  evening  became  very  pleasant :  we 
wiled  fi^m  one  creek  to  another,  for  between  Vicaga  and  Gmellot 
the  numtber  of  blands  covered  with  the  Mangiui^tree,  form  a 
com^te  labyrinth.  In  these  groves  the  screams  of  parrots 
were  heard,  they  were  of  the  species  of  the  Oirka,  the  Priltocact 
ocArocepl»{ti«  of  Linnsem,  or  .^Iriiaxoiitcitf  of  lAthaoL  The  sin* 
gnhur  loota  of  the  Afangi-tree  attracted  our  nottoe^  which  rise 
high  fi^m  the  trunk  and  bend  down  into  the  water,  where 
Ihey  imbed  themselves  agun  in  the  earth  and  form  a  bow  in 
every  direction.  On  the  bark  of  this  tree  a  small  ^ort  of 
oysten  and  the  speckled  crab,  (Araiu)  are  found  in  great 
faaotities. 

A  great  storm  with  heavy  rain  succeeding  we  were  glad  to 
proceed  to  Caravellas,  and  took  up  our  residence  with  the 
Oieeubr  in  the  house  of  the  Camara.  Casavellas  is  an  impor- 
tant trading  town  of  Torto  Seguro,  well  built  in  regular 
streets  wilb  excellent  shops,  but  is  unpaved  and  ovei^mwB 
with  grass;  a  good  church  stands  close  to  the  Caso  da  Ca- 
niar»-^aravelks  has  a  good  trade  in  the  natnral  productions 
of  th€  district,  such  as  Mandiocca-floar,  Cotton-wool,  &c 
About  d&jOOO  Alqnigwii  of  flour  are  sant  annually  tam  this 
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place  which  at  five  Patacas  the  Alquier  amounts  16  about 
^£25,000,  and  employs  several  ships  toPernambuco^  Bahia,  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  and  other  ports  on  the  east-side.  Thirty  or  forty 
small  vessels  are  also  in  use  so  that  frequent  opportunities 
offer  of  sending  letters  or  travelling  by  them  to  Rio. 

We  now  proceeded  some  miles  in  a  Canoe  after  which  we 
continued  our  journey  by  land ;  towards  evening  we  arrived 
at  the  fazenda  da  Pindoba  belonging  to  Senhor  Cardosa  where 
we  rested  for  tlie  night.  The  country  about  here  is  unculti-^ 
vated  and  full  of  impassible  woods  where  neither  plantation 
nor  house  is  to  be  found.  Near  Pindoba  we  passed  over  a 
small  brook  and  in  a  wood  of  thick  interwoven  trees  echoing 
with  the  various  notes  of  the  feathered  inhabitants,  wholly  un- 
known to  us,  we  heard  a  strange,  loud,  and  shrill  note,  followed 
by  five  or  six  others ;  these  noisy  inhabitants  of  the  wood  were 
in  a  company  together,  and  as  soon  as  one.  sent  forth  a  note 
all  the  rest  'j6ined  in  chorus.  Our  huntsman  felt  a  great  de- 
sire to  satisfy  his  eager  curiosity  and  sprung  directly  into  the 
thicket,  but  acting  incautiously  they  cost  him  much  trou* 
ble,  but  at  last  he  succeeded  in  securing  one  of  these 
screamers.  This  bird  the  Mascicapa  f>oc\feranSf  is  of  .the  size 
of  a  blackbird,  of  a  disagreeable  dirty  ash-grey  colour,  about 
ten  inches  long,  its  upper  feathers  deep  ash-grey,  the  under 
feathers  lighter,  breast  and  under  the  throat  deeper,  the  ends 
of  the  feathei*s  here  and  there  yellowish. 

The  Pomiguese  give  it  the  name  of  Sebastiam  and  in  the 
province  of  Minas  Geraes  the  forest  thrush,  Sabia  do  mato  vir' 

Sem,  We  soon  after  came  to  the  river  Alcoba9a  which  is 
ere  but  small ;  we  arrived  in  the  evening  at  the  fazenda  of 
Sen.  Munis  Cordero  and  on  the  north  shore  lies  another  be- 
longing to  the  minister  of  state ;  the  water  is  of  a  dusky  colour 
but  contains  stores  of  fish  amongst  which  is  abundance  of  Ja- 
caras ;  in  the  water  grows  the  Jhvim  Uniferum. 

Ponte  do  Gentio  has  a  fazenda  with  a  quantity  of  land  be- 
tenging  to  the  minister  of  state ;  here  a  Negro  had  killed  one 
of  the  tribe  of  the  Patachos  in  the  wood;  to  be  revenged  they 
way-laid  him  and  three  of  them  laid  him  dead  with  their  long 
arrows. 

At  present  six  families  of  the  Uhores  inhabitants  of  the 
Azores  reside  here  together  with  nine  Chinese ;  some  Negro 
slaves  and  a  Feitor  or  Steward.  The  Chinese  had  been  brought 
over  by  the  government  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  cultivlsite  tea, 
afterwards  some  were  brought  to  Caravellos  and  others  to  this 
place  to  work  as  day-labourers,  they  are  altogether  lazy  and 
at  first  did  but  little  work ;  they  live  together  in  a  small  house; 
some  of  themi  have  been  converted  and  married  to  young  In- 
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diaas.  They  neverthelesd  keep  up  the  customs  of  their  native 
country ;  their  feast  days  are  observed  with  all  due  ceremonies, 
they  eat  heartily  all  sorts  of  poultry,  and  have  little  diflSculty 
in  nnding  subsistance  in  the  woods  Their  cane  huts  are  very 
neat  and  cleaa;  their  beds  are  a  perfect  pattern  of  neatness, 
being  provided  with  fine  white  hangings,  hung  in  a  most  taste- 
ful manner  looped  up  with  brass-hooks,  these  beds  make  a 
striking  contrast  with  their  poverty  stricken  reed  huts  in  which 
they  are  placed. 

The  Chinese  sleep  on  a  fine  reed  mat,  and  rest  their  beads 
on  a  small  round  cushion,  we  saw  them  eat  their  dinner  of 
rice  after  their  Chinese  fashion  with  two  chop«sticks,  they  re- 
ceived us  civilly'when  we  visited  them,  and  in  but  indifferent 
Portuguese,  spoke  in  exalted  terms  of  their  beloved  country, 
and  how  much  superior  it  was  to  the  Brazils.  They  opened  their 
chests  and  shewed  us  some  ^soarse  porcelain  and  a  great  many 
fiuis  which  they  had  brought, with  them  for  sale,  on  arrival,  and 
had  kept  with  very  great  ci|Ere.  We  penetrated  into  the  woods 
widi  our  huntsmen  and.WLt^  some  lazy  Mamelukes  who  lived 
at  this  place.  A  quantity  of  game  was  killed,  amqngst  which 
was  the  great  sloth  (Bradypus  tridactyJus)  of  Linn. 

Here  we  were  very  near  having  the  misfortune  to  lose  M. 
Freyreis ;  he  went  out  in  the  morning  to  enjoy  the  chace,  but 
did  not  return  as  usiial  at  noon ;  evening  came  on,  and  dark- 
ness spread  around,  yet  he  did  not  appear.  Our  anxiety  in- 
creased each^minute,  I  sent  people  out  in  various  directions  to 
fire  off  their  pieces,  in  order  to  give  him  signals  where  to  find 
them.  At  last  we  heard  at  a  distance  the  weak  sound  of  a 
gun  let  off.  We  dispatched  the  Indians  quickly  with  lighted 
torches  towards  the  spot  firom  whence  the  sound  proceeded ; 
fortunately  they  found  the  object  of  our  deep  anxiety,  and 
brought  him  back  safely  to  us  at  midnight.  Fatigued  and 
entirely  exhausted  he  reached  the  FazendGf  and  related  to  us 
his  dangerous  adventure ;  he  was  invited  by  a  pleasing  spot  to 
follow  the  windings  of  a  narrow  path  which  suddenly  broke 
off,  he  went  farther  and  farther,  and  when  he  sought  to  return 
he  had  wholly  lost  the  direction  of  the  path..  The  day  was 
now  rapidly  declining,  and  as  he  went  further  on  he  marked 
Uie  trees,  in  order  to  find  out  where  he  had  before  been; 
however,  all  his  endeavours  to  regain  the  path  were  fruitless, 
he  at  length  ascended  a  hill,  hoping  by  a  more  extended  view 
better  to  find  his  way :  this  also  was  of  no  avail,  on  all  sidefi 
he  saw  only  the  impervious  untrodden  wood.  At  last  he  came 
to  a  brook,  and  followed  its  course  in  the  expectation  of 
reaching  ^oftacoy  and  by  its  shore  of  finding  his  way  back 
to  tihe  Faxenda ;  Uiis  too  fiuled  him,  the  brook  soon  ending 
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m  a  fwamp.  HIh  slCoatioR  was  now  alarmf flf  to  the  highest 
degree,  euC  off  from  aH  means  of  subsistence  and  sucGmu*, 
heated  by  the  fatigue  of  the  ramble,  drenched  with^  the 
waters  he  had  to  wade  through  hi  the  wtiedii,  he  sttnk  to  the 
ground.  The  gloom  now  came  en,  and  he  built  hiimeelf  s 
hut  of  palmJeaves ;  the  musquitos  teased  him*  so  cmelijr  tliat 
sepose  was  hnpossiUe.:  adifed  to  wbieh  he  was  kept  awake  by 
the  dvead  of  visits  ftom  the.  savages  and  the  wild  b^islb,  the 
more  so  as  he  was  not  provided  with  the  means  ef  mak^g  a 
five  to  scare  them  swii^;-  be  had  therefore  resirfved  to  wait 
with  patience  the  retming  day,  althougti  he  had' but  mown- 
fal  eoDpectations-  to  enoourage  him  in  the  hope  that  hfe  shoald 
tlwii  l>e  able  bysomeforsonate  circnmstaiiee  better  to  succeed, 
and  being  also  but  indiflR^enllly  provided  with  powder  and 
siMt,  he  no  longer  had  the  means  of  proteeth^  Ms  life.  Iti 
Ais  terrifyfaig  situation  be  at  lengtli  heanl  with  ineemresaible 
joy  oor  signsUs  at  Pbnte  de  Gmtto.  Revived  by  new^  h^es  he 
BOW  sprang  up,  and  fired  two  shots  in  answer,  which  by  the 
atsUness  of  the  might,  as  we  before  obsetTed^  we  ftrtoittflelf 
heank 
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THE  EdUort  t/  tki  London  Uumal  of  Vwoget  md  l\meU  htatmk^  t9  U^ 
hdbre  his  rcfukrt  a  tranfktUm  iff  eigfU  of  tm  eighteet^  CkapUn  ^  mhick  ike 
trtiueU  of  Prince  Maximilian  art  to  consist^, together  with  accurate  copki  of 
thepkiet cotmededwith  thou  chofters: 

^mM of  the ekaptemhtofie •not' ^t  appeared  in  the  origimd  Cimm^  Iftd^oerff 
4gpected  til  a^fem  weehe  when  9iir  cv/^  wm  kdeljf'tnmmiHed'from  Umioburght 
tie.  Pwhlic  may  therrfore  calculate  on  the  cwtpletion'of  the  vfofk^  thenu^ath 
4fier  nextf  when  a.  collection  of  Engravings  will  be  given  simikr  to  thoee*  which 
aocompany  the  present  manber. 

The  Mhp  wkiokbu  UUgkneis  ^as  givenwith  his  first  volume  being  cof^hsedly 
eopmdfrom  Mr.  Arrmmmith^s  MapofSouthAmerkAoffbrding.nonooeltjfto  the 
JSi^uI.  Public  k^s  not  been  oopisd. 
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*  LIST  OF  PLATES. 

1.  CAmm  LouRBNZo.and  his  Party  of  Mln«rot  oiakins'  a  path  or  roail 
^wougfa  the  woodiy  whose  laxuriaace  and  ioipeiietrable  chanict^*  cannot  ^ 
Ml  to  aaCODish  even  fiuMpean «.*     si 

2.  APufisladiaa  Fanily  n  their-Hut.  The  sinpUcity  of  wfalcbacjCbrda  mtk 
the  genial  character  of  the  cUmate,  but  equally  suqprbins  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Eurofo L f 

^  A  BMtyoff  ikft  mmm  pcMecnisd  ud  uafoftimateHnlos  od  thiir.SfafSh 

thxxweh  a  iMih  in  their  imp^natnihle  priinltife' Woods *^  t 

4.  Bmrilian  Country  House  at  Paraihaytrepresenting  also  the  arboraceous 

flpd  pictaiite^ue  cbamcter  of  the  Oountty •••  U 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


After  a  slumber  of  ages^  and  an  abject  submission  to  a 
yoke  of  priestcraft  which  degraded  the  Spanish  name 
below  the  standard  of  the  human  character,  Spain  has 
assumed  an  imposing  attitude,  which  renders  every  fact 
connected  with  that  country  deeply  interesting  to  the  whole 
civilized  world. 

The  Editor  of  this  Journal  has  therefore  great  satisfac- 
tion in  submitting  to  his  readers  two  original  works  on 
Spain — one  performed  by  a  gentleman  connected  with  the 
Commissariat  attached  to  the  British  army  in  the  late 
war,  and  the  other  a  Sketch  of  the  state  of  Spain  on  cer- 
tain interesting  points,  but  valuable  as  the  result  of  recent 
observation. 

Neither  of  them  were  written  for  the  public  eye,  but  on 
that  account  they  will  be  deemed  more  valuable  ;  because 
it  too  often  happens  that  Travels  written  for  publication, 
are  accommodated  to  public  prejudices,  and  assume  a  for- 
mality of  style  and  manner  incompatible  with  the  pleasure 
afforded  by  this  species  of  composition,  when  it  results 
from  the  unsophisticated  feelings  of  the  writer,  derived 
from  local  circumstances. 


IV  ADVERTISEMENT. 

These  works  being  preferred  on  account  of  their  tempo- 
rary interest,  Pertusier's  Travels  round  Constantinople, 
and  some  other  important  works  in  preparation,  are  de- 
ferred for  another  month. 

Arrangements  are  making  to  introduce  some  of  the  late 
Travels  in  Egypt,  which  have  led  to  so  many  very  inte* 
resting  discoveries  in  the  antiquities  of  that  country ;  and 
&e  Editor  hopes  to  be  able/ within  three  or  four  months,  to 
lay  before  his  readers  the  result  of  (he  penditig  Voyage  in 
the  region  of  Baffin's  Bay. 

* 

London,  June  10,  1820. 
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Iff  the  month  of  October,  1812,  I  bid  adiea  to  my  father  and 
old  friends,  and  stepped  into  the  mail  coach,  in  College  Green, 
Dublin,  for  Cork*  Here  I  fell  asleep  with  regretful  niminations, 
it  being  the  first  time  in  m^  life  that  I  had  ever  travelled, 

I  Was  supported  in  the  trial  of  this  separation,  by  the  prospect 
of  gratifying  my  curiosity  in  seeing  foreign  countries,  and  acting 
my  part  under  Lord  Wellington.  I  considered  myself  as  now 
begrioning  the  world  on  my  own  account,  and  I  indulged  in  the 
hopes  of  becoming  a  more  useful  member  of  society,  and  even- 
tually of  relating  my  adventures,  on  my  return  home,  to  all  my 
friends,  around  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield's  fire-side. 

We  arrived  in  the  morning,  about  eight  o'clock,  at  Kilkenny, 
where  we  were  much  enlivened  by  a  good  cheerful  fire  and 
breakfast,  I  travelled  inside,  yet  found  it  very  cold,  and  one  of 
the  outside  passengers  was  nearly  frozen  to  death  during  the 
night.  Kilkenny  coal  emits  no  smoke,  and,  when  lighted,  whick 
takes  more  trouble  than  the  common  coal,  it  produces  a  very 
strong  heat,  and  leaves  no  ashes.  After  breakfast,  we  again  went 
into  the  coach,  and  I  was  not  a  little  amused  at  observing  the 
delightful  country  we  passed  through.  There  were  many  passen- 
gers who  came  and  went  during  the  day,  but  they  were  all  silent, 
except  one  man,  who  talked  like  a  parrot,  for  his  tongue  never 
ceased  from  the  time  he  came  into  the  coach  until  he  left  it.  He 
dwelt  much  on  the  mail  being  robbed,  and  assured  us  it  was 
likely  to  be  our  case.  This  he  seemed  to  enjoy,  so  that  one 
would  have  thought  he  wished  it.  **  As  soon  as  nignt  fell,  perhaps 
some  troop  of  banditti  would  start  out  from  the  road  side  and 
attack  us.''  In  consequence,  I  kept  a  good  look  out  for  every 
clump  of  trees  that  grew  near  the  road  side  (as  Ireland  had  beea 
much  disturbed  of  late)  and  my  fancy  would  sometimes  picture 
their  hats  moving  among  the  trees. 
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A  story  which  he  told  as  seemed  to  alann  the  other  passengers^ 
particularly  as  we  were  hastening  to  the  very  place  where  the  rob- 
bery happened.  The  coach  carrying  the  mail,  about  two  years 
ago,  accompanied  by  twenty  dragoons,  had  gone  on  very  well, 
until  the  dragoons,  who  were  first,  were  suddenly  dismounted^  by 
the  horses  tumbling  over  a  rope  tied  across  the  road.  The  dra- 
goons, little  accustomed  to  be  unhorsed  in  this  secret  way,  were 
alarmed,  and  a  shot  being  fired  in  amongst  them,  they  took  to 
their  heels,  leaving  their  horses  behind,  together  with  tbeir  com* 
manding  officer,  who  fainted  away  with  fright.  The  guard  being 
Xiext  shot  at,  was  wounded,  and  contrived  to  limp  away  with  the 
coachman,  who,  in  his  account  of  the  enemy,  magnified  them  to 
four  hundred  men,  completely  equipped,  with  hats  towering  like 
a  church  steeple.  Now  our  informer,  to  prove  the  genius  of  his 
countrymen,  reported  that  it  had  all  been  contrived  by  a  single 
man^  with  fifteen  or  twenty  hats  placed  on  a  wall ;  he  had  three 
'  or  four  pistols,  which  he  fired  alternately  from  behind  the  hats, 
as  if  a  body  of  men  were  really  firing.  The  coachman  seeing 
this,  concluded  that  a  party  of  the  rebels  were  there  concealed, 
and  reported  accordingly.  The  robber,  of  course,  bad  sufficient 
time  to  plunder  every  thing ;  but  what  became  of  the  passengers 
we  were  not  told.  We  kept  a  good  look-out  for  the  wall,  which 
we  safely  passed,  and  I  thought  it  might  have  been  a  well-chosen 
place  to  make  such  an  attempt,  as  the  wall  was  twelve  or  thirteen 
feet  above  the  road,  and  the  ground  inside  not  more  than  four  or 
five  feet  from  the  top  of  the  wall :  however,  we  arrived,  at  seven 
o'clock,  safe  at  Clonmell. 

At  the  second  stage  from  Clonmell,  we  came  to  Fermoy,  one 
of  the  handsomest  towns,  perhaps,  in  Europe.  It  was  princi- 
pally laid  out  and  built  by  a  Mr.  Anderson,  Banker  and  Architect, 
and  who,  I  am  since  informed,  has  much  improved  it.  About 
ten  o'clock  at  night,  we  arrived  at  Cork,  winding  delightfully 
along  the  river  Lee  for  some  miles.  Cork  is  120  Irish  miles 
from  Dublin,  and  we  were  twenty-six  hours  on  the  road  :  the 
roads  were  very  good  the  whole  distance,  but  the  times  for  break- 
fast and  dinner  were  badly  regulated ;  for,  though  we  breakfasted 
at  eight  in  the  morning,  we  did  not  dine,  or  halt  any  where  to 
refresh,  until  seven  in  the  evening. 

At  Fermoy  I  had  met  my  friend,  Mr.  David  Gordon,  one  of  the 
assistant  surgeons  of  the  regiment  I  was  going  to  join.  We 
afterwards  kept  company  all  the  way,  until  oar  an:ival  on  board 
the  Alfred.  Next  morning,  I  went  out  to  see  the  captain,  and 
find  out  an  old  friend,  Mr.  T.,  with  whom  I  went  to  change  my 
money  for  Spanish  dollars.  This  I  did  at  6«.  3d.  each,  by  which 
I  lost  Is.  9d.  in  every  dollar.  Here  I  must  obsen'e,  to  the  dis- 
grace of  our  moralization^  that  those  are  most  imposed  upon 


mhohBiwe  the  least  protection.  It  h  a  blemish  id  die  character 
of  Coric  and  other  sea-port  towns,  that  we  must  submit  to  the 
money-changers,  who  will  give  for  dollars  five  shillings  apiece, 
and  sell  them  again  at  a  most  enormous  profit.  This  is  a  parti- 
cular hardship  on  the  soldier,  who  must  take  money  with  him 
wherever  he  is  going,  where  another  person  can  take  goods.  To 
a  mercantile  man  it  will  often  be  a  gain, 'instead  of  a  loss.  In 
fact,  where  men  have  been  fighting  hard,  or  in  danger  of  their 
lives  at  every  step,  their  coniforts  should  be  made  more  on  an 
equality  with  the  rest  of  the  community;  but  the  very  reverse  is  the 
case. 

In  the  afternoon,  Gordon  and  I  went  down  to  Cove,  eight  or 
DJne  miles  from  Cork ;  it  is  situated  on  an  island,  and  is  the  ge- ' 
neral  rendezvous  for  ships  of  war.  We  arrived  at  seven  o'clock 
io  the  evening,  having  walked  through  a  country,  the  scenery  of 
which  is  beautiful.  Here  we  found  at  an  hotel  several  officers  of 
the  20th.  Colonel  Ross  was  to  command  the  land  forces,  which 
were  composed  of  the  sixth  and  twentieth  regiments.  Having  - 
arrived  on  board  the  Alfred,  a  seventy-four  gun  ship,  armed  en 
flute,  we  sent  word  to  Colonel  Ross,  then  at  supper.  He 
appointed  us  to  the  Dover,  of  twenty-four  guns.  Here,  for 
want  of  room,  I  was  obliged  to  have  my  bed  in  Captain  ftussell's 
cabin  :  he  was  very  friendly  to  me,  as  were  all  the  other  officers. 
I  slept  but  little,  not  being  accustomed  to  the  rolling  of  a  ship, 
aod  my  thoughts  occupied  with  the  immense  size  of  the  Alfred 
and  the  Regulus^  a  sixty-four,  with  their  large  guns  run  out  at 
the  port-holes. 

Next  morning  early  I  mounted  up  to  the  quarter-deck  to  look 
round  me,  and  seeing  a  gentleman  in  a  blue  coat,  I  took  him  for 
a  midshipman,  and  entered  freely  into  conversation  with  him, 
and  he  with  me.  I  asked  him  several  questions  relative  to  the 
Davy,  all  of  which  he  answered  with  great  good  humour.  After 
breakfast,  I  again  went  on  deck,  when  I  saw  this  supposed  mid* 
shipman  come  outof  his  cabin  in  full  navy  uniform,  two  epau- 
lettes, and  a  cross  on  his  breast.  I  was,  of  course,  surprised  to 
find  him  the  captain  of  our  vessel.  He  then  gave  his  orders  to 
clear  the  pennants,  which  was  done  in  a  moment,  like  clock- 
work. This  was  for  making  signals.  Then  he  ordered  two  sailors 
before,  for  having  struck  each  other.  This  was  preparatory  to 
some  hard  duty.  He  also  gave  notice,  before  all  the  crew,  that 
if  men  fell  out  amongst  each  other,  or  bad  any  cause  of  com- 
plaint, they  should  report  it,  and  not  revenge  their  own  .wrongs, 
so  as  to  be  both  judges  and  executioners.  In  short,  if  he  ever 
again  found  any  man  to  strike  another,  he  would  order  him  to  be 
soandly  flogged  ;  but  in  this  instance  he  was  lenient,  from  its 
heing  the  first  ofifence.    The  captain  concluded  by  «ldiogi  that 
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any  complaint  should  be  properly  investigated,  and  the  injured 
party  indemnified  as  far  as  possible.  The  whole  crew  seemed 
perfectly  contented  at  the  justness  of  this  proceeding. 

It  was  evident  that  hb  men  were  fond  of  him  :  oM  of  the 
sfdlors  told  me  afterwards  that  he  had  sailed  nineteen  years  under 
him,  and  never  knew  him  to  punish  a  man  without  the  crew  being 
convinced  of  the  justice  of  it,  nor  did  he  ever  punish  cruelly. 
He  was,  however,  when  necessity  compelled,  very  strict,  and 
then  he  punished  with  severity.  This  kind  of  management 
made  him  respected  and  beloved,  both  by  those  who  were  under 
his  command,  and  those  who  were  merely  lookers  on.  His  orders 
were  ebeyed  with  alacrity,  more  from  esteem  for  his  character 
than  from  fear.  Many  of  our  navy  officers,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
tyrannize  over  tlieur  men,  so  that  they  tremble  at  an  order,  and 
fear  actually  prevents,  in  some  degree,  the  punctual  execution  of 
it ;  whereas,  on  board  tbb  ship,  every  command  was  obeyed  with 
ease,  and  the  duty  of  the  ship  moved  forward  without  noise  or 
confusion,  juat  as  if  no  order  had  been  given. 

My  baggage  not  having  arrived,  I  was  obliged  to  go  on  shore, 
and  during  my  absence  the  fleet  sailed,  which  put  me  to  a  serious 
inconvenience.  I  was  in  a  lonely  situation,  without  one  single 
Individual  that  I  knew,  and  having  changed  my  dollars  at  Cork 
for  69.  3d.  apiece,  I  was  obliged  to  pay  them  away  here  at  fo, 
each.  I  met  here,  however,  a  friendly  man,  formerly  a  chief 
magistrate  in  Jamaica :  he  had  been  a  planter,  and,  although 
yearly  sbity  years  of  age,  he  had  come  to  Ireland,  to  marry  a  sister 
of  Lord  N.  He  was  now  on  his  return  to  Jamaica,  to  dispose 
of  his  property,  meaning  to  live  in  Ireland  with  his  young  wife. 
He  was  very  rich,  and  paid  eighty  guineas  for  hb  passage.  I 
often  dined  on  board  his  ship,  with  the  captain,  who  invited  me. 
'Here  I  also  met  with  an  officer  named  Wrixon,  and  his  family, 
who  was  going  to  Quebec  to  join  his  regiment,  the  98th  foot. 
Lieutenant  W.  went  every  day  to  Cork,  and  I  was  frequently 
invited  to  dinner  with  him.  They  were,  indeed,  a  happy  and 
virtuous  family. 

Cove  b  pleasantly  situated  on  an  island,  facing  the  entrance  of 
the  harbour,  which  is  defended  by  Camden  and  Carlble  forts,  ope 
on  each  side*  Spike  island,  almost  in  the  mouth  of  the  entrance, 
wo|ild  blow  any  enemy's  ship  out  of  the  water,  as  it  is  well  de- 
fended with  four  hundred  great  guns,  and  others  were  adding  to 
it  whei^  I  left  it  This  harbour,  which  is  the  general  rendezvous 
for  all  ships  and  fleets  bound  westward,  is  suflicient  to  contain 
more  than  a  thousand  sail,  with  depth  of  water  for  any  size.  I 
met  here  an  old  school-fellow,  going  out  as  a  volunteer  after  the 
6th  foot.  His  name  was  M»  His  brother  Ralph  was  then  a 
lieutenant  in  it. 


.  Having  been  delayed  near  a  fortnighty  Cox  aod  I  were  ordered 
on  board  a  transport  bound  for  Lisbon.  She  was  a  large  ship  of 
four  hundred  tons,  and  commaDded  by  a  tyrant  of  a  captain,  who 
ever  flogged  his  men  unmercifully,  but  particularly  his  cabin  boy. 
Here  we  laid  in  a  stock  for  ourselves,  of  biscuit,  coffee,  sugar, 
butter,  &c.  but  took  no  meat,  as  our  rations  were  thought  suffi* 
cient,  all  of  us  liking  salt  meat,  and  expecting  to  make  the  run 
to  JLdsboo  in  seven  days. 

Being  now  on  board  a  large  and  roomy  ship,  I  proceeded  to 
take  a  view  of  my  companions.  There  was  Lieutenant  Cox,  of 
the  Rifle  Corps,  returning  to  join  his  regiment  in  Spain,  having 
just  recovered  from  a  severe  wound  in  his  arm ;  R.  a  volunteer  for 
any  regiment  that  would  take  him :  he  was  a  rough  Irish  lad^ 
of  good  family,  with  some  money,  and  a  letter  of  reconnnenda- 
tion  from  the  Marquis  of  Waterford  to  Marshal  Beresford.  Also 
Mrs.  H.,  Miss  H.,  and  two  children.  Mrs.  H.  was  the  wife  of 
A  quarter-master  in  the  Fusileers,  but  though  he  did  not  wish 
her  to  run  the  dangerous  chances  of  war,  natural  affection  led 
her  to  make  this  voyage  to  join  him. 

1812.  Nov.  5. — We  sailed  out  of  Cove  Harbour  atone  o'^clocl^ 
under  a  grand  salute  of  twenty-one  guns  from  every  fort  and 
ship  of  war  in  the  harbour.  The  compliment  was  not  in  honour 
of  us,  but  from  its  being  the  anniversary  of  the  gunpowder 
plot.  Towards  night  we  lost  sight  of  land^  and  I  was  highly 
amused  at  surveying  the  roeky  coast  of  Ireland.  It  seemed  cur 
rious  to  me,  that  shipping  could  find  out  the  entrance  of  Cove 
Harbour.  I  could  see  no  mark  to  steer  by,  the  mouth  or 
entcance  being  only  a  mile  wide.  As  night  advanced,  I  viewed 
the  receding  shore  with  a  degree  of  regret  no  pen  can  describe. 
A  melancholy  gloom  had  likewise  spread  over  all  the  soldiers^ 
except  those  who  had  been  abroad  before.  The  inhabitants  of 
Spitzbergen  prefer  their  horrid  country  and  half-starved  condi- 
tion, to  any  other  in  the  world.  Custom,  however,  wears  an^ay 
the  regret  of  leaving  it,  and  life  is  supported  by  a  power,  Hopc^ 
without  which,  man  would  sink,  as  it  were,  to  a  nonenti^. 

As  the  night  fell,  our  spirits  gradually  lowered,  and  all  was 
silience,  except  the  whistling  of  the  wind  in  the  shrouds,  and 
the  cursing  olf  the  Captain.  Such  delights  altogether  prevented 
us  from  sleeping  this  night. 

NcVm  6.— This  morning  the  weather  was  fair,  and  I  had  lebure 
to  count  the  number  of  ships  in  the  fleet.  These,  amounting  to 
thirty  sail,  were  under  the  convoy  of  a  frigate  of  forty-four  guns. 
Mrs.  H.  went  to  bed,  when  she  got  on  board,  very  ill,  and  never 
recovered  till  we  came  within  view  of  Belem  Castle,  near  Lis- 
bon. Our  principal  amusement  on  board  was  playing  draughts^ 
and  every  one  being  sick,  except  Cox  and  I^  we  used  to  ait  at 
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this  game  for  hours  together.  I  was  frequently  amused  at  seeing 
the  porpoises  tumbling  and  rolling  about ;  but  could  never  pene- 
trate one  of  them  with  a  musket  ball,  though  I  hit  several. 

We  now  lived  principally  on  biscuits  buttered,  and  coffee ;  but 
the  greatest  relish  was  a  dish  of  potatoes ;  these  we  purchased 
from  the  carpenter  daily,  who  had  laid  in  an  ample  provision. 
Poor  R.  was  taken  very  ill,  and  we  had  but  little  mirth  or  wit, 
as  all  were  sick  about  us.  On  the  seventh  of  November,  the 
wind  changed  directly  in  our  teeth^  and  now  our  real  troubles 
were  to  begin. 

On  the  night  of  the  seventh  of  November,  the  wind  rose  to  a 
perfect  hurricane,  so  as  effectually  to  drown  the  noise  of  our  curs- 
ing captain^  who,  however,  gave  the  men  two  or  three  drams  a 
piece.  From  this  time,  sleep  and  I  parted,  till  our  arrival  on 
shore.  The  dismal  noise  in  the  rigging  reverberated  as  if 
against  a  forest,  in  one  continued  roar.  The  waves  came 
rolling  towards  us,  in  mountains  piled  on  each  other;  the  sea 
appeared  white  as  snow,  and  we  could  hardly  see  the  illumina* 
tion  of  the  ship  cutting  the  water,  unless  by  the  brightness 
from  the  white  foam,  which  gave  a  partial  lustre  to  the  scene. 
When  the  lightning  ceased,  the  tremendous  thunder  which 
accompanied  it,  stunned  our  ears,  till  the  sounds  seemed  to  roll, 
at  last,  to  some  other  world.  One  of  the  flashes  struck  the 
water,  close  by  us,  and  disappeared,  leaving,  in  appearance, 
a  thick  vapour  after  it.  We  could  do  nothing  but  look  on,  and 
hold  firm  to  the  ship's  sides  ;  this  was  preferable  to  lying  in  bed, 
where  one  could  have  no  comfort.  The  straining  of  the  ship's 
timbers,  continually  creaking,  as  she  rolled  from  side  to  side, 
we  all  preferred  the  deck  to  the  cabin*  The  rain  came  down  in 
torrents,  and  the  lightning,  when  taking  leave  of  us,  seemed  to 
set  the  whole  atmo3phere  in  a  blaze^  -so  that  we  could  distinctly 
^ee  as  in  the  day  time. 

I  now  found  what  an  excellent  seaman  our  captain  was  ;  he 
certainly  kept  the  ship  steaidy,  when  he  directed  the  helm,  and 
he,  with  the  mate,  who,  bv  the  bye,  would  joke  with  him  now 
and  then  on  his  tenaper,  kept  watch  about.  In  such  a  time, 
the  wrong  direction  of  the  helm  would  have  sunk  the  vessel,  and 
now  it  required  quick  work  to  alter  the  windlass,  on  such  a  dark 
and  tempestuous  night,  where  hardly  the  oldest  sailor  could  keep 
bis  feet. 

On  the  morning  of  the  eighth,  the  captain  told  us  we  were  in 
the  Atlantic,  approaching  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  While  he  was 
speaking,  the  ship  made  a  heel,  and  going  almost  on  her  side, 
I  lost  my  hold,  and  was  driven  with  amazing  force  against  the 
capstern,  and  from  thence  to  the  •ther  side  of  the  ship  against 
pne  of  the  maiii  beatns*    It  proved  my  protection  from  the  sea^ 
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tor  had  I  been  driven  against  the  boarding  only,  it  must  have 
given  way,  and  I  should  have  been  plunged  Into  the  abyss^  with-* 
out  the  most  distant  probability  of  succour.  The  captain  was 
quite  surprised  when  he  found  I  was  not  dead  ;  my  bead  and 
shoulder  were  severely  cut,  and  bled  profusely ;  but  they  did  not 
occasion  any  pain,  after  being  dressed,  and  I  was  well  in  a  few 
days. 

Next  day,  the  weather  cleared  a  little,  but  our  captain  was 
nearly  put  beside  himself,  when  he  saw  Cox  and  I  sit  down  to 
draughts.  He  insisted  we  should  throw  them  overboard ;  we  de- 
murred ;  he  begged,  intreated,  and  would  have  used  violeuce,  if 
he  durst ;  but,  seeing  his  agitation,  we  complied,  highly  amused 
to  think,  that  the  greatest  brutes  and  tyrants  are  often  the  most 
pusillanimous.  We  continued  our  course,  as  well  as  constantly 
tacking  could  do  it,  until  the  tenth,  when  we  were  able  to  take 
an  observation,  the  sun  appearing  at  intervals. 

We  determined  to  make  much  of  this  day,  having  been  nearly 
starved  for  want  of  our  dinners,  every  day,  which,  however,  it 
was  impossible  for  any  one  to  get  ready.  So  to  work  we  fell, 
to  assist  the  cook ;  but,  when  dinner  was  brought  in,  we  found 
ourselves  unable  to  keep  the  things  on  the  table,  and,  at  one 
swing  of  the  vessel,  our  soup,  that  had  cost  us  so  much  pains, 
was  thrown  ofif  the  table.  We  contrived  to  save  the  meat,  and 
sat  on  the  chairs  which  were  lashed  to  the  cabin  floor ;  we  held 
by  them  for  fear  of  being  upset,  but  R.'s  chair  suddenly  giving 
way,  hit  the  table  so  hard,  that  it  knocked  all  the  things  ofl; 
so  that  plates,  glasses,  and  tureens,  all  weut  smash  in  one  uni^ 
versal  wreck.  The  captain  cursed  us  for  our  awkwardness, 
but,  having  his  own  plate  between  his  knees,  wliile  endeavouring 
to  save  a  decanter  of  brandy,  he  suddenly  lost  his  hold,  and  all 
his  service  went  in  the  same  way.  We  had  now  fairly  the  laugh 
at  him ; — however,  to  make  up  matters,  he  treated  us  with  a 
bottle  of  excellent  Malaga  wine,  and  so  we  parted  for  that  time. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twelfth,  we  observed  the  frigate  of 
which  we  were  in  charge,  crowding  all  sail.  We  concluded 
she  was  going  to  leave  us,  but  our  captain  cleared  up  this  point. 
She  bad  made  signals  to  keep  close  together,  which  imported  that 
an  enemy  was  in  view.  In  about  an  hour  she  was  out  of  sight ; 
though  not  half  the  sails  were  set  that  any  of  our  fleet  had,  at 
twelve  o'clock  we  came  up  with  her  aud  another  ship ;  they  were 
lying  to  $  the  stranger  proved  to  be  a  friend.  I  was  not  a  little 
astonished  at  the  distance  sailors  can  see  at  sea,  for  they  had 
made  the  discovery  a  full  hour  before  we  could  espy  them,  even 
with  glasses.  When  we  joined  them,  the  stranger  ^went  his  own 
course,  and  we  continued  ours. 
.   On  the  morning  of  the  fifteenth,  we  had  a  glimpse  of  the 
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coast  of  Spain,  and,  in  the  afternoon,  could  see  the  entrance  fo^ 
C<nrunna.  At  first,  the  coast  appeared  as  a  mist  on  the  edge  of 
the  horizon  ;  afterwards,  it  assumed  a  blueish  hue,  and  seemed 
to  be  rising,  as  we  approached  nearer.  We  could  distinguish 
the  broken  mountains,  and  at  last  the  trees,  houses,  &c.  And 
now  the  wind  having,  to  our  great  joy,  shifted  to  the  north-east, 
we  ran  before  it,  till  the  morning  of  the  17th,  when  we  came  within 
view  of  the  Rock  of  Lisbon,  whieh  at  first  seegied  to  be  only  a 
blue  speck.  We  had  lost  sight  of  the  fleet,  some  days  before, 
but  now  fell  in  with  numbers  of  shipping  crowding  in  and  out 
of  the  Tagus.  As  we  approached  the  shore,  we  found  it  adorned 
with  Tillages  that  looked  delightful ;  the  convents  appeared 
beautiful  beyond  any  thing  I  could  have  imagined,  and  we  might 
indistinctly  mark  the  oranges  on  the  trees.  To  add  to  all  this^ 
the  day  was  fine  and  the  weather  inviting.  We  had  asked  the 
captain,  on  coming  in  view  of  the  rock,  whether  we  should  be 
able  to  breakfast  on  shore;  he  thought  we  might;  we  were, 
however,  so  long  in  turning  round  the  rock,  that  we  gave  up  the 
idea,  but  determined  to  dine  on  shore,  if  possible. 

And  now  I  was  completely  gratified  with  every  thing  I  beheld  | 
we  took  up  a  pilot,  as  usual,  and  the  boat  that  he  came  in  wa9 
the  first  thing  that  rivetted  our  observation.  It  was  very  large  and 
shaped  like  a  canoe,  sharp  at  both  ends ;  it  rose  eight  or  ten  feet 
out  of  the  water,  being  turned  in  like  the  head  of  a  fiddle,  and 
the  cnt*water  dotted  with  large  inch-headed  nails  which  stuck 
out  above  an  inch  and  a  half.  This  cut-water  went  up  to  the 
top  of  both  fiddle-heads.  The  boat  might  contain  about  thirty 
men  ;  it  was  painted  with  many  gay  colours,  and  sailed  with  a 
rapidity  I  had  not  witnessed  before.  One  of  these  pilot-boats 
was  in  danger  of  being  lost,  very  near  us,  among  the  breakers, 
but  they  hauled  down  their  sail  just  in  time,  when  not  more 
than  five  or  six  yards  from  them.  When  they  saw  themselves 
running  among  the  breakers,  the  boatmen  set  up  the  most  fright- 
ful cries. 

This  sand-bank  lies  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  is, 
probably,  formed  by  the  mud  which  is  brought  down,  as  is 
usual,  coming  in  contact  with  the  ocead.  When  we  passed 
it,  we  came  round  by  Fort  St.  Julian  and  Bougie ;  the  last 
situated  on  a  sand«bank  in  the  river.  It  is  shaped  much  like 
one  of  our  Martello  towers.  Fort  St.  Julian  can  boast  of  a  veiy 
strong  battery,  but  it  appears  to  be  the  only  'defence  of  the  j 
harl)our.  The  city  of  Lisbon  was  about  eight  miles  up  the 
river,  with  Belam  Castle  projecting  into  the  river.  Buenos 
Ayres,  the  highest  part  of  Lisbon,  now  appeared  a  sort  of  mag- 
nificent crest,  and  the  landscape  from  this  place  was  enchanting* 
Lisbon  rose  like  an  amphitheatre,  from  the  side  of  the  riven   « 
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Here  and  there,  the  eye  would  single  out  their  convents,  parti- 
cularly one  or  two  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 

At  length,  having  turned  to  go  up  the  river,  we  lost  the 
advantage  of  the  wind,  which  now  blew  directly  in  our  teeth,  and 
we  were  obliged  to  tack  all  the  way,  till  we  dropped  anchor  about 
three  in  the  afternoon,  before  Belein  Castle.  In  our  tacking,  we 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  run  foul  of  by  another  ship,  which,  in- 
deed, had  nearly  sunk  us  ;  but  we  were  not  unrevenged,  for  the 
other  ship's  bowsprit  was  broken  in  the  slings,  and  all  her  guns  at 
that  side  that  hit  us  were  broken  from  their  lashings.  We  could 
see  them  rolling  about,  to  the  no  small  vexation  and  danger  of 
the  crew. 

Having  now  ordered  a  boat  alongside,  we  went  into  her,  with 
oar  baggage,  and  rowed  down  to  Lisbon,  a  distance  of  about 
two  niiles.  I  was  surprised  at  seeing  such  a  number  of  wind- 
mills on  the  right  bank  ;  I  think  I  might  say,  without  ejLaggera- 
tion,  there  were  three  hundred.  It  was  a  truly  pleasant  evening, 
the  sun  shining,  and  the  temperature  as  warm  as  it  is  in  England 
in  August.  The  wind  had  ceased,  and  the  sun-beams,  reflected 
on  the  small  waves,  quivered  in  consonance  with  their  undula- 
tions. It  proved  to  be  Sunday,  and  all  the  Portuguese  were 
apparelled  in  their  best  costume.  Our  boat  rode  close  along 
shore ;  every  fresh  object  was  amusing  ;  but  among  all  the  people, 
we  could  see  no  one  waiting  to  receive  us,  as  we  were  stran- 
gers, and  we  were  obliged  to  shift  for  ourselves  as  well  as  we 
could. 

We  arrived  at  last  in  'Lisbon,  and  comfortable  it  was  to  get 
from  the  ship  on  dry  land  again.  When  we  came  to  take  our 
luggage  out  of  the  boat,  not  fewer  than  one  hundred  hungry 
Portuguese  came  and  actually  tore  it  out  of  our  hands  to  carry  it. 
We  were  obliged  to  put  *up  with  this  rough  demeanor  :  these, 
wretches  put  me  in  mind  of  the  Lazzaroni  of  Naples ;  their 
cut-throat  looks  were  sure  to  make  us  civil.  When  they  had 
deposited  every  thing  in  a  safe  place,  we  gladly  paid  them  a 
Crusado  Novo,  (two  shillings  and  sixpence,)  to  get  rid  of  thenp. 
We  next  repaired  to  a  hotel  kept  by  one  Joze,  in  Rua  das  Floret, 
No.  33,  where  Cox  had  been  before.  The  ladies  could  not  be 
admitted,  and  were  accommodated  in  another  hotel,  which  we 
were  glad  of,  and  took  our  leave  accordingly,  as  they  had  been 
but  indifferent  company,  and  shewed  few  tokens  of  polite  con- 
versation or  education.  Miss  H  was  the  best  behaved. 
Mrs.  H.  had  only  got  out  of  her  sick  bed  this  day,  having  never 
quitted  her  birth,  (a  small  closet  out  of  the  main  cabin,)  from 
illness  and  sea-sickness,  since  she  left  Ireland*  Miss  H.  often 
joined  our  coffee-parties  on  deck,  when  the  weather  was  agreeable. 
VoTA6xa  and  Travels,  No.  2,  Vol.  III.  C 
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We  parted  on  this  occasion,  and,  as  far  as  my  memory  senres,  we 
never  saw  or  heard  of  them  afterwards. 

On  my  arrival  in  the  streets  of  the  capital,  I  fonnd  myself 
much  disappointed :  nothing  to  be  seen  but  narrow^  dirty,  crooked 
streets,  with  no  sideways  for  foot  passengers.  As  the  city  is 
built  on  a  hill,  many  of  the  streets  are  steep,  and  some  have 
steps  up  them.    The  houses  are  seven  or  eight  stories  high,  and 

[  the  finest  apartments  are  generally  at  the  top ;  the  ground  floors 
in  most  Of  the  houses  being  stables,  or  shojis,  &c.  In  the  streets, 
the  sensations  are  perfectly  disgusted,  on  account  of  the  dirt 
and  filth  being  emptied  out  of  the  windows  at  night.  I  have 
frequently  run  the  risk  of  some  disagreeable  rencounters,  only 
escaping  by  exertion  and  forecast,  as  my  billet  lay  two  miles 
from  our  mess,  in  Largo  das  des  Olarias.  On  my  returning  at 
night,  I  used  frequently  to  hear  the  windows  opened,  and  the 
cries  *^  Agoa  Via,'*  a  signal  to  those  below  to  take  care  of  their 
heads  from  the  rain,  &c.  above.  This  filthy  custom  is  kept  up, 
I  am  told,  in  other  towns  ;  but  it  makes  the  streets  intolerably 
offensive,  and  more  especially  in  a  warm  climate.  There  are 
few,  if  any,  employed  to  remove  this  filth ;  the  heavy  rains,  which 
are  frequent  here,  as  in  all  warm  climates,  being  looked  for  to  do 
the  duty. 

The  water  is  carried  about  on  men's  heads,  and  sold,  a  quarter 

'  cask,  or  nine  gallons,  for  a  vintin,  or  l|d.  The  Portuguese  are 
remarkably  dirty ;  few  of  the  rooms  have  any  fire-place,  the 
climate  being  hot  enough  without  them.  Charcoal  is  in  general 
use  for  cooking,  and  this  gives  the  air  a  peculiar  and  sulphureous 
smell.  In  their  eating-houses,  for  the  lower  classes,  their  fish 
are  fried  on  a  moveable  fire-place  outside  the  door  :  their  fish 
are  Sardinias,  not  half  as  big  as  our  herrings  :  and,  with  some 
wine  and  Agoa  dente,  they  constitute  a  cook-shop,  and  are  the 
general  diet  of  the  lower  orders  throughout  Portugal.  In  the 
country  parts  it  is  varied  with  vegetables. 

Tlie  Portuguese  have,  almost  all,  black  hair  and  black  eyes  ; 
their  dress  is  much  in  the  English  fashion,  but  the  women  wear 
tio  bonnets,  in  lieu  o^  which  a  fine  veil  is  thrown  over  the  head. 
The  men,  to  make  up  for  this  deficiency,  wear  enormous  cocked 
hats,  like  what  we  call  opera  hats. 

There  are  many  capital  buildings  in  Lisbon,  and  the  statue  of 
Joseph  II.  in  Black-Horse  Square,  is  reckoned,  by  good  judges, 
to  vie  with  any  in  Europe.  Tlie  offices  of  the  Inquisition 
still  remain  in  Russia  Square,  and  I  am  credibly  informed  that 
all  the  horrid  instruments  are  still  there  for  applying  the  ques- 
tion, torture,  &c.  The  different  sorts  of  torture  outstrip  the 
inventions  of  the  savages  in  America,  and  the  scenes  acted  here 
have  been  as  infernal  as  any  we  read  of.   Thank  God,  our  power 
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is,  at  present,  predomioant  here,  and  I  hope  will  contkiue  so, 
while  I  remain  here. 

Lisbon  is  surrounded  with  a  number  of  fine  gardens,  well 
stocked  with  orange,  liine,  lemon,  and  fig-trevs.  These  gardens  . 
are  totally  different  from  an  English  one,  being  laid  out  with 
large  walks,  and  embroidered  with  beautiful  fiowers,  though 
thinly  scattered.  The  orange  blossoms  emit  a  delightful  scentt 
in  the  season.  The  queen's  gardens  appear  to  be  the  best,  and 
superb  beyond  any  thing  I  could  expect.  There  are  few  vegetable 
gardens  any  where. 

About  Buenos*  Ayres,  all  persons  of  condition  reside ;  it  is 
several  hundred  feet  above  the  river,  of  which  it  comprehends  a 
grand  view.  You  can  also  see  St.  Ubes,  on  the  opposite  side, 
where  the  fine  Lisbon  salt  is  made.  On  that  side  is  a  sand- bank 
not  so  high  as  Buenos  Ayres ;  some  part  is  cultivated,  but  not 
much.  The  bank  coming  so  close  to  the  river  prevents  it  from  ex- 
panding into  that  picturesque  scenery  which  generally  enlivens  the 
banks. — On  the  top  of  this  bank  are  a  number  of  mills,  as  1  have 
already  stated.  Belem  Castle  is  handsomely  situated,  projecting 
into  the  river;  but  it  is  not  considered  of  any  strength  :  there 
are  no  cannon  on  it  actually  serviceable.  The  Moorish  convent 
at  Belem,  St.  Francisco,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  muresque,  or 
Gothic  pieces  of  architecture,  I  ever  beheld.  The  stone  of  which 
it  is  composed,  is  yellow — and  the  ornaments  about  the  grand 
entrance,  which  reaches  to  the  top  of  the  building,  surpass  my 
powers  of  description ;  the  door  is  in  perspective.  We  have 
made  an  hospital  of  part  of  it,  for  our  sick  and  wounded,  and 
the  monks  give  their  assistance,  as,  indeed,  the  vast  number  of 
them  can  be  of  little  use  in  any  other  way.  The  castle  of 
Lisbon  appears  to  be  strong ;  it  overlooks  the  town,  but  could  be 
of  little  defence  to  it,  as  it  stands  too  mucii  in  the  centre.  It  might, 
indeed,  annoy  any  shipping  in  the  river,  but  it  would  overwhelm 
the  houses  in  the  town  with  the  concussion. 

The  river  is  about  a  mile  over  at  Lisbon ;  but  after  it  passes 
the  city,  it  widens  to  four  or  five  miles  ;  where,  on  a  sudden,  it 
separates  into  many  small  divisions,  one  of  which  runs  as  far  as 
Madrid,  theeapital  of  Spain. 

Most  of  the  houses  have  gilt  balconies,  from  the  second 
story  upwards,  according  to  the  wealth  of  the  possessors.  The 
common  staircases  are  mostly  in  a  very  filthy  condition,  as  one 
family  occupy  each  floor,  with  a  separate  hall  to  themselves. 
It  confirms  an  old  proverb,  that  every  body's  business  is  nobody's, 
for  they  should  agree  to  keep  the  staircase  clean  among  them,  but 
none  of  them  do  it. 

There  is  a  fine  Roman  aqueduct  near  the  city^  which  is  stiU 
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in  ate;  it  was  formerly  of  much  greater  length,  but  the  variDos 
changes  of  nature  have  swept  part  of  it  away,  as  Lisbon  has 
freoQently  experienced,  one  of  the  most  awful  of  human  cala- 
mities, earthquakes.  The  last  was  iii  ITSS,  on  the  Idth  of 
November,  when  most  of  the  buildings  were  thrown  down,  and 
curious  to  say,  the  only  one  untouched  was  the  Inquisition* 

Lisbon  stood  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans ;  after  which,  it  was  removed  to  where  the  bed  of  the 
river  now  is.  The  last  overthrow  left  it  as  it  is  at  present 
situated.  No  appearances  of  any  of  these  destructions  remain, 
although  ships  now  ride  at  anchor  where  this  city  once  stood. 

I  now  had  orders  to  join  my  regiment,  and  to  my  great  joy, 
found  the  20th  regiment  had  arrived;  two  days  before  me,  from 
Corunna,  having  been  thirty-three  days  at  sea.  They  intended 
to  htte  disembarked  at  Corunna  ;  but  in  consequence  of  Lord 
Wellington's  retreat  from  Burgos,  they  concluded  it  would  be 
unsafe,  and  embarked  again  for  Lisbon.  Here  1  met  my  old 
friend,  Gordon,  and  as  we  did  not  seem  willing  to  part,  we 
agreed  to  mess  together.  I  next  began  drawing  rations  for  my- 
self and  servant,  one  ration  being  one  pound  and  a  half  of  bread, 
one  pound  of  meat;  one  pint  of  wine;  two  ounces  of  rice,  for 
6oup ;  one  candle,  and  fifteen  pounds  of  wood  per  day. 

On  the  third  of  December,  general  Peacock,  commanding 
officer  in  Lisbon,  sent  me  orders  to  join  the  48th  regiment,  and 
to  move  forward  with  a  detachment  of  it  to,  join  the  army. 
Here  I  took*  leave  of  Gordon,  with  whom  I  left  my  extri^ct  book, 
in  my  own  hand-writing,  as  a  keepsake,  and  he  gave  me,  in 
return,  a  dictionary  of  foreign  words,  as  a  remembrance.  Marshal 
Beresford  refused  to  do  any  thing  for  Read,  and  the  poor  fellow 
w^  obliged  to  return  to  Ireland. 

Having  too  much  baggage,  I  was  forced  to  buy  a  small  trunk, 
and  leave  a  number  of  things  behind  me.  I  should  have  sold 
them,  but  an  assistant-surgeon  of  one  of  the  regiments  advised  me 
to  leave  them,  and  I  have  never  seen  any  thing  of  them 
since. 

I  had  mauy  billets  in  Lisbon,  but  could  not  well  investigate  their 
manners  in  to  short  a  time.  At  my  last  billet,  the  people  were 
very  civil,  and  often  asked  me  to  sup  with  them  ;  but  I  declined 
doing  so,  as  their  language  was  unknown  to  me.  The  gentle- 
man of  the  house  would  address  me  in  French,  of  which  I 
understood  a  little,  and  when  he  was  absent^  signs  were  resorted 
to  as  the  mod^  of  converse.  This  method  being  unpleasant,  I  kept 
clear  of  it  as  much  as  possible,  although  their  good  nature  often 
prevented  me. 

The  convents  in  Lisbon  are  very  spacious,  and  frequently  on 
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1  wet  day,  a  regiment  pi^  two  was  reviewed  in  one  of  the  aislesi 
which  was  sufficiently  large  for  doing  so. 

I  found  the  Portuguese  very  fond  of  church  music,  as  our 
ears  were  incessantly  bored  with  their  bells.  In  some  places 
where  they  have  bells,  no  steeples  appear ;  but  we  find  places 
built  no  higher  than  houses,  with  merely  two  walls  and  a  roof  to 
support  the  bells.  When  they  pull  the  clappers,  they  do  not 
move  the  bells,  which  are  in  general  very  large.  This  is  a 
regale  to  the  people  of  Lisbon,  and  the  bells  are  jingled  as  fest 
as  the  players  can  make  a  tintamat  from  morning  till  night. 
We  found  fruit  very  dear  here,  but,  in  general,  all  commodities 
were  much  on  a  par,  in  point  of  price,  with  England, 

December  4, — Having,  the  evening  before,  acquainted  the 
people  where  I  was  billeted  that  I  was  to  leave  Lisbon  next 
morning,  they  wished  me  good  night,  and  left  the  doors  so  as  I 
could  shut  them  after  me.  Next  morning  (4th)  I  arose  as  I  thought 
about  five,  and  quitted  the  house  for  Betem,  but  in  passing  by 
the  church  of  St.  Roche,  I  heard  it  strike,  four  :  here  I  found 
a  coiFee-house,  hard  by,  open ;  I  broke  my  fast,  and  found  it  of 
service  to  me  afterwards. 

On  my  arrival  at  fielem,  I  found  the  troops  occupying  the 
fiat-bottomed  boats,  and  as  I  was  about  to  step  in,  one  of  the 
soldiers,  but  who  I  could  never  learn,  asked  me  and  another, 
if  we  had  not  blankets  with  us.  As  we  did  not  immediately 
comprehend  this,  he  started  ofi^,  and  brought  us  from  the  stores, 
a  pair  each,  of  beautiful  ones,  which  proved  to  be  of  material 
benefit,  and  we  should  have  been  much  at  a  loss  without  them. 

Our  detachment  consisted  of  Captain  firicknell,  24th ;  Cap- 
tain Parsonage,  53d  ;  Lieutenants  Hunter,  De  Lacy,  and  Clarke, 
48th;  Ensigns  Crow,  Hambley,  and  Parsons,  48  th;  and  about 
two  hundred  men,  48th  ;  Oliver  for  the  88th,  and  myself,  with 
my  own  detachment,  48th.  We  were  in  five  boats;  set  sail 
about  eight  o'clock,  and  bid  adieu  to  Lisbon. 

In  this  day'sL  voyage  up  the  river,  we  had  a  glorious  feast  for 
our  eyes,  as  the  scenery,  after-  passing  Lisbon,  enlarges,  and 
there  are  no  considerable  hills  to  intercept  the  view.  The 
shore  is  agreeably  interspersed  with  groves  of  orange-trees,  limes, 
and  olives,  and  the  river  widens  to  four  or  five  miles  ;  but  the 
'  channel  is  consequently  shallower,  and  we  often  ran  aground, 
our  boats  being  deep  in  the  water,  as  they  were  full  of  men. 
The  day  was  rather  dull,  from  no  sun  appearing,  and  the  cold  off 
the  water  made  us  all  very  chilly,  except  the  rowers.  We  were 
obliged  to  sit  still,  hemmed  in  as  we  were  for  want  of  room. 
This  day  we  passed  the  end  of  the  lines  made  by  Lord  Wel- 
lington; they  extended  many  miles,  as  far  as  Cintra,  on  the 
sea-shore,  so  as  completely  to  shut  up  Lisbon.    We  saw  them 
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stretchiog  along  the  lop  of  a  range  of  hilb  ;  they  eertaioljr 
were  the  strongest  field-works  I  ever  beheld.  There  was  not  only 
a  very  deep  ditch^  but  in  many  places  two  or  three,  according  to 
the  strength  of  the  approach  :  the  inner  intrenchment  was  de* 
fended,  at  intervals,  by  strong  batteries,  and  a  string  of  embra- 
sures ran  along  the  whole  line.  This  answered  the  purpose  of 
changing  the  cannon,  when  circumstances  required  it ;  and  when 
not  wanted  for  cannon,  the  infantry  made  use  of  them  for  a  surer 
mark.  These  approaches  were  well  staked  with  sharpened  poles, 
pointing  outwards,  and  the  glacis  for  musquet-sbot  distance  was 
perfectly  level,  and  no  hills  commanded  the  post  from  without. 
Such  were  the  lines  of  Cintra. 

We  arrived  about  four  o'clock  at  Villa  Franca,  twenty-two 
miles  by  water,  and  thirty  by  land.  We  had  often  run  aground, 
as  we  kept  near  shore,  and  the  tide  was  out.  Our  boats  were  so 
heavy,  that  when  once  aground,  it  required  great  ingenuity  and 
trouble  to  get  them  clear  again  :  at  one  time  we  were  all  stuck 
in  the  mud  together.  From  the  river  our  gun-boats  annoyed  the 
French  left  wing  very  much,  when  Lord  Wellington  defended 
himself  behind  his  works.  We  were,  of  course,  masters  of  the 
river  at  all  times,  and  this  was  of  material  prejudice  to  the 
French,  and  proved  a  defence  to  the  wing  of  our  own  line. 

On  our  arrival  at  Villa  Franca,  we  were  nettled  to  find  it  such 
a  wretched  place.  The  houses  had  no  glass  in  the  windows,  and 
the  fran^es  or  shutters  were  often  wanting.  None  of  the  doors 
were  painted,  and  we  went  to  bed,  heartily  tired,  and  slept,  in 
hopes  of  discovering  something  to-morrow  more  agreeable.  We 
dined  on  sorry  beaf-steaks  and  bad  bread,  with  sour  wine,  and 
•lept  on  flock  beds. 

Dec,  5. — ^This  morning,  when  our  detachment  had  assembled, 
we  were  about  beginning  our  march,  when  a  difficulty  arose  how 
we  were  to  get  our  baggage  transported.  The  case  was  simply 
this :  if  we  could  not  purchase  mules  or  asses,  we  must  even 
carry  bag  and  baggage  ourselves.  There  was  no  great  store  of 
noney  between  us  all :  however,  after  running  about  for  an  hoar. 
Parsonage,  Oliver,  Bricknell,  and  I,  contrived  to  buy  an  ass  to 
carry  our  baggage.  The  rest  clubbed  in  the  same  way.  At  last 
we  moved  forward,  having  picked  out  a  servant  named  Bell. 
We  were  that  night  to  halt  at  a  little  village  called  Azambuja, 
distant  sixteen  miles.  The  road  to  this  place  was  very  bad.  We 
massed  a  poor  desolate  village,  named  Villa  Nova,  or  the  New 
Village ;  but  to  me  it  seemeid  an  old  one,  as  few  of  the  houses 
were  standing.  The  country  did  not  appear  very  moontainons ; 
the  land  seemed  to  contain  a  good  soil,  but  the  Portuguese  coki- 
vate  it  but  very  little.  From  the  heat  of  the  climate  it  has  taken 
a  reddish  hue.    There  is  no  want  of  wood,  which  contribaies  to 
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diversify  the  scenery.  TKe  trees  are  in  clusters,  but  without  nnj 
regularity.  On  our  inarch  to  Azambuja,  we  stopped  to  drink  our 
king's  health  in  a  well  of  fine  water,  of  which  there  are  many  on 
the  roads,  a  blessing  highly  prized  in  a  warm  climate. 

On  our  approach  to  the  town,  which  is  nearly  in  ruins,  we  were 
sarprised  at  seeing  a  few  fields  (the  only  ones  we  saw)  completely 
overrun  with  mushrooms.  Of  these  we  collected  great  numbers, 
but  on  shewing  them  to.  the  people  where  we  were  billeted,  they 
be^ed  us  not  to  eat  them,  as  they  were  poisonous.  1  was  willing 
to  comply,  but  our  mess  determined  to  have  them  stewed  in  their 
soup,  and  they  made  as  excellent  a  dish  as  ever  I  tasted,  to  the 
surprise  of  the  inhabitants,  who  had  never  known  that  they  were 
eatable.  Perhaps  from  this  circumstance  they  may  become  great 
mushroom  eaters.  There  is  no  where  a  greater  plenty  of  them. 
After  dinner  we  were  regaled  with  plenty  of  lime-juice  punch,a  very 
agreeable  beverage.  We  had  good  beds,  and  slept  soundly, 
but  with  our  feet  blistered,  not  being  used  to  walk  so  much,  and 
from  having  been  so  long  cooped  up  on  board  ship. 

Dec.  6.«— To  Santarem  the  distance  is  about  fourteen  miles. 
The  road  to-day  is.  much  better  than  yesterday's,  and  we  bad 
abundance  of  water  on  the  road.  We  passed  a  small  village  on 
the  Tagus,  Cartaxo,  which  had  been  Lord  Wellington's  head* 
quarters  twice.  The  church  was  nearly  in  ruins,  as  indeed  were 
almost  all  the  small  towns  about  here,  before  we  came.  The 
landscapes  are  magnificent,  varying  and  winding  along  the  banks 
of  the  river.  The  opposite  sides  are  covered  with  trees,  with  here 
and  there  a  rude  rock  projecting,  and  forming  a  pretty  rural 
scene.  Oranges  were  cheap  here,  in  comparison  to  Lisbon,  and 
now  the  price  of  every  thing  began  to  be  reasonable. 

Santarem  is  a  fine  large  town,  divided  into  the  upper  and 
lower.  There  are  many  convents  in  this  place,  occupying  about 
half  the  town.  Many  of  these  we  had  converted  into  hospitals 
for  our  sick  and  wounded.  One  of  the  convents  in  the  Upper 
Town  was  of  an  immense  size  and  height ;  on  the  top  was  a 
telegraph  to  communicate  with  Villa  Franca  and  Abrantes,  both 
which  places  were  visible  from  it.  This  was  the  medium 
whereby  Lisbon  knew  every  transaction  relating  to  the  arrny^ 
before  any  dispatches  could  arrive.  1'his  place  is  as  bad  as  Lis- 
bon for  bells ;  the  inhabitants  boast  of  22  different  sets,  which 
at  times  were  all  going ;  a  blessed  retirement  and  solace  for  our 
sick  men. 

Outside  this  place  are  the  remains  of  some  Roman  wails,  at 
least  worth  seeing,  were  it  only  for  their  antiquity.  The  town  is 
sonrouoded  with  orange  groves,  which  are  very  pleasing:  the 
streets  abominably  diny.    Having  beckoned  to  Parsons  to  join 
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company,  he  made  one  dash  forward  across  the  street^  when  he 
sank  up  to  the  knees  in  mud.  Major  Royal,  who  commanded 
here,  very  politely  invited  us  to  dinner  on  the  7th,  the  day  we 
halted.  The  view  was  extensive  from  the  telegraph,  but  the  da; 
was  gloomy. 

On  the  8th  we  proceeded  to  Gallagao,  fourteen  miles,  and  on 
the  9th  to  Punhete,  twelve  miles.  The  road  to  this  place  was 
excellent ;  we  passed  many  fine  groves  of  olives,  and  about  half 
way  descended  into  a  large  glen,  where  the  thick  foliage  of  the  trees 
almost  shut  out  the  day.  We  were  obliged  to  ascend  again,  and 
after  some  difficulty  scaled  the  top,  which  was  very  rugged.  Hav- 
ing gone  on  about  a  hundred  yards,  we  came  to  a  turning  in  the 
road,  where  a  view  opened  transcendantly  beautiful.  Having 
turned  the  angle,  we  came  to  a  small  bridge  over  a  stream  flow- 
ing into  the  Tagus.  In  front  of  us  was  the  Tagus,  which  here 
expanded  into  a  large  lake.  In  the  centre  was  a  green  island, 
strewed  with  the  venerable  ruins  of  a  Moorish  palace,  of  which 
we  could  distinguish  the  towers  in  several  places  remaining.  It 
extended  over  a  very  large  space.  On  the  whole  we  were  much  en- 
,  tertained  with  our  walk.  The  road  wound  round  the  lake  to  the 
opposite  side,  about  two  miles,  and  was  as  smooth  as  fine  sand 
could  make  it.  On  all  sides  appeared  a  diversity  of  woods  pro- 
jecting here  and  there,  and  to  close  and  enliven  the  back  scene, 
a  beautiful  village,  most  of  the  people  of  which  were  fishermen. 
This  afforded  the  handsomest  scene  we  had  witnessed  since  we 
left  Lisbon.  Punhete  is  a  very  dirty  town,  the  houses  very 
poor,  the  inhabitants  miserably  so  ;  but  the  town  itself  is  ro- 
mantically situated  at  the  foot  of  two  long  hills  by  the  side  of  a 
river.  The  buildings  rise  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  on  which  there 
is  a  chapel,  where  our  troops  were  quartered.  The  streets  are 
very  steep,  and  most  of  them  have  steps  to  them.  The  houses 
in  general  of  the  towns  hereabouts  are  without  paint  or  glass, 
the  shutters  being  open  in  the  day-time. 

Dtc.  10. — ^To  Abrantesr,  the  distance  is  ten  miles.  A  tolerably 
good  road,  but  the  last  mile  up  to  the  town  dreadfully  fatiguing. 
There  are  two  roads  leading  to  it,  one  winding  along  the  Tagus, 
and  the  other  through  the  valleys  and  woods,  both  about  the 
same  distance.  The  town  is  situated  at  the  top  of  the  highest 
mountain  in  this  part  of  the  country  ;  it  is  defended  with  a  very 
strong  castle  and  outworks.  The  castle  is  furnished,  as  well  as 
the  outworks,  with  many  pieces  of  heavy  cannon  and  mortars. 
It  presents  a  panorama  of  all  the  country  round,  in  every  direc- 
tjon,  to  the  edge  of  the  horizon.  It  also  defends  the  town,  which 
it  overlooks,  and  we  were  of  opinion  that  a  few  soldiers  might 
defend  it  against  an  army.  They  have  cut  away  a  great  part  of 
the  rock  inside  the  castle,  to  level  it,  leaving,  however,  the  highest 
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pain  ill  a  square^  for  a  telegraph,  which  communicates  between  Cas- 
tel  Brancoand  Santarem.  The  fortifications  are  irregular ;~  there 
seemed  to  have  been  forn^erly  three  bastions  projecting  at  the  town 
side  of  the  castle,  but  they  are  now  in  disuse.  The  town  is  both 
dirty  and  ugly,  in  every  respect.  There  are  a  few  good  houses  in 
it,  but  they  only  serve  to  ridicule  the  rest,  which  are  mere  pig- 
styes,  swatming  with  vermin,  and  loaded  with  all  kinds  of  nlth. 
We  drew  rations  here,  and  halted  till  the  13th,  when  we  had 
orders  to  march  back  to  Punhete,  and  thence  to  take  another  route 
northwards. 

14tb. — Punhete  already  described.  15th. — ^To  Thomar,  12 
miles,  up  and  down  mountains  almost  all  the  way.  The  road 
very  bad,  so  that  artillery  could  never  scale  the  heights.  Indeed^ 
I  cannot  but  wonder  how  any  four,  or  even  two-wheeled  carriages 
can  move  along  many  of  the  Portuguese  roads.  As  mules  and 
asses  are  the  general  mode  of  conveyance  in  the  country,  their 
roads,  as  it  may  be  expected,  are  extremely  wretched.  The  sce- 
nery was  very  woody,  principally  fir,  but  the  road  so  intricate  as 
to  render  guides  necessary. 

As  we  approached  Thomar  it  appeared  a  delightful  place^ 
pleasantly  situated  in  a  plain,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill.  It  is  not  veiy 
large,  but  the  streets  are  wide  and  clean,  and  the  houses  well 
built  and  neat,  with  gilt  balconies  to  most  of  them,  as  in  Lisbon. 
Here  is  a  manufactory  for  webs,  stockings,  &c.  which,  luckily 
for  the  owners,  the  French  never  injured,  having  levied  a  contri- 
batioD  on  it  to  the  amount  of  fifty  thousand  new  crowns  (two 
shillings  and  sixpence  each.)  This  manufactory  is  at  one  side 
of  a  very  old  bridge,  reported,  by  common  fame,  to  have  been 
built  by  Hannibal,  originally.  There  is  an  excellent  market- 
house  here ;  all  the  houses  are  built  of  stone,  and  roofed  with 
tile,  which  is  the  general  mode  of  building  throughout  Portugal. 
They  commonly  use  brick  in  turning  arches.  They  will  fre- 
quently dash  the  outside  of  their  houses  with  plaster,  but  in 
general  the  door  and  window  cases  are  of  cut  stone.  None  of 
the  ^Aneets  are  paved,  and  this  renders  walking  unpleasant. 

On  the  top  of  the  hill,  over  the  town,  is  a  remarkably  fine 
convent,  of  prodigious  extent ;  there  is  only  one  road  up  to  it, 
winding  round  the  rocks.  In  this  convent  we  billeted  our  men, 
and  were  assured  by  the  people  that  the  Freneh  had  60,000  infan- 
try, SO  pieces  of  cannon,  and  9000  cavalry,  all  accommodated  at 
once  in  it,  including  even  horses  and  baggage.  You  enter  from 
the  only  portal  or  gateway  it  has,  at  the  east  end  of  it.  When 
you  are  in  the  court-yard,  round  which  are  store-houses,  stabling, 
&c.  from  the  four  corners,  you  may  ascetid  as  many  flights  of 
stairs.  I  should,  however,  have  mentioned,  that  round  the  first 
court  it  is  all  piazza,  which,  in  wet  weather,  afibrds  a  protection 
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from  the  rain.  On  ascending  the  stairs,  at  the  corners^  joo 
mount  to  another  court-yard,  piazza'd  all  round  with  handsome 
pillars,  with  orange-trees  and  flowers  in  the  centre,  like  a  Utile 
garden.  Round  these  gardens  are  the  apartments  occupied  by 
the  monks,  but  which  were  given  up  to  the  soldiers,  not  only  this 
square,  but  above  fifty  others.  At  every  landing,  is  one  ot*  these 
gardens  from  each  of  the  four  corners. 

At  the  top  of  the  building  is  a  chapel,  and  the  abbot's  apart- 
ments filling  up  one  of  those  squares.  All  the  monks  who  had 
not  deserted  the  convent,  had  their  apartments  at  the  top.  We 
were  obliged  to  place  a  centinel  at  one  of  the  avenues,  by  desire 
of  the  al)bot,  to  prevent  intrusion.  One  of  the  monks  conducted 
me  through  every  part  of  it.  The  chapel  is  beautifully  painted, 
although  the  French  had  taken  some  of  their  best  pictures  away. 
We  could  see  the  places  which  they  had  occupied.  The  chapel 
was  shaped  in  an  octagonal  form,  each  octagon  being  a  little 
chapel  dedicated  to  some  saint.  It  was  pleasantly  carpeted,  and 
very  warm.  I  saw  also  different  apartments,  wherein  they  had 
secret  doors  to  convey  any  thing  in  or  out  of  a  room,  without 
seeing  or  being  seen.  The  chapel  was  for  the  monks  only,  but 
the  common  one  for  the  villagers  had  been  converted  into  a  stable 
by  the  French,  and  an  immense  capability  for  the  purpose  it 
certainly  exhibited.  The  apartments  occupied  by  the  monks 
were  very  neat  and  clean,  but  the  length  and  number  of  the  gal- 
leries surprised  me  beyond  measure. 

The  French  had  carried  away  every  thing  worth  taking;  but 
the  remains  of  many  places  might  well  tempt  an  epicure  to  turn 
monk,  to  enjoy  such  luxuries  as  had  been  there,  and  doubtless 
were  there  still,  though  concealed.  The  Portuguese  had,  by  this 
time,  lost  enough,  from  their  ranity  of  exposing  to  the  French 
the  riches  of  their  country.  Of  this  wealth  they  had  been  often 
deprived  ;  and  here  I  might  ask,  why  should  so  many  thousands 
live  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  and  so  idly  ?  Some  of  the  galleries 
extended  to  the  length  of  three  hundred  paces,  and  a  great  many 
to  two  hundred.  There  were  so  many  windings  in  this  labyrinth, 
this  convent  of  romance,  that  had  1  not  been  assisted  by  a  guide, 
I  should  have  lost  myself. 

Thomar  is  the  handsomest  place  I  have  seen  in  Portugal.  Cap- 
tain Bricknel,  who  commanded  the  detachment,  was  bent  on  hav- 
ing a  grand  house  to  be  billeted  in,  and  he  pointed  out  one 
himself  to  the  mayor^  adorned  with  gilt  balconies,  and  to  all 
appearance  a  noble  mansion.  The  mayor  was  obliged  to  comply, 
and  B.  went  to  the  house,  but  it  had  never  been  finished,  and 
none  of  the  floors  were  laid.  This  afforded  us  much  merriment 
for  some  time  after,  as  B.  was  one  of  the  most  good-humoured 
characters  I  was  ever  acquainted  with. 
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On  the  16th,  we  moved  forward  to  Farreira,  distant  about  twelve 
miles  ;  but  our  guide,  by  mistake,  led  us  to  another  small 
town,  which  made  a  distance  of  four  or  five  miles  extri.  This 
day's  marcli  fatigued  us  very  much,  as,  in  recovering  our  way, 
we  were  obliged  to  leave  the  road,  and  scale  soiur  lofiy  iiills, 
covered  with  fern  and  wild  thyme.  After  leaving  Punhete,  we 
had  to  traverse  a  mountainous  district,  though  in  a  few  places 
there  were  some  cultivated  plots  of  ground  between  the  hills. 
The  olive-trees  are  torn  up,  and  Indian  corn  sown  in  lieu  of  them. 
Some  places  show  wheat,  but  most  of  the  Portuguese  live  on 
what  they  call  "  Milho  Pao,"  which  means  flour  bretrd,  but  is, 
in  fact,  Indian  corn  ground  fine.  It  is  as  yellow  as  saffron,  and 
when  made  into  bread,  they  must  be  very  careful  in  baking  it,  as 
no  water  will  make  it  stick  well  together,  it  is  of  such  a  dry  na- 
ture. If  eaten  when  fresh,  you  must  break  it  off  short,  or  it 
will  crumble  to  pieces.  It  is  uncommonly  sweet,  but  not  disa- 
greeable ;  eating  more  like  a  saffron  cake  than  any  thing  I  can 
compare  it  to. 

Farreira  is  a  poor  place,  but  there  was  a  capital  nobleman's 
seat  here,  in  which  we  were  billeted.  On  going  into  one  of  the 
rooms,  we  observed  a  bier,  and  on  questioning  the  person  who 
kept  the  chateau,  or  quinta,  she  said  a  person  had  died  there,  but 
was  buried  the  day  before.  We  afterwards  found  the  body,  which 
had  not  been  buried,  but  lay  hid  in  a  closet,  and  the  waking  was 
postponed  till  after  our  departure.  We  thought  we  smeltthe 
body,  when  told  that  it.had  been  in  the  house,  and  one  of  the  ser- 
vants had  seen  it.  Here  was  room  for  exploring  what  could  be 
the  reason  of  concealing  it  from  us,  who  would  have  done  them 
DO  injury.  The  fact  is  this :  had  we  seen  it,  and  any  of  us 
touched  it,  the  dead  person  must  have  gone  to  purgatory,  in  con- 
sequence of  being  defiled  by  the  touch  of  a  heretic.  So  much 
for  the  pious  delusions  of  Catholic  superstition  ! 

We  found  this  house  beautifully  fitted  up ;  it  was  tolerably 
large,  and  had  every  convenience  attached  to  it.  A  most  excellent 
library  was  still  remaining,  little  injured  from  the  accidents  of 
wan  Some  few  valuable  books  only  were  missing,  as  every  one 
took  what  they  liked.  We  found  in  one  of  the  rooms,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  a  store-room,  several  barrels  of  dried  fruits, 
apples,  peaches,  grapes,  and  prunes,  of  which  last  we  ate  a  great 
quantity,  being  better  preserved  than  any  of  the  others.  It 
proved  as  potent  as  a  dose  of  jalap,  in  opening  our  bowels,  for 
several  days  after.  The  men,  too,  had  plenty  of  them  from  our 
servants.  We  were  total  strangers  to  the  effects  of  such  fruit. 
The  gardens  were  beautifully  laid  out,  but  overrun  with  weeds. 
There  were  some  bee-hives  in  the  garden,  one  of  which  one  of 
oar  soldiers  plundered,  for  which  he  was  punished,  as  tbs  persoo 
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who  had  charge  of  the  house  perrnitted  us  every  liberty  bat 
wished  us  not  to  injure  tlie  hives,  which  seemed  to  be  the  only 
thing  they  took  aoy  care  of.  The  window  shutters  of  th^  house 
were  stuck  full  of  musquet  balls,  a  party  of  the  French  having  beea 
in  it,  but  driven  out  by  our  troops.  Tbe  floors  were  all  stained 
with  blood,  which  could  not  he  got  out  by  any  means. 

Dec.  17.— To  Cabecoa  12  miles;  18th.  To  Chou  dc  Cocac  lO 
miles— the  people  wretched,  dirty,  and  half-starved  ;  the  roads 
bad,  and  the  streets  preferable  to  the  houses  to  sleep  in.  19.  To 
Espanheil,  a  handsome  looking  town,  but  dirty.  The  Portuguese 
in  general  are  poor  and  dirty :  the  Irish  are  clean  in  comparison. 
We  drew  six  days'  rations  here.  The  church  is  well  adapted  for 
a  Portuguese  congregation,  as  it  is  filthy  enough.  20th.  Halted^ 
much  fatigued  both  in  body  and  mind.  2ist.  To  Miranda  dr 
Corvo,  a  very  fine  road,  the  scenery  rural,  and  the  country  well 
cultivated.  The  peasants  were  pruning  their  vines,  and  I  heartily 
wished  the  vintage  in.  The  grape-tree,  or  vine,  grows  like  a 
gooseberry  or  currant  bush,  two  or  three  feet  high,  and  about 
three  yards  asunder  ;  they  are  planted  in  rows.  The  peasants, 
in  pruning  them,  cut  off  all  the  branches,  leaving  only  the 
stump^  with  the  remains  of  the  branch,  about  half  an  inch  in 
length.  These  shoot  out  again,  and  in  the  vintage,  will  be  ten  or 
twelve  feet  long;  the  best  grapes  grow  about  the  stump,  which 
yon  cannot  see  for  fruit.  The  people  here  were  very  civil,  and 
gave  us  freely  a  share  of  what  they  had.  From  this  town  we 
had  a  grand,  distinct  view  of  some  very  lofty  mountains,  at  an 
immense  distance. 

The  country  was  very  mountainous  in  our  approaches  to  Mi- 
randa, which  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  large  river.  TRere  are 
two  churches }  one  of  them  was  converted  into  temporary  bar- 
racks. As  we  strolled  round  this  place,  we  observed  a  funeral  of 
a  child,  and  followed  it  to  the  church.  When  brought  in,  it  was 
gently  laid  on  the  floor.  The  corpse  was  superbly  decorated  with 
ribbons.  We  observed  that  the  four  old  women  that  brought  it^ 
kneeled  down.  The  priest  who  attended  did  not  kneel,  nor  his 
attendants ;  one  of  them  held  the  holy  water,  another  the  cm* 
cifiz,  and  the  third  a  lighted  wax  candle  ;  although  it  was  three 
in  the  day,  and  the  sun  almost  vertical.  The  priest  said  a  few 
prayers  standing,  then  sprinkled  the  child  with  the  holy  water, 
>  without  any  apparent  concern.  This  mummery  lasted  about 
three  minutes,  and  then  the  priest  retired  with  his  attendants. 
Another  man,  the  sexton,  I  presume,  pulled  up  a  board  of  the 
floor  in  the  chapel,  and  presently,  dug  a  hole,  perhaps  eighteen 
inches  deep,  but  not  more  than  two  feet,  and  then  put  the  child 
in,  without  a  coffin.  While  he  was  digging  the  grave,  the  women 
were  busily  employed  in  stripping  the  child  of  its  finery,  which 
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they  took  away  with  them^  leaving  the  body  with  only  a  loose 
wrapper  on.  When  it  was  put  in,  the  man  threw  the  earth 
in,  walkiiig  on  it  to  press  it  down,  an*!  alternately  beating  it  to 
make  the  board  fit,  as  it  did  before  the  body  was  placed  there. 
After  all,  the  grave-digger  could  not  manage  the  point,  with  all  his 
skill,  and  was  oblige^  to  carry  out  some  of  the  mould  to  the  out- 
side, to  his  no  small  vexation.  The  trouble  which  it  cost  him  ta 
carry  a  shovel  full  or  two,  about  twenty  yards,  disgusted  os, 
though  we  were  almost  inclined  to  l.-iugh  at  his  laziness. 

Dec.  22, — ^To  St.  Miguel  de  Poyares  ten  miles ;  the  road  very 
intricate,  winding  through  a  vast  vaiiety  of  high  hills,  well  wooded 
with  fir.  From  some  places  we  had  a  distant  view  of  the  heights 
of  Busaco,  from  which  Lord  Wellington  had  been  forced  to  re- 
treat, by  the  French  outflanking  oui  line  last  year.  The  po^sition 
was  very  strong,  and  the  scenery  romantic.  The  heights  were 
lofty,  and  superbly  grand,  as  they  rose  bold  and  abrupt.  The 
country  hereabouts  is  slightly  culdvated,  but  the  village  is  poor. 
The  cborch  seemed  to  be  very  res;)ectable. 

Dec.  23. — ^To  Sobrina  and  St.  Martini,  two  petty  villages^ 
twelve  miles.  Our  detachment  was  hard  put  to  it  to  get  lodgings 
in  the  two.  Sobrina  is  the  best,  but  St.  Martini  has  a  churchy 
The  road  to  this  place  is  tolerably  good,  winding  near  the  heights 
of  Busaco,  which  rise  towering"  above  our  heads.  We  crossed 
the  Alva,  (a  river  often  dyed  with  blood  in  the  course  of  this  war) 
by  a  small  bridge  which  had  b  ?en  blown  up,  but  since  repaired 
with  wood,  as  well  as  ever.  All  ihe  bridges  I  have  seen  in  Portu* 
gal  appear  to  have  been  injured  i.i  the  same  way. 

Dec.  24. — ^To  Villa  da  Valha  twelve  miles;  a  miserable  place, 
so  much  so,  that  we  were  forceil  to  go  forward  to  another  village, 
called  Esparis,  two  miles  further  Our  feet  by  this  time  were 
much  cut  up,  by  walking  coniinually  in  a  warm  climate,  over  a 
soil  which  is  worse  than  hard  rocks,  as  the  sand  gets  into  your 
shoes,  and  grinds  your  feet  to  p-eces.  However,  we  limped  to 
it,  and  found  better  accommod>ition  here  than  at  Villa  Valha. 
I  had  a.  most  excellent  billet,  as  the^  people  shared  every  thing 
with  us.  Fine  wine  and  oranges  were  in  the  greatest  perfection, 
and  we  rested  ourselves,  to  c  ur  satisfaction,  after  a  hard  da/s 
march. 

We  had  met  on  the  road,  which  is  tolerably  good,  the  skeleton 
of  a  mao  whom  we  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  27th  regi- 
ment. He  appeared  to  have  i)een  murdered,  for  some  of  his 
clothing  lay  scattered  about,  and  the  dogs  and  birds  had  picked 
off  the  flesh  of  all  parts,  except  the  legs,  which  were  only  half 
gone.  The  arms  were  gone  entirely.  The  teeth  were  perfect, 
and  those  of  a  young  man.  Why  the  country  people  would  not 
take  tia%  tccNible  of  burying  him  gave  us  some  concern,  as  there 
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was  a  village  at' a  hundred  yards  distance.  I  lamented  his  fate, 
as  we  all  did  :  perhaps  he  had  affectionate  friends  in  England, 
a  wife,  a  sister,  or  a  mother,  anxiously  waiting  to  hear  of  his 
welfare.  We  buried  him,  however,  and  it  was  the  general  belief 
that  he  had  been  some  sick  soldier  on  his  way  to  a  dep6t,  who 
had  fallen  into  chat  with  some  of  the  Portuguese,  who  seeing 
him  defenceless,  set  on  him,  and  murdered  him,  on  the  score  of 
religion.  The  like  had  often  happened  to  some  of  our  men. 
This  village  was  a  tolerably  good  one,  with  some  decent  mud- 
nouses  in  it,  which,  bad  as  they  were,  proved  to  be  more  than 
usually  convenient. 

Dec,  25. — To  Galizes,  ten  miles,  Christmas  day,  a  delightful 
road,  but  from  its  raining  incessantly,  we^were  as  cold  as  I  ever 
felt  a  December  month  in  Ireland.  The  road  is  one  of  the  best 
in  Portugal ;  on  the  sides  are  woods  of  fir,  abounding  with 
wolves.  We  saw  some  examples  of  these  destroying  whatever 
was  eatable  that  came  in  their  way.  Many  of  the  woods  we  found 
deeply  cut  into  by  the  different  armies  which  had  encamped  on 
the  road  side.  The  first  thing  the  men  do  is  to  cut  down  the 
trees  about  four  feet  from  the  root,  for  firing,  and  stretching  their 
blankets,  at  night,  on  the  tops  of  these,  the  soldiers  lie  tolerably 
free  from  the  heavy  dews,  which  often  fall  among  the  woods. 
The  scenery  of  this  day's  march  I  must  reserve  for  a  future  deli- 
neation, as  I  could  not  see  a  hundred  yards  before  me,  we  were 
so  enveloped  with  the  heavy  fogs.  No  accomniodation  was  to  be 
had  in  Galizes,  so  we  were  ordered  forward  to  Villa  Poco,  where 
we  were  accommodated,  partly  in  a  village,  and  partly  in  a  large 
convent.  Here  we  spent  Christmas  day,  amidst  a  groupe  of 
forests,  convents,  mountains,  rivers,  wolves,  &c.  The  cold  here 
was  intense,  with  a  troublesome  drizzling  rain,  more  penetrating 
than  a  heavy  shower.  We  dined  on  wretched  soup,  made  of 
beef  as  tough  as  leather,  nor  would  any  boiling  make  it  tenderer. 
We  procured,  however,  a  small  allowance  of  rum,  which  partly 
served  to  keep  the  cold  out. 

Dec.  26. — We  now  set  ofj  for  Torrasillas,  a  delightful  road, 
distance  fourteen  miles.  Here  we  fell  in  with  a  cluster  of 
mountains,  called  Sierra  de  Estrella,  which  are  reported  to  stretch 
as  far  as  to  the  Pyrenean  mountains.  To  comprehend  our  road, 
imagine  three  long  hills,  or  rather  the  middle  one  a  hill,  and 
those  at  the  sides  tremendous  mountains  between  us  and  them  : 
let  fancy  mark  deep  vallies,  well  cultivated,  the  tops  of  the 
mountains  all  level,  and  on  the  top  of  the  middle  or  lowest  moun- 
tain, ouc  road,  winding  over  a  level.  The  mountains  on  each 
side  were  at  least  ten  miles  from  us,  but  their  amazing  height, 
particularly  .to  the  right,  made  them  appear  within  a  stone's 
throw.    Those  to  the  right  were  twice  as  high  as  thos«  ob  the 
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left;  and  in  tbe  highest  part  of  this  right  hand  range,  which 
accompanied  us,  as  it  were,  many  days,  there  was  an  immense 
cavity  in  the  side,  not  unlike  a  shelf,  on  which  we  saw  a  very 
large  village  about  half  way  up  the  mountain.  The  road  up  to 
it  seemed  to  us  almost  perpendicular.  We  had  not  sufficient 
time,  or  we  should  have  visited  it,  if  possible,  although  our  feet 
had  suffered  so  much  from  fatigue,  that  we  all  longed  for  a  day's 
halt,  to  rest. 

In  these  valleys  appear  not  a  few  villages,  but  all  black  and 
dirty,  which,  with  the  dark  green  forests,  rocky  mountains, 
now  entirely  capped  with  snow,  and  raising  their  awful  forms  to 
such  a  stupendous  height,^  impressed  a  picture  on  my  fancy  which 
will  not  easily  be  erased 

As  we  approached  Torrasillas,  the  country  began  to  look 
greener,  because  better  cultivated.  It  was  full  of  military  parties. 
We  put  our  men  into  an  old  chapel,  and  went  ourselves  to  a 
small  village,  called  Villa  Doce,  which  was  much  cleaner  than 
Torrasillas.  Here  we  had  good  billets  and  beds,  and  the  people 
were  very  civil.  , 

Dec.  2Tth. — To  Cea,  the  day  freezing  cold,  nine  miles.  We 
could  not  get  billets  here ;  the  town  was  full  of  our  men,  it 
being  the  head-quarters  of  the  Gih  division.  We  were  obliged 
to  .go  forward  to  Penhances,  a  small  village  about  two  miles 
further.  Cea  is  a  considerable  town,  and  may  easily  be  dis- 
tinguished by  a  large  convent,  which  is  higher  on  the  hill  than 
the  town,  and  first  attracts  the  eye.  This  convent  is  nearly  in 
ruins  ;  only  a  part  being  inhabited  by  a  few  old  nuns — certainly 
no  great  objects  of  admiration.  These  were  the  first  nuns  I  had^ 
as  yet,  seen  in  Portugal." 

Our  road  this  day  wound  along  the  side  of  the  Sierra  de 
£strella,  which  probably  might  occasion  the  intense  cold.  The 
scenery  was  much  the  same  as  the  last  day's  route,  except  our 
meeting  with  a  vast  number  of  dead  bullocks  lying  by  the  road 
side,  a  sure  indication  of  our  drawing  near  to  the  army.  When 
we  left  Cea,  we  had  to  decend,  for  some  time,  till  we  came  ta 
a  river,  over  which  we  passed  by  a  small  bridge ;  then  we  again 
mounted  up  a  large  hill  from  the  bridge.  The  mountain  at  one 
side  came  very  bold  forwards,  with  |;rojecting  masses  of  rock, 
which  seemed  as  if  they  were  about  leaving  their  hold,  to  come 
rolling  down  the  mountain.  Penhances  is  a  place  not  worth 
description,  lying  amongst  enormous  rocks. 

In  this  day's  march,  we  lo^  our  way,  but  having,  at  last,  ob- 
tained a  guide,  we  moved  forward  and  came  to  a  river,  over  which 
there  was  no  bridge,  as  it  was  only  knee  deep.  At  one  place, 
those  who  could  jump  well,  might  cross.  Most  of  the  detach-^ 
ment  got  over  here.     Soo^e  not  acquitting  themselves  with  ac* 
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tivity,  \*"ere  repaid'  by  fallinci^  in^  and  as  the  place  was  narrow, 
the  water  was  deeper,  an4  they  had  a  cound  ducking.  While  all 
was  anxiety.  Captain  Bricknell  seated  himself  on  a  stone  near 
where  the  water  was  broadest,  and  not  deep  ;  he  then  polled  out 
a  luncheon  of  bread  and  an  onion,  and  began  eating.  After  this 
he  began  singing — 

*'  I  am  not  such  a  fool  . 

That  I  need  g^  fo^schoot ; 
But  I  know  a  sheep's  head  froih  a  carrot,  a  carrot  ;'* 

# 

which  he  repeated  several  times,  to  our  infinite  merriment ;  and 
when  we  were  all  over,  he  pulled  off  his  shoes  and  stockings, 
raised  his  trowsers,  and  ws.lked  through  to  us.  He  then  wiped 
and  redressed  his  feet :  we  laughed,  but  he  told  us  we  were  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  joke,  for  this  bathing  would  refresh  and 
cure  his  feet  from  blistf  ris,  which  it  certainly  did,  while  ours 
were  dreadfully  lacerated  and  burnt. 

We  thought  this  day's  march  would  never  end,  although  a 
small  one.  On  asking  a  Portuguese  hoW  many  leagues  it  was  to 
Cea,  he  would  reply,  two  very  big  leagues  **  deux  legues 
grander  ;**  the  next,  after  walking  a  mile  or  two,  would  say,'  two 
leagues^  not  very  l»ig;  the  third,  two  legues  (piquenos)  or 
Httle ;  the  next,  two  leagues,  and  soon.  And,  verily,  we  thought 
the  Legues  piqurijos  and  grandes,  would  never  end — they  are  so 
large.  Our  pa^ieiice  having  often  been,  in  a  manner^  exhausted, 
when  we  werf^  much  tired  in  this  way,  some  of  us  would  swear 
M  the  poor  I'ortuguese,  who  answered  us  according  to  truth,  with 
politeness  •  They  would  then  turn  with  a  shrug  or  a  sneer  from 
us.  I  saw,  at  .Cea,  the  42d  Highland  regiment,  in  their  kilts, 
and  was  at  a  loss  to  think  how  they  could  bear  the  cold  as  they 
did ;  but  they  did  not  seem  to  mind  it. 

Dec.  i28<A.^To  Villa  de  Cortez,  nine  miles.  Here  again,  we 
aset  a  vast  number  of  dead  bullocks  on  the  road.  This  town  is  still 
on  the  side  mi  the  Sierra  de  £strel]a,  which  is  nearly  even  all 
along,  and  the  same  at  the  top,  but  of  an  astonishing  height. 
The  village  is  poor,  but  governed,  as  all  the  smallest  or  larger 
ones  are,  by  a  Juis  de  Fora,  or  a  magistrate,  answering  the  same 
purpose  as  ours.  The  larger  towns  have  generally  a  Capitan 
Mayor,  who  commands  a  district,  and  holds  correspondence  with 
the  government. 

We  are  now  about  the  centre  of  the  army,  having  passed  some 
of  the  cavalry  at  Esparis.  The  country  looks  barren,  nothing 
hardly  to  be  seen  but  rocky  cliffs  lifting  their  sublime  crests 
even  above  the  clouds.  Only  here  and  there  a  few  trees  or  woods 
appear ;  but  we  must  remember  that  it  is  now  winter.  The 
valleys  seem  to  be  well  cultivated  in  the  summer  time,  when  it 
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must  be  a  chftrmtng  country.  There  are  a  few  villages  scattered 
about,  thinly,  just  enough  to  give  some  idea  of  habitations,  and 
the  haunts  of  men. 

Dec,  29th, — ^To  Celerico,  nine  miles,  the  roads  still  the  same, 
perfectly  even,  and  along  the  Sierra.  On  our  arrival  at  Celerico, 
we  found  it  an  hospital  for  our  sick,  among  whom  the  mortality 
was  dreadful,  sixteen  or  seventeen  dying  in  a  day  :  there  were 
six  hundred  sick  her^  at  this  time.  This  place  stands  on  a  hill, 
separate  from  any  other — it  had  been  formerly  a  handsome  town, 
and  now  has  many  good  houses  in  it.  ,The  highest  part  is 
surmounted  by  the  remains  of  one  of  those  ancient  Moorish 
eastles,  still  visible,  but  of  this  there  is  little  left.  It  stood  on 
a  pile  of  rocks  hanging  over  the  town,  and  was  originally  built 
in  an  hexagonal  form,  but  only  three  sides  now  remain.  In  the 
centre  of  it  is  a  very  large  tower,  which  probably  was  the  citadel  j 
it  is  very  high,  and  commands  the  town.  The  whole  is  in  ruins, 
except  the  sliell ;  the  walls  are  about  ten  feet  thick,  but  without 
embrazures.  The  top  of  the  wall  is  perfectly  flat,  with  steps 
up  to  it,  the  same  as  what  I  have  often  observed  in  our  modern 
fortifications.  When  on  the  top,  you  may  walk  entirely  round 
on  the  wall.  At  present,  we  cannot  exactly  say  what  its  fcfrmer 
strength  might  h:ive  been,  but  it  was  evidently  situated  on  an 
almost  inaccessible  point  of  rocks.  Not  heing'accommodated  at 
Celerico,  we  moved  forward  to  a  small  village,  Espanharia,  two 
miles  further  on,  among  the  cliffs  and  rocks.  In  our  march  to 
this  place,  we  had  to  cross  a  bridge  which  had  been  very  much 
battered  by  our  cannon,  as  we  were  informed. 

January  l«t.— -To  Faaens,  about  eight  miles,  over  the  Sierra 
,de  Estreila,  but  away  from  the  main  road.  This  day's  route 
would  be  only  passable  for  infantry ;  it  is  on  the  top  of  a  moun- 
tain full  of  rocks,  and,  on  the  left  hand,  a  tremendous  precipice 
frightful  even  to  look  down.  The  mountains,  this  day,  were 
beginning  to  be  stored  with  different  sweet  herbs,  wild  thyme, 
rosemary,  lemontine,  and  the  wild  rose,  all  which  diffused  a 
fragrant  odour.  The  day  was  foggy,  or  we  should  have  had  some 
delightful  views.  The  man  on  whom  1  was  billeted  was  surly, 
and  the  people  of  this  town  seemed  to  have  a  dislike  to  us  all : 
I  will  not  pretend  to  account  for  ibis.  The  town  was  tolerably 
clean  and  neat. 

January  2d, — To  Moreira,  eight  miles,  a  very  fair  road.  We 
here  begin  to  leave  the  Sierra  de  Estrella,  and  lose  sight  of  snowy 
clifis.  The  road  to  this  place  passes  over  a  very  high  mountain, 
from  which  the  prospect  is  unbounded  over  the  whole  country. 
Here  we  appeared  so  elevated  above  the  wortd  below,  that  we 
^ere,  in  a  manner,  lost  to  it.  Here  and  there  some  bold  moun- 
tains would  penetrate  the  mass  of  clouds  at  our  feet,  and  raise 
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their  aspiring  heads  above  us.  The  morning  dew  and  mis^« 
of  the  valley  had  not  yet  disappeared,  and  lay  rolling  in  volumes, 
like  the  sea,  below  us.  The  sun  shining  bright  gave  it  a  novel 
appearance,  till  we  became  familiarized  to  it.  These  clouds 
were  several  hundred  feet  below  us,  and  we  bad  again  another 
tier  of  lighter  clouds  above  us,  not  thick  or  gross,  but  such  as 
there  are  on  a  very  fine  day.  The  mountains  which  penetrated 
through  these  lower  tiers,  were  like  so  many  islands  which  they 
resembled,  in  a  sort  of  sea-scene,  being  only  more  abrupt. 
About  four  miles  on  our  road,  we  came  to  a  fine  town,  Trancoso, 
once  fortified,  but  now,  with  many  parts  of  the  walls,  in  ruins. 
This  place  appears  to  have  been' defended  in  the  Roman  manner^ 
or,  at  least,  of  very  ancient  date^  It  has  many  square  towers, 
and  a  wall  going  round  the  town,  with  a  successive  communica- 
tion between  the  towers.  The  wall  is  about  sixteen  feet  high, 
and  the  towers  overtop  the  walls  about  eight  feet,  except  at  the 
gateway  or  entrance,  where  that  tower  is  double,  and  as  high 
again  as  the  wall.  The  whole  fortification  forms  an  exact 
square.  On  the  east  side  is  the  citadel  adjoining  the  wall :  it  is 
a  curious  specimen  of  the  ancient  mode  of  fortification.  The 
town  must  have  been  very  handsome,  in  its  pristine  glory,  but 
now  'tis  dreadfully  dirty.  On  your  entrance  into  it,  you  come 
into  a  street  which  has  the  front  of  all  the  houses  projecting  in  a 
continued  piazza,  under  which  you  walk.  It  is  full  of  shopsy 
not  unlike  our  Haymarket  theatre  arcade,  but  far  inferior  to  it 
in  point  of  beauty.  It  is,  however,  of  tlie  same  form  and  man- 
ner, and  possesses  the  advantage  of  being  real  cut  stone.  There 
are  many  fine  churches  in  the  town ;  but  we  had  no  time  to 
stop  and  examine  their  interior. 

Moreira,  like  other  towns  here^  is  situated  on  the  top  of  a 
very  high  mountain,  from  which  the  prospect  reaches  to 
Almeida,  to  Pinhel,  to  the  frontiers  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
Ciudad  Jlodrigo,  &c.  It  is  a  very  neat  town,  beautifully  situated, 
and  we  found  the  people  very  civil.  My  host  presented  me  with 
a  great  quantity  of  fine  grapes,  as  fresh  as  just  pulled;  these 
he  had  preserved  since  the  vintage.  I  took  them,  and  went  out 
to  a  large  rock,  where  I  sat  down  to  indulge  my  genius  in  the 
treat.  I  had  a  glass  in  my  hand  to  view  the  country,  which 
exhibited  an  immense  panorama.  The  sun  shone  bright ;  it  was 
warm,  and  not  a  breath  of  air  stirring,  or  the  least  noise.  Every 
thing  was  hushed  and  tranquil,  as  if  I  were  the  only  inhabitant 
OD  the  globe.  At  my  feet  lay  the  dwellings  of  once  busy  men« 
whose  toils  now  seemed  over.  This  was  a  pleasure  at  once  in- 
tellectual and  sensitive ;  my  mind  returned  to  my  friends,  and 
ncmor J,  that  sometimes  sleeps,  awakes  at  such  moments  of  gay 


recreation,  to  recall  past  scenes.  No  words  can  adequately  ex- 
press my  feelings  while  brooding  over  this  expanse/ 

Moreira  has  two  churches ;  at  the  outside  of  one  of  them, 
they  hare  hollows  cut  in  the  level  rocks,  exactly  the  shape  of 
the  human  body,  to  correspond  with  coffins.  Those  that  are 
occupied^  are  filled  with  sods  for  a  lid,  but  most  of  them  are 
empty.  The  singularity  of  the  matter  excited  our  curiosity 
very  much ;  perhaps  it  may  explain  to  naturalists,  the  petrefaciion 
of  bodies  found  in  stone,  as,  in  a  long  lapse  of  years^  the  stone 
may  grow  over  the  body.  One  thing  seemed  curious  to  us,  that 
there  was  not  a  loose  body  or  bone  to  be  found  about  the  church- 
yard. 

Moreira  is  built  entirely  among  rocks.  One  of  these  is  57 
feet  round,  and  20  feet  high ;  the  bottom  flat  and  only  resting  on 
two  feet  of  rock,  like  a  mushroom.  We  had  passed  hundreds 
of  these  rocks,  within  the  last  few  days,  stickinc^  on  a  single 
point,  and  very  few  on  more.  These  rocks  will  incline  with  the 
ground,  and  we  have  frequently  pushed  against  one,  on  the  side 
of  a  mountain,  thinking  to  shove  it  down  a  precipice,  but  all  our 
labour  was  in  vain.  Many  of  them  would,  I  jmagine,  weigh 
one  hundred  tons.  The  mountains,  for  the  last  few  day^,  re- 
semble very  much  the  fabulous  accounts  of  Ossa  and  Pelion, 
where  the  giants  fought  with  the  gods :  for  the  rocks  seem  as  if 
they  had  been  hurled  to  and  fro,  in  their  many  curious  situations, 
eSected,  probably,  by  some  dreadful  convulsion  of  nature.  As 
we  leave  the  mountains,  the  country,  in  general,  becomes  better 
cultivated. 

Outside  of  Moreira  are  the  remains  of  a  small  Moor- 
ish tower.  It  is  built  on  the  top  of  several  rocks,  piled  one 
on  the  other.  The  situation  might  have  been  good  in 
ancient  warfare,  but  now  that  artillery  is  in  use,  it  can  hardly 
be  called  a  fortress.  Indeed,  an  enemy  at  the  foot  could  never 
take  it ;  but  it  is  commanded  by  three  or  four  hills,  at  100  yards 
distance.  The  walls  are  ten  feet  thick,  and  the  view  I  have  taken 
presents  the  only  remains  of  it,  the  inside  being  a  ruinous  ag- 
gregate of  pieces  of  massy  walls  and  columns. 

Jimuary  Sc/. — To  Villosa,  eight  miles,  a  very  pleasant  walk. 
The  town  is  a  good  one,  but  poor.  The  house  where  I  was 
billetted  was  respectable,  and  the  inhabitants  rich.  When  I 
found  the  house,  the  patrooj  as  the  master  is  always  termed  in 
Portugal,  kept  me  a  long  time  at  the  door,  previous  to  being 
admitted.  I  could  hear  the  people  inside  removing  their  furni- 
ture to  a  cellar  underneath,  to  secrete  it  from  us,  as  if  we  were  a 
gang  of  thieves.  At  last,  being  let  in,  I  found  the  house  almost 
empty,  and  seeing  a  basket  of  grapes,  1  made  free  to  takt  soma. 
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after  due  permission,  as  they  are  not  counted  of  much  ndus 
here  ;  but  to  me  they  were  an  excellent  repast. 

January  4th. — ToMeda,  where  we  joined  the-ISth  regiment, 
and  ended  our  long  march  of  one  month's  duration,  with  some 
few  days  of  rest.  We  were  on  foot  all  the  way,  no  allowance 
being  made  for  horses ;  and  not  being  much  accustomed .  ta 
walking,  I,  at  first,  suffered  severely ;  but  after  a  week's  conti- 
nued route,  was  much  better  able  to  bear  it«  The  weather  had 
been  variable,  in  an  extraordinary  degree — some  days  being  as 
cold  and  wet  as  a  severe  winter's  day  in'  Ireland ;  and  others  aa 
fine  and  warm  as  we  must  expect  in  a  hot  climate.  The  fact  is, 
that  one  part  of  our  march  lay  among  tremendous  niountains, 
which  are  sure  to  attract  any  damp  cloud  that  comes  near  them, 
and  keep  it  there,  until  it  falls  from  continued  accumulation. 

The  country  was,  in  several  places,  well  cultivated ;  but  a 
general  indolence  seemed  to  pervade  every  class  of  the  lower 
orders.  The  soil  wiis  not  half  cultivated,  and  the  woods  were 
very  thick  all  over  the  country,  serving  as  a  receptacle  for  woltres, 
of  which  we  could  see  many,  during  the  hard  weather,  prowling 
about  the  dead  bullocks  in  the  road.  For  such  a  short  period  as 
we  stopped  in  each  village,  I  had  little  opportunity  of  examining 
particulars  minutely;  and  our  continued  fatigue  helped  to  damp 
our  curiosity,  as  rest  was  requisite  to  prepare  for  another  day's 
march. 

At  Celerico,  we  parted  with  Brickell,  Hunter,  Parsonage,  and 
Oliver.  The  ass  that  carried  our  baggage  was  to  separate  from  some 
of  us  here  ;  the  case  was  rather  an  awkward  one,  as  none  of  us 
had  a  penny  to  spare,  nor  would  either  lose  his  part  of  the 
property.  However,  Parsonage  met  a  brother  officer  at  Celerico, 
who  lent  him  some  money  to  repay  us,  and  Delacey  allowed  me 
room  on  his  mule  to  carry  my  baggage. 

Meda  is  a  large  town  with  many  fine  houses.  At  one  end  of 
it,  there  is  a  curious  accumulation  of  rocks  which  rise  about  a 
hundred  feet,  piled  one  on  the  other.  On  this,  there  was  usually 
planted  a  ceotinel  as  a  look  out.  Tlie  day  I  joined  the  regiment, 
I  was  invited  to  dine  with  our  major.  White,  (now  lieutenant- 
colonel)  and  so  on  in  regular  rotation,  round  the  whole  party  of 
officers  on  one  side  of  the  town.  Here  we  observed  some  cork* 
trees,  not  less  than  thirty  feet  round ;  they  don't  grow  very  high, 
but  are  of  an  immense  bulk.  On  the  branches  grows  a  species 
of  iftoss,  which  is  generally  used  as  tinder,  after  being  dried  in 
the  sun. 

I  went  to  two  balls  here,  given  by  colonel  Wilson  and  major 
White ;  there  was  nothing  but  dancing  and  cold  sweetmeats^ 
without  any  supper ;  this  is  the  usual  mode  in  Portugal.  The 
Portuguese  dance  uncommonly  slow,  but  the  figure  is  curious,  as 
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the  arms  and  bodiefi  twine  round  each  other^  in  an  Intricate  man«< 
ner,  and  not  easily  to  be  caught  at  first. 

Our  regiment  being  distributed  into  three  villagesi  we  were 
invited  by  the  mess  of  Posto  de  Cantes,  to  go  over  to  dinner 
there  one  day,  and  inspect  tlieir  arrangements.  I  went  to  see 
Captain  T.  home,  and  De  L.  When  I  left  them,  I  walked 
about  a  little,  it  being  a  fine  moonlight  night.  On  coming  to 
the  church,  who  should  I  see  but  De  L.  walking  with  a  cool 
composure  !  The  night  was  frosty  ;  he  had  only  his  trowsers 
and  shoes  on,  his  coat  under  his  arm,  and  to  all  appearance  he 
seemed  perfectly  comfortable.  I  inquired  what  made  him  leave 
his  bed  ?  He  could  not  stop  in  it,  it  seems,  for  the  cold.  I  got 
him  home,  and  found  he  had  started,  in  despite  of  his  servant, 
to  go  and  warm  himself  where  we  all  used  to  walk  in  the  day* 
time,  it  being  a  fine  promenade.  The  Portuguese  wines  made 
him  mistake  the  moon  for  the  sun.  Next  morning,  a?  I  was  on 
my  return,  my  horse  had  to  mount  a  steep  hill,  and  the  girths 
not  being  properly  secured,  the  saddle  slipped  over  the  tail,  and 
down  I  came,  nor  stopped  till  I  had  rolled  to  the  bottom.  To  my 
companions  it  was  mirth  enough.  This  frolick,  however,  pro- 
duced three  duels  next  day,  through  quarrelling ;  but  I  was  not 
a  party  concerned. 

Feb.  10. — We  moved  forward  to  a  large  town  called  Freixd, 
which  proved  inferior  in  accommodation  to  the  last.  Here  H. 
brought  the  soldier  to  a  court-martial,  and  had  him  flogged,  for 
plundering  the  bee-hives  at  Fereira.  Most  of  us  thought  this 
punishment  rather  severe.  H.  was  now  ordered  home  to  Eng- 
land, and  I  obtained  leave  to  accompany  him,  on  a  visit  to  the 
9th  regiment,  near  Lamego.  He  was  going  home  by  Oporto, 
which  lay  in  his  way,  and  we  set  out  accordingly. 

Feb,  13. — To  Meda,  where  we  spent  a  pleasant  day  with  B. 
the  surgeon  of  our  regiment,  and  formerly  assistant-surgeon  in 
the  9th  ;  he  gave  us  several  recommendations  to  the  officers  of 
that  regiment. 

14. — To  Cushero,  eight  miles,  a  dreadful  road  among  frightful 
rocks  and  precipices.  A  poor  village.  We  passed  Pennadona, 
where  we  saw  an  old  Moorish  castle,  now  used  as  a  gaol. 

15.— To  Baldos,  nine  miles.  We  passed  a  fine  village  called 
Rhuadades.  On  the  16th,  to  Salzedas,  where  we  found  the  9tb. 
We  stopped  and  slept  with  T.,  the  adjutant,  and  dined,  or 
breakfasted,  severally,  with  Captains  Percival  and  Purcell,  &c.  On 
the  18th,  we  bad  a  card  party  at  Lieutenant  Harrison's,  and  I 
k)st  nothing.  I  went  to  see  Lamego,  and  to  get  a  treat  of  some 
bottles  of  porter,  but  we  were  disappointed^  as  we  could  find 
none.  This  is  a  lai^e,  and  pretty  well-built  place^  bat  dirty. 
As  usual^  there  is  an  old  Moorish  tutlc  in  it  in  ruins.     I  saviF 
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every  fine  building  here,  but  had  no  time  to  a$k  what  it  wi^s. 
The  architecture  wa8  elegant  and  beautiful. 

After  apending  from  the  16th  to  the  li)tl^  with  the  Dtb,  I  left 
them  with  sincere  regret.  It  was  the  pleasantest  portion  of  lime 
I  had  spent  since  I  left  home.  I  must  report  the  obliging  con- 
duct of  (Jolonel  Cameron  in  terms  of  gratitude.  The  union 
that  cemented  the  officers  of  this  regiment  made  thein  like  bro- 
thers ;  and  I  have  never  witnessed  so  mucii  of  mutual  friendship 
in  any  regiment  as  in  the  9th.  On  the  19th,  I  reached  Baldos 
again,  and  H.  having  gone  on  to  Oporto,  his  servant  came  under 
my  directions,  so  that  1  was  not  altogether  alone.  The  old  man 
of  the  house  where  I  was  billeted,  was  a  priest,  and  1  found  hioi 
a  very  pleasant  companion.  We  had  stopped  before  in  his 
house,  but  then  he  was  not  o.ver  polite.  1  now  found  him  dif- 
ff^rent,  even  previous  to  an  accident  which  placed  me  in  his  favour 
in  a  supreme  degree.  Since  this  time,  I  have  made  it  a  rule^ 
when  returning  to  a  town  where  I  had  been  before,  to  go  to  my 
old  lodgings,  without  applying  for  a  billet,  and  I  have  always, 
found  a  kind  welcome,  and  a  becoming  share  of  what  the  table 
aflforded*  The  reason  of  my  old  host  being  partial  to  me  was 
simply  this.  He  was  one  day  shewing  me  all  his  valuables,  old 
gilt  rosaries,  gilt  crosses,  &c.  &c.  when,  at  last,  he  pulled  out  an 
old  silver  watch,  which,  he  said,  had  been  out  of  repair  two  and 
twenty  years.  It  was  very  clean,  and  his  keeping  it  in  a  case 
preserved  the  works  from  resting.  On  my  looking  at  it,  I  found 
It  did  not  go,  and,  though  I  knew  as  little  of  a  watch  as  any  other 
individual,  1  took  off  the  cap  of  tlie  verge,  and  discovered,  by  a 
fihake,  that  the  verge  did  not  lie  in  the  right  place.  I  reinstated 
it^  and  so  replaced  the  cap,  as  the  works  were  perfectly  soupd. 
In  shorty  I  wound  it  up,  and  it  went  as  well  as  ever.  But  who 
can  express  the  raptures  df  the  poor  priest?  tie  danced  for 
joy,  and  protested^  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  that  he  never 
oould  spare  money  enough  to  have  it  mended^  for  he  was  not,  I 
iancy,  of  high  rank  in  the  priesthood. 

On  the  2Ptby  I  reached  Rhuadades  ;  2 1st  Cushero  ;  22d  Meda, 
and  stopped  with  KB. ;  23d  Freix6^  where  I  joined  my  regiment. 

On  my  arrival,  I  found  letters  for  roe  from  M— — ,  with  a 
handsome  proposal ;  and,  procuring  the  consent  of  Major  Whit^, 
and  Generals  Ansons  ^nd  Cole,  1  accepted  the  offers  made 
ine  of  a  situation  in  the  Commissariat.  After  bidding  adie^ 
to  the  forty*eigbth  regiment,  first  purchasing  a  poney  to  carry 
I9y  baggage,  and  another  to  ride  on,  I  set  out  for  Coirabia, 
with  my  servant  in  company,  a  Portuguese,  a  distance  of 
isa  miles;  it  was  on  the  26th  of  February,  IS  13.  That  day 
I  reached  Villosa,  sixteen  miles  distant  from  where  I  set  oQt« 
Th»  gather  was  quite  agreeabkj,  and  1  went  n^ierrily  along.    The 


5cenery  wa$  very  goody  though  with  little  of  cuUi?ation.  On  tbo 
27th,  i  reached  Aforeira,  ei^t  miles ;  od  the  28th,  Espaoharia^ 
sixteen  miles.  March  1st,  Villa  Cortez,  eleven  miles  ;  all  these 
places  have  been  noticed.  Un  this  day's  march,  I  was  to  su^r 
severely,  for  my  servant  having  complained  of  fatigue,  I  let  him 
ride  my  poney,  when  he  sprang  out  of  my  sight,  leaving  me  with 
the  baggage,  and  I  could  never  learn  any  more  of  him..  This 
was  a  serious  inconvenience,  as  I  could  get  fifty  dollars  for  the 
poney,  and  I  was  dreadfully  mauled,  with  having  to  lead  the  bag* 
gage  myself. 

My  situation  now  was  truly  unpleasant.  I  could  speak  very 
little  of  the  language,  and  being  entirely  alone,  had  any  thing 
disastrous  happened,  no  account  could  ever  have  reached  my 
friends.  My  spirits  sunk;  1  was  alone  in  a  foreign  country, 
and  God  only  knew  whether  I  should  ever  return  to  see  my 
friends.  It  is  impossible  to  paint  the  agony  of  my  miqd  during 
the  rest  of  this  day's  march.  At  last,  to  drown  care,  I  took  q 
draught  out  of  a  calabash  which  hung  by  my  side,  and  smoked 
a  segar  along  the  road.  This  inspired  me  with  a  degree  of  for* 
titude,  but  to  define  my  feelings,  this  day,  I  shall  not  attempt. 

March  2. — 1  arrived  at  Penhances,  eleven  miles.  In  passing 
through  a  wood,  driving  my  poney  before  me,  I  saw  several  dm^ 
goons  dismounted,  and  lying  under  the  shade  of  some  trees, 
during  the  heat  of  the  day.  As  I  passed  close  to  them,  I  asked 
if  they  were  going  to  join  their  regiments,  as  they  seemed  all  of, 
different  ones.  They  told  me  they  were ;  that  they  bad  been 
left  sick  at  Celerico,  were  now  convalescent,  and  were  on  their 
route  to  Coimbra  by  easy  stages.  I  inquired  if  any  of  them 
belonged  to  the  4th  dragoons,  when  one  man  started  up,  named 
N.,  and  said  he  did,  and  that  he  was  going  to  join  them,  t 
mentioned  the  circumstance  of  my  servant  running  away,  when, 
after  a  hearty  curse,  he  offered  his  services  to  me  until  we  joined 
the  regiment,  which  indeed  were  very  acceptable,  and  the  move 
so,  as  (  had  now  one  of  my  own  country  to  talk  to.  In  timei 
like  these,  very  little  ceremony  is  kept  up,  the  officer  very  fre- 
quently faring  little  better  than  the  soldier^  The  other  men 
made  a  similar  offer  of  their  services,  but  nqw  I  did  not  stand  in 
need  of  tbem.  However,  they  all  wished  to  stay  by  me,  and, 
as  they  gave  me  their  route,  I  becanie  the  commanding  officer. 
One  drove  my  baggage,  and  as  they  had  their  short  carbines  with 
them,  I  borrowed  his  who  was  not  so  well  recovered  as  the  rest, 
and  having  purchased  some  powder  and  shot,  amused  myself  as 
we  went  along,  shooting  at  whatever  c^me  in  the  way —  wolves^ 
birds,  &c. 

On  the  3d,  we  all  reached  Galizes,  a  poor  place,  an4  here  we 
drew  four  days'  rations.     It  was  $0  late  when  we  came  in,  that 
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we  could  not  procure  billets,  and  so  were  obliged  to  go  into  any 
house  we  could.  The  men  foraged,  somewhere  or  other,  for 
themselves,  and  I  went  into  a  house  where  I  heard  a  numt>er  of 
English  voices.  Here  1  found  some  of  the  Commissariat,  who 
had  arrived  late  as  well  as  myself.  I  asked  leave  to  stop  with 
them,  and  it  was  readily  granted.  They  were  not  billeted  there, 
however,  any  more  than  myself.  There  were  Mr«  S.  and  bis 
wife,  Mr.  T.,  now  a  deputy  assistant  commbsary  general,  and 
his  wife,  not  an  English  lady,  but  a  Portuguese.  Mrs.  S.  behaved 
very  well,  and  made  me  a  tolerable  bed.  I  went  into  my  room, 
in  the  dark,  and  was  near  falling  througii  a  trap-door  which 
opened  into  the  stables  among  the  horses  ;  however,  I  fortunately 
caught  hold  of  the  side  before  I  dropped  through.  I  soon  fell 
asleep,  but  when  a  general  stillness  prevailed,  the  rats  began 
running  over  me  by  dozens,  and  all  my  efforts  could  not  drive 
them  away  till  day-break.  I  wounded  many,  but  having  no 
proper  weapon,  4  was  unable  to  kill  one.  In  the  morning,  I 
breakfasted  with  S.  and  T.,  and  we  agreed,  as  we  were  all  going 
the  same  way,  to  keep  company  in  each  town«  Here  we  drew 
rations,  and  1  am  concerned  to  state  the  conduct  of  the  Commis- 
sariat officer  here,  who  behaved  very  ill  to  my  new  companions,  in 
refusing  to  give  proper  rations  and  accommodations.  He  has 
since  paid  the  common  debt  of  nature,  and  I  am  told  he  was 
much  changed  for  the  better,  both  in  worldly  and  celestial  con* 
duct. 

In  the  morning  of  the  4th,  we  set  out,  but  I  found  some  of  the 
men  falling  oflf  as  they  were  unable  to  keep  up ;  and  indeed  I 
am  apprehensive  that  we  hurt  some  of  them,  by  making  such 
long  marches.  Finding  they  were  tired,  we  halted  in  a  wood, 
and  having  lighted  a  fire,  we  boiled  some  eggs,  which  we  had  in 
plenty,  and,  with  some  bread  and  butter,  made  a  comfortable 
meal.  8.  and  his  wife  joined  us,  and  we  shared  our  luncheon 
and  wine  with  them.  But  we  were  near  setting  the  wood  on  fire, 
as  the  underwood  and  grass  were  as  dry  as  tinder.  Had  it  takea 
place,  it  must  have  run  over  some  miles  of  ground,  as  all  the 
fir-trees  hereabouts  are  full  of  rosin.  We  arrived  about  three, 
at  Maita.  twelve  miles  ;  the  scenery  was  cheerful,  with  a  clear 
sun.  We  all  dined  with  T.,  but  his  wife  was  very  ill  and 
could  not  eat.  On  the  5th,  we  reached  Ponta  de  Mercella,  ten 
miles.  On  its  river  is  a  ruinous  bridge.  The  place  does  not 
show  above  a  dozen  houses  ;  S.  left  us  here.  On  the  6ih,  we 
reached  Foz  de  Roce,  ten  miles  ;  a  good  village,  in  a  pleasant 
country.  The  spring  just  appearing,  has  embellished  the  face  of 
nature  with  a  most  luxuriant  verdure,  but  we  were  not  able  to 
stop,  making  forced  marches,  and  many  of  my  men  were  now 


behind.    TbomptoD  left  me  here,  bis  road  turning  in  a  contrary 
direction. 

March  7- — To  Coimbra  twelve  miles.  We  had  a  fine  view  of 
this  place  about  three  miles  from  it.  It  is  situated  on  the  river 
Mondago,  and  rises,  with  a  sort  of  regular  rapidity,  on  a  hill ; 
every  house  was  white- washed.  Here  are.  many  convents,  and  an 
archbishop's  palace.  Also  a  college,  the  most  celebrated  in  Por- 
tugal. OnC'  half  of  the  town  seems  to  consist  in  convents. 
Most  of  the  buildings  are  on  the  northern  side  of  the  river.  There 
is  a  very  long  bridge  over  the  river,  which  preseuts  a  diversified 
view  of  the  town,  and  particularly  of  a  large  convent  on  the 
soath  bank,  white- washed  also.  This  bridge  is  most  curiously 
raised  on  two  others.  The  one  first  built  was  gradually  choked 
up  by  the  river  Ibdging  a  quantity  of  sand  against  the  piers. 
This  increased  in  time,  so  as  totally  to  fill  up  the  arches ;  the 
river  then  ran  over  the  bridge.  They  were,  of  course,  obliged  to 
build  another,  which,  in  process  of  time,  became  obstructed  in 
like  manner.  In  short,  the  present  bridge  is  nearly  half  choked 
with  sand,  which  increases  every  year  against  the  arches,  and  all 
their  endeavours  cannot  prevent  it.  There  is  a  Roman  aqueduct 
outside  the  town,  still  in  good  repair,  but  the,  stone  and  cement 
are  quite  soft  from  age.  The  streets  are  remarkably  steep,  the 
descent  of  some,  dangerous. 

The  soldier  of  the  6th  dragoons,  who  had  stuck  close  to  me, 
came  to  say  that  the  men  who  were  of  the  party  had  been  clapped 
into  the  black  hole,  as  they  arrived,  and  he  feared  he  should  be 
treated  in  the  same  way.  I  had  hot  adverted  to  their  route,  which 
extended  no  farther  than  to  this  place,  and  I  should  have  reported 
myself  to  Colonel  Royal,  who  had  commanded  in  Santarem,  as 
I  passed  through.  I  went  to  him,  however,  and  told  him  the 
circumstance  of  my  meeting  them  in  a  wood,  and  their  giving 
me  the  route,  at  which  he  laughed  heartily.  As  the  men,  by 
their  own  account,  had  arrived  from  Celerico,  and  had  no  route, 
their  story  seemed  improbable,  and  he  had  th^ra  taken  up  as 
deserters  }  but  on  my  represenution  they  were  liberated.  The 
man  was  attached  to  roe  the  rest  of  the  time,  till  we  joined  the 
4tb  dmgoons*  On  the  9th,  we  went  to  Santa  Martini,  seven 
miles,  ^ter  drawing  rations.    Mr.  Drake  was  the  commissary* 

I  was,  at  one  time,  in  Portugal,  shewn  into  the  inside  of  a 
nunnery,  but  all  the  young  nuns  were  invisible.  l*he  confes*' 
sionals  are  much  like  our  sentry  boxes,  with  a  seat  inside,  where 
the  monk  sits.  There  is  a  little  wicket  window  at  each  side, 
through  which  the  confession  is  made,  the  peraon  being  on  the 
outside. 

JIf 01^  14).— To  Verride  eight  miles.  I  passed  a  village  her^ 
bm  have  forgot  its  name ;  the  head-quarters  of  the  first  German 
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Heary  Dragoons.  Having  letters  of  lecommendation  to  Captain 
Halpiu,  pay-master,  I  called  on  him,  and  the  Captain  wished 
me  to  stop  a  day  or  two  with  him,  nnt  the  urgency  of  the  tinne 
would  not  permit.  He  also  gave  me  letters  to  General  Bock, 
;who  commanded  all  the  cavalry,  but  I  had  no  occasion  for  them. 
The  river  Mondego,  from  thctown  or  village,  divides  into  tw« 
arms^  the  ground  between  them  being  as  flat  and  level  as 
a  table.  Outside  these  arms  the  country  is  all  overspread  with 
Jiills.  The  town  itself  stands  on  a  hill,  like  a  sugar  loaf.  We 
aet  ont  again,  and  having  proceeded  about  two  miles,  forded  the 
arm  of  the  river  next  us,  with  an  intention  of  pushing  forward 
to  the  other  arm,  distant  about  two  miles.  As  the  village  we  were 
l^iog  to  lay  on  the  other  side  of  these  arms,  we  deemed  it  advi- 
sable to  cross,  before  we  met  with  othei^s  to  pass  over.  When 
about  a  mile  across,  we  met  a  Portuguese,  whose  directions  we 
followed,  turning  to  the  right  for  Montemor,  where  we  arrived 
about  four  o'clock.  Here  we  halloed  for  a  long  time  for  a  boat, 
but  the  people  kept  us  an  hour  and  a  half  in  a  state  of  uneasy 
suspense.  At  last  I  stripped,  determined  to  swim  over  if  I 
.could,  expecting,  however,  to  ford  most  of  the  way.  On  reaching 
the  bank,  that  part  on  which  I  stood  gave  way,  and  in  I  plunged, 
over  head  ana  ears.  I  had  never  thought  myself  an  expen 
swimmer,  but  being  now  out  of  my  depth,  I  made  a  resolve,  in 
about  a  second,  to  exert  all  my  strength  and  fortitude,  to  extricate 
myself.  The  soldier,  who  had  care  of  my  horse  and  baggage, 
could  not  swim,  and  began  to  set  up  a  most  vehement  roar  and 
noise.  He  loaded  his  carbine,  and  fired  into  the  town  several 
times,  but  the  distance,  I  imagine,  was  too  far.  At  last,  after  half  an 
hour's  struggling,  1  reached  the  other  side,  and  was  happy  to  find 
myself  again  on  terra  firma.  I  felt  more  gay  and  lively  after 
this  adventore,  than  at  any  other  period,  perhaps,  of  my  life. 
Having  rested  a  little,  I  went  to  one  of  the  boats,  but  found  it 
Rocked  by  a  chain  to  a  tree.  This  I  soon  separated,  and  got  into 
the  boat,  but  there  was  no  oar.  At  last,  I  found  the  withered 
arm  of  a  tree,  and  having  seized  it,  ferried  myself  over  as  well 
as  I  could,  being  stark  naked,  towards  my  man  and  baggage. 
But  marky  when  the  mind  is  raffled,  how  common  sense  and  rea- 
son .^cape  1  The  boat  was  too  small  to  hold  the  horse  and  bag- 
gage, and  there  were  larger  ones  that  I  might  have  had,  if 
consideration  had  taken  place.  I  put  on  my  clothes,  therefore, 
and  was  about  to  ferry  myself  over,  when  a  large  boat  appeared, 
manned  by  some  Portuguese,  who  seeing  us  near  over,  through 
our  own  exertions,  pade  an  offer  to  convey  us  all  at  once.  This 
was  done,  and  we  arrived  safe  on  the  other  side.  Before  we  could 
reach  Verride,  we  had  bad  five  more  arms  to  cross,  till  of  which 
we  gat  over  by  ferries.    Some  we  paid  fori  but  as  our  money  was 
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short,  we  were  obliged,  in  the  last  two  instance^  to  cross  by 
force,  the  Portuguese  swearing  at  us  for  *'  diables  Inglese/'  The 
country  was  much  over-run  with  long  flags,  but  the  water  was  of 
no  depth,  excepting  the  two  arms  before-mentioned.  Most  of 
them  were  half  a  mile  over. 

Having  arrived  at  Verride,  I  sent  the  soldier  to  draw  rations, 
but  it  was  too  late.  Standidge,  the  commissary,  sent  me  word  to 
come,  and  he  would  furnish  a  supply  of  my  wants.  He  was  very 
kind.    I  was  regaled  with  a  bottle  of  English  porter. 

March  1 1  t/i.-— I  set  off  for  Lavos,  passing  a  very  woody  country, 
and  one  river.  We  were  obliged  here  to  take  guides,  two  of 
whom,  in  succession,  made  their  escape,  by  running  into  the 
woods,  in  turning  au  angle  of  the  road.  The  trees  stood  so 
thick,  that  all  pursuit  was  vain ;  on  the  third,  we  kept  a  very  strict 
look  out,  and  he  conducted  us  to  Lavos,  eight  miles. 

Here  I  met  my  friend,  D.  A.C.  G.  M.  in  charge  of  the  ^Ith 
dragoons,  under  the  command  of  Lord  R.  £.  H.  Somerset ;  they 
were  stationed  here.  This  village  lies  among  sand  banks  on  the 
sea  shore,  opposite  to  Fjguero  Roads,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Mondego — the  houses  are  scattered  about  with  no  sort  of  order. 
We  were  very  glad  to  see  each  other,  and  M.  gave  me  a  bed  in  his 
own  house.  The  latter  had  been  once  the  mansion  of  an  ancient 
family,  that  was  now  extinct,  and  the  building  fell  to  decay. 
One  wing  only  remained  entire-,  in  which  was  the  ancient  chapel, 
now  our  office.  Soon  after  my  arrival  M.  was  obliged  to  set  off 
for  Lisbon,  leaving  A.,  a  Portuguese,  A.,  and  myself.  We  all 
procured  billets  in  the  same  house,  that  of  an  old  Padras,  who,  I 
fear,  was  a  crafty  old  rogue. 

March  25th. — A.,  A.,  and  I,  set  off,  and  crossed  the  Mondego, 
at  its  mouth,  which  is  not  more  than  two  hundred  yards  wide, 
but  enlarges  to  near  a  mile  when  you  are  in  the  harbour.  The 
entrance,  which  is  dangerous,  is  defended  by  one  four-pounder, 
that  cannot  be  of  use,  as  the  wall  is  much  too  high  for  it.  With 
large  guns  the  place  might  he  defended  for  a  short  time,  but 
they  have  none  mounted,  nor  are  the  works  strong  on  any  side. 
As  you  enter  the  port,  you  see,  on  the  left,  a  handsome  town, 
with  a  fine  market-place,  and  two  or  three  churches.  It  is  a 
large  place,  and  there  are  several  good  houses  in  it.  In  the 
vicinity  are  very  extensive  salt  works.  The  salt  water  is  let  in 
by  small  canals,  into  square  places,  banked  about  four  inches 
high  with  sand,  and  about  six  yards  square.  The  water  lies  on 
till  dried  up  by  the  sun,  when  the  salt  is  left  behind.  It  was  here 
Lord  Wellington  landed,  on  the  1st  of  August,  1808,  to  com- 
mence his  arduous  campaigns. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  April,  M.  joined,  and  gave  me  my 
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orders  and  regulations  to  the  Commissariat,  from  the  day  I  Iiad 
.joined  ;  this  was  very  satisfactory.  The  same  day,  our  regiment 
inarched  to  Veride,  on  our  route  to  Oporto,— eiglit  miles. 
Being  now  settled  in  my  new  situation^  I  shall  be  able  to 
renew  my  observations.  On  this  day's  march,  as  A.  was 
crossing  a  river,  on  horseback,  his  horse  lay  down  in  the  middle 
of  the  stream  to  cool  himself.  We  passed  this  day  a  dangerous 
ford  that  I  had  been  over  before  in  a  boat.  Tlie  day  was 
warm,  and  bemg  comfortably  established,  it  made  my  mind 
easy. 

march  18<fe.— To  Perreira,  eleven  miles,  a  very  neat  town^ 
distant  from  Verride  two  leagues  and  a  half.  But,  before  I 
proceed  further  in  my  narrative,  I  must  revert  to  a  large 
convent  in  Verride.  Though  a  religious  building,  yet  wlis  it 
a  place  of  pleasure  and  recreation,  for  the  monks  of  the  order 
of  Santa  Cruz,  of  Coimbra.  llie  monks  are  conveyed  to  and 
from  each  place  by  boats,  as  the  Mondego,  which  runs  through 
Coimbra,  washes  the  wails  of  this  convent.  The  whole  19 
laid  out  in  the  most  luxuriant  style  ;  and  there  is  every 
thing  for  amusement  that  fancy  can  devise.  Among  the  rest, 
I  saw  a  table  resembling  a  billiard  table,  but  with  twenty  or 
thirty  pockets  instead  of  six.  What  the  game  was^  I  forgot  to 
ask.  The  table  was  most  exquisitely  carved  and  gilt.  Tbe 
gardens,  too,  were  a  great  attraction,  and,  at  one  end,  there  was 
a  fine  bowling  green.  The  apartments  are  laid  out  rather  plain^ 
but  the  situation  of  the  convent  is  delightfully  chosen.  There 
were  very  few  monks  present  at  this  time,  as  they  only  came  in 
summer  ;  and  it  being  now  winter,  a  few  only  were  left  to  take 
care  of  the  place. 

One  of  the  monks  assured  me  that,  on  a  fine  summer's 
eveuing,  they  can  hear  the  vesper  bell  of  their  convent,  in  Coim- 
bra, sound,  and  float  down  the  river,  though  a  distance  of  forty 
or  fifty  miles,  in  a  direct  line,  without  including  the  turnings 
of  the  river.  There  were  two  very  valuable  paintings  here,, 
by  Rubens.  One  was  the  massacre  of  the  monks  of  Santa 
Cruz,  by  the  Moors.  The  expression  of  the  countenances  is 
inimitable.  The  sweet,  serene  aspect  of  the  mpnks,  contrasted 
with  the  ferocious  character  impressed  on  that  of  the  Moors, 
standing  over  them,  and  butchering  them  in  a  cruel  manner, 
must  ever  excite  the  most  poignant  feelings.  The  second  piece 
was  a  priest  in  the  act  of  writing  a  letter;  he  is  in  a  thoughtful 
mood  ;  the  countenance  intimates  that  he  is  a  little  perplexed 
about  his  subject.  The  back-ground  of  both  these  pictures  is 
well  shaded ;  the  parts  retire  in  distance  and  at  leisure,  exempt 
from  that  abrupt  termination  which^  too  often,  is  chargeable  on 
more  modern  artists. 
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Mardi  19fft.— To  Cantanheide,  fiffeen '  miles.  The  road  to 
this  place  is  nearly  over  a  heathy  common,  except  where  we 
crossed  the  river  Mondego  ;  and  the  late  rains  obliged  us  to  ford 
seven  streams  or  communications  with  this  river.  On  the 
opposite  side  we  landed,  as  I  may  call  it,  at  Tcntugal^  a  respect- 
able town,  in  which  the  2d  Germans  now  lie.  Here  Anthony 
left  us  for  Lisbon,  having  quitted  the  commissariat,  aud  Adeney 
and  I  became  mess-mates. 

March  20. — To  Agueda  and  Sourdao  ;  twenty^six  miles ; 
two  good  villages— Agueda  is  the  best.  These  villages  being 
much  crowded,  I  went  to  another  about  half  a  mile  further,  op  the 
same  hill.  These,  with  some  others^  lay  embosomed  in  a  valley 
surrounded  with  hills  of  a  luxuriant  appearance;  they  seemed,  in  a 
manner,  shut  up  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  plain  at  the  bot- 
tom, is  about  two  miles  long,  and  of  the  same  breadth  ;  the  river 
Agueda,  running  in  the  centre,  supplies  the  villages  with  water. 
On  my  arrival  at  the  small  village,  I  found  it  a  high  festival  with 
the  inhabitants  ;  they  were  all  in  their  gayest  apparel,  and  many 
had  masks.  They  bad,  it  seems,  cut,  the  day  before,  an  im- 
mensely tall  tree,  quite  straight^  and  lopped  off  the  branches. 
They  then  set  it  on  end,  in  the  ground,  opposite  one  of  their 
chapels,  having  first  decorated  it  with  festoons  of  laurel 
to  the  top.  Several  of  the  branches  were  then  taken  and  planted 
like  young  trees.  A  rope  was  tied  to  the  pole,  and  running 
through  the  arm  of  a  tree  opposite,  the  end  of  the  cord  hung 
down,  guided  by  a  young  man.  The  rope  being  lowered  in  the 
centre,  a  live  cock  was  fastened  to  it  by  the  legs,  and  hoisted  up  again. 
The  players,  with  swords,  were  all  alert  to  jump  up  and  kill  the  cock. 
At  last,  one  of  superior  agility,  won  the  cock  by  killing  it.  The 
cock,  in  the  progress  of  these  manoeuvres,  was  frequently  lowered 
to  allure  the  attempts,  but  instantly  hoisted  up  again.  In  the 
next  place,  they  buried  a  cock  all  but  the  head,  and  a  person 
blindfold  advancing  from  a  distance  with  a  sword,  endeavoured 
to  cut  off  the  head  at  ja  blow ;  but,  though  many  attempted, 
it  was  long  before  one  succeeded :  as  before,  he  had  the  cock 
for  the  prize.  At  each  interval  between  the  prizes  being  won, 
the  bagpipes  played,  in  a  wild  stream  of  harmony.  Some  of 
the  performers  behaved  with  irreverence  in  the  church,  which 
rather  surprized  me,  as  the  Portuguese,  in  genepil,  professed 
religious  veneration  for  holy  ground.  In  the  evening  there 
was  a  general  dance  on  the  green,  with  bagpipe  music.  The 
people  here  seemed  truly  innocent  in  their  manners,  and  easily 
pleased  with  the  character  of  their  rural  pastimes.  It  often 
made  me  recollect  the  pastoral  scenes  described  by  Cox,  in  his 
tour  in  Switzerland. 

March  21#^«— To  Oliveria  das  Ameas,  twenty-six  miles.     The 
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road  commanded  an  expansive  view  of  the  sea  and  of  Oveiro  oH 
the  coast,  a  large  and  fine  town  with  several  churches. 

March  22d. — To  Villa  de  Feira,  five  miles.  This  sequestered 
place  is  swallowed  up  among  intricate  mountains  and  woods  ;  the 
country  fertile  in  a  high  degree.  I  had  nearly  lost  myself  several 
times  ;  but,  at  last,  Adeney  and  I  found  the  way  out.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  district  seem  to  be  more  civilized  than  anv 
in  Portugal.  The  houses  were  clean  and  well  furnished ;  and 
the  people,  in  general,  appeared  to  have  been  better  edu- 
cated«-a  schoolmaster  here,  to  instruct  his  pupils,  sent  up,  at 
night,  several  air-balloons.  On  a  hill  over  this  town,  are  the 
remains  of  a  Moorish  palace,  it  has  a  romantic  appearance  from 
the  town.  This  place  is  about  sixteen  miles  from  the  sea ; 
we  halted  here  until  the  27th,  when  we  marched  for 

Oporto,  sixteen  miles,  a  city  far  surpassing  Lisbon  and  Coiai- 
bra,  in  point  of  beauty.  The  first  thing  which  strikes  a  traveller, 
is  a  general  cleanliness,— also  the  evenness  of  the  houses,  and 
uniformity  which  reigns  in  each  street.  It  is  situated,  on 
the  Duoro,  a  few  miles  from  ,^ne  sea,  and  has  a  bridge  of 
boats  which  open  in  the  middle,  for  the  passage  up  to  St.  Joas 
de  Fisqueri,  Lamego,  &c.  The  convents  here  are  superior  to 
any  I  have  yet  seen,  and,  as  usual,  occupy  the  greatest  part  of 
the  towui  On  the  northern  side  of  the  river  is  a  part  called 
Villa  Nuevo  de  Oporto,  or  the  New  Town,  inhabited  by  coopers 
and  smiths,  of  whom  the  number  is  immense.  Oporto  is 
very  large,  and  our  English  company  reside  here.  They  generally 
purchase  the  vintage  some  months  before  it  is  pulled ;  making 
the  wine  on  the  spot,  and  floating  it  do*wn  to  Oporto,  where  they 
doctor  it  for  our  market.  As  to  their  wine,  the  juice  of  the 
grape  alone  is  not  so  capital  as  is  imagined,  being  rather  in- 
sipid. There  is  one  street  here  called  Rua  des  Ingleses,  which 
may,  perhaps,  rival  any  in  Europe  ;  the  houses,  numbers  I,  2,  S» 
compose  the  English  hotel,  ana  a  noble  oneit  is.  Oporto  very 
much  resembles  t^e  towns  in  England,  and  one-eighth  of  the 
inhabitants  are  thought  to  be  English — the  wine  company  giving 
employment  to  so  many ;  and  to  this  company  may  be  mostly 
imputed  the  commercial  prosperity  of  Oporto. 

Throughout  Portugal,  the  orders  of  Santa  Cruz  and  Santa 
Francisco  appear  to  be  the  richest.  The  chapels,  in  general, 
are  the  greatest  ornament  about  them,  and  the  gardens  are  laid 
out  in  a  superb  style.  One  convent  here  is  oi^  an  immense  per- 
pendicular rock,  on  the  south  side  of  the  town,  and  has  a  truly 
grotesque  appearance ;  I  was  billeted  just  under  it.  The  town 
lies  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  like  Lisbon  and  Coimbra,  slanting 
to  the  river,      ^he  streets  are  very  good,  with  many  fine  houses. 
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There  is  a  great  trade^  and  shipping  can  come  up  to  the  mer^ 
chant's  doors  with  ease.  The  streets  are  lighted  with  lamps,  in 
the  English  mode,  and  the  houses  do  not  look  so  much  like 
prisons  as  those  of  Lisbon.  The  great  iron  bars  to  the  windows 
are  not  much  in  use.  They  are  built-  with  stone,  very  high, 
many  being  seven  stories.  There  is  an  excellent  fish-market 
here,  and  a  good  landing  place,  almost  all  along  the  northern 
bank  of  the  river.  The  inhabitants  are  less  reserved  than  those 
of  the  south,  as  their  intercourse  with  the  English  makes  them 
acquainted  with  our  manners  and  customs,  some  of  which  they 
adopt.  It  is  rather  singular  that  the  port  wine  is  very  bad  here-— 
Dor  is  it  like  tlie  wine  we  have  in  England  ;  the  English  company 
monopolize  all  the  best  for  exportation.  Adeney  and  I  refreshed 
with  a  bottle  on  the  morning  we  started  ;  but  it  was  not  at  alt  to 
our  taste. 

March  28<A.-— To  Santa  Tissima,  a  poor  place,  nineteen  miles 
from  Oporto.  There  is  a  large  convent  here,  the  monks  of 
which  gave  a  dinner  to  some  of  our  officers.  A  fine  river  is 
seen  meandering  through  this  pkce,  with  a  bridge  over  it,  whic^ 
throws  open  some  scenery  up  the  river,  extending  over  thi 
romantic  gardens  of  the  convent.    Passengers  pay  a  trifle  on 

rssing  the  bridge ;  but  the  military  are  exempt.  *  Our  troops, 
presume,  had  not  been  often  in  this  neighbourhood,  as  the 
people  seemed  overjoyed  to  see  us,  which  is  not  the  case  where 
our  detachments  had  often  frequented.  My  landlord  would 
insist  on  giving  me  my  dinner  and  breakfast,  with  plenty  of 
wine ;  he  testified  some  regret  at  parting  with  us.  The  roads 
to  this  place  were,  in  some  places,  up  to .  the  bellies  of  our 
horses  in  mud. 

^prti  29th. — To  Caldas  and  St.  Antonio  de  Taipas,  a  miserable 
place,  about  seventeen  miles,  hardly  worth  mentioning  as  a 
village. 

We  were  now  ordered  to  proceed  to  Guimaraens  instead  of  Cal- 
das, and  accordingly  Adeney  and  I  jogged  on  quietly,  till,  finding 
it  very  warm,  we  went  under  shelter  of  some  trees,  where  we 
dismounted.  As  we  had  purchased  a  pack  of  cards  at  Oporto, 
having  them  in  our  provision  bag,  we  sat  to  play  at  Beggar  my 
Neighbour,  and  continued  three  hours  at  this  one  game,  without 
loss  or  gain  on  either  side.  When  we  reached  Guimaraens,  we 
waited  on  the  Juis  de  Fora,  but  learned,  to  our  mortification, 
that  the  regiment  had  moved  forward  to  Caldas,  and  we  had  to 
pnsh  briskly  for  it,  to  get  in  time  for  our  dinners.  Guimaraens  is  a 
very  handsome  city,  idmost  as  large  as  Oporto.  In  one  square, 
we  saw  as  fine  a  range  of  houses  as  most  in  Europe.  It  also 
contains  the  picturesque  remains  of  an  old  Moorish  palace  and 
castlcj  about  eight  hundred  years  old.    We  wished  much  to 
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atop  here,  but  were  obliged  to  be  wjlh  the  regimeot,  and*  had  oo 
ttme  to  make  addhiooal  resiarks* 

Od  our  arrival  at  Caldas,  we  were  again  disappointed,  as  we 
were  billeted  at  St*  Antonio  de  Taipas,  two  miles  distant,  where 
we  arrived  at  last.  Madeod  having  some  company  the  eveniag 
after  our  arrival,  it  was  near  seven  o'clock  before  Adeoey  and  I 
could  get  away.  The  night  was  extremely  dark,  but  we  expected 
we  should  know  the  way  ;  but  we  soon  found  our  mistake.  The 
bouses  here  were  ail  separated  ;  each  had  a  particular  name,  and 
in  this  straggling  way  of  arranging  the  village,  it  was  five  miles 
in  length.  Not  a  house  but  what  had  a  distinct  form  belonging  to 
it*  We  had  not  gone  far  before  the  rain  began  to  fall,  and  now 
we  were  compeil^  to  grope  as  well  as  we  could  with  our  hands. 
At  last  we  came  tumbling  down  a  small  precipice  together.  After 
shaking  our  ears,  we  started  again,  but  stumbled  into  a  ditch  of 
water.  After  three  hours'  upsetting,  we  came  to  a  miserable 
but,  the  people  of  which  would  have  conducted  us  home,  had  we 
recollected  the  name  of  our  house  or  people  ;  but,  comfortably 
biletted,  we  seldom  enquired  who  were  our  hosts*  Now  we 
paid  for  our  inadvertence,  for  the  people  not  knowing  where  we 
lived,  nor  we  ourselves,  circumstances  obliged  us  to  put  up  thb 
night  on  a  bundle  or  two  of  Indian  corn  straw,  and  rest,  as  we 
eould,  in  our  wet  clothes ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  us  from  enjoy- 
'  ing  a  sound  sleep.  Next  morning  we  found  our  way  easily ;  our 
servants  had  been  at  Macleod's  in  search  for  us ;  but  when  they 
heard  all  the  particulars,  I  could  see  them  tryuog  to  suppress  a 
kagh  at  our  blundering.  Indeed,  the  country  was  ftjll  of  hills, 
all  nearly  of  the  same  shape,  and  we  even  had  gone  wrong  io 
the  day-time,  the  road  or  path  being  so  intricate.  Caldas  is  cele- 
brated for  its  mineral  waters,  both  hot  and  cold,  arising  out  of 
the  eanh  from  the  hot  baths.  You  see  a  vapour  ascend  from  the 
water,  which  tastes  like  rotten  eggs.  The  cold  bath  will  turn  stones 
white,  and  sparkles  on  coming  out,  like  cider.  A  fine  beautiful 
sand  also  oozes  out  of  the  rock,  which  sparkles  like  silver,  and 
we  used  it  to  dry  our  writing. 

.  While  we  remained  here,  we  made  an  excursion  to  see  Brags, 
another  town,  as  large  or  larger  than  Guimaraens.  It  has  a  fine 
market-place,  and  contains  many  capital  buildings.  The  road 
to  this  place  from  Caldas  may  be  considered  as  truly  romadtic. 
There  is  an  immensely  high  mountain,  over  which  the  road  goes. 
On  the  top  is  a  chapel,  by  the  road-side,  from  which  you  can  see 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Under  you,  at  one  side,  lies  Guima- 
raens^ and  appears  at  the  foot  of  the  mounuin,  though  maay 
miles  distant.  On  the  other  side  appears  Braga,  really  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  but  seems  so  near>  that  yon  would  imagine 
you  could  almost  jump  into  it,  though  two  miles  down  tbe  moua- 
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tftiti.  The  pldnacle  you  stand  on  runs  off  before  and  behind,  in 
one  long  line,  until  lost  in  more  gigantic  hills.  In  distance,  in 
the  back  ground,  lay  ragged  tops  of  mountains,  some  of  them 
soaring  far  above  the  clouds.  While  we  remained  here,  we  were 
appointed  to  seize  all  the  live  cattle  we  could  fiqd;  and  being  fre- 
quently out,  the  commissary  of  the  5th  dragoon  guards  came,  by 
accident,  to  my  billet,  and  seized  five  cows,  for  which  we  always 
paid.  The  host  told  him  there  was  an  officer  billeted  on  him  | 
but  it  did  not  signify,  and  he  was  ordered  to  come  for  payment 
next  day.  When  I  came  home  the  family  came  thronging  about 
me  in  tears,  begging  me  to  intercede  for  their  cows,  or  they  should 
be  ruined.  I  learned  from  his  receipts  that  it  was  my  old  'friend 
Standidge  who  had  taken  them,  and  I  presently  gave  them  a  note 
to  him^  when  he  returned  them  all.  What  joy  did  this  occasioQ 
in  the  poor  distressed  family  I  The  children  kissed  roe  in  their 
transport^  one  of  whom  was  a  fine  young  girl  of  1 7.  The  poor 
father  cried  with  joy.  After  this  every  thing  their  house  and 
^rden  afforded  was  most  cheerfully  given  to  us ;  confectionary 
of  every  kind  was  purchased  for  us,  which  we  distributed  among 
the  children,  and  as  eggs  were  in  plenty,  and  fruit,  these  we  ac*  ' 
cepted,  for  I  was  immoderately  fond  of  eggs.  To  buy  them  we 
might  have  had  fifty  for  a  shilling,  so  that  i  was  recompensed,  but 
not  bribed,  for  serving  them.  There  is  a  kind  of  etiquette  ob- 
fierved  among  the  gentlemen  of  the  commissariat,  not  to  interfere 
with  each  others'  cantonments,  and  this  was  a  reason  ifvhy  the 
cows  were  so  easily  returned.  We  remained  here  until  the  13th 
of  May,  when  we  moved  forward  to  Fafe,  1 4  miles,  over  the  most 
awful  mountains  I  had  ever  yet  seen.  We  were,  at  one  time, 
literally  above  the  clouds,  at  another  almost  immerged  in  the 
▼allies.  One-third  of  our  horses  dropped  their  shoes,  the  roads 
ivere  so  bad.  We  were  often  going  up  and  down  such  steep 
declivities,  that  we  shuddered  to  look  after  or  before  us,  for  fear 
of  getting  dizzy  from  the  horrors  of  the  immense  gulpbs  below, 
and  the  overhanging  crags  above.  Fafe  is  a  tolerably  good 
place,  selling  all  the  necessaries,  without  shariug  in  the  luxuries 
of  life. 

Afay  14.-<-To  Guanderalle,  12  miles;  a  poor  place.  15.  To 
Ribera  dc  Pena,  16  miles  ;  passed  two  rivers  :  the  roads  dreadfully 
bad  the  last  two  days,  lying  all  the  way  over  mountains,  which 
horribly  fatigued  us.  But  we  are  now  beginning  to  descend  a 
huge  chain  of  mountains.  16.  To  Villa  Pouca,  a  good  town, 
22  miles.  A  fine  prospect  here,  overlooking  an  immense  extent 
of  country.  17.  Halted.  18.  Argerise.  19,20,21.  In  camp, 
each  day  in  the  i^oods,  forty  miles.  22.  Braganza.  A  family 
here,  and  the  town,  have  given  a  race  of  kings  to  Portugal ;  17 
miles.  A  handsome  place,  but  small,  and  not  much  worth  seemg. 
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It  has,  as  iisual  in  all  Portuguese  towns,  some  olcl  Moorish  rom§p 
and  a  market  place.  23,  24.  Halted.  25.  Camp*  26»  CeiCss 
Camp.  This  day  we  cleared  the  boundaries  between  Spain  and 
Portugal,  and  left  behind  us  all  the  bad  roads. 

As  we  entered  Spain,  it  was  curious  to  see  the  difleresce  of 
the  roads.     From  scaling  the  roost  frightful  cliffs  we  now   fell 
into  as  level  a  country  as  any.    The  roads  were  finely  sanded, 
and  as  even  as  a  bowling  green ;  but  there  was  hardly  a  tree  to  be 
seen ;  the  whole  country,  for  a  tract  of  forty  or  fifty  miles,  shew- 
ing one  continued  field  of  barley,  rye,  wheat,  &c.    Here  and 
there  you  may  chance  to  espy  the  spire  of  a  church  raising  its 
head  above  the  plain,  and  over  the< waving  com,  now  nearly  ripe. 
The  spire  is  a  sure  indication  of  a  village,  and  about  the  church 
a  tree  or  two  has  been  planted,  otherwise  not  one  to  be  seen  id 
any  direction.    All  over  the  country  we  could  not  trace  even  % 
bush  or  a  hedge ;  but  one  continued  field  of  com,  of  various 
kinds,  met  the  eye,  with  nothing  else  to.  interrupt  the  view. 
What  a  desolate  scene  in  the  winter !    The  people  seemed  to 
resemble  the  Portuguese    in   their  manners,  but  were  nMicfa 
cleaner.    Their  houses  are  many  of  them  as  bad  as  the  Portu- 
guese, that  is  to  say,  built  of  mud,  and  covered  with  bad  earthen 
tiles.    The  Spaniards  are  in  a  manner  rude  to  strangers  or  fo*' 
reigners  :  they  seem  very  selfish,  and  have  not  the  way  of  hiding 
it  like  the  Portuguese.    When  I  had  to  pay  them  (we  were  g>ene* 
rally  seven  or  eight  together)  and  we  paid  them  in  different 
coins,  th^y  would  stand  to  argue  with  each  other  about  the  count- 
ing.   Not  so  the  Portuguese ;  they  take  what  you  give  then  as 
right,  and  dispute  about  the  different  coins  afterwards.    In  our 
payments  we  never  made  mistakes,    being  too   well  informed 
about  every  coin.    We  found  but  few  in  the  two  nations  that 
are  clever  at  counting  above  a  dollar.   Spain,  in  general,  is  much 
better  cultivated  than  Portugal,  the  latter  being  infinitely  more 
mountainous.    The  wine  where  we  are  is  horrid,  and  I  believe 
Spain  in  general  cannot  boast  of  superior  wines. 

Mcy  27. —  To  Rio  Frio,  or  the  Cold  River,  an  indifferent  wlU 
lage,  twelve  miles.  28.  To  Tabara  Camp.  I  lost  Dash  on  thb 
march,  a  fine  greyhound,  and  never  could  see  or  hear  more  of 
him.  Tabara  is  a  wretched  place,  but  we  were  encamped  in  an 
olive  wood,  abounding  with  pigeons  and  snakes.  The  large 
green  lizard  is  very  numerous  here,  and  has  been  very  common 
for  the  last  three  or  four  days.  They  are  so  void  of  fear^  that 
they  came  out  of  the  boshes  to  view  us  as  we  passed.  They 
burrow  in  the  roots  of  old  decayed  trees,  and  will  bite  fiercely 
wheu  attacked,  but  never  attack  first.  The  largest  are  eighteen 
inches  long,  of  a  lively  green  colour,  and  their  bite  reckoned  .poi* 
•oaous«    There  is  a  small  species  called  Ligarthq,  in  Portugal^ 
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which  the  superstidoos  account  it  a  crime  to  hurt,  somewhat 
like  the  robia  in  England.  They  report,  and  I  am  told  for  truth, 
that  many  have  been  saved,  when  asleep,  from  the  snakes,  by 
these  litrie  creatures  scratching  at  the  face  of  a  man,  to  awaken 
him.  Many  quarrels  had  arisen  between  our  soldiers  and  the 
inhabitants,  about  killing  them.  In  one  town  there  happened  to 
be  a  crane's  nest  in  the  top  of  the  church-steeple  (a  sucred  bird 
in  Spain)  some  of  our  soldiers  saw  her  on  her  nest,  and  made  a 
bet  of  wine  who  wpuld  kill  her,  firing  in  rotation  with  ball  from 
their  carbines.  At  last  one  of  tiiem  brought  her  down,  which 
so  enraged  the  inhabitants,  that  they  swore  nothing  but  the  man's 
life  would  expiate  the  deed.  They  threatened  hard,  but  our 
men  presented  their  pieces,  and  this  calmed  them.  We  were 
obliged,  however,  to  be  on  our  guard,  to  prevent  fiftal  accidents. 
Such  are  these  Sj^ianiards,  who  will  boldly  tell  you,  they  are  the 
most  enlightened  people  under  the  sun ;  have  produced  more 
learned  men  than  all  die  rest  of  the  world.  '^  Were  it  not  for 
us"  they  say,  **  you  would  have  been  all  a  set  of  savages."  My 
notion  is,  that  you  never  had  but  one  truly  learned  and  great 
writer^  Cervantes,  and  he  ridiculed  you,  though  a  Spaniard  him- 
self. 1  do  not  mean,  however,  to  deny,  that  there  have  been 
many  moderately  learned  meuj  though  not  of  transceudant  ge- 
ffiius,  in  Spain. 

Talara  wood  is  very  large :  here  we  first  got  some  fine  Spanish 
bread,  which  was  very  excellent,  and  eats  like  a  cake.  We  aliot 
many  hares  hare,  of  a  fine  flavour,  and  partridges  were  numerous 
on  the  bills,  which  were  now  beginning  to  be  visible  again. 
JUay  31.— At  half-past  twelve  in  the  morning,  the  bugle  sounded 
to  turn  out,  which  was  unexpected,  but  at  one  we  were  mounted, 
and  moved  forward.  As  we  were  informed  the  French  were  near, 
we  kept  close.  About  eight  in  the  morning  we  came  to  a  hill 
which  overlooked  a  fine  plain,  gently  sloping  to  the  river  Ezla. 
On  our  mounting  the  hill,  we  saw  many  of  our  infantry  camps, 
each  division  separate.  The  troops  were  in  full  view,  returning 
to  their  different  camps,  the  band  of  each  regiment  playing. 
These  troops  had  been  sent,  during  the  night,  to  take  a  bridge 
over  the  Ezla,  but  on  their  approach  the  French  blew  it  up,  so 
that  we  must  now  look  for  a  bridge  elsewhere.  It  was  a  fine 
flunny  day,  and  all  die  troops  seemed  in  high  spirits.  Over  the 
river  the  ground  rose  again  in  a  gentle  slope,  and  we  had  a  view 
of  part  of  the  French  encampment.  Our  brigade,  under  Sir 
William  Ponsonbv,  now  moved  off,  and,  about  three  o'clock, 
came  up  with  the  infantry  who  were  passing  the  river  on  a  bridge 
of  pontoons,  while  the  baggage  passed  over  on  another.  Here 
was  a  scene  of  jolly  confusion  ;  the  cavalry  forded  the  river,  and 
the  commissariat  bullocks  swimming  over  by  their  side.    I  got 
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over  on  one  of  the  pontoons,  very  luckily.  The  German  infimtfy 
floated  higher  up,  but  many  unfortunately  lost  their  lives  Id  the 
attempt.  About  eight  o'clock  I  reached  oar  encampment^  bsT- 
ing  this  day  marched  forty  miles,  and  we  were  twenty  hoars  on 
horseback.  We  took  a  French  piquet  of  fifty  men,  who  were 
surprised,  not  expecting  us  over  in  the  way  we  crossed.  During 
the  night  the  whole  army  joined,  also  Lord  Wellington  with  his 
wing,  in  their  way  having  retaken  Salamanca.  During  the  late 
winter,  the  French  had  been  fortifying  the  rqad  from  Salamanca 
to  Valladolid,  and  this  induced  Lord  Wellington  to  move  in  a 
more  northerly  route,  which  would  bring  him  in  the  rear  of  the 
French,  and,  at  the  same  time,  avoid  the  wprks  they  had  now 
uselessly  constructed.  There  were  some  French  divisions  in 
front  of  us,  whom  we  drove  along  before  us. 

June  1. — Kept  advancing,  and  the  French  retreating  :  the 
foads  were  delightful,  but  all  the  towns  lay  nearly  in  ruins,  as 
the  French  had  destroyed  them.  We  baited  in  camp,  near  a 
ruined  village,  called  Couvilhas,  where  Adeney  being,  as  usual, 
tedious  in  dressing,  I  cut  all  the  tent  cords,  and  it  came  down  on 
him,  so  that  he  was  compelled  to  finish  dressing  in  a  drizzling 
shower,  twelve  miles.  June  2.  To  Fuentes  Seco,  still  driving 
the  French  before  us,  who  retired,  levying  contributions  on  all 
the  towns  and  villages  ;  distance,  sixteen  miles.  On  the  3d,  to 
a  village  called  Benafarces,  nearly  in  ruins. 

On  the  4th  we  moved  forward,  and  learned  that  some  more 
French  divisions  had  joined.  After  this  we  advanced,  but  slower 
than  usual.  On  the  route  our  brigade  halted,  near  a  convent,  when 
the  old  nuns  came  out  and  invited  several  of  us  to  take  refresh* 
jnent,  but  none  of  the  young  nuns  were  to  be  seen,  as  they  had 
been  secured  out  of  the  way.  The  old  nuns  looked  ghastly. 
The  country  we  passed  in  this  day's  march  was  of  a  most  curious 
description.  On  the  tops  of  the  hills  the  face  of  it  seemed  aU 
heath,  as  far  as  you  could  see,  and  as  flat  as  a  table,  with  no  in* 
terruption  to  the  sight ;  but  all  this  was  a  visual  deception,  as 
immense  gullies  ran  between  these  hills,  in  which  were  scat- 
tered the  roads,  cultivated  grounds,  villages,  &c.  When  down 
on  the  proper  road,  the  whole  country  wore  a  different  aspect ; 
it  appearea  very  hilly  and  intersected.  I  can  only  compare  it  to 
a  table  with  several  grooves  cut  in  it :  in  these  grooves,  each  of 
them  three  or  four  miles  wide,  would  be  the  towns ;  at  the  bottom 
of  the  cavities  the  rivers. 

We  arrived,  in  the  evening,  at  a  small  grove  called  Camp  de 
Epino,  attached  to  a  part  of  the  garden  of  a  convent,  which  lay 
in  ruins.  It  had  been  a  most  beautiful  structure,  but  the  French 
destroyed  it,  for  not  being  able  to  pay  a  contribution  levied  on  it. 
The  French  had  bombarded  the  place  from  the  top  of  the  hill  on 
whieh  it  stands*    The  building  must  have  cost  immense  mimSf 
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«iid  particularly  the  cbapel,  as  the  remains  testify  what  it  had 
been.  Here  were  the  tomb  and  monument  of  Pope  Urban  the 
Eighth,  with  the  mausolea  of  several  ancient  kings  and  queens* 
The  convent  was  away  from  any  village,  a  circumstance  not  usual 
in  Spain.  The  monuments  had  been  all  destroyed,  and  the  very 
tomb-stones  and  bodies  taken  up  by  tlie  French  in  searcli  of 
plunder  ;  scarcely  any  thing  was  left  but  the  inscriptions.  Id 
the  grand  hall  were  the  portraits,  as  large  as  life,  of  all  the  supe- 
riors wlio  had  presided  over  the  convent  for  a  length  of  years. 
Some  of  these  remained  entire,  but  the  best  part  had  been  de- 
atro^'ed  by  the  cannon-shot.  They  were  matchless  pieces  in  , 
their  kind,  but  were  painted  on  the  walls,  and  could  not  be  re- 
jBOved.  Indeed,  little  now  appeared  but  the  bare  shell.  '  The 
Spaniards  had  collected  several  piles  of  the  bones,  which  they 
approached  with  great  seeming  reverence.  I  walked  through 
these  monuments  of  destruction  and  French  rapacity,  with  pen- 
sive reflections  on  the  transient  character  of  worldly  grandeur. 
5.  Camp,  VJ  miles.  6.  Camp,  16  miles.  7*  To  Fuentes  de 
Val  de  Pera.  Here  was  a  Moorish  castle,  from  one  of  the  towers 
of  which  a  winding  stair-case  led,  from  top  tq  bottom,  the  en- 
trance at  the  top.  Where  this  winding  stair-case  ultimately  led 
to,  no  one  could  or  would  tell.  We  went  down  it,  and  found  it 
communicated  with  some  large  caverns  under  the  castle,  and 
then  branched  oiY  in  various  directions,  but  we  did  not  care  to 
puraue  the  investigation.  We  wished,  however,  much  to  know  where 
these  led  to,  but  their  end  or  object  seemed  to  he  also  unknown. 

On  our  march  this  day,  we  drove  the  French  out  of  Palencia^ 
a  very  fine  town.  The  nuns,  as  we  passed  the  convents,  thrust 
their  arms  out  of  the  lattice  work,  and  waved  white  handkerchiefs 
for  a  welcome,  but  we  could  not  see  them.  We  had,  however,  a 
fine  view  of  the  French  army,  now  in  full  retreat,  filing  along  the 
top  of  a  hill.  8.  Camp,  thirteen  miles.  9.  Santago  Camp. 
The  town  in  ruins,  and  every  individual  thing  shattered  in  pieces. 
10.  Aranillas,  eighteen  miles  ;  in  ruins.  Some  of  the  inhabi- 
tants lay  dead  in  the  streets,  who  had  been  shot  by  the  French  in 
their  way  through.  11.  Villa  Beta,  sixteen  miles.  12.  Camp, 
sixteen  miles.  In  the  last  few  days'  march  the  country  was 
every  way  agreeable,  and  the  soil  uncommonly  fertile.  In  one 
place  provisions  were  so  cheap,  that  I  purchased  a  thousand 
quarts  of  wine  for  thirty  dollars.  Meat  hardly  to  be  had.  The 
country  was  now  getting  hilly. 

June  13. — We  moved  forward.  In  this  day's  march  the  bag- 
gage mixed  pell-mell  with  the  troops,  the  greatest  part  of  which 
had  scaled  the  top  of  one  of  those  flat  hills  already  mentioned, 
Oq  our  advancing  to  the  edge  of  these  hills,  we  found  a  body  of 
thirteen   thousand  French  before  us»  who  never  expected  M 
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in  this  point.  Only  Major  Butt's  troop  of  artillery  had  cone  wpt^ 
with  the  light  brigade  of  infantry,  and  nost  of  the  camliy. 
Another  brigade  of  artillery  soon  arrived,  when  the  two  brigades 
opened  on  the  French,  who  were  passing  the  bridge  over  the 
Pisuergo. 

The  French  moved  as  leisurely  along  the  road,  to  cross  the 
bridge,  as  if  they  had  been  on  the  parade.  Our  heavy  brigmde 
of  cavalry  were  too  near,  when  the  French  fired  a  volley  at  them, 
and  wounded  Captain  Chitivell  of  the  Sd  dragoons,  and  four 
Bien.  Of  the  French  about  sixty  were  killed  before  they  could 
clear  the  bridge.  They  got  over  a  brigade  of  artillery,  which 
formed,  and  they  began  to  fire  away  at  us,  but  every  shot  missed. 
To  me  it  seemed  a  wonder  that,  after  the  many  rounds  we  fired, 
so  few  were  hurt.  When  they  were  all  over,  they  marched  away, 
first  blowing  up  the  bridge,  and  some  others.  What  hindered  I 
know  not,  but  1  have  often  thought  we  might  have  cut  them  otF, 
by  intercepting  their  passage  at  the  bridge.  Most  of  the  men 
on  the  ground  were  of  this  opinion.  Being  with  Major  Butt's 
brigade,  1  found  that  all  our  shot  went  over  their  heads.  Bat 
BOW  for  the  horrida  belia!  the  very  first  shot  the  French  fired  from 
an  eight-pounder,  hit  th^  muzzle  of  the  gun  on  which  I  was 
resting,  but  flew  ofi^  in  an  angle,  passing  near  nine  or  ten  men, 
without  doing  any  mischief.  We  turned  to  tlie  left,  and  advanced 
to  Arranillas  de  Camina,  but  were  roused  next  morning  by  the 
blowing  up  of  Burgos  Castle  by  the  French,  to  hinder  us  from 
getting  possession  of  it,  as  a  place  of  strength.  We  had  here 
a  view  of  Bu/gos,  and  could  see  clouds  of  smoke  rolling  over  it. 
On  the  morniog  of  the  14th  we  found  our  route  changed  to  a 
northern  course,  to  cross  the  Ebro,  at  Miranda  de  Ebro;  the 
French,  meanwhile,  were  blowing  up  the  bridges,  by  wholesale, 
in  their  line  of  march.  Arrived  at  Huermecis,  twenty-one 
miles. 

15.  To  Villa  Lien,  twenty^four  miles.  IG,  To  Medina,  ten 
miks  ;  a  fine  large  town.  We  crossed  the  Ebro  this  day  :  the 
passage  lies  on  the  east  bank,  with  precipitate  cliffs  impending, 
which  almost  meet  in  some  places,  and  form  a  kind  of  natuial 
roof.  The  road  winds  along  the  river  for  about  a  mile,  when  it 
turns  off.  Some  of  those  natural  arches  were  from  three  to  foor 
thousand  feet  above  our  heads.  The  cavalry  were  obliged  to  lead 
their  horses  through,  as,  in  some  places  we  were  on  a  level 
with  the  river;  and  in  others  were  three  thousand  feet  above  it. 

17.— San  borente,  fifteen  miles.  Id.  Camp,  seventeen  miles. 
19.  Camp,  seventeen  miles.  20.  Camp,  twenty-three  miles* 
During  the  last  four  days'  march  it  rained  incessantly.  The 
country  was  one  continued  field  and  hill  of  mud  ;  the  dress  of 
wr  soldiers  was  hardly  distinguishable }  and  as  for  the  diffefence 
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of  officers  and  men,  it  was  difficult  to  say  Wkicli  was  whicfa, 
Tlie  French  army,  by  this  time,  had  united,  and,  in  their  march, 
destroyed  every  village :  nothing  was  to  he  seen  but  one  picture 
of  universal  liavock  and  desolation.  Tiie  inhabitants  of  the 
country  had  fled  to  the  mountains,  and  a  horrible  time  they  must 
have  had  of  it'.  I  found  myself  unwell  this  evening,  from 
being  so  constantly  drenched  with  heavy  rains ;  went  to  bed  in 
my  tent,  but  could  get  no  rest ;  my  bones  ached  intolerably. 

There  was  very  heavy  ^skirmishing  the  whole  of  this  day,  and 
when  we  were  joined  by  Lord  Hill's  corps,  consisting  of  our 
2d  division,  with  some  cavalry  and  artillery,  I  expected  it  would 
bring  on  a  general  engagement;  but  night  coming  on,  and 
the  rain  pouring  down  in  torrents,  it  made  both  sides  very  glad 
to  seek  a  little  rest*  All  things  now  seemed  preparatory  to  a 
general  battle. 

Tlie  place  where  we  ware  in  camp  was  in  a  wood  on  the  sidi: 
of  a  mouDtaio,  close  to  a  village,  still  smoking,  and  in  ruins* 
The  whole  of  the  French  and  English  armies  lay  on  these 
mountains^  and  on  those  opposite,  with  a  large  valley  in  the 
nuddle  space.  The  mountains  ran  in  a  straight  line,  one  row 
on  each  side  the  valley,  and  the  valley  might  be  about  twelve 
miles  in  length.  The  French  were  in  possession  of  the  eastern 
end  of  the  valley,  protecting  Vittoria,  and  we  of  the  western. 
These  hills  were  very  lofty,  particularly  those  on  our  right, 
where  our  light  division  was  planted,  with  part  of  it  in  the  val- 
ley ;  but,  in  the  advance,  the  principal  part  of  the  cavalry  were 
on  the  side  of  the  hill  with  us.  The  country,  to  the  very  tops 
of  the  mountains,  was  covered  with  wood ;  an4,  when  the 
skirmishing  ceased,  we  took  up  our  ground.  The  men  every 
where  now  began  making  large  fires ;  every  ten  or  twelve  men 
having  one  to  themselves — the  French  did  the  same.  The 
Spaniards,  by  this  time,  had  come  up,  and  they  f#ll  to  making 
fires ;  so  that,  with  the  Portuguese  in  addition,  such  brilliant 
illuminations  were  seldom  seen.  But  many  heave  fellows  who 
were  highly  entertained  with  the  scene,  were  never  to  see  tlie 
sun  again  set,  or  contemplate  such  auother  spectacle.  Th/e 
mountains,  on  our  right,  were  in  the  clouds,  and  the  lights  at  the 
top  glistened  but  faintly  through)  them ;  but,  in  the  valley,  and  at 
the  foot,  and  half-way  up,  the  lustre  exceeded  that  of  any  ball* 
room  ever  so  gaily  illuminated. 

Thus  were  we  circumstanced  the  night  previous  to  the 
battle  of  Vittoria.  The  French  were  encamped  so  near  us,  that 
the  valley,  not  more  than  twelve  miles  long  and  three  wide,  was 
covered  with  300,000  fighting  men  of  all  grades  and  nati(ms« 
The  commissariat  bad  orders  to  issue  a  double  allowance  of 
nim  to  all,  and  the  men  were  in  want  of  nothing,  as  Losd  Wei- 
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lingtOD  had  ordered  three  days'  provision  to  be    issued    (haf 
night. 

The  night  of  the  20th,  I  missed  Adcney ;  he  had  fallen^ 
in  among  the  French,  and  was  forced  to  lie  under  a  hedge,  aU 
night,  in  the  rain,  within  pistol  shot,  of  a  Frencji  centinel  ;  but 
as  soon  as  we  had  driven  in  the  French  outposts,  next  morning, 
he  was  liberated,  and  returned  before  wemarclied. 

June  2\stf  1813. — After  a  dead  silence  of  some  hours^  except 
the  neighing  of  horses,  and  talking  of  the  men  over  their  fires, 
ivhich  was  a  hermit's  silence  compared  with  what  followed,  we 
were  all  of  a  sudden  on  the  alert,  hearing  a  cannon  shot  in  oar 
front,  and  the  popping  shots  of  our  advanced  skirmishers ;  this  was 
soon  answered  by  the  French.  After  this,  one  continued  roar 
of  musketry  announced  the  commencement  of  the  action  ; 
the  whole  army  was  soon  on  the  move,  and  the  French  disputed 
every  inch  of  ground.  For  a  length  of  twenty-six  miles, 
this  day,  it  was  a  hard  fought  arena.  We  drove  the  Freribh 
along  the  valleys  and  hills,  the  last  of  which  were  of  such  a 
height,  that  it  seemed  wonderful  to  me  how  we  could  get  cannon 
up  ;  but  we  actually  did.  The  day  was  fine,  not  a  cloud  to  be 
seen.  We  drove  the  French  from  every  position,  but  there  were 
puly  three  points  they  seemed  determined  to  keep  :  these  Were, 
El  Pueblo,  Gomrah  Mayor,  and  the  town  of  Vittoria.  £1 
Puebla,  cost  us  a  number  of  lives;  so  did  Gomrah  Mayor;— 
but,  at  Vittoria,  they  made  no  stand  till  they  had  passed  it,  when 
they  turned  their  battering  cannon  on  us,  who  happened  to  be 
on,  the  ground.  But  this  artillery  fell  afterwards  into  oar 
hands, — thirty-four  pieces,  with  ei^^ht  howitzers.  Two  of  the 
cannon  were  eighteen  feet  long,  and  sixty  pounders ;  and  the  rest 
little  inferior  as  to  calibre.  Tlie  whole  of  the  French  army  were, 
in  a  manner,  disorganized  in  the  event  of  this  action.  They 
lost  169  pieces  of  artillery,  and  al)Out  25,000  men.  There 
was  a  grand  dinner  to  be  given  on  this  day,  in  Vittoria  ;  and 
the  generals  had  sent  for  their  families  and  friends  from  France 
to  be  present.  So  unexpected  was  our  arrival,  that  we  took 
many  carriages  of  ladies,  several  of  whom  were  in  the  heat  of 
the  action.  The  French  military  chest  was  also  taken  and 
plundered,  mostly  by  the  country  people  and  servants  of  the  army. 
A  hussar  regiment  was  disgraced  for  stop|)irig  behind  to  plunder, 
the  booty  was  so  rich  ;  but  Lord  Wellington  afterwards  ordered 
all  to  be  returned,  in  order  to  make  an  equal  distribution.  Many 
made  their  fortunes  here.  The  waggons  which  conveyed  the 
money,  were  upset  in  a  ditch ;  this  was  taken  advantage  of. 
One  muleteer  had  a  thousand  doubloons  in  a  bag,  which  he  was 
obliged  to  return.  An  assistant-commissary-general,  sent  some 
diousands  of  dollars  to  England,  but  it  was  discovered^  and  he 
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wsi^  brdered  to  rerund ;  this,  I  believe,  tic  declined^  and  hb  was 
dismisi^ed  fdr  h.  He  had,  however,  sufficient  propclrty  to  iStiake 
kitn  indifferent  about  anjr  army  commisaion.  Two  carta  fdll 
of  gold  were  upset  on  the  right  of  Vittorfa.  I  think  that  it 
might  liave  been  so  contrived  as  to  leave  soonfe  behind,  to  take 
charge  bi  the  stores  and  value  captured.  The  Frencii,  also,  left 
all  their  ammunition  waggons  on  the  6eld,  many  of  them  fall 
of  the  plunder  and  contributions  th6y  had  extorted  in'  Spain  and 
PortogaL  These  were  seized  by  the  baggage  ^senants  add  fdl- 
lowers  of  the  army.  Many  of  the  carriages  and  horses  were 
carried  away  by  the  country  people,  and  the  ammunition,  powder, 
shot,  and  shells,  the  last  ready  primed,  were  strewed,  in  millions, 
over  the  field  and  roads.  The  powder  casks  were  broken  and 
the  powder  loose,  so  that,  if  a  spark  had  lighted,  it  most  have  been 
destruction  to  thousands.  It  was  reported  that  the  French  had 
been  srhut  out  of  Vittoria  by  the  inhabitants,  and  so  obliged  to 
go  rounds  nght  and  left  of  the  town ;  but,  I  rather  l^lieve, 
this  happened  from  their  dot  being  able  to  ^t  quick  enodj^i 
through  the  place,  as  the  gates  were  narrow.  It  was  on  thb 
Inovement  of  the  French,  right  and  lef^  of  the  town,  that  they 
lost  iteost  of  their  artillery,  which  was  upset  in  the  ditehes,  that 
wetedeep  and  full  of  mud.  Here  it  was,*  too,  that  our  troops 
gafve  them  another  bitter  pill.  The  enemy  had  only  two  eight 
pounders  left,  on  the  night  after  the  battle.  The  carnage  was 
dreadful  during  ^he  day,  but  our  cannon  seemed  to  have  been 
more  fatal  than  our  musketry.  In  one  wood,  on  the  ri^t  of  the 
road,  I  saw  about  5M  Portuguese  killed,  and  the  Fretibh  ap- 

fcarcfd,  for  a  time,  to  have  had  the  advantage  here,   as  the 
ortoguese  had'soffered  extremely. 

Joseph  Buonaparte  set  out  after  the  action  for'  Pamneluna, 
which  he  is  reported  to  have  reached  the  same'  night.  He  lost 
ail  his  baggage,  as  did  his  army,  and  he  had  only  his  hone  left. 
Hie  mafshal's  batoon,  of  Jourdan,  was  taken  among  other 
plunder.  During  the  day,  I  was  with  the  baggage,  close  behind 
the  shrmy.  As  every  one  was  eager  to  learn  what  was  going 
forward,  lieutenant  burke,  of  the  48th>  came  up  to  me ;  I  had 
known  him  with  the  regiment — he  was  nephew  to  Sir  Robert 
Kemil^dy,  chief  comnrissary-genei^al  of  the  army.  We  hild  not 
been  lenf  in  conversation,  when  the  words  **  Fly  !  the  French  are 
ctimfng,  alarmed  all  the  baggage  train.  I  was  with  nfy  own, 
and  wished  to  save  it,  if  possible,  so  I  kept  the  Anuleteers  at  their 

f  liases,  aeedrdingly ;  but  the  baggage  of  many  others  was  thrown 
D  the  road,  and  lost  etitirely.    j^fore  this  happened,  the  mule- 
teers were  lazy  enough,  grumbling  for  going  so  fast;  but  as 
soon  as  it  was  notified  that  the  French  wer6  coming,  th^y  turned 
Mund,  and  such  galloping  and  rafdng  I  never  witnessed.    Women 
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,  mouoted  oti  a^ses  were  so6n  knocked  into  the  dftcbeii  full  of 
water  and  dead  bodies^  on  the  road  side,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
baggage  was  upset  on  them.  The  servants,  through  fear,  left 
their  baggage  in  the  road,  and  away  tliey-went  on  their  mules, 
ponies,  or  whatever  they  happened  to  have.  Many  of  the 
servants  returned  to  Portugal,  never  coming  back  ;  and  maoy  a 
poor  fellow  that  was  looking  out  anxiously  for  his  baggage,  this 
night,  after  a  hard  fight,  found  it  lost  to  bim  for  ever,  as  the 
country  people  plundered  it.  Such  a  scene  of  confusion  and 
dismay,  an  unconcerned  spectator  might  have  thought  burlesque. 
Such  whipping,  and  spurring,  and  lashing,  and  thoEnping 
the  poor  horses,  mules,  and  asses,  &c. ;  such  a  strain  of  puffing 
and  blowing,  cursing  the  slowness  of  their  horses,  and  those 
mounted  on  mules  out  of  all  temper  !  For,  in  treating  their 
mules  so  unmercifully,  the  creatures  would  not  go  forward  a 
.step;  but  moved  round  and  round  like  a  wheel,  upsetting  all 
the  baggage  they  came  near.  Many  mule  riders  left  their  mules 
.in  the  middle  of  the  road,  in  this  manner,  falling  off  with  the 
giddiness  of  their  heads,  in  turning  round,  and  they  fled  to  some 
mountains,  on  foot,  not  far  off.  After  they  had  gone  on  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  a  body  of  Spanish  cavalry  came  galloping 
along  by  us,  which  made  me  seriously  think  that  the  French 
were  coming ;  but,  what  had  become  of  the  army  ?  We  were  soon 
however,  relieved  from  our  an;ciety,  as  some  £ngiish  dragons 
came  up  to  stop  the  baggage,  all  being  a  false  alarm,  said,  at 
the  time,  to  be  issued  by  some  persons,  to  keep  the  baggage 
at  a  distance,  as  they  had  found  a  rich  harvest  of  plunder^  and 
were  afraid  if  the  baggage  had  come  on  quick,  they  woukd  have 
had  too  many  to  share  it  with.  But  whether  it  was  true  or  not^ 
I  do  not  pretend  to  say. 

It  was  now  too  late  for  me  to  get  all  the  supplies  up  to  the 
regiment ;  and  so  I  took  a  couple  of  mules,  with  four  kegs  of 
rum,  and  sent  them  after,  as  they  were  two  leagues  past  Vittoria^ 
and  I  had  been  very  ill  all  day.  I  encamped  about,  fifty  yards 
outside  Vittoria,  near  the  grand  gate.  In  some  of  the  streets, 
there  were  hundreds  of  dead  bodies,  and  wounded.  Vye  gave 
what  relief  we  could  to  the  people,  not  rejecting  even  the  poor 
wounded  French,  who  cried  bitterly  for  water,  but  we  had  none 
to  give,  as  all  the  water  about  had  been  turned  to  thick  mud, 
during  the  day.  I  was  much  fatigued  and  slept  well.  Some 
one  in  the  night  fired  off  a  cannon  which  had  remained  loaded  ; 
the  ball  narrowly  missed  me,  as  it  skimmed  along  the  head  of 
my  bed.     So  much  for  the  vicissitudes  of  this  day. 

June  22d.-TThis  day.  we  went  forward  to  join  the  regiment^ 
being  obliged  to  go  round  Vittoria,  on  the  west  side,  from  the 
gates. being  shut,  which  prevented  us  from  seeing  the  town. 
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It  was  iQ  this  tour^  however,  that  I  beheld  the  havoc;  the 
French  artillery  were  upset  in  the  ditches,  wheels  uppermost, 
and  I  could  compare  the  heaps  of  dead,  and  the  confusion 
^hich  must  have  prevailed,  to  nothing  but  the  earthquake  in 
Lisbon.  Perhaps  it  was  worse,  as,  in  some  places,  the  shells, 
in  bursting,  half  covered  some  of  the  bodies  with  mud  and 
earth.  Here  let  me  consider  the  many  suffering  for  the  few;' 
men  slaughtering  men,  who  never  saw  each  other  before,  and 
a  merciful  God  looking  down  on  the  destroying  of  lives  which  he 
himself  had  given.  My  military  friends  may  smile  at  this  grave ' 
morality;  but,  on  the  honour  of  a  British  officer,  I  give  my 
sentiments,  that  the  principle  of  warfare  is  not  natural  to  man  ! 
It  was  not  till  after  we  passed  the  town  that  we  fell  in  with  the 
French  heavy  artillery.  Tlic  road  now  wound  through  mountains, 
with  a  very  wintry  look,  well  covered,  however,  with  wood  of 
the  pine  order.  The  roads  very  dirty.  We  arrived  about  half 
past  two  at  the  regiment,  encamped  in  a  wood.  In  this  camp 
Ix)rd  Wellington  wrote  his  dispatches,  in  a  poor  village  calied- 
.  Salvatierra.  Next  morning  commenced  the  pursuit  of  the  fugi- 
tives, along  the  Royal  Road,  or  Caminha  Real,  to  Pampeluna. 
The  road  wound  through  almost  inaccessible  mountains^  and 
the  weather  came  on  very  wet.  We  arrived,  in  the  afternoon, 
at  a  small,  wretched  village,  on  the  side  of  the  mountains, 
c^alled,  Alchacho,  through  which  our  road  lay.  In  some  few 
places  I  observed  large  fields  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and 
Indian  com,  whichi  luckily,  in  part  had  escaped  both  the 
enemy  and  us.  Abundance  was  to  be  had,  without  the  trouble ' 
of  cutting  what  was  in  view^  or  we  should  not  have  tarried  to 
ask  any  ones  leave. 

On  the  24  th,  the  troops  halted,  as  we  were  all  much  fatigued 
with  constant  wet  and  marching.  On  the  25th,  we  moved 
througli  this  range  of  mountains,  twenty-five  miles;  we  were 
quartered  in  several  little  villages,  which  baked  excellent  bread 
for  the  troops.  We  passed,  this  day,  about  ten  or  a  dozen 
streams,  over  some  of  which  were  bridges,  the  waters  very 
rapid ;  but  this  I  have  always  found  the  case,  in  a  mountainous 
country,  occasioned  by  the  quick  descent  of  positions  from  the 
hills,  which  gives  an  impulse  for  miles,  even  after  it -reaches  ihe 
plains.     I  was  fixed  in  the  small  village  of  St.  Ecaye. 

June  26ih, — We  moved  again,  the  day  being  warm,  or  rather 
with  an  intense  hot  sun.  The  (^ountry  now  began  to  look  weH 
cultivated;  but  we  were  often  perplexed  among  the  many  small 
rivers  we  had  to  cross.  The  French,  by  this  time,  had  passed* 
Pamfleluna,  but  left  four  thousand  men  there,  not  having  had^ 
tune  to  draw  their  treasure  out  of  it.  They,  no  doubt,  thoughr 
it  might  prove  a  stumbling  block  to  o§,  as  it  is  a  coop  de  mfiff^ 
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in  tbe  art  of  war..  On  our  approach  to  U,  we  fpund  thje  rcwidf 
iipprove ;  we  came  to  an  aperture  in  a  long  ridge  whicl)  gaye 
us  a  fair  view  of  it.  The  jo^d  from  the  narrow  ape^t^r^  to  it  l^ 
a$  straight  as  an  arrow,  apd  as  level  4s  a  bowliog  green.  The 
country^  round  about,  is  toleralily  level,  but  in  the  h^ck  gfOMud 
l^ythe  Pyrenees,  towering  one  on  another,  ti|l  ^bsolut^ly  ls)S9:  to 
the  eye  iq  height  and  dist^npe.  From  this  sppt  ^^\  the  cavalry 
turned  o(F  to  the  right  of  the  town,  while  the  ipfAPtry  k^pt 
inoving  op  to  the  left,  after  the  French,  who  had  retired,  oq  the 
.road  tp  their  own  country,  worn  dow.n  with  misforttjqes, 

I  m^t,  this  day,  an  old  companion,  lieutenant  Lim^  of  th^  4Btfa} 
he  ha4  been  in  a  small  village  with  the  sick  of  his  r^giroeot. 
He  w^i^  apprehensive  of  the  French  coming  out  of  the  jTown  add 
attacking  him  in  the  night,  as  he  had  do  guard  with  iuoi ;  the 
town  was  not  more  t^ap  a  short  league  distant^  and  fu|l  in  view« 
He  was  recalled,  however,  the  same  day,  or  h^  would  certainly 
have  been  taken.  We  arrived  apd  encamped  in  a  wood  over  tbf) 
tpwn  of  Tajooar,  three  miles  from  Panipeluna,  He^e  I  rolled 
down  the  hill,  in  the  night,  from  its  steepness,  apd  ly^^  f  woke 
^y  9  centinel,  who  was  near  firing  at  m.e»  seeing  a  loQg  white 
body  C9me  rolling  down.  I  went  to  bed  again,  and  never  slept 
jbetten 

Jun^  2jt^. — We  agaia  set  forward,  leaving  th^  grand  qity  of 
Pampeluna  to  the  north*west ;  grand  it  did  appear  to  u^,  but  we 
)p9t  sight  of  it  altogether  by  the  turn  of  the  road.  In  reference 
,tQ  thes^  roads,  I  qiust  say,  that  better  I  never  saw ;  they  were  a^ 
even  ai  a  table^  without  hills  or  hollowp*  The  ground  h^d  been 
leyelled,  by  an  expjcn  surveyor,  previous  to  ma^cipg  the  rmd ; 
jbat  I  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  mention  tbesfr,  whea  1 
con^  to  the  Pyrepean  roiids.  The  day  was  drendfuUy  hot^  and 
the  baggage  of  all  the  cavalry  so  crowded  the  road,  th^t  the  dust, 
thrown  up  by  it,  was  ready  to  choak  us.  At  last,  we  arri^^  at 
the  nteat  tpwn  of  Tafalla,  tempting  notice  of  which  we  had, 
qy  th^  miiny  frait*gftrdens  on  the  road  side,  as  we  approached* 
Ifere  ^we  had  plenty  of  the  finest  frqit  I  ever  saw ;  all  kioda  of 
cherries,  jpeaches,  plums,  &c,,  so  cheap  that,  for  si|:penc0,  ^ 
pe^q  might  load  himself.  The  markets,  almpat  iqstantly,  rose 
j5fP  per  cent,  ^nd  I  have  ever  found  this  to  be  the  ca^e,  whereyer 
jkhe  English  enter.  We  left  this  town  behind  us«  aqd  moved 
on  towards  Olite,  a  fine  town,  but  not  so  large  as  Tafalla.  The 
oountry  all  around,  in  our  immediate  vicinity,  appeared  to  be 
covered  with  varieties  of  corn ;  the  land,  gently  rising  in  small 
)iiU8,'^d  an  appearance  much  like  that  part  of  Spain  we  firu 
entered.  This  day  we  marched  thuty-five  miles,  aod  eiununp^d 
near  Olite,  in  a  fine  grove  of  vines  3  the  general  staff  havi«ig 
taken  possession)  of 'the  to^n. 
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Aim  28.— -^Marched  thirty  miles  to  caiiip,  at  the  eoniwnt  of 
Ciiperosa  ; — we  this  day  passed  a  very  fine  bridgCi  over  die  sides 
of  which  many  nmlffs,  with  baggage,  had  beea  tilted  into  the 
jri^eu  and  the  mules  drowned  before  they  could  unloose  the  cords 
of  the  trunks,  &c.  with  which  they  were  loaded.  This  gave  rise 
to  maoh  complaint  among  the  muleteers,  but  it  was  not  attended 
to,  as  it  was  evidently  tlieir  own  fault.  For  when  the  bridge 
was  already  full  of  baggage,  other  muleteers  would  rush  into 
the  centre,  and  those  at  the  sides  were  inevitably  tilted  over  the 
side  way  (not -mora  than  two  feet  high)  into  the  river.  I  left 
them  to  settle  their  differences  among  themselves,  with  their 
long  knives,  which,  after  all  their  uproar,  they  replaced  in  their 
.pockets.  The  convent  of  Caperosa  is  on  the  banks  of  the  fiver, 
.over  which  was  the  bridge.  It  was  nearly  deserted  when  we 
came,  and  we  quartered  two  regiments  of  cavalry  in  it,  with  all 
the  sta^.  It  appeared  to  be  an  old  gloomy  Monkish  pile.  All  the 
interior  of  the  chapel  in  the  ancient  Gothic  style  ;  the  apartments 
8n»li  and  filthy,  and  the  convent  nearly  surrounded  by  a  wood, 
in  whioh^  however,  we  had  plenty  of  ^me,  and,  curious  to  say^ 
^many  wild  pigs.  These  last  had  become  really  wild,  though  of 
.the  domestic  kind.  The  original  cause  we  could  not  find  out. 
Some  few  were  killed,  but  the  gallant  and  noble  General  Pon* 
sonby  published  a  prohibition,  as  they  might  still  be  private  pro* 
pcrty.  On  the  29th  we  halted,  and  had  orders  to  return  to 
Tafiilla,  as  the  divisiofi  of  the  French  army  we  were  in  pursuit 
,of  bad  now  too  far  the  start  of  us  to  hope  to  overtake  them. 

And  now,  after  this  toilsome  march,  I  shall  take  a  slight  view 
of  some  things  which,  in  the  rapidity  of  a  ^soldier's  movements, 
have  been  left  without  explanation.  During  our  movements,  our 
troops  depended  on  the  eountry  for  provisions.  The  villages  pro^ 
cured  us  bread  in  plenty,  and  we  had  brought  live  bullocks  on 
with  us  from  Portugal ;  many  hundreds,  however,  died  on  the 
way.  Rum  was  brought  by  mules  along  with  us,  but  of  this  we 
required  but  little,  as  the  country  produced  excellent  wine,  somo 
of  which  had  been  in  cask  perhaps  the  last  hundred  years*  Out 
horses  fared  the  worst,  as  we  could  not  bring  hay  and  corn  with 
us.  These  were  obliged  to  live  upon  the  barley,  oats,  and  wheat, 
all  green  in  the  ear,  which  we  found  in  the  fields,  bat  were 
obliged  to  cut  down  for  the  purpose.  Sometimes  the  inhabitants 
would  furnish  plenty  ^f  oats  and  barley,  the  latter  of  which  they 
oeiy  use  for  forage,  and  for  these  we  paid  in  gold.  At  several 
places  we  had  to  search  every  house  for  corn,  and  often  found  it 
stored  in .  the.  most  curious  places.  Very  frequently  the  comma- 
nioation  was  by  a  trap-door  under  the  bed,  through  thick  walls^ 
to  vaults  under  the  foandation  of  the  house.     In  a  variety  of 
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cases,  we  were  sute  to  trace  them  out,  but  after  all,  many,  doabt«- 
less,  were  undiscovered. 

'  The  Spaniards,  through  the  whole  of  the  country  we  passed, 
were,  in  general,  dirty.  The  women  usually  wore  petticoats 
made  of  ^a  kind  of  coarse  tick,  and  they  had  short  bed-gowns, 
with  long  sleeves  ;  the  men  had  a  dress  not  unlike  ours,  but  over 
all,  a  tremendous  great  coat,  the  tail  of  which  they  tucked 
up  under  the  right  arm,  and  threw  over  the  left,  letting  it  fall 
down  behind  in  folds.  This  they  wore  in  weather  ever  so  hot  5  * 
and  I  often  remarked  that  this  coat  smelled  strongly  of  tobacco. 
Some  of  the  Spaniards  appeared  to  be  very  friendly,  others 
very  reserved  and  morose.  Altogether  I  found  them  a  most 
afiectionate  people,  if  you  can  insinuate  yourself  into  their 
favour,  which,  however,  it  was  very  difficult  to  do,  they  kept 
themselves  so  retired.  These  last  observations  are  only  applicable 
to  Euch  as  had  never  left  their  native  homes,  but  as  for  travellers, 
voyagers,  &c.  the  very  reverse  will  be  found  to  be  the  truth* 
The  Spaniards  are  not  only  imperious  and  overbearing  to  stran- 
gers, but  are  seldom  known  to  unite  in  the  bonds  of  a  strict 
friendship,  even  among  themselves.  The  husband  continues  to 
smoke,  and  the  wife  sits  at  her  work,  whether  spinning  or  otiier- 
wise.  The  women  have  a  pan  of  charcoal  under  their  petticoats,  to 
keep  them  warm,  as  in  Portugal,  if  the  weather  be  cold.  VVheo 
▼ery  warm,  they  retire  into  the  shade,  as  the  sun's  heat*  will,  in 
a  manner,  if  too  powerful,  boil,  or  at  least  act  upon,  the  brains, 
even  to  the  height  of  madness.  This  happened,  in  some  instances, 
to  our  men,  both  in  Portugal  and  Spain.  The  French  call  this 
distemper  ^^  un  coup  de  0oleil" 

The  houses  of  the  Spaniards  are  but  meanly  built :  as  in  Por- 
tugal, whole  villages,  arc  often  constructed  of  mud.  To  make 
vp  for  this,  almost  every  village  has  a  church,  and  often  orna- 
mented beautifully.  The  Spanish  architecture  in  churches  is, 
perhaps,  inferior  to  none;  some  churches  which  I  have  seen  in 
small  towns,  would  match  any  buildings  of  their  size  in  Paris  or 
London,  flow  the  Spaniards  could  take  so  much  pains  to  orna- 
"  ment  them,  I  cannot  conceive,  for  I  never  had  even  a  faint  idea 
of  wliat  laziness  was,  till  1  entered  the  Peninsula.  The  Portu- 
guese herein  are  culpable  enough  ;  but  are  positively  laborious, 
compared  to  them,  and  to  this,  as  well  as  to  superstition,  may 
he  ascribed  the  superfluous  excess  of  monks  and  nuns  of  dif- 
ferent orders.  It  is  supposed  that,  on  an  average,  one-eighth  of 
the  population  of  Spain  and  Portugal  are  devoted  to  the  religious 
profession.  And  of  all  these,  three-fourths  have  hardly  any 
thing  to  do,  but  live  on  the  best  of  the  country's  productions. 
How  any  government,  with  pretensions  to  common  sense,  can 
mildly  look  on  at  such  despicable  drones,  of  not  the  least  use  to 
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society^  surprises  me  ;  but  religion  in  this  country  is  the  supreme 
authority,  and  the  king  himself  must  be  subservient,  and  not 
offend  it.  Each  order,  of  which  there  are  many,  has  various  and 
ample  resources  of  revenue ;  but,  in  general,  they  are  endowed 
with  large  tracts  of  land;  and  of  this  the  convents  have  the 
most.  There  seem  to  be  but  few  large  land-holders  in  Spain^ 
excepting  these.  The  nobility  have  some,  but  altogether  dispro- 
portionate to  the  convents  and  various  orders  of  Sta  Cruz,  San 
Francisco,  and  an  hundred  others.  Of  the  first  two  orders  there 
are  many  ramifications,  having,  in  every  province  three  or  four, 
or  more,  branch  convents.  The  single  order  of  Sta  Cruz  is  com- 
puted to  contain  above  three  .hundred  convents,  in  Spain  and 
Portugal;  all  of  these  depend  on  one  another,  but  their  head 
convents  in  Madrid  and  Lisbon  receive  the  greatest  share  of  the 
revenue,  as  they  draw  it  from  so  many  minor  sources.  These 
convents  are  under  the  bishops,  and  these  bishops  may  be  deeined 
despotic,  or  at  least  it  is  very  dangerous  to  offend  them. 

Private  property  seems  to  be  well  guarded,  and  the  confines  of 
each  boundary  marked  by  cuts  in  the  ground,  lafge  stones,  or 
stakes.  Very  few  hedges  are  to  be  seen,  except  near  large  towns, 
and  these  very  iqdifferent.  Stone  walls  seem  to  be  the  principal 
means  of  defence,  near  towns,  but  they  seldom  rise  more  than 
four  feet  from  the  ground.  Water*courses  are  often  cut,  to  divide 
property. 

The  Spaniards  carry  the  produce  of  their  vineyards  to  market, 
either  in  wine  or  fruit,  both  of  which,  with  bread,  constitute 
their  principal  food.  Of  meat  there  is  very  little  used,  and  even 
that  very  poor.  The  best  we  found  in  the  country  was  the  Me-' 
rino  (sheep)  mutton,  which  was  as  delicate  as  our  lamb,  but  much 
sweeter  tasted.  Their  bullocks  they  did  not  care  to  part  with, 
as  being  wanted  for  draught.  Cows  were  generally  killed,  when 
young,  for  food ;  but  they  kept  many  for  milk.  Butter  was  seldom 
made  of  it ;  cheese  was  frequently,  but  it  was  as  hard  as  fiint,  and 
had  a  very  imperfect  flavour.  Their  breakfast  is  chocolate,  which 
is  here  much  superior  to  any  in  England.  A  small  cup,  containing 
about.half  a  noggin,  a  hit  of  dry  toast  dipped  in  it,  and  then  eaten. 
When  it  is  out,  .the  whole  is  washed  down  by  a,  draught  of  cold 
vrater.  This  was  a  sort  of  breakfast  I  never  could  relish.  The  « 
lower  classes  have  generally  soup  made  of  vegetables  for  break-* 
fast,  dinner,  and  supper ;  and  m  some  places  I  have  seen  the 
pigs  live  on  the  same  food  with  the  family,  with  a  tittle  com. 
added*  Their  dinners,  vegetables  and  meat,  with  but  little  of 
the  latter.  Chocolate  at  night.  Wine  is  drunk  all  day  through, 
but  it  seldom  mounts  into  their  head^  as  they  are  habituated  to  it 
from  their  childhood.    Fruit  makes  a  share  of  their  food,  with 
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bread  ^  the  letter  is  exoelleot^  rery  close^minedy  and  #lMit  we 
had  near  the  Esla,  more  like  a  delicious  cake  than  bread. 

The  Spaniards  are,  in  general,  vety  poor  ;  and  those  that  are 
rich,  never  do  any  good  with  it  for  their  poorer  brethren.  Thi» 
observation  is  not  only  applicable  to  Spain,  but  to  almost  eveiy 
country  1  have  visited.  The  riches  of  thoaef  who  are  possessed 
of  them,  are  expended  only  for  their  ease  and  eDjoyflaeot ;  a&d> 
jprovided  they  can  wallow  in  every  gratification,  the  poor  may 
Murve.  The  rich  may  often  be  seen  in  Spain  gaoibltng  away 
thousands.  Indeed,  the  inhabitants^  in  genera),  are  great  gamblers. 
I  have  seen  the  father  of  a  family  gamble  away  his  vineyards, 
wines,  houses,  goods,  even  the  coat  off  his  back,  and  leave  the 
faom  almost  naked.  When  they  pursue  it  hotly,  no  consideration 
for  themselves  or  their  family  can  cheek  them ;  all  is  forgot  in 
the  raging  delirkim  for  play* 

Tafalla  is  a  large  and  well-built  town  5  the  houses  are  prin^ 
cipally  of  stone,  roofed  with  red  tile.  This  place  net  only 
abounded  in  fruit,  but  we  had  herie  plenty  of  ice  cream,  which, 
in  a  warm  climate,  is  a  treat  delicious  beyond  expreission.  We 
couM  get  about  half  a  pint  for  a  penny,  so  that  we  did  not 
fail  to  aeiake  abundant  use  of  vt.  We  had  often  met  with  men, 
travelling  about  the  countsry,  with  churns  on  their  back%  and 
with  handsome  cups  that  looked  like  silver,  but  took  no  nnnute 
notice  of  them,  till  we  came  here,  when  we  found  they  (ravelled 
about,  seHing  ice  eream^  They  m«st  have,  I  think,  a  pretty 
brisk  trade  of  it,  as  they  had  frequently  to  replenish  their 
ohomsy  kk  the  different  towna;  here  in  particular.  But  the 
Spaniards  appear  to  consume  a  vnst  quanftity  of  it.  This  place 
eooe  had  an  old  castle  attached  to  it,  wjrich  is  no^  converted 
into'a  asarket  place  for  woollen  goods,  the  only  place  of  the  kidd 
I  have  had  an  opportimrty  of  noticing  in  Spain.  It  statida  oft 
the  Camina  Real,  or  Royal  Road ;  and  is  alnoos^  alwi^s'  full  of 
people.  While  we  remained.  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton  gave  many 
balls,  which  the  inhabitatKs  of  the  town  returned  to  us  io  the  best 
tray  they  could  |  however,  on  the  night  of  the  26th  July,  we  bad 
orders  (o  march  for  Panapeluna,  and  we  set  out  next  morning, 
at  four  o'clock,  retnmiBg  bf  the  road  we  came. 

Our  orders  were  quite  uneipected,  and  we'  lay  at  our  ea^e 
waiting  tin  Pampeluna  would  surrendor,  it  being  Lord^  Welling- 
ton^s  intentk)h  to  blockade  and  starve  it  out.  But  tbe  Preach 
army  having  received  strong  reinforcements,  attacked  us  and  drove 
us  back,  till  they  came  in  the  ^neighbourhood  of  Pampeluna, 
which  it  was  their  intention  to  relieve,  and  so  draw  out  tlieir 
troops  an^  treasure.  Near  my  old  quarters  I  left  the  regioiedt 
which  had  poshed  forward,  and  I  took  up  my  quarters  in  the 
little  village  where  my  old  friend  Lima,  of  the  48th  regiment,  bad 
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been  alarmed  at  finding  himself  so  near  the  French,  when  left 
behind  with  the  sick.  1  had  not  been  long  in  this  village,  when 
a  brigade  of  Spanish  artillery  came  rushing  in,  at  a  rapid  rate^ 
with  horrible  accounts  ;  the  British  army  were  almost  cut  to 
pieces,  and  not  the  least  chance  of  doing  any  good,  the  French 
were  in  such  numbers.  Soon  after  arrived  a  Spanish  brigade- 
major,  in  a  dreadful  passion,  calling  and  upbraiding  the  officers 
and  men,  as  a  pack  of  cowards ;  but  they  bore  it  with  much 
seeming  indifference.  It  appeared  that  this  brigade  having 
fired  a  few  rounds  on  a  French  column,  were  charged  by  the 
column;  and  that  our  infantry  intercepted  the  charge.  This 
brigade,  pnnic  struck  witli  their  danger,  set  fire  to  their  ammu- 
nition, which  blew  up,  and  they  left  the  field.  However,  they 
brought  their  guns  along  with  them,  which  preserved  some 
remains  of  their  credit.  The  Spanish  major  exerted  himself  to 
get  them  to  return,  as  we  could  supply  them  with  ammunition  ; 
but  it  was  in  vain.  Here  they  came,  and  here  they  would  stop, 
which  they  did,  till  news  came  of  the  retreat  of  the  French, 
when  they  set  out  after  them. 

It  appears  that  our  troops  had  hard  work  to  keep  their  ground, 
and  were  now  only  collecting  and  concentrating.  Some  of  our 
divisions  had  to  march  all  night  through  the  woods  by  torch 
light ;  when,  after  a  world  of  difficulty,  they  effected  a  junction 
with  the  army.  It  was  not  till  the  29th  of  July  that  all  the 
army  joined.  The  gazette  will  pretty  fully  detail  the  particulars 
of  the  battle  of  the  Pyrenees.  I  have  to  lament  my  friend  L. 
of  the  4dth  regiment,  whom  I  had  seen  with  the  sick  in  this  place. 
He  fell  mortally  wounded.  Also  ensign  P.  who  came  up  from 
Lisbon  with  me ;  the  only  two  who  were  killed  of  the  regiment. 
The  last  had  either  one  or  two  brothers  killed  in  the  same  regi« 
ment,  in  some  former  campaigns.  The  family  was  particularly 
unfortunate  in  its  connexion  with  the  army. 

A  slight  description  of  the  country  round  Pampeluna,  will 
help  to  explain  our  movements.  Every  where  round  about  this 
large  town,  which  looks  like  a  mother  city  among  her  tributary 
children,  the  small  villages  are  numerous. 

Pampeluna  stands  on  a  rising  ground,  with  a  small  descent 
from  it,  on  every  side.  The  fortifications  are  so  constructed,  as 
to  command  every  hill  within  range  of  cannon  shot.  The  hills 
about  it  are  not  high,  but  numerous  in  every  direction,  the  whole 
being  hills  and  valleys  for  about  three  miles,  when  the  cliffs  of 
the  Pyrenees  begin  to  rise,  each  tier  mounting  higher  and 
higher,  till  lost  in^the  clouds.  On  the  north  side,  the  Pyrenees  are 
highest,  and  it  was  here  that  the  French  arrived,  on  the  SOth  of 
July,  when  they  hoisted  a  signal  for  those  in  the  town  to  come 
out  and  join  them.    They  attempted  so  to  do,  but  the  Spaniarc^ 
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drove  nem  in  again.  All  around  the  town  appears  to  be  one 
spacious  field  of  corn,  except  the  top  of  a  few  hills  which  are 
covered  with  wood.  The  Pyrenees  here  are  very  bare  in  this 
article,  which  may  be  attributed  to  the  vicinity  of  the  town, 
tiie  people  of  which  cut  it  down  for  fire-wood,  and  roll  it  down 
the  mountains.  Farther  off,  the  mountains  are  nearly  covered 
to  the  very  top  :  the  wild  boar  takes  shelter  in  the  thick  forests, 
with  many  other  wild  animals.  The  roads  to  the  town  are 
nearly  all  straight,  and  almost  as  smooth  as  a  bowling  green. 
They  seem  to  be  well  sanded  and  taken  care  of.  At  the  east 
end  of  the  town  is  an  aqueduct,  reaching  many  miles  into  the 
country ;  I  have  reason  to  believe  it  is  useless  now.  In  one 
place,  it  runs  through  a  valley  for  two  miles,  and  the  centre 
arches  are  nearly  150  feet  high.  It  then  runs  through  a  hill,  to 
effect  which  must  have  cost  immense  labour.  When  the 
aqueduct  comes  within  two  miles  of  the  town,  it  runs  under 
ground  the  rest  of  the  way.  In  the  town  appears  a  dome  of  a 
church,  in  the  centre,  rising  above  all  the  other  churches,  and 
pretty  much  like  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  in  London.  It  certainly 
has  a  noble  appearance.  The  first  day  we  approached  the  town, 
we  met  hundreds  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  roads,  coming  out 
of  it,  expecting  we  should  immediately  commence  the  siege. 
Lord  Wellington  allowed  all  to  pass,  and  the  French  were  glad  to 
get  rid  of  them,  as  useless  mouths  might  out  up  the  provisions, 
if  the  siege  lasted  :  in  this  instance  it  proved  to  be  well  judged  in 
them. 

I  felt  not  a  little  solicitude  for  those  poor  people,  thus  leaving 
their  homes,  and  thronging  the  roads,  every  one  carr}»ing  their 
goods  on  their  back,  on  the  way  to  any  friends  they  might  have 
in  the  villages  at  a  distance.  Young  females  of  tender  and 
delicate  frames  were  trudging  it  along,  on  foot,  heavy  laden  with 
their  misfortunes  and  goods,  and  exposed  to  the  rude  stare  of 
the  soldiers.  Many  of  these  had  never,  I  believe,  been  so 
exposed  before,  and  I  could  see  through  their  blushing  cheeks, 
shame  and  grief  in  their  hearts  at  the  pressure  of  their  neces- 
sities. 

Our  soldiers,  and  officers  too,*  took  great  notice  of  them. 
The  latter  endeavoured  to  enter  into  conversation  with  them, 
but  they  abruptly  turned  away  and  burst  into  tears,  as  we  must 
appear  like  enemies  to  them,  who  had  literally  turned  them  from 
their  homes.  I  thought  so  many  jests  given  on  the  occasion, 
quite  out  of  season,  and  could  only  turn  away  with  disgust, 
repeating  from  Cowper : 

'Tia  thiu,  I  exclaimed,  wiUi  a  pitylcu  part, 

S<iine  act  by  the  delicate  mind  ; 
Reeardless  of  wringing  and  breaking  a  heart. 

Already  to  sorrow  retigned. 
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Tliese  lines  teemed  truly  apposite.  July  28. — I  moved  all  the 
government  stores  to  a  small  village,  about  two  leagues  nearer 
Vittoria,  named  Ororvia.  Here  I  was  billeted  in  tbe  house  of  a 
b9rber-surgeon.  I  had  long  wished  to  know  if  the  two  trades  were 
actually  combined,  and  I  found  it  to  be  the  case  universally 
throughout  Spain. 

During  this  day's  march  it  rained  incessantly,  accompanied 
by  dreadful  thunder  and  lightning.  Our  troops  were  hotly  en- 
gaged the  whole  of  the  day  on  the  Pyrenees.  We  could  plainly 
hear  the  musquetry  and  cannon.  The  smoke  arising  from  various 
hills  that  were  visible  under  the  clouds,  made  the  appearance  as 
if  we  were  living  in  fire  and  water.  The  lightning  was  forked, 
and  cut  many  curious  figures  in  the  air  ;  the  clouds,  too,  seemed 
infinitely  higher,  at  times,  when  we  went  down  the  vallies.  In 
the  evening  I  received  news  from  the  troops  that  determined  me 
to  join  them,  and  learned,  to  my  surprise,  that  it  had  been  a  very 
fine  day,  and  no  rain  whatever.  The  clouds  were  below  them 
most  of  the  day.  The  heavy  firing,  I  imagine,  was  the  cause  df 
its  being  wet  with  us,  the  explosion  having  broken  the  clouds,  and 
the  firing,  in  a  manner,  igniting  the  air.  Whether  this  might 
excite  the  thunder,  I  leave  it  for  philosophers  to  determine. 

Jubf  29. — In  the  morning  we  set  out,  and  determined,  if  pos- 
sible, to  join  the  regiment.  Many  were  not  for  coming  with  us, 
particularly  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  muleteers,  who  were 
afraid,  if  the  French  came  down,  they  should  risque  the  loss  of 
all  their  property  in  their  mules  :  at  last  we  convinced  them 
there  was  no  danger,  and  we  set  out  accordingly. 

Having  advanced  through  the  valleys,  we  came  to  a  small  vil- 
lage,(almo8t  within  cannon  shot  of  the  town  ;  an4  here  all  the 
baggage  ef  the  army  was  concentrated.  Had  the  French,  in  a 
sortie,  made  a  dash  on  it,  they  might  have  taken  the  whole,  as 
we  had  no  troops  near.  Towards  evening  we  reached  tbe  foot 
of  a  high  range  of  hills,  over  which  we  had  to  pass.  When  at 
the  top,  the  sun  was  near  setting  behind  the  Pyrenees,  that 
branched  southward.  Here  we  had  an  ample  view  of  the  French 
and  English  armies ;  ours  in  the  valleys  next  to  us,  and  the 
French  possessed  of  the  highest  mountains,  over  which  their 
camp  spread  to  the  very  top.  Our  troops  were  in  squares,  and 
principally  round  the  villages  ;  in  front  was  a  long  hill,  which 
we  had  well  defended  during  the  day,  having  been  attacked  by 
the  French  eleven  times,  but  they  were  driven  back  every  time. 
It  was  now  crowned  with  artillery  and  infantry ;  all  the  small 
hills  were  also  occupied  by  our  infantry  and  artillery.  Our 
cavalry  lay  in  tbe  rear,  behind  all.  The  French  camp  stretched 
up  the  mountain,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  penetrate.  Every  thing 
was  as  silent  as  the  grave,  and  my  fancy  was  ready  to  suggest 
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that  I  could  hear  a  pin  drop.      I   now  joined  the  regiment,  And 
found  they  had  not  been  engaged. 

July  30.— This  day,  the  French  made  their  last  eflbrt,  which 
was  gallantly  repelled  by  our  men  ;  they  were  driven  up  the 
mountains,  and  then  down  again.  The  fighting  had  been  very 
violent  the  last  four  days ;  for  the  enemy  were  determined  to 
liberate  their  companions  in  Pampeluna,  if  possible,  and  in  the 
attempt  appear  to  have  lost  more  men  than  were  in  the  place. 
They  might  be  about  four  thousand,  and  they  lost,  on  the  small- 
est calculation,  that  number,  at  least,  in  the  actions.  Our 
brigade  was  ordered  to  move  forward,  and  as  I  had  no  material 
business  to  attend,  I  mounted  my  horse,  and  rode  to  the  top  of 
the  hill  where  I  had  first  discovered  our  army,  and  from  this  spot 
I  had  a  full  view  of  all  that  was  going  forward.  I  was  now  ele* 
vated  more  than  two  thousand  feet  above  the  walls  of  Pampeluna, 
and  it  was  just  at  this  moment  that  1  observed  the  French  on  the 
Pyrenees  hoist  a  signal  for  their  comrades  in  the  town  to  come 
out  and  join  them.  The  signal  was  answered  by  firing  a  gun 
from  the  citadel,  and  immediately  after  they  issued  out  in  a  body, 
from  the  gate  on  the  road  leading  to  France.  I  saw  them  all 
out  and  formed,  when  our  cavalry  and  the  Spanish  army  advanced 
down  on  them,  and  immediately  a  very  heavy  skirmishing  com- 
menced. The  French  fought  like  lion^,  just  under  me,  so  that 
I  could  see  every  man's  manoeuvres.  The  Spaniards,  who  were 
ten  times  their  number,  compelled  them  at  last  to  retreat,  which 
the  guns  of  the  town  enabled  them  to  do  with  tdilerable  order. 
This  lasted  nearly  three  hours  on  my  left,  while  in  the  front,  on 
the  mountains,  the  contending  armies  fought  like  furies.  When 
the  French  saw  their  comrades  issuing  out  of  the  town,  their 
fire  increased  to  one  continued  roar  of  niusquetry,  the  artillery 
on  both  sides  being  of  little  use  in  such  a  rough  and  rugged 
region.  But  when  they  saw  the  garrison  again  driven  in,  they 
gave  up  the  cause  as  desperate,  imd,  by  degrees,  retired,  until  the 
firing  was  lost  in  the  distance.  Our  army,  taking  the  advantage 
of  these  successes,  drove  them  at  length  into  France.  Part  of 
our  army  now  returned  to  the  siege  of  St.  Sebastians,  and  the 
operations  commenced  with  double  vigour.  About  the  same 
time  we  took  possession  of  the  town  of  Passages,  a  sea-port, 
where  we  had  communication  with  Admiral  Penrose  and  the 
fieet,  so  that  we  had  plenty  of  provisions  of  all  kinds  from 
England.  The  Spaniards  and  cavalry  .were  left  behind,  to  keep 
Pampeluna  invested,  which  now  began  to  suffer  extremely  for 
want  of  provisions.  On  the  Slst,  our  regiment  was  ordered 
into  quarters  at  our  old  village  of  Tajonar,  where  we  were  but 
poorly  lodged  and  accommodated,  most  of  the  inhabitants  having 
fled  on  the  first  alafm.     I  determined  to  pitch  my  tent,  and 
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lodge  in  it,  sooner  than  sleep  in  the  village  houses,  they  were  so 
filthy. 

The  day  we  entered   it,  we  advanced  a  little,  to  see  what 
we  could   of  the  work  of  destruction,  during  the  late  battle. 
The  first   spot  we  made   to  was  a  Spanish  post,  consisting  of  a 
small   field-work,  and  a  few  guns,  to  prevent  the  French  from 
breaking  out  on  our  side.      This,  however,  they  frequently  did, . 
and  once  or  twice  in  the  night,  took  and  spiked  the  guns,  but  the 
damage  was  always  repaired  next  day.     We  had  a  fine  view  of 
the  to^n,  and  could  reckon   eight  or  nine  spires  of  churches. 
Having  viewed  its  amazing  strength  for  some  time,  we  set  out 
for  the  Pyrenees,  two  miles  distant.    Scarcely  had  we  got  from 
under  the  cover  of  the  redoubt,  when  some  of  the  enemy  began 
firing  at  as,  at  a  distance,  with  their  great  guns,  as  if  for  a  wager. 
The  balls  cut  round  us  on  every  side,  and,  as  we  had  no  business 
to  keep  us  near,  we  clapped  spurs  to  our  horses,  till  we  were  out 
of  range.     We  then  rode  up  the  mountain,  on  which  the  French 
had  been  encamped  the  night  of  the  29th  of  July,  but  could  see 
little  till  we  had  mounted  another  tier,  when  the  view  of  slaugh- 
ter and  death  broke   in   upon  us  all  at  once.    The  carnage  was 
horrible,  but   most  of  the  dead  were   covered  with  straw  and 
green  herbs,  of  various  kinds.    I  saw  what  terrific  effects  some 
of  the  cannon  shot  had  on  the   rocks ;  huge^  fragments  having 
been  broken  off  and  shattered.      After  riding  till  our  horses  wefe 
nearly  tired,  we  turned  about,  and  rode  down  the  steep  moun- 
tains, home. 

It  was  currently  reported,  in  these  parts,  that  the  Spanish  sen- 
tries, bribed  by  the  French,  had  let  a  thousand  sheep  pass  into 
the  town  in  the  night.  This  gained  much  credit,  and  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  it  true,  although  the  Spanish  general 
either  would  not,  or  could  not,  find  it  out.  After  this,  we  were 
ever  suspicious  of  the  Spaniards  ;  nor  iiid  the  French  spare  them, 
as  they  made  frequent  sorties  in  the  night,  so  as  to  keep  them 
continually  on  the  alert.  It  was  evident  that  the  French  had 
obtained  some  provisions,  but,  except  as  above  stated,  there  was 
no  other  way  to  account  for  it. 

On  the  6th  of  August  we  had  news  of  the  defeat  of  the 
French,  in  another  quarter,  and  the  surrender  of  the  town  of 
Saragossa  to  General  Mina,  the  Spanish  patriot,  who  took  here 
five  or  six  hundred  prisoners.  During  the  whole  of  this  war 
Mina  distinguished  himself  as  a  partisan ;  he  harassed  the  French 
in  a  terrible  manner  through  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees. 

The  supplies  which  came  out  of  France  were  ever  obliged  to 
have  a  very  strong  guard  with  them,  as,  if  they  fell  in  with  Mina, 
who  knew  every  pass  of  the  mountains,  their  capture  seemed  ine- 
vitable. Not  even  numbers  sometimes,  could  hold  out  protection^ 
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as  Mina  would  take  up  such  positions  as  to  render  numbers  use* 
less.  In  ttiis  way  did  lie  molest  them  without  intermissioD. 
The  Spaniards  in  Navarre  made  songs  about  him  and  his  voluo- 
teerSy  but  whether  they  respected  him  for  bis  success,  or  because 
their'friends  principally  composed  his  army,  I  will  not  take  upon 
me  to  affirm.  However,  it  is  partly  true,  that  they  did  not 
altogether  like  the  destruction  among  the  French,  whom  they 
esteemed  much  more  than  the  English,  on  account  of  their 
religion.  After  all,  neither  the  French  nor  English  armies  would 
aspire  to  be  sainted  on  the  score  of  religion.  It  is  generally 
thought  that  more  French  soldiers  fell  in  this  manner  of  petty 
warfare,  than  in  all  Lord  Wellington's  general  actions  added 
together.  After  the  surrender  of  Saragossa,  Mina  turned  after 
the  French  in  the  eastern  passes,  to  intercept  stragglers  from  the 
xnain  body  of  their  army,  and  here  I  shall  leave  them  for  the 
present. 

Many  parties  now  set  out  for  a  boar  hunt,  wherein  they 
met  with  some  success.  It  was  only  in  one  excursion  that  I 
accompanied  them.  A  number  of  the  country  people,  who  were 
best  inured  to  it,  went  with  us  on  foot.  We  allowed  three  days 
for  the  excursion.  Each  person  was  armed  with  a  boar-spear, 
about  ten  feet  long.  We  were  all  mounted,  but  left  our  horses 
at  the  foot  of  the  hills.  We  entered  the  forests  with  proper 
guides,  but  none  of  us  seemed  to  relish  the  amusement,  it  was 
80  toilsome.  -The  first  and  second  day  shewed  nothing  but 
wolves,  many  of  which  we  shot  for  our  diversion.  These  for- 
midable animals  would  attack  us,  when  wounded,  and  we  could 
only  defend  ourselves  by  transfixing  them  with  our  spears.  At 
night  we  lay  down  in  any  house  we  could  find,  where  we  dined  or 
supped  on  any  thing  we  had  killed.  We  had,  however,  brought 
plenty  with  us,  which  our  servants  carried  on  poles.  On  the 
second  day' s  journey,  Ive  penetrated  some  woods  that  I  am  ready 
to  think  had  never  been  explored  by  man  before.  Here  we  could 
survey  a  valley,  about  three  miles  over,  which  was  inaccessible, 
and  here  we  had  a  view  of  the  wild  boar  in  its  primeval  state. 
We  fired  several  shots,  the  echo  of  which  sounded  like  thundtr, 
returned,  went  away,  and  again  reverberated  in  the  valley,  at  our 
feet,  which  was  inaccessible  from  its  woods  and  rocks.  I  was 
surprised  to  see  the  agility  of  the  boar.  I  had  concluded,  from 
its  make  that  it  must  be  very  heavy  and  slow  in  its  movements, 
but  I  was  now  to  experience  its  promptitude  and  activity. 

On  the  third  day  we  met  with  a  boar,  which  gave  us  a  fine 
chace  of  some  miles.  I  fired  at  one  time,  and  wounded  it,  when 
it  sprang  towards  me.  I  ran  behind  a  tree,  and  loaded  again, 
and  when  it  was  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  tree,  some  one  else 
fired  aid  hit  it  in  the  head  :  it  fell,  and  I  finbhed  it  with  the  butt- 
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end  of  my  piece,  which  I  had  but  little  opportunity  of  firing, 
as  I  was  obliged  to  keep  moving  round  the  tree,  in  proportion  as 
my  enemy  followed,  and  so  to  keep  him  constantly  on  the  opposite 
side.  This  boar  had  two  large  tusks,  of  which  it  would  have 
made  terrible  use,  if  we  had  not  disabled  it.  The  animal  was 
about  seven  feet  long,  and  three  and  a  half  high,  when  standing 
up.  We  could  only  bring  a  part  away  :  the  legs  make  excellent 
hams,  a  little  hard  and  black,  but  very  sweet.  This  day's  sport 
proved  so  tiresome,  that  we  agreed  to  return  home,  where  we 
arrived  in  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day :  our  horses  had  arrived 
before  us. 

In  this  journey,  we  learnt  from  our  guides,  that  there  were 
many  valleys  like  those  we  had  seen,  totally  inaccessible  to  man, 
from  underwood  and  perpendicular  rocks.  It  appears  that,  the 
boar  never  attacks  man,  except  when  impelled  by  hunger,  and 
this  is  only  in  winter,  when  the  trees  are  stript  of  their  food, 
acorns,  young  branches,  herbs,  and  there  are  no  wild  animals 
which  he  can  surprise  .  But  when  the  snow  covers  the  ground 
they  are  left  without  resource,  and  then  only  do  they  attack  man, 
and  but  seldom.  One  half  of  the  Pyrenees  is  inaccessible, 
many  parts  have  never  been  even  seen  by  any  one.  This  we  can 
readily  believe  from  what  we  observed  ourselves.  No  maps, 
whatever,  are  correct,  in  giving  the  points  of  the  mountains, 
any  further  than  the  extreme  ones.  We  had  with  us  the  best 
Spanish  maps  that  could  be  had,  but  they  were  of  no  use  after  the 
first  day. 

August  %ih. — ^We  left  Tajonar,  for  the  small  village  of  Viurrum, 
on  the  road  to  the  Ebro.  There  was  nothing  particularly  ob- 
servable here;  and,  on  the  10th,  we  moved  to  Mandagonia, 
during  which,  we  passed  the  town  of  Puente  de  la  Reyna,  or 
the  Queen's  Bridge,  there  being  a  bridge  here  over  a  small  river. 
1  his  town  appears  in  a  very  picturesque  situation  on  approaching 
it,  but  has  nothing  remarkable  to  show  when  you  get  to  it. 
It  is  surrounded,  nearly,  by  large  hills,  over  which  there  are  ex- 
cellent roads,  in  some  places  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.  The 
ascents  are  made  easy  by  a  constant  winding  round  the  hills. 
The  town  is  tolerably  clean,  advantage  being  taken  of  the  river 
which  passes  through  it,  and  which  is  well  stored  with  fish. 
There  are  also  the  ruins  of  a  most  magnificent  convent  here ; 
it  seems  wonderful  that  it  has  never  been  repaired.  Also,  an 
excellent  market  place,  well  stored  with  a  constant  supply  of  all 
kinds  of  provisions.  The  main  street,  which  is  quite  in  a  line, 
has  many  fine  shops  in  it,  particularly  woollen  drapers  and 
jewellers.  We  found  this  place  the  general  refuge  of  the  wan- 
derers from  Pampeluna ;  it  was  fall  of  them.  Soon  after  you 
leave  this  town,  you  have  a  good  view  of  Mandagonia,  situated 
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at  the  top  of  a  hill,  at  thf*  end  of  a  long  road,  of  about  two  miles^ 
laid  out  in  a  straight  line  ;  but,  when  you  are  in  the  town^you  find 
little  to  recommend  it,  but  a  beautiful  church  of  the  Gothic  style, 
mixed  with  modern  decorations.  The  inside  is  fitted  up  in  a  truly 
superb  manner.  We  were  billeted  here  on  a  priest,  who  was 
surly,  because  we  did  not  invite  him  to  dinner,  as  he  seemed  to 
pine  for  a  piece  of  roast  beef  we  had  with  us.  Our  servants 
gave  him  a  canteen  of  Irish  whiskey,  and  he  mistaking  it  for 
Agoa  dente,  or  the  spirits  of  Spain,  nearly  finished  the  canteeo. 
He  was  soundly  inebriated,  and  afforded  much  diversion,  though 
we  were  glad  to  get  rid  of  it  by  his  falling  asleep.  In  this  state 
we  left  him  next  morning. 

On  the  11th  of  August  we  arrived  at  Lerin,  a  town  situated 
OD  the  top  of  a  hill,  to  which  there  is  only  one  accessible  road 
for  cavalry.  The  south  side  of  this  town  ends,  by  the  fall  of 
the  ground,  almost  perpendicular,  for  two  hundred  yards.  Pedes- 
trians may  climb  up  the  steep,  any  where,  though  not  without 
difficulty.  The  east  and  west  sides  of  the  town  are  bound  in  a 
similar  manner.  At  a  distance,  the  place  looks  like  a  horse- 
shoe, the  open  end  being  a  gradual  descent  to  the  valleys  below, 
through  which  the  road  passes. 

The  country  all  about  is  covered  with  vineyards,  the  fruit  now 
nearly  ripe.  On  my  arrival  here,  I  had  the  best  billet  I  ever 
had  in  Spain,  on  a  family  named  Tavarez.  The  son,  Juan 
Baptiste  Tavarez,  was  the  most  intelligent  Spaniard  I  had  ever 
seen.  He  exerted  himself  greatly,  and  did  every  thing  to  amuse 
us.  As  you  come  into  this  town,  you  are  attracted  by  the  ruins 
of  a  fine  old  palace,  though  not  of  very  ancient  date.  We 
went  to  see  it,  and  our  Spanish  friend  accompanied  us.  On  our 
entrance,  there  appeared  to  have  been  only  one  large  court  inside, 
with  apartments  under  colonades,  all  round.  These  were  all  in 
ruins,  and  our  companion  informed  us  that,  previous  to  the  late 
War,  this  palace  had  been  the  favourite  retreat  of  the  family  of 
Alba,  and  the  dukes  of  that  title;  some  of  whom  are  buried 
here  in  the  church.  Of  the  palace  nothing  remains  but  the 
outside  walls  ;  the  apartments  had  been  two  stories  high,  but 
the  French  were  so  often  in  it,  and  again  driven  out  by  IVf  ina, 
and  other  patriot  generals,  that  the  townspeople  petitioned 
Mioa  to  destroy  it.  As  it  kept  the  poor  inhabitants  in  constant 
alarm,  he  complied,  and  now  it  is  a  heap  of  ruins.  Marble 
pillars  of  the  most  exquisite  wormanship  are  seen  lying  about 
in  every  direction,  four  or  five  feet  deep.  Most  of  the  pillars 
are  of  white  marble.  On  your  entrance  through  the  gate,  yoa 
descend  a  flight  of  steps  which  brings  you  into  a  long  passage, 
lighted  by  a  small  grated  iron  door  at  the  end  of  it.  This,  our 
guide  told  ns,  had  been  often  resorted  to  by  the  French*   to 
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escape  bf,  when  hard  pressed,  as  the  door  led  to  the  side  of  the 
precipice  which  they  could  well  enough  descend,  in  the  night, 
unknown  to  the  besiegers,  who  had  no  room  to  post  sentinels  on 
this  side.  It  had,  it  seems,  been  used  by  the  duke's  family 
as  a  cellar.  In  ancient  times,  however,  this  residence  must  have 
been  a  place  of  strength,  and  this,  no  doubt,  was  the  sally  port. 
The  front  of  the  building  exhibited  many  thousand  marks  of 
war,  being  almost  covered  over  with  musket  balls,'  especially 
about  the  windows,  of  which  last,  there  were  only  three  or  four. 
This  front  afterwards,  with  the  ground  before  it,  made  an  excel- 
lent racket  court,  and  it  became  our  daily  diversion  while  here. 
We  went,  one  day,  to  see  the  church,  the  architecture  of  which 
is  in  the  light  Grecian  style ;  it  was  elegantly  iStted  up,  and  here 
we  saw  the  monument  of  one  of  the  dukes  of  Alba,  of  white 
marble,  perfectly  transparetit,  though  placed  there  a  hundred 
years  ago.  The  duke  is  recumbent  at  full  length;  his,  wife 
beside  him,  and,  at  their  feet,  the  statue  of  a  dog,  which  had 
saved  their  lives  on  some  particular  occasion. 

During  our  stay,  I  observed  that  many  of  the  walls  of  the 
houses  at  the  east  end  of  the  town,  as  also  the  sally  port  of  the 
castle  or  palace,  had  been  cat  out  of  the  solid  rock.  These  tene- 
ments, cold  enough  in  winter,  were,  at  this  time,  a  real  luxury, 
as  the  weather  had  set  in  very  hot.  I  found,  on  inspection,  that 
the  rock  on  which  this  town  stands,  consists  of  a  composition  of 
sand,  lime-stone,  marl,  and  of  a  soft  kind  of  white  marble ; 
the  latter,  when  heated,  becoming  as  hard  as  flint,  which  du« 
rability  it  will  ever  after  retain.  The  country  was  tolerably  well 
cultivated  in  every  direction ;  indeed,  Spain,  in  general,  may  be 
said  to  be  so,  though  it  does  not  cost  them  half  the  labour  that 
it  does  in  England.  Were  Spain  cultivated  in  the  manner  of 
English  farming,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  supply  one  half 
of  Europe  with  grain.  Of  hay,  they  make  but  little ;  and  a 
field  of  green  grass  is  a  rarity  the  eye  is  very  seldom  regaled 
with. 

While  in  this  town  we  had  frequent  balls,  my  house,  facing 
the  church,  being  selected  as  the  largest.  All  the  females  came 
and  their  friends ;  also  the  officers  of  the  regiments  about  the 
place,  with  others  at  a  distance.  At  these  balls  there  was  no 
supper,  only  slight  refreshments,  such  as  iced  lemonade,  iced 
cream,  chocolate,  coffee,  and  sweet  cake,  with  plenty  of  wine. 
Of  these,  each  took  as  his  fancy  led  him.  The  whole  expense  of 
one  night  would  not  exceed  forty  dollars ;  occasionally,  we  might 
have  300  present.  The  dances,  very  often,  consisted  of  the 
fandango,  which  the  English  never  attempted ;  these  are  too 
well  known  to  require  an  account  of.  The  country  dances  were 
very  elegant  when  we  began  to  know  them,  but  this  could  not 
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be  done  without  some  practice.  The  moveinents  are  rery  tknr^ 
much  like  a  hymn  tune,  or,  sometimes,  the  music  is  very  quick, 
the  dance  seeming  to  beat  time  to  it :  all  too  slow  for  an  Eng- 
lishman. The  dances  consist  in  the  twining  of  the  arms,  the 
gentleman  and  lady  together;  the  gentleman  turning  the  lady 
round,  till  her  back  is  to  him,  and  then  himself,  when  the  arms 
of  both  become  crossed  on  their  own  bosom,  the  hands  of  each 
meeting  at  the  shoulder.  Then  untwining  again,  without  ever 
letting  go  each  others  hands.  Keep  moving,  to  the  time,  with 
a  particular  step>  then  down  the  middle,  in  the  fandango  style. 
Waltzing  was  also  a  favourite  amusement  with  them  and  us. 
These  little  parties  were  repeated  every  Sunday  night,  being  the 
jubilee  day  in  all  Catholic  countries;  the  townspeople  and 
our  officers  giving  them  in  rotation. 

One  evening  we  witnessed  a  phenomenon  while  out  on  the 
ramparts,  as  I  might  term  the  boundaries  of  the  town,  of  very 
vivid  lightning:,  which  seemed  to  be  over  the  river  Ebro,  six  or 
seven  miles  distant  in  a  direct  line.  We  could  not  but  admire 
the  immense  sheets  it  came  down  in  from  the  clouds  :  after  a 
time  it  assumed  a  different  form,  the  sparks  and  electric  fluid 
rusliing  out  of  the  ground  to  the  clouds.  At  last,  it  grew  so 
vivid  and  frequent,  that  we  ran  the  risk  of  being  blinded  by  it. 
The  balls  of  fire  rushing  out  of  the  earth  and  out  of  the  cloads, 
flew  in  every  direction ;  some  ran  along  the  ground,  some 
darting  from  one  cloud  and  entering  another.  'In  fact,  they 
illumined  our  whole  town,  so  that  we  could  see  to  pick  up  a  pin, 
or  read  the  smallest  print.  The  light  was  not  at  intervals,  boc 
in  one  continued  glare.  Yet  we  heard  no  reports  of  thunder 
.whatever.  The  inhabitants  told  us  it  was  common  at  this  season 
of  the  year ;  they  ascribed  it  to  the  exhalations  of  the  £bro^ 
as  they  never  had  observed  it  in  any  other  direction :  the  day 
bad  been  very  hot.  It  was  a  full  hour  before  we  completely 
recovered  our  sight.  The  lightning  rushing  from  the  earthy 
none  of  us  had  ever  witnessed  before. 

A  few  days  after  my  arrival  here,  a  party  of  us  rode  over  to 
Lodoza,  a  small  but  beautiful  town  on  the  Ebro,  over  which 
there  was  a  bridge  into  Castile.  On  the  road  we  wera  surprised, 
and  not  a  little  shocked,  at  seeing  a  vast  number  of  human 
skeletons  strewed  all  along,  and  about  the  road.  I  found,  by 
some  of  our  companions,  who  were  Spaniards,  that  on  this  very 
spot  had  been  a  sanguinary  action,  between  the  French  and 
general  Mina ;  the  former  were  eventually  defeated  and  de- 
stroyed. The  Spaniards  refuse  to  bury  these  French  skeletona 
from  a  principle,  of  revenge  for  what  thty  suffered  during  the 
War,  though  the  French  were  treated  as  roughly  as  could  be, 
whea  tkt  Spaniards  had  the  upper  hand.    Tht  Spaniards  are  all 


buried*  The  Freoch  ue  ttated  to  bare  lost  1500  men  killed, 
which  was  the  whole  atreogth  of  the  detachment,  when  sent 
from  Lodoza  to  Lerin  to  forage.  On  their  approach  to  the 
latter  place,  Mina,  who  had  just  arrived,  sallied  out  on  them, 
and,  by  dint  of  numbers,  surrounded  and  cut  them  to  pieces. 
The  Spaniards  say  the  killed  amounted  to  1500,  and  I  should 
think  I  saw  that  number  of  skeletons.  But,  certainly,  there 
were  as  many  graves  of  the  Spaniards  $  indeed,  they  confess  to 
have  lost  LOGO  killed  ;  but  this  seems  to  fall  short  of  the  num- 
ber of  graves.  It  was,  doubtless,  a  very  obstinate  action  ;  for, 
if  Mina  had  1000  killed,  he  must  have  had  four  times  that 
number  wounded.  The  French  skeletons  lie  in  columns,  as  they 
fell,  having  retreated  in  a  hollow  square,  as  the  country  was  very 
open  for  cavalry,  which  Mina  had,  but  the  French  none  ;  and 
this  was  a  principal  instrument  of  their  destruction.  The  ske- 
letons also  of  a  great  number  of  horses  are  lying  about  these 
squares,  where  the  Spaniards  had  charged  and  pushed  them  on 
the  bayonet.  The  field  of  battle  extends  to  near  a  league  and  a 
half,  from  Lodoza  to  Lerin.  How  the  French  in  Lodoza  could 
thus  neglect  their  comrades,  I  am  unable  to  account  for,  as 
there  were,  by  the  Spanish  account,  16,000  men  in  the  town  at 
the  time,  who  never  came  out  to  their  assistance.  The  French 
seem  to  have  revenged  themselves  on  the  inhabitants  of  Lodoza^ 
by  murdering  many  of  them. 

The  town  of  Lodoza  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  Ebro,  over 
which  there  is  a  bridge  of  thirteen  arches,  into  Castile.  There 
are  some  very  high  hills  in  the  neighbourhood,  covered  with  vines 
to  the  very  top,  the  whole  presenting  an  unusual  appearance. — In 
this  place,  we  had  some  of  the  best  liqueurs  we  had  ever  tasted. 
How  made  and  prepared  we  could  not  learn,  as  the  host  would 
retain  his  secret,  he  being  the  only  one  who  made  them  in  Spain. 
Previous  to  the  French  entering  the  country,  he  was  making  a 
fortune  by  it,  but  now,  like  every  thing  else,  the  sale  had  fallen 
off.  I  never  tasted  any  thing  like  it ;  I  was  well  acquainted  with 
every  liqueur  in  common  use,  either  in  Spain,  France,  or  England. 
On  our  return,  the  night  set  in  so  rapidly  upon  us,  that  we  ran 
the  risk  of  lying  among  the  French  skeletons  and  Spanish  graves, 
all  night,  but  after  a  smart  ride,  we  made  shift  to  get  to 
Lerin. 

We  had  frequent  horse  races  near  this  town ;  the  Spaniards 
would  bet  very  high  on  these  occasions,  and  even  run  their  horses 
against  ours,  but  they  never  won  a  race,  as  our  horses  were  too 
swift  for  them.  Now  I  am  speaking  of  horses,  let  me  remark, 
that  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  greyhounds  are  infinitely  supe- 
rior to  the  English ;  this  we  assigned  to  the  heat  of  the  climate, 
which  cncrf ated  the  limbs  of  our  English  dogs,  while  the  natives 


were  inared  to  if.  I  had  two  greyhounds,  one  Engliib,  and  om 
Portuguese,  and  though  my  English  dog  was  counted  an  excelleit 
h'ght  foot  in  England,  yet  he  was  always  left  far  behind  hy  the 
Portuguese  dog.  The  English  dog  died,  ou  our  march,  before 
the  battle  of  Vittoria,  and  I  lost  my  Portuguese  a  little  after, 
thougli  I  found  him  again  on  my  arrival  at  Bourdeanx,  in  France, 

he  having  followed  the  army  in  the  train  of  General  Sir  L.  C • 

I  afterwards  gave  him  to  the  General,  and  I  believe  he  has  him 
still,  or  may  have  transferred  him  to  Lord  W*'  ,  in  whose 

pack  I  am  inclined  to  think  I  have  seen  him.  Many  of  the 
officers  had  their  dogs  abroad  with  them.  Lord  Wellington  had  a 
complete  pack  with  him,  for  hunting,  for  which  amusement  no 
country  in  theworld  could  afford  better  materials  thanSpain,  though 
the  Spaniards  never  hunt  in  the  northern  parts  on  horseback. 

During  the  whole  time  I  have  been  in  Spain,  I  have  scarcely 
ever  seen  one  truly  handsome  female ;  they  are  all  either  too  fat, 
or  complete  skeletons,  neither  of  which  can  exhibit  fine  propor- 
tions. The  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  of  Navarre  have  very 
bad  teeth,  which,  in  general,  are  rotten.  Their  breath  smells 
frightfully  of  oil,  which  to  an  Englishman  is  a  very  nauseating 
dose,  as  the  oil  they  use  is  not  that  pure  Florence  which  is  used 
in  France,  but  a  rank  kind,  similar  to  that  which  is  made  in 
Portugal.  The  reason  why  the  Portuguese  oil  is  not  as  good  as 
the  French,  is  imputed  to  the  Portuguese  beating  the  olives  off 
the  trees  with  a  stick,  which  bruises  them  in  falling ;  while  the 
French  pull  them  off  with  the  hand,  so  as  not  to  injure,  and  without 
hurting  them.  This  creates  a  material  difference  when  the  oil  is 
made,  of  100  per  cent  in  the  price  : — but  the  Portuguese  can 
not  be  prevailed  upon  to  relinquish  their  method  for  a  better. 

The  Spaniards  in  this  part  of  the  country  appear  absolutely 
ignorant  of  many  culinary  articles  of  English  adoption.  Such 
a  thing  as  a  tea-pot  is  quite  a  curiosity.  They  destroyed  one  of 
mine,  hy  pulling  out  the  bottom,  to  see  what  was  inside,  not 
perceiving  that  it  opened  by  the  lid.  I  had  some  spice  inside, 
which  rattled  when  the  pot  was  shaken,  and  it  became  an  object 
with  them  to  find  out  what  they  were. — I  had  never  used  it 
much,  as  I  not  only  preferred  the  chocolate  of  Spain  to  any  tea, 
but  even  used  it  in  greater  quantities  than  the  Spaniards  them* 
selves. 

The  town  of  Lerin  is  celebrated  for  its  hemp  manufactures,  iu 
which  more  than  one  half  of  the  people  are  employed.  They 
were  now  beating  it  out  in  the  same  manner  as  they  do  in  England, 
except  that  the  instrument  they  used  was  shaped  like  a  two- 
edged  sword.  The  vintage  season  set  in  while  I  was  in  this 
town  ;  the  whole  country  about  was  covered  with  vineyards.  The 
vines  grow  about  two  or  three  feet  bigb^  never  higher;  they  arc 
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not  vnNke  our  white  currant  bushes,  of  a  certain  elasa.  Im 
the  winter  time,  all  the  branches  of  the  vine  are  cut  off,  leaving 
the  stamp  only,  about  a  foot  or  two  high.  When  spring  com* 
roences,  new  shoots  spring  out,  which  run  to  a  great  length ; 
these  soon  produce  leaves  and  fruit,  which  in  August  and  Sep* 
tember  become  ripe.  The  clusters  are  then  gathered  and 
brought  to  the  house  of  the  owner,  who  has  a  large  square  room, 
on  the  ground  floor,  ready  for' their  reception;  thb  floor  has 
groves  cut  in  the  stone,  to  receive  the  juice  when  pressed,  which 
all  runs  to  one  point,  containing  a  tube,  into  the  cellar,  and  there 
it  communicates  with  barrels  prepared  for  the  purpose.  This  is 
the  process  of  making  wine.  But  the  way  the  fruit  is  first 
pressed  is  extremely  dirty,  as  men  trample  the  grapes  under  their 
feet,  without  any  covering  to  screen  the  fruit.  I  have  seen  men 
with  sore  feet,  go  in  and  trample ;  and  as  for  others  coming  in  out 
4Pf  the  dirty  streets,  .though  expressly  to  assist,  their  feet  all  over 
mud,  the  vile  practice  was  common  every  where. — After  this 
pressure,  the  fruit  is  put  into  a  machine,  where  it  is  again  pressed 
into  a  solid  mass,  till  it  becomes  of  no  farther  use  for  wine. 
After  ally  spirits  are  made  of  the  refuse,  stronger  than  any  brandy, 
similar  to  what  we  call  spirits  of  wine.  The  cellars  are  very 
warm,  when  this  wine  begins  to  ferment,  and  no  candle  must  be 
brought  near,  or  the  air  would  instantly  take  fire,  and  blow  the 
house  up. 

The  expense  of  the  inside  of  the  churches  in  this  country  is 
beyond  all  calculation  ;  about  the  altar,  which  is  ornamentedf  in 
the  most  superb  style,  with  images  of  various  saints  ;  all,  in  fact, 
is  one  sheet  of  gold,  to  the  very  top  of  the  ceiling,  and  often  the  ^ 
whole  of  the  ceiling  is  gilt.  The  walls  are  garnished  with  pic* 
tures,  the  subjects  taken  from  the  bible,  or  where  there  are  no 
pictures,  the  vacancy  is  often  filled  up  by  an  image,  or  a  small 
altar,  dedicated  to  some  saint.  All  here  worship  different  saints, 
whom  they  look  up  to  for  protection  and  mediation, 

I  was  invited,  one  evening,  by  my  landlady,  Signiora  Tavarez, 
to  spend  the  evening  with  her  and  a  few  friends,  in  the  Spanish 
style,  and  I  accepted  the  offer.  On  the  entrance  of  the  Spa* 
niards,  they  all  throw  off  their  great  coats,  and  take  their  seats. 
Then  coffee,  chocolate,  iced  cream,  lemonade,  and  sweet  cakes^ 
are  handed  round,  of  which  you  take  what  you  please.  The 
ladies  then  retire,  and  the  men  put  their  cloaks  on  again.  When 
seated,  I  was  wondering  what  was  to  come  next,  when  presently 
all  the  men  began  to  take  out  of  their  pockets  flint,  steel, 
tobacco,  &c.  I'hey  soon  made  their  paper  segars,  stiuck  a  light, 
and  fell  to  smoking,  all  together,  without  a  single  word  to  inter- 
rupt—all puffing  together.  When  dark,  it  had  an  odd  effect,  as 
no  candles  were  brought  in,  and  nothing  appearing  but  the  flame 
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of  their  segmrs  and  the  nose,  which  was  all  over  illitDitiiated^ 
from  the  light  of  the  segars.  At  last,  the  room  became  so  filled 
with  smoke,  that  I  was  fain  to  take  my  leave,  not  caring  to  be 
smothered  through  politeness.  At  the  balls  in  this  country  the 
gentlemen  enter  first,  when  they  eat  and  drink  what  they  please, 
while  the  priests,  who  are  sure  to  swarm  here,  lay  in  a  good 
store  of  eatables,  and  then  retire.  This  becomes  a  signal  to 
the  ladies,  that  the  gentlemen  are  waiting  for  them ;  when  they 
arrive,  after  eating  and  drinking,  the  dances  begin. 

And  now,  having  made  such  observations  as  time  would  allow, 
I  received  unexpected  orders  to  repair  to  Estella,  on  another 
service  \  and,  bidding  adieu  to  my  kind  landlord,  I  set  out,  over 
an  uneven  country. 

Estella  is  a  very  fine  town,  surrounded  nearly  by  mountains. 
This  place  was  General  Ponsonby's^  head^quarters.  There  were 
several  convents  here,  some  of  which  were  nearly  in  ruins* 
There  was  also  a  Moorish  temple,  which  now  is  a  Cathslic  ehurch, 
to  very  good  preservation.  The  Moorish  paintings  seem  very 
curious,  but  rough  ;  at  least  they  will  amuse  at  first.  The 
church,  with  many  of  the  small  apartments  adjoining,  roust  have 
been  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  cost  immense  labour.  The 
gate,  at  the  grand  entrance,  runs  up  to  the  very  top  of  the 
building,  but  smaller  doors  have  been  cut,  to  use  on  commoo 
days ;  the  great  gates  being  only  open  on  festivals. 

In  this  town  are  many  fine  houses.  There  is  an  excellent 
Market  here,  for  vegetables,  fruit,  meat,  &c.  Fowls  are  in  great 
plenty,  and  wine  is  sold  in  several  houses.  A  great  woollen 
trade  has  been  carried  oh  formerly  with  France,  but  now  every 
thing  is  at  a  stand.  The  town  appears  to  be  crowded  with  lazy 
young  monks,  lounging  about  in  every  ones  way.  I  was  very 
well  pleased  when  I  received  orders,  on  the  24th  of  November, 
to  proceed  for  Lord  Aylmer^s  brigade  of  infantry,  now  stationed 
near  St.  Juan  de  Luz,  in  France. 

Previous  to  our  leaving  Estella,  we  had  news  of  the  surrender 
of  Pampeluna.  I  was  indioable  to  call,  on  our  way,  and  see 
this  place,  but  the  Spaniards,  it  seems,  would  admit  no  strangers, 
till  the  afl&irs  of  the  inhabitants  were  settled,  and  those  returned 
who  had  left  it.  We  found,  also,  that  on  the  surrender,  many 
cf  the  inhabitants  were  foMnd  dead  in  their  houses,  from  fiuDine, 
«s  the  French  had  held  out  till  they  began  to  die  themselves. 
There  were  about  3600  prisoners  taken,  the  remainder  having 

^  This  18  tfa«t  sraHant  officer.  Sir  W.  Ponaonby,  who  vras  aflerwardt  killed  at 
W«terlod«  while  gtffing  iuB  watch  aa4  apicliire  to  hit  Aid  de  Camp  for  hia  wife. 
HeiBit  badly  Aonntedy  and  in  deep  ground,  be  wdl  knew  it  was  almost  inpottiblo 
for  Idm  to  escape,  the  French  Cavalrj  coming  down,  and  no  assistance  being  near 
at  the  monent 
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«hhcr  ditd  during  the  siege,  or  fallen  in  the  diflRsrent  nightly 
sorties. 

November  24m — We  set  out,  and  passed  Puente  la  Reyna, 
already  mentioned.  From  this  place  the  roads  mounted  all  along 
higher  as  we  went,  till  we  came  on  a  cliff  overlool^ing  the  vale, 
wherein  Pampeluna  is  situated.  The  mountains  on  which  the 
battles  of  the  28th,  S9th,  30th»  and  Slst  July  had  been  fought, 
might  be  seen  in  the  back-ground.  From  this  spot  I  had  one  of 
those  magnificent  views  never  to  be  met  with,  perhaps,  but  ia 
such  a  region  as  this.  I  think  I  counted  not  fewer  than  seventy- 
nine  villages  round  Pampeluna,  some  in  vallies,  and  some  on 
bills.  Our  great  height  above  them  made  them  all  appear  as  if 
under  our  feet.  The  Pyrenees,  on  the  other  side  of  Pampeluna, 
shone  forth  in  all  their  wild  beauty,  perfectly  visible,  though  I 
dare  say  twenty  miles  distant  at  least.  The  district  where  the 
battle  was  fought  projected  nearer  to  Pampeluna  than  any  other* 
Many  other  ranges  appeared  behind  these,  of  a  bluetsh  tinge,  1 
suppose  from  their  great  distance.  Others  lay  behind  these, 
whose  summits  were  doomed  to  be  capped  with  eternal  snows^ 
far  above  the  clouds,  now  lightly  floating  through  the  air.  The 
villages  were,  in  general,  white,  the  houses  being  white-washed  ^ 
and  when  the  sun  shone,  they  appeared  very  prominent.  In  the 
centre  of  all  arose  Pampeluna,  as  a  kind  of  supreme  mistress  of 
the  vale,  with  the  spires  of  her  numerous  churches  rising  above 
the  houses.  The  great  extent  of  the  outworks  was  very  dis- 
tinctly visible,  from  their  light  brown  colour,  the  cannon  dotted 
all  round  appearing  like  so  many  black  spots.  This  town  is  on 
the  frontiers  of  Spain,  towards  France,  and  an  enemy  from  the 
latter  country  could  not  well  penetrate  into  Spain,  without  first 
taking  it. 

We  now  wound  down  the  mountain,  which  was  not  very  diffi- 
cult, as  all  the  roads  here  had  been  surveyed  before  entirely 
formed,  and  the  easiest  descents  contrived,  though  In  some  places, 
the  road  had  been  lengthened  in  consequence.  In  about  three 
hours  we  came  to  the  first  valley,  after  which  part  of  our  com- 
pany, wishing  to  get  forward,  left  us  behind,  and  this  occasioned 
us  a  degree  of  trouble.  We  intended  to  have  stopped  at  Irut- 
zen  this  night,  but  we  lost  ourselves  in  the  mountains  and  woods. 
We  roved  about  two  hours,  and  could  not  even  find  the  road 
again.  At  last,  we  met  with  a  shepherd  driving  a  sheep  before 
him.  He  told  us  we  were  in  a  very  intricate  part,  and  invited  us 
to  come  and  join  some  of  his  companions.  We  did  so,  but  were 
rather  apprehensive  that  he  might  lead  us  among  banditti.  We 
were  soon  eased  of  this  fear,  as  the  shepherd  showed  us  his  com- 
rades not  far  off,  all  round  a  fire,  with  their  flocks  standing  and 
lying  about  them,  liif^  so  many  children.    An  excellent  fire  they 


had|  which  oomfortably  warmed  us.  After  they  had  directed  ui 
as  well  as  we  could  understand  them,  we  set  out  again  for  Irotzen, 
which,  after  all,  wc  almost  despaired  of  finding.  We  had  not 
gone  above  a  mile,  before  we  again  lost  our  way,  and  rambled 
about  till  nine  o'clock,  when  we  were  almost  minded  to  lie  down 
in  the  wood  for  the  night.  Hope,  however,  still  led  us  on,  and 
at  length  we  fell  in  with  a  shepherd's  cottage,  where  a  letter  partj 
of  the  iOth  hussars  were  quartered.  Here  we  enquired  our  way, 
but  were  advised  to  proceed  no  farther  that  night,  and  we  thought 
best  to  agree  to  it.  They  found  me  a  6ed,  the  best  that  was  to 
be  had,  and  I  went  to  sleep,  heartily  tired,  as  we  bad  travelled 
forty-eight  miles  this  day. 

Next  morning,  we  set  forward  again,  and,  after  crossing  a 
valley,  met  our  party,  who  had  been  not  a  little  alarmed,  for  fear 
we  might  have  been  murdered.  We  agreed,  after  this,  not  to 
separate  any  more,  during  the  journey.  We  were  soon  again  oq 
the  Camina  Real,  here  elevated  one  thousand  feet  above  a  river. 
The  rock,  on  our  leftside,  was  perpendicular  down  to.it,  without 
any  parapet  to  protect  mules^  or  any  thing  else,  from  tumbling 
down  ;  the  road,  however,  was  tolerably  wide— ten  feet.  We  dis- 
mounted, and  led  our  horses  ;  the  rock  on  the  right  of  us  rose 
three  or  four  hundred  feet,  in  some  places,  over  our  heads,  to  the 
opposite  mountain,  which  rose  perpendicular  to  the  height  of  the 
one  we  were  traversing.  After  advancing  about  a  league,  the 
road  began  to  descend,  till  it  came  on  a  level  with  the  river,  with 
which  it  now  kept  company,  sometimes  on  one  side,  and  some- 
times on  another.  At  last  we  came  to  a  house,  curiously  seated 
under  the  mountain,  close  by  the  river  side,  and  here  we  stopped 
to  breakfast.  I  must  give  some  account  of  this,  as  it  is  an  exact 
counterpart  of  many  Spanish  inns«  the  situation  excepted.  Having 
dismounted,  the  hostler  took  our  horses  to  a  shed,  covered  with 
branches  of  the  pine,  which  let  the  air  and  rain  in,  or  any  living 
creature  that  had  a  mind  to  enter.  There  was  no  manger,  and  ne 
could  scarcely  get  room  for  our  nags,  the  place  being  full  of  mules 
and  muleteers,  who  had  passed  the  night  there.  We  then  entered 
the  ground  floor  of  the  house,  which  was  crowded  with  moles, 
muleteers,  dogs,  cows,  pigs,  and  a  number  of  other  things  that 
I  had  not  leisure  to  enumerate.  On  our  telling  the  female  servant) 
who  was  certainly  Don  Quixote's  Maritornes,  that  we  could  not 
breakfast  in  such  a  hole,  with  a  scornful  look  she  asked  if  we 
would  walk  up  stairs.  This  we  assented  to,  and  began  to  look 
about  for  a  stair-case,  but  could  find  none.  Maritornes,  seeing 
what  we  wanted,  presently  got  a  ladder,  up  which  we  mounted 
to  the  first  floor,  through  a  trap-door.  When  there,  we  found  a 
whole  posse  of  muleteers,  fast  asleep,  all  round  the  room,  their 
btds  being  the  trappings  of  their  mules.    We  took  tbf  middle 
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of  the  room  to  ourselves,  and  had  some  chairs  and  a  tabl^  handed 
ap  from  below.  At  first  we  found  the  trap-door  too  small  for 
their  admittance,  when  Maritornes,  springing  up,  out  of  patience, 
and  raising  two  or  tliree  of  ,the  flooring  boards,  none  of  which 
were  nailed,  hauled  them  through  in  a  trice.  We  next  inquired 
for  the  man  servant,  to  see  what  could  be  had  for  breakfast,  when 
our  hostler  popped  his  head  up  the  trap  door,  and  gave  us  the  contents 
of  his  bill  of  fare— bread,  eggs,  oil,  and  tobacco,  withagoa  dente. 
The  last  we  ordered,  and  directed  him  to  send  his  master 
with  it  immediately,  as  we  wished  to  warm  ourselves.  When  lo  ! 
up  comes  our  hostler  again  !  In  vain  we  asked  to  see  the 
master ;  this  man,  with  an  humble  bow^  told  us  he  was  the 
master.  We  then  ordered  bread  and  eggs,  and  made  some  tea 
with  our  own  apparatus,  though  we  had  some  trouble  to  do  it,  as 
the  muleteers  crowded  round  our  servants,  to  see  the  process, 
and  it  seemed  to  excite  much  laughter.  While  breakfast  was 
l^etting  ready,  we  agreed  to  walk  out  and  view  the  place ;  and  as 
a  preparatory,  we  filled  a  glass  of  spirits  each,  and  had  nearly 
swallowed  the  dose,  when  we  threw  away  the  glasses  in  agony, 
it  being  spirits  of  wine,  which  topk  the  skin  off  our  mouths  and 
throats.  From  our  being  so  cold,  we  had  no  conception  of  it^ 
at  first,  till  it  had  gone  half  way  down. 

Having  made  a  little  promenade,  we  were  highly  amused  at  the 
situation  of  the  place.  The  house  lay  about  twenty  yards  from 
the  river,  under  the  shade  of  the  rock,  which  had  still  attended 
us  all  along  this  morning's  ride.  It  was  here  about  a  thousand 
feet  high,  and  many  large  blocks  projected  in  various  parts.  We 
saw  the  goats  fearlessly  browzing  along  the  edges  of  this  preci* 
pice.  On  the  opposite  side  the  bank  rose  more  sloping,  and  was 
thinly  scattered  with  fir  and  elm  trees.  I  had  an  opportunity 
here  of  noticing  some  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  act  of  transport-- 
ing  their  fire-wood.  When  in  want  of  a  tree,  they  ascend  that 
part  of  the  mountain  that  lies  immediately  over  their  house; 
here  the  tree  is  cut,  and  at  once  rolled  down  the  mountain  to 
their  habitation.    After  breakfast  we  again  set  forward. 

I  had  particularly  remarked  the  roads  in  this  day's  journey,  and 
was  almost  petrified  with  astonishment  at  surveying  the  labour 
they  must  have  cost  For  a  length  of  twenty  miles,  they  were 
cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  in  some  places  forty  feet  deep.  I  could 
have  reckoned  millions  of  bores,  where  the  rocks  had  been  blown 
aWay  from  the  side,  to  make  way  for  the  road ;  and  when  the  road 
was  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  wide,  how  many  millions  of  tubes 
must  have  been  bored  to  bring  the  road  to  its  present  perfection  ? 
In  some  rocks  I  counted  thirty  bores,  before  a  level  could  be  ob- 
tained. When  the  mine  was  sprung,  the  piece  next  the  river  must 
have  darted  away^  leaving  the  solid  rock  against  the  bank  without 
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iqjary.  .  The  roads,  all  along,  were  almost  as  fine  as  a  bowlipg 
green  ;  and  they  are  as  passable  in  winter  as  in  summer.  Those 
leading  from  Vittoria  to  France,  were  all  cut  up  by  the  French 
forming  redoubts  across  them,  to  intercept  our  passage,  but 
they  proved  of  no  use.  We  passed  Tolosa,  a  large  town,  this 
day,  and  arrived  at  lllrnani,  about  eight  at  night,  having  ad- 
vanced sixty-four  miles  this  day.  On  our  approach  tp  this  place, 
the  mountains  seemed  to  withdraw,  leaving  us  a  very  handsome 
valley  open,  which  was  well  cultivated.  The  method  of  digging 
here  was  rather  curious.  Five  or  six  men  or  women  had  forks 
with  four  or  five  prongs  to  them ;  these  they  rose  at  the  same 
time,  striking  them  into  the  earth  in  a  line,  then  they  turned  up 
the  sod  altogether,  taking  a  large  piece  up,  their  forks  being  a 
foot  asunder,  or  more,  when  struck  into  the  ground.  I  heard 
them  singing  a  tune  and  keeping  time,  at  tliis  work.  At  night, 
I  fell  asleep,  heartily  tired,  and  rose  up  much  refreshed  in  the 
morning ;  yesterday's  journey  was  the  last  long  one  I  had  in 
Spain. 

On  the  26th,  we  set  out  and  arrived  at  Passages,  a  sea-port,  near 
St.  Sebastian,  but  we  had  a  world  of  difficulty  in  getting  into  it. 
In  some  places,  rivers  to  wade  through,  and  in  others,  up  to  the 
middle  in  mud.  Such  a  road  as  this  I  had  no  previous  idea  of. 
One  of  our  mules,  unluckily,  tumbled  down  a  precipice,  and 
was  killed  :  the  baggage  it  was  loaded  with  was  lost  in  a  river. 
The  mule  must  have  been  dead  long  before  it  reached  the  river, 
as  the  precipice,  which  was  four  or  five  hundred  feet  deep,  was 
knobbed  with  huge  fragments  of  rock,  against  which  the  poor 
mule  hit,  and  it  must  have  broken  his  bones.  On  the  27th,  we 
left  this  horrible  mud-hole,  as  I  may  call  the  town,  and  pro* 
ceeded  to  regain  the  main  road,  which,  after  piuch  difficulty, 
we  eRected.  We  now  took  the  road  to  France,  leatring  Liezaca 
to  our  left,  with  a  most  awful  tier  of  the  Pyrenees,  which  ter- 
minated the  range.  A  view  of  this  is  given.  At  one  point  was 
a  cleft  in  a  mountain,  from  top  to  bottom ;  I  cannot  pretend  to  de- 
scribe its  odd  appearance.  At  the  top  of  the  highest  moantain, 
which  was  ovef  Lezaca,  was  a  cap  of  clouds  by  which  the  country 
people  could  prognosticate  the  approach  of  bad  weather;  some 
account  of  this  I  shall  give  hereaifter. 

We  now  found  the  road  cut  up  every  two  or  three  hundred  yards, 
by  the  French  redoubts.  In  some  places,  they  had  erected 
regular  field  bastions;  the  road  also  was  strewed  with  dead 
bullocks.  At  last,  we  arrived  at  the  bridge  of  the  Bidassoa, 
which  the  French  bad  blown  up,  with  every  other  bridge  in  their 
way.  This  bridge  was  the  grand  entrance  into  France,  and 
about  four  or  five  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  at  which 
point  was  the  town  of  Fontarabia,  on  the  Spanish  side,  and 
St.  Andaye  on  the  French.    The  Bidassoa  becaae  tbeboondary 
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of  the  two  kingdoms,  and  now  it  was  that  I  prepared  to  bid 
a  final  adieu  to  the  kingdoms  of  Spain,  by  passing  over  an 
English  bridge.  One  of  our  pontoons'  was  thrown  across,  and  over 
the  stone  one  which  the  French  had  blown  up.  The  opposite 
bank  rose  very  high,  with  a  rising  road  that  wound  round  a  hill. 
At  length,  having  taken  a  glass  of  wine,  as  a  sort  of  farewell 
to  Spain,  we  began  crossing  the  i)Outoons,  which  we  did  with 
rapidity,  and  arrived,  for  the  first  time,  in  France.  Here  was  the 
grand  and  last  stand  of  the  French,  previous  to  their  quitting 
Spain,  a  view  of  which  is  annexed. 

Having  mounted  into  somewhat  higher  ground,  we  continued 
to  advance  for  about  two  miles  without  being  able  to  see  very 
distinctly  the  extent  of  our  movements,  when,  at  last,  we 
emerged,  and  soon  found  the  difference  of  the  two  countries. 
France  now  lay  like  a  panorama,  before  us,  to  our  right, 
with  the  ocean  on  our  left,  and  a  view  stretching  along  the 
Spanish  coast  to  Bilboa,  taking  in  Passages  and  St.  Sebastian. 
We  could  distinguish  the  English  shipping,  crowding  in  and 
out  of  every  port,  some  at  sea,  and  others  going  out  of  sight. 
lo  front,  appeared  a  number  of  neat  French  towns,  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach  ;  the  villages  all  beautifully  white,  the  country 
very  well  cultivated,  and  exhibiting  a  very  cheerful  aspect, 
quite  different  from  that  of  Spain.  Pkntations  of  trees  regu- 
larly interspersed  among  the  lands ;  many  chateaux  and  country 
houses,  as  in  England,  with  elegant  gardens  about  them,  la 
3pain  and  Portugal,  1  don't  remember  to  have  seen  one  solitary 
instance  of  a  nobleman  or  gentleman's  residence  separate  from 
a  town  or  village,  and  only  one  instance  occurred  of  a  convent, 
as  already  mentioned,  the  country  being,  in  fact,  at  the  best  of 
times,  overrun  whh  brigands.  But  now,  what  a  different  scene  !. 
There  was,  seemingly,  here,  no  ground  for  distrust,  or  any  fears 
of  the  kind.  The  soil  seemed  to  be  well  taken  care  of,  no  forests 
in  their  original  state,  but  all  had  a  face  of  regularity  and  em- 
bellished nature.  The  Pyrenees  lay  behind  us,  wild  enough, 
but  most  of  the  mountains  at  this  side  had  gradual  descents, 
while,  on  the  Spanish  side,  they  were  altogether  abrupt.  We 
passed  several  batteries  on  the  road,  and  the  fields,  all  along, 
were  full  of  straw,  indicating  where  the  troops  had  been  en- 
camped. At  last  we  arrived  at  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  a  little  sea- 
port town,  where  we  took  up  our  quarters,  and  which,  indeed, 
became  the  head  quarters  of  Lord  Wellington,  and  all  the  staff. 

We  found  this  day  the  change  of  climate,«the  weather  Qow  being 
temperate,  that  is,  moderately  warm,  compared  tp  the  cold  air 
in  the  mountains.  The  roads  to  this  place  were  excellent,  apdj 
after  a  day  of  not  a  little  gratificatioUj  I  went  very  gay  to  bed  ; 
but,  unluckily,  bad  not  much  rest,  from  the  effects  of  excessivii 
fatigoe,  having  rode  nearly  two  hundred  miles  in  four  days. 
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St.  Jean  de  Luz  is  but  a  poor  town,  but  much  cleaner  than  any 
of  the  Spanish  ones.    This  is  saying  but  little  of  it.    Tlie  people 
were  much  cleaner,  but  riot  so  the  streets,  which  were  full  of  mud. 
The  houses  are  built  in  the  antique  style,  not  unlike  those  of  the 
Spaniards.  There  isa  port  for  shipping  here,  which  is  very  ill  secur- 
ed, or  rather  it  lay  open  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  A  strong  wall  between 
the  harbour  and  the  town,  may  keep  out  the  waves  in  bad  weather; 
though  I  have,  at  times,  seen   the  waves  rush   over  It.     The 
harbour  is  so  bad  that,   in  winter  time,  it  is  often  dangerous. 
We  had,    in   one  night,   during  a  hurricane,  thirteen   British 
vessels  entirely  wrecked  here.      Some  of  them  were   driven  up 
on  the  sand,  above  high  water-mark  ;  but  the  waves  came  for- 
ward in  a  perpendicular  body  of  water,  of  twenty  feet,  and  some- 
times more.    The  wall,  however,  served  as  a  defence  against 
an  enemy.    About  a  mile  on  the  south  side,  there  is  a  point 
running  out  into  the  sea,  on  which  there  is  a  tower,  named 
Socoa^  but  it  is  of  little  use  to  mariners,  being  intended  for  a 
place  bf  strength  to  defend  the  harbour.     The  cannon  are  at  the 
top,  under  a  roof,  the  guns  running  out  through   port-holes. 
Along  the  coast,  there  were  light-posts,  I  cannot  call  them  light- 
hoQses,  as  they  were  only  lanthorns  hung  on  posts,  and  these 
had  not  been  lighted  till  some  time  after  we  had  been  in  posses- 
sion of  the  country^  as  our  shipping  began  to  suffer  severely  for 
want  of  them. 

This  town,  properly  speaking,  is  divided  into  two  parts  ;  the 
river  Nive  running  under  a  bridge,  serves  to  separate  the  north 
from  the  south  part,  the  latter  called  Ciboure.  The  town  may 
contain  about  1000  houses,  and  8000  inhabitants.  It  was  so 
full  of  troops,  that  I  was  billeted  in  a  house  with  three  others. 
The  staff  of  Lord  Wellington  occupied  no  small  part,  and  the 
stores  of  my  brigade  lay  a  mile  out  of  the  town,  and  when  I  went 
there,  it  proved  a  task  to  get  at  them,  the  lanes  were  so  full  of 
jnud,  generally  knee  deep.  The  fields  too  had  been  completely 
ploughed  up  with  the  late  skirmishing.  .  A  rumour  was  afloat  that 
our  brigade  were  under  orders  to  go  and  besiege  fort  St.  An.tonio, 
between  Bilboa  and  St.  Ander^  but  the  order  was,  it  seems, 
countermanded.  St.  Antonio  is  a  very  strong  fortress,  and  had 
about  4000  French ;  it  was  almost  impregnable^  and  a  sea-port 
town.  The  French  would  often  hoist  British  colours,  and  our 
shipping  not  knowing  but  that  it  was  in  our  possession,  sailed  in^ 
and  the  French  would  then  turn  their  guns  on  them,  and  oblige 
them  to  surrender.  Hence  it  was  that  they  had  plenty  of  every 
kind  of  stores,  and  even  some  of  our  clotliing;  and,  at  one 
time,  they  secured  all  the  hay  and  corn  intended  for  our  army, 
but  this  was  recovered,  on  their  surrender,  a  few  months  after, 
when  they  marched  out  with  the  honours  of  war.  There  was 
ilso  here  a  brigade  of  guar^s^  wWcb,  during  the  battles  of  the 
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9th  and  1 0th  of  December,  had  marched  out  to  action^  in  the 
morning,  and  returned  in  the  evening.  These  actions  were 
merely  trials  of  strength,  but  we  always  had  the  advantage, 
driving  the  French  into  Bayonne  again.  For  the  siege  of  this 
place  we  were  now  beginning  to  make  serious  preparations. 

When  we  came  here,  at  first,  provisions  were  Very  cheap. 
We  might  have  had  a  good  goose  for  a  dollar  ;  but  on  Christmas 
day  they  rose  to  four  dollars  each,  and  every  thing  else  in  pro- 
portion. There  was  but  one  tolerable  inn  here,  with  the  sign  of 
Joseph  the  Second.  The  waiters,  who  were  women,  were  very 
impertinent ;  their  charges,  too,  were  exorbitant,  sometimes, 
from  mere  caprice,  only  charging  a  dollar  for  dinner,  and,  at 
others,  ten,  for  the  very  same  articles.  These  matters  were 
represented  to  the  commander-in-chief,  but  the  grievance  was 
not  redressed ;  and,'  from  that  time,  we  became  lawful  prey 
for  the  French,  who  imposed  on  us  in  every  way.  When 
an  Englishman  entered  a  shop  to  buy  any  thing,  if  in  coloured 
clothes,  the  question  was,  "  Are  you  English  ?"  and  the  demand 
would  be  ten  dollars ;  if  a  Frenchman  was  by,  and  called  for  the 
same  thing,  probably  one  was  the  price,  and  all  this  even  before 
the  Englishman's  face.  But  for  the  sake  of  human  credit,  1  am 
very  willing  to  admit  that  some  French  dealers  evinced  more 
conscience  than  others. 

One  evening,  having  entered  into  conversation  with  the  old 
lady  who  owned  the  house  I  was  billeted  in,  I  asked  her  \yhat 
she  thought  of  Napoleon.  She  burst  into  tears,  and  told  me 
she  had  seven  sons,  whom  he  had  drawn  out  in  the  conscript 
list,  one  after  another,  and  she  believed  they  were  all  killed. 
She  had  heard  of  the  death  of  five  of  them,  and,  fur  the  other 
two,  she  had  a  presentiment  that  they  were  gone  the  sanfie  wa^. 
I  was  much  concerned  to  hear  this,  and  dropped  the  conversation. 
We  remained  here  till  the  ninth  of  February,  when  we  turned 
out  of  the  town,  to  some  country  houses  near  Guitaria,  which 
were  more  convenient,  and  from  which  we  had  an  ample  view  of 
the  sea.  It  was  from  this  spot  that  we  had  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  of  that  immensely  high  point  that 
projects  over  Lezaca,  in  Spain.  We  observed  the  natural  attrac- 
tion which  mountains  have,  when  a  number  of  clouds  are  float- 
ing in  the  air  in  various  points.  This  mountain  attracted  them  all 
to  it,  whatever  point  the  wind  might  be  in,  and  as  they  continued 
to  accumulate  to  a  large  cap  on  the  summit,  it  was  a  sure  indica- 
tion of  approaching  wet  weather  to  the  neighbourhood.  Indeed, 
I  have  observed,  though  not,  perhaps,  the  first,  that  wherever 
there  is  a  congeries  of  many  mountains,  or  of  large  forests, 
there  is  more  rain  thereabouts  than  any  where  else.  When  the 
cap  grows  large,  the  vapour  begins  to  descend,  and  roll  down  Vde 
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sides  of  the  mountain,  in  ample  volumes,  and  the  night  will 
commonly  bring  on  heavy  niins  that  may  continue  three  or  four 
days. 

From  my  present  habitation  I  had  a  fair  view  of  the  ocean,  and 
one  evening,  a  little  before  sun-set,  I  was  looking  at  a  fleet  of 
sliips  coming  out  of  Passages  harbour.  To  my  infinite  surprise 
each  ship  appeared  about  the  size  of  a  mountain,  though  forty 
miles  distant.  The  ships  were  between  me  and  the  sun,  which 
was  then  just  dipping  into  the  western  ocean.  It  might  have 
been  occasioned  by  the  refraction  of  the  rays  of  light :  however, 
it  presented  a  very  singular  appearance. 

On  the  1 1  th  of  March,  we  moved  to  a  small  village,  three 
miles  from  Bayonne,  on  the  sea-coast«  in  a  very  pleasant  situa- 
tion. We  were  obliged  to  make  this  movement,  as  our  horses 
had  eat  up  every  thing  green,  and  were  now  living  on  chopped 
furze.  No  forage  could  be  had  from  Spain,  our  troops  having 
consumed  every  thing  near  the  frontier.  Sorry  I  am  to  add, 
that,  according  to  report,  many  families  perished  this  winter  for 
want,  our  troops  having  fed  their  horses  on  the  wheat  when  in 
the  ear,  as  nothing  else  could  be  had  at  the  time.  Our  army 
had  now  moved  off,  after  the  French,  who  were  retreating  to 
Orthez  and  Toulouse.  My  brigade  was  left,  as  forming  part  of 
the  army  in  the  blockade  of  Bayonne,  together  with  the  Spanish 
army.  Lord  Wellington  would  not  let  these  last  come  on  fur- 
ther, as  they  had,  in  some  instances,  exercised  a  cruel  authority 
over  the  French,  by  murdering  them  in  cool  blood,  from  motives 
of  revenge.    In  my  village  they  murdered  nine  in  one  night 

Being  now  comfortably  lodged,  I  shall  take  some  notice  of 
this  little  place.  Its  name  is  Biaritz,  situated  on  the  sea-coast, 
on  a  cliff,  not  unlike  tliat  at  Dover.  This  cliff  runs  about  two 
miles  along  the  coast ;  it  is  a  place  much  resorted  to  for  sea-- 
bathing, many  of  the  nobility  coming  here  from  all  parts  of 
France  for  the  purpose.  There  is  a  small  passage,  or  avenue, 
which  shelves  down  towards  the  sea ;  between  this  and  the  river 
Adour,  it  is  all  sand  banks,  on  one  part  of  which,  next  Bayonne, 
thereisastraggling village,  named  Haut  Anglet.  There  is  a  church 
here,  which  serves  for  the  devotional  exercises  both  of  Anglet 
and  this  place.  Our  brigade  lay  in  a  camp,  down  on  the  sands, 
in  front  of  Bayonne,  protecting  the  road  to  St.  Jean  de  Luz. 
Bayonne  is  distant  about  three  miles'  from  the  sea.  Half  way 
between  we  have  constructed  a  bridge  of  boats,  over  which  all 
the  heavy  stores  pass.  Provisions  are  becoming  plentiful  here, 
the^  merchants  arriving  from  England  every  day  with  cai^goes. 
Adjoining  the  pontoon  bridge,  is  our  grand  magazine  of  provi* 
sions ;  there  is  also  another,  at  the  small  village  of  Bocaut^  oa 
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the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  There  are  about  twelve  thoasand 
men  in.  Bayonne,  who  have  been  tolerably  quiet  hitherto. 

During  my  abode  here,  the  master  of  my  house  returned.  He 
was  very  well  pleased  to  find  his  house  as  he  left  it*  and  thanked 
me  for  it,  as  he  expected  it  to  have  been  plundered.  He  was  a 
very  intelligent  man,  and  was  a  retired  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
34th  French  regiment ;  Buonaparte  had  given  him  a  civil  situa- 
tion in  Bajonne,  to  make  his  latter  days  comfortable.  After  I 
had  been  some  time  in  the  house,  and  when  our  acquaintance 
Kad  ripened  into  familiarity,  he  told  me  the  history  of  liis  life,  as 
follows : 

*'  He  had  been  thirty  years  in  the  French  army,  and  not  only 
in  Egypt,  under  Napoleon,  but  he  had  served  in  all  his  great 
actions,  down  to  the  battle  of  Austerlitz ;  but  finding  himself 
growing  too  old  for  active  field  service,  he  applied  to  the  general 
of  his  division,  who  recommended  him  to  Buonaparte  for  super- 
annuation. On  a  general  field  day  he  was  called  out,  and  Buo- 
naparte questioned  him  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  services. 
He  asked  him,  moreover,  his  native  place,  and  when  he  replied 
Bayonne,  Buonaparte  gave  him  his  present  situation.  He  had 
held  this  three  years,  but  on  the  English  advancing  to  Bay- 
onne, he  moved  forwards  to  Bourdeaux,  where,  hearing  how 
well  we  treated  the  French  territory,  he  had  now  returned. 
When  Bayonne  opened  its  gates,  it  appears  that  he  again  resumed 
the  functions  of  his  oflBce.  In  a  conversation  relating  to  the 
loss  sustained  by  the  French,  in  the  course  of  the  wars  in  Spain, 
he  said,  if  it  were  correctly  stated,  none  would  believe  it,  as  the 
Guerilla  bands  had  created  a  prodigious  loss,  in  addition  to  that 
of  the  more  regular  warfare.  He  told  me  that  in  the  official 
situation  he  held  in  Bayonne,  he  was  furnished  with  lists  of  every 
man  that  was  sent  to  reinforce  tlie  army  in  Spain.  When  his 
regiment  had  passed  through,  in  1808,  there  were  six  battalions 
of  a  thousand  men  each,  effective,  and  in  the  space  of  five  years 
he  had  given  passports  and  routes  to  fifiy'four  thousand  comcripis 
for  his  own  regiments  alone.  But  when  they  came  and  passed 
Bayonne  but  a  few  days  before,  the  whole  six  battalions  could 
muster  only  seven  hundred  and  fifty  muskets.''  A  fine  subject 
this  for  such  an  homicide  as  Buonaparte  to  meditate  on  ! 

During  the  time  we  remained  here,  we  had  news  of  the  Moscow 
army,  and  that  Buonaparte  had  resigned  the  crown.  The  same 
day  that  we  received  this  intelligence,  we  forwarded  it  into  Bay- 
onne, uhder  a  flag  of  truce,  and  I  went  over  to  dine  with  a  friend 
at  Bocaut,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Adour.  I  remained  there 
till  two  o'clock,  but  on  my  return  was  not  a  little  surprised  and 
annoyed  with  a  shower  of  shells  and  shot  from  the  town.  I  was 
DOW  on  the  sands,  and  compelled  to  go  on.    However,  I  was 
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fortunate  enough  to  escape  all  danger.  Next  morning  I  heard 
the  detail  of  the  affair.  The  French  had  laid  a  plan  to  surprise 
us,  Co  destroy  the  bridge,  and  set  fire  to  our  storeSj  but  they  were 

fallantly  driven  in  again.  Here  General  Hay  was  killed,  and 
reneral  Hope  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  A  number  of  men 
fell.  It  was  a  disgraceful  action  on  the  part  of  the  French,  as 
they  well  knew  peace  was  at  hand.  The  gazette  seems  to  detail 
this  affair  pretty  fully. 

On  my  rides  across  the  sands,  I  observed  the  way  in  which  the 
French  recovered  land  from  the  sea.  It  was  by  planting  stakes 
firmly  in  the  ground,  when  the  wind  sweeping  the  sand  against  it, 
would  cover  them.  Then  another  row  was  fixed  above  them,  ia 
the  same  way,  these  beds  of  sand  daily  accumulating,  until  it 
fairly  banked  the  sea  out.  It  seems  highly  probable  that  at  some 
former  period,  Bayonne  must  have  stood  close  to  the  sea,  and 
actually  appears  so  in  some  old  maps,  but  now  it  lies  three  miles 
from  it.  Tiiese  sands,  after  a  few  years^  will  cheriish  the  fir^ 
which,  in  some  places,  may  be  seen  in  a  thriving  condition. 
The  same  plan  is  adopted  all  along  the  coast,  as  far  as  the  river 
Carpnne.  This  sort  of  contexture  might  also  be  made  use  of 
even  to  defend  the  coast,  as  it  rises  perpendicular  on  the  sea-side, 
and  goes  slanting  off  towards  the  land.  In  case  of  an  enemy 
landing,  a  body  of  infantry  might  be  employed  here  with  great 
advantage. 

On  the  second  of  June,  the  gates  of  Bayonne  were  thrown 
open,  and  we  now  had  orders  to  march  to  Bourdeaux.  Our  bri- 
gade had  leave  to  march  through  Bayonne,  and  it  was  the  first 
that  did  so. 

Bayonne  is  a  very  strong  town,  and,  according  to  report^  one 
of  the  master-pieces  of  Vauban.  It  was  here,  no  doubt,  the 
bayonette  was  first  invented,  and  from  this  place  it  has  taken  its 
name.  The  citadel  here  is  very  strong,  and  well  defended.  In 
three  different  points  twelve  or  thirteen  churches  are  seen,  all  of 
^em  very  neat,  but  not  so  resplendent  or  glittering  as  some  of 
the  churches  in  Spaiu.  The  town  contains  two  theatres,  about 
three  thousand  houses,  and  thirty  thousand  inhabitants.  The 
streets  are  laid  out  very  regular  and  neat,  and  the  people  appear 
to  be  very  cleanly.  There  are  many  delightful  alleys  or  walks 
for  the  promenade,  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  with  large  trees 
to  shelter  from  the  sun.  The  town  is  as  full  of  coffee-houses  as 
l^ishon,  for  its  size.  There  is  also  a  fine  bridge  over  the  Adour, 
which  connects  the  two  parts  of  the  town  together.  We  passed 
this,  and  entered  Gascony,  moving  through  the  gate  of,  or  rather 
to,  .Paris,  called  by  the  French  Le  Saint  Esprit. 

Previous  to  our  entrance  into  this  country,  the  French  had 
driven  away  all  the  cattle  into  the  interior,  add  removed  all  the 
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IMMiristouB,  but  the  farmers  hearing  we  paid  for  every  thing,  came 
back,  and  supplied  us  plentifully  with  beef.  This  was  doubtless 
a  treat  to  us,  as  the  French  cattle  were  almost  bursting  with  ht^ 
and  very  delicious,  indeed,  not  inferior  to  the  best  in  England ; 
and  we  found  it  the  more  grateful,  after  the  bad  meat  we  had 
fNit  up  with  in  the  winter.  The  bullocks  which  we  had  killed 
for  rations,  were  all  mere  skeletons,  without  an  ounce  of  real 
fat  on  a  whole  carcass.  These  had  come  from  Spain  and.Portu* 
gal,  and  were  fat  enough  when  first  bought,  but  after  a  march  ot 
some  hundreds  of  miles,  their  goodness  wore  away,  and  the  few 
that  arrived  were  like  shadows.  Out  of  one  herd  sent  us  fixm 
Santillana,  consisting  of  four  hundred  head,  ninety-*two  reached 
us,  the  remainder  having  died  oh  the  road,  from  fatigue.  Great 
must  have  been  the  expense  of  supplying  us  with  this  article. 
However,  as  soon  as  the  ports  were  opened,  "the  fleet  poured  in 
salt  provisions  in  abundance,  which  we  highly  relished.  But 
thia  indulgence  could  not  be  taken  every  day,  as  the  men  were 
but  in  an  indiflerent  state  of  health,  from  the  hardships  they  had 
suffered,  with  a  succession  of  wet  weather. 

This  day  we  marched  four  miles  past  Bayonne,  and  encamped 
on  the  road  side.  The  country  was  woody  all  about.  On  the 
3d  of  June,  we  moved  on  to  Castets,  through  alternate  woods 
and  phuos.  On  the  4th  we  reached  La  Harie  ;  on  the  5th,  La 
Bottkere  ;  6th,  La  Marets  ;  7th,  Le  Barp  ;  8th,  Bellevue  ;  and 
on  the  9th,  Bourdeaux,  which  is  reckoned  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  from  Bayonne.  1  have  given  these  together,  as  the  country 
IS  pretty  much  the  same,  almost  to  the  gates  of  Bourdeaux. 
Nothing  particular  occurred  on  the  journey. 

This  whole  country  was  formerly  called  Gascony,  but  now  the 

Crt  we  travelled  had  assumed  the  name  of  the  province  of  the 
indes.  It  was  a  perfect  flat  the  whole  way,  the  roads  veiy  sandv 
and  deep.  We  lost  some  fine  scenery  by  coming  this  way,  which 
was  only  a  bye-road,  the  grand  one  running  by  Dax  and  Monte 
de  Marsan. 

.  The  woods  here  are  all  pine,  but  in  many  places  there  are  laige 
plains  without  any.  Plain  and  wood  appeared  to  succeed,  alter- 
nately, the  whole  way.  When  you  first  come  out  of  a  wood, 
and  look  across  the  plain,  you  see,  at  an  immense  distance,  a 
kind  of  cloud  on  the  edge  of  the  horizon.  On  your  approachj 
it  becomes  more  distinct,  and,  at  last,  you  can  distinguish  the 
tops  of  trees.  On  a  nearer  approach,  you  can  see  their  straight 
trunks,  and  so  on  till  you  get  into  the  wood.  This  is  a  very 
curious  sight  i  as,  when  you  look  into  the  middle  of  some  of  the 
large  plains,  the  above  efiect  will  appear  around  you  in  every 
stage,  till  lost  jn  distance,  growing  fainter  and  fisinter  till  it  di^ 
asnray. .  From  some  few  parts  of  this  road  we  had  a  glimpse  ot 
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the  sea  \  the  shore  seemed  full  of  pools  left  by  the  tide,  and  cS 
those  there  were  many  thoasands,  reaching  some  miles  in  length. 
This  shore  certainly  looked  the  most  desolate  I  had  ever  seen  i 
it  was,  for  nearly  ten  miles,  all  sand  and  pool. 

The  language  through  the  whole  of  this  province  is  Gascon, 
which  is  spoken  here,  I  understand,  in  its  original  purity.  I  am 
told  by  the  natives,  a  few  only  of  whom  speak  the  genuine 
French,  that  in  the  province  of  Biscay  the  same  language  pre-, 
vails,  and  it  b  unquestionable,  that  from  Bourdeaux  to  Utlboa,  the 
inhabitants  have  a  language  of  their  own.  It  is,  however,  most 
grating  to  the  ear,  and  repulsive  to  the  sense.  .  Many  who  have 
learned  it,  say  it  is  very  comprehensive. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  province  are  very  intelligent  and 
clean.  Their  houses  are  particularly  neat ;  in  one  place  wc  met 
with  an  inn  that  would  look  well  beside  a  palace.  The  villages, 
all  our  way  through,  lie  close  together,  nor  are  they  very  strag- 
gling. The  inhabitants  derive  much  of  their  subsistence  from  the 
manufacture  of  turpentine ;  they  also  breed  large  flocks,  of  sheep, 
which  they  sell  hi  the  market  towns.  .  Tbeir  dress  not  a  little, 
resembles  that  of  the  Spaniards ;  but  with  a  short  jacket  in  place 
of  their  great  coat.  The  manner  of.  saving  the  turpentine 
is  rather  curious.  They  cut  a  grove  of  the  bark  off,  for  about 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  up  the  trunk  of  the  pine ;  this  is  about  two 
inches  wide,  and  in  the  summer,  the  turpentine  flies  to  this 
grove,  and  floats  to  the  bottom,  where  it  has  the  appearance  of 
rosin.  This  is  collected,  and  it  proves  a  considerable  source  of 
revenoe.  Every  year  a  new  grove  is  eut  in  the  tree,  the  kisf 
year's  being  of  no  further  service.  In  this  manner  the  tree 
IS  cut  every  year,  till  the  whole  bark  has  been  stripped  ofiv  in  a 
circle  of  rotation.  The  tree  is  then  left  to.  itself,  till  it  again 
recovers  the  bark.  This  is  again  cut  into ;  but  the  product  is 
never  so  good  as  at  first.  Such  a  process  as  this  must  naturally 
ruin  the  timber  in  the  course  of  time,  and,  in  fact,  it  becomes 
only  fit  for  fire-wood.  After  all,  it  is  the  branched,  only  that 
furnish'  this  article,  as  from  the  rosin  being  extracted  so  often, 
the  trunks  will  hardly  burn  when  put  on  the  fire. 

The  shepherds  and  country  people,  in  this  province,  all  walk 
on  stilts,  some  of  them  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  high.  When  I 
first  observed  them,  at  a  distance,  on  one  of  the  plains,  I  was 
completely  dumb-founded  to  think  what  they  could  be.  I  could 
only  see  the  man,  the  distance  having  done  away  the  stilts. 
These  conveniences  are  adopted,  or  rather,  they  are,  in  a  manner, 
necessaries  here.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  shepherds,  occu- 
pied in  attending  their  flocks,  and,  as  the  plains,  in  many  places, 
are  full  of  a  high  kind  of  fern,  rising  to  three  or  four  feet 
in  height,  should  the  sheep  get  in  among  those  places,  they 
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trouM  be  lost  to  their  owner,  as  they  could  not  find  the  way 
back.  Bat  the  mao,  by  means  of  the  stilts,  being  so  elefiated 
above  this  underwood  that  he  can  see  where  every  sheep  goes, 
he  fails  not  to  act  accordingly,  by  keeping  them  together.  The 
stilts  answer  also  another  purpose,  that  of  moving  much  quicker 
across  these  immense  plains,  as,  in  some  places,  the  church  is 
not  less  than  five  or  six  miles  distant.  To  go  there,  and  return, 
,would  consume  the  best  part  of  their  Sunday,  which  is  always 
a  sort  of  jubilee  with  them,  but  with  the  stilts,  the  man  can 
go  eight  or  ten  miles  an  hour,  without  trouble  or  fatigue.  These 
stilts  are  made  of  long  poles,  with  a  small  projection  of  a  flat 
piece  of  wood  for  the  foot  to  rest  on.  The  pole  only  comes  op 
to  the  knee,  being  strapped  on  there,  and  at  tiie  ancle,  which 
makes  it  firm.  They  always  carry  a  walking  stick  with  them, 
which  helps  them  to  recover  themselves,  if  they  should  stumble, 
which  happens  very  seldom.  It  amused  me  much  to  see  with 
what  ingenuity  they  can  let  themselves  down  to  the  ground,  by 
means  of  this  pole,  and  not  only  so,  but  even  lay  hold  of  the 
smallest  thing  without  taking  off  the  stilts.  A  shepherd  kept  up 
with  me,  one  day,  although  I  was  in  a  hard  trot,  nor  did  he  seem 
to  subject  himself  to  any  inconvenience,  more  than  a  person 
nooderately  walking  on  foot  might  be  thought  to  do. 
.  On  our  approach  to  Bourdeaux,  the  country  improved  |  the 
whole  was  now  replenished  with  gentlemen's  seats,  gardens,  and 
pleasure  grounds.  A  grand  relief  this  to  us,  just  coming  out  of 
opsin,  where  that  delectable  object,  a  park,  or  pleasure  ground, 
was  hardly  ever  to  be  seen.  The  weather  was  pleasantly  warm, 
and  I  lodged  with  a  worthy  family,  in  Rue  Nueve ;  the  kindness 
of  these  people  I  shall  long  remember.  They  behaved  as  if  I 
bad  been  their  son,  and  intreated  me  to  give  up  my  commission 
in  the  army,  and  live  with  them.  This  I  declined,  but  had 
some  reason  to  regret  my  resolution.  They  were,  undoubtedly, 
the  first  wine  merchants  in  the  place.  At  our  parting,  on  my 
leaving  them  for  England,  the  family  hung  about  roe  dissolved 
in  tears. 

*  Bourdeaux  is  a  large  and  fine  city,  stretching  along  the  banks  of 
the  Garonne.  The  river  is  about  half  a  mile  wide,  and  about 
sixty  miles  to  its  embouchure,  or  mouth,  at  Verdun.  There  are 
manv  churches ;  that  of  St.  Michael  was  built  by  the  English 
in  the  days  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince ;  'and  there  are  still 
several  others  that  were  built  by  our  ancestors.  Indeed,  I  believe 
most  of  the  old  town,  as  it  is  called,  in  this  city,  was  originally 
built  by  our  kings  and  princes,  when  all  the  provinces  round 
about  were  an  appendage  of  the  English  crown. 

The  streets  here  seem  much  in   the  English  style :  there  is 
one  called  the  Chartrons,  of   almost  matchless  elegance  and 
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beaatj.  There  are  also  two  Tery  good  theatres,  Ae  CamdBe 
Franeaiie,  and  the  theatre  GaM.  The  societyytoo,  b  delightM. 
Along  the  quays  are  an  immense  number  of  eofibe-hooses,  with 
billiard  tables.  In  one  house,  I  reckoned  eight  tables,  and  I 
should  think  that  on  this  tier  of  coffee-houses,  there  could  not 
be  fewer  than  one  hundred.  In  some  of  the  princely  buildings 
here  the  staff  of  our  army  was  quartered. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  the  country  gradually  rose, 
and  gentlemen's  seats  were  profusely  scattered  all  about  it. 
From  the  town  we  could  see  completely  into  the  country,  and 
from  the  country,  a  fine  view  expands  over  the  whole  town,  mer, 
and  shipping.'  I  thought  it  the  most  agreeable  situation  that  I 
bad  ever  seen  in  my  different  peregrinations.  The  ships  oome 
up  to  the  doors  of  the  merchants,  and  the  river  is  navigable, 
even  up  to  Toulouse,  for  large  boats.  In  Bourdeaox  are  laige 
markets  well  furnished  with  every  luxury  and  necessary  of  lif^ 
and  the  prices  moderate. 

On  the  9th,  we  had  orders  to  embark  for  England ;  and  having 
previously  provided  every  thing  requisite  for  the  purpose,  we 
went  on  board  a  Dutch  galiot,  and,  on  the  13th,  set  sail  for  the 
month  of  the  river.  We  had  not  been  informed  that  the  ships 
were  to  tide  it  down,  so  that  before  we  got  into  Verdun  Roads, 
our  scfi  stock  fell  short.  We  dined  everv  day  on  shore,  anJ^ 
at  one  time,  slept  there,  as  the  ship  hao  run  a-ground,.  which 
it  often  did.  Indeed  the  whole  fleet  stuck  once  in  the  arad^ 
together;  however,  the  next  tide  brought  us  off. 

The  scenery  all  along  the  river  is  studded,  as  it  were,  with 
gentlemen's  seats  and  well  cultivated.  About  twenty  miles 
from  Bourdeaux,  we  saw  the  Fort  of  Blaye,  with  an  island  finely 
situated  in  the  river.  At  last,  after  eleven  days'  tiding,  we 
arrived  in  Verdun  Roads,  about  two  o'clock,  the  river  here  being 
about  eight  miles  wide.  We  got  on  board  of  the  pilot  boat, 
expecting  to  sleep  on  shore,  but  were  unable  to  land  any  where, 
the  breakers  appearing  so  furious,  and  the  waves  rolling  in  very 
high  from  the  Atlantic.  The  town  of  Royao  is  very  alluring  to 
the  eye,  especially  of  a  sailor  coming  from  a  sea-scene  off  a  Umg 
voyage.  Next  day  we  landed ;  but  the  town  afforded  nothing 
remarkable.  Here  we  had  abundance  of  fruit  and  eggs,  all 
extremely  cheap,  so  we  could  again  lay  in  a  pretty  good  sea-stoek. 
At  length,  we  set  sail  again,  and  passing  between  the  points  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  we  left  Cordouan  tower  to  our  left,  and 
made  away  for  the  ocean. 

I  was  informed,  in  Bourdeaux,  that  this  tower  had  been  built 
by  a  young  lady,  on  the  following  occasion.  She  was  to  be 
married  to  a  merchant,  who,  previous  to  the  ceremony,  had  to 
make  one  voyage  to  the  West  Indies.    He  had  made  his  will. 
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shocild  any  thing  sinister  happen  to  hlnii  and  she  wu  appointed 
bis  heir.  In  his  return  from  tlie  voyage,  the  ship  he  was  in 
struclL  on  this  point  where  the  tower  now  stands  and  foundered, 
when  every  soul  on  board  perished.  Wlien  Miss  Cordouan  heard  of 
this  dismal  accident,  she  caused  this  tower  to  be  built  with  his  for- 
tune, and  adding  part  of  her  own.  She  then  retired  into  a  convent, 
where  she  immured  herself  for  life,  and  afterwards  died.  The 
tower  may  now  serve  to  warn  others  of  the  melancholy  iate  oi 
her  lover ;  and  also  by  its  having  a  IMit  at  night,  vbible  even  ia 
the  day  time.    I  thought  the  story  affecting. 

On  the  25th,  we  put  to  sea,  and  after  a  five  days'  passage 

rived  at  Plymouth,  having  had  lovely  weather  during  the  time* 
One  day  we  were  becalmed,  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay  was  then  as 
smooth  as  glass,  so  that  some  of  us  put  out  the  boat  and  bathed 
in  it.  We  arrived  at  Plymouth  on  the  30th,  and,  next  day, 
received  orders  to  go  on  board  again,  as  the  ship  was  going  round 
to  London.  About  three  o'clock  we  went  on  board,  and  next 
morning  were  off  Dover,  when,  being  tired  of  the  ship,  I  took  a 
boat  and  went  on  shore.  I  then  tqok  the  coach,  and  arrived  in 
London  oh  the  second  of  September,  1814,  and  this  was  no 
leas  curiotis  a  spectacle  to  me  than  any  I  had  been  surveying, 
it  being  the  first  time  of  my  entrance  into  the  metropolis. 

So  now  having  brought  my  journal  to  its  final  close,  I  hope 
something  may  be  found  not  wholly  uninteresting.  I  crave 
excuse  for  some  descriptions  and  impressions  that  certainly  ope- 
rated powerfully  on  a  youthful  fancy.  In  some  instances  I  have  been, 
perhaps,  rather  too  much  captivated  with  the  views  and  scenery  I 
passea  through.  I  think,  however,  i  can  affirm  that  many  were 
truly  sublime,  and  others  grotesque,'  and,  perhaps,  unique. 
However^  there  is  nothing  but  actual  occurrences  and  surveys 
which  1  was  an  ocular  evidence  of,  and  I  have  scrupulously 
avoided  every  thing  that  has  even  the  semblance  of  fiction. 

To  a  number  of  readers  I  must  again  apologise,  who  may 
deem  it  singular  that  I  should  appear  so  quickly  struck,  so  readily 
and  uniformly  pleased  with  the  obvious  scenery  of  foreign  land* 
scapes.  Let  the  first  early  impressions  of  youth,  which,  like 
the  other  stages  of  life,  has  its  peculiar  modes  of  expression,  be 
admitted  as  my  excuse.  And  now,  as  subordinate  to  my  main 
design,  let  me  introduce  and  embody,  in  a  collective  form,  some 
of  the  occasional  observations  which  I  have  made,  or  incidentally 
prepared  for  this  work.  .^.t^^'H^ 

On  a  first  landing  in  Portugal,  the  eye  does  not  fail  to  perceive 
and  be  attracted  by  the  immense  size  of  the  convents,  which 
exhibit  a  sweeping  and  unconfined  range  of  connected  officesf 
continually  arresting  the  traveller's  gaze,  as  it  is  carried  from 
one  line  bf  buildings  to  another.    Of  a  ditferent  character,  and 
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adapted  to  another  sense,  is  that  most  sulphureous  smeir^ich 
is  so  strongly  felt  in .  the  streets  of  Lisbon,  produced  by  their 
custom  of  burning  so  much  charcoal. 

As  to  the  civilization  in  general  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
nations,  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  one  form  a  pretty 
.exact  counterpart  of  the  other.  A  successive  intercourse  with 
England  for  ages  has,  however,  proved  the  fact,  that  the  Portu«- 
guese  have  a  more  favourable,  or  less  objectionable,  cast  of  cha- 
racter than  their  neighbours.  I  remember  a  remark  applicable 
to  this  subject,  which  had  not  escaped  the  attention  of  a  gentle- 
man borii  in  Spain,  with  whom  I  was  conversing  at  Biarits,  in 
Praiice*  He  observed,  and,  as  I  think,  justly,  that  the  Spaniards 
were  five  hundred  years  behind  the  nations  of  France,  and  ^EDg- 
land,  as  to  the  general  result  and  good  efiects  of  an  improved  and 
jefined  civilization*  However,  to  speak  accurately,  we  must 
draw  a  line  between  the  superior  and  lower  classes  of  society,  to 
.whom  only  the  remark  appertains. 

From  the  lands,  both  in  Spain  and  [\>rtugal,  being  so  poorly 
cultivated,  we  were  often  obliged  to  move  the  troops.  Our  com* 
jnissary-general.  Sir  H.  K.,  an  officer  of  the  keenest  penetratseo, 
was  enabled,  by  a  sort  of  scientific  arrangement,  amidst  the 
complex  involations  of  his  duty,  to  provide  numerous  supplies 
of  provisions,  and  often  where  least  expected. 

•  Tlie  various  and  prolonged  service  which  made  it  necessary  to 
order  different  detachments  in  different  directions,  were  for- 
.warded  with  ease,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  through  the  iVhole 
war  the  commander-in-chief  was!  obliged  to  give  up  any  move- 
ment from  the  impossibility,  of  procuring  provisions*  The 
plan  which  Sir  R,  pursued,  with  respect  to  the  account  depiirt- 
ment,  was  also  excellent,  but  our.  almost  continual  marching 
rendered  it  impossible  for  the  commissariat  officers  in  charge  of 
divisions,  brigades,  and  regiments,  to  send  in  their  accounts  in 
proper  time. 

The  Portuguese  have  a  lively  air  with  them,  not  found  in 
Spain.  I  had  frequent  occasion  to  observe  a  commendable  sim- 
plicity in  the  inhabitants,  and  especially  where  our  troops  had 
not  been  before.  In  many  instances,  they  seemed  to  feel  greatly 
the  attention  of  our  nation  towards  them,  and,  with  symptoms 
of  good-nature  and  a  fear  of  offending,  every  one  would  be  eager  to 
render  us  assistance. 

•  The  Spaniards,  on  the  contrary,  were  impudent,  and  never 
scrupled  to  tell  us  whether  they  liked  us  or  not.  One  day  after 
I  had  paid  a  Spaniard  for  forage,  a  thousand  dollars  in  gold,  I 
put  some  questions  for  the  purpose  of  fully  eliciting  his  senti- 
ments as  to  the  opinion  entertained  by  the  Spaniards  in  general 
with  regard  to  the  English.    He  told  mc  very  candidly  that  the 
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English  were  not  at  all  liked  by  his  countrymen,  although  they 
paid  for  ^Yery  thing ;  and  the  French,  who,  through  the. war,  had 
been  dreadfully  destructive  to  the  countries  which  they  occupied, 
both  officers  and  soldiers  having  been  the  greatest  tormentors  to 
the  wretched  inhabitants,  these  French,  who  paid  for  very  little, 
were  held  in  preference  to  us.  On  a  general  view  of  the  sub* 
ject,  I  went  on  to  say  that  I  could  not  see  where  the  ground  of 
dislike  could  be,  as  we  were  fighting  for  the  freedom  of  their 
country.  :  He  acknowledged  that  our  energies  had  been  of  incal* 
culable  advantage  to  their  cause,  and  that  no  fault  was  found  with 
our  actions,  but  our  religion  was  different ;  we  were  heretics,  and 
the  French  were  Christians.  This  cleared  up  tlie  point,  as  the 
whole  engine  of  their  aversion  turned  on  this  principle. 

Those  magnificent  and  durable  monuments  of  superstition, 
the  convents,  swarm  with  friars  and  nuns  almost  beyond  belief; 
In  any  opulent  family,  where  there  are  many  sons  arid  daughters,* 
the  heir  and  eldest  daughter  possess  every  valuable  advantage 
that  can  arise  from  polished  culture  or  an  elegant  education  ; 
while  the  younger  members. are  placed  in  convents,  .  There, 
however,  they  are  sure  to  live  well,  as  money  is  usually  given 
with  them.  .  The  priors  or  abbesses  of  these  places  live  like  petty 
kings,  and  have  an  attendance  superior  to  that  of  many  lords. 
No  one  can  call  them  to  account  for  their  actions,  except  the 
bishop,  or  .a  cardinal,  and  the  Pope.  The  best  law  among  them 
is,  that  the  convents  are  obliged  to  admit  a  number. of  those- 
who  have  nothing,  equal  to  those  who  bring  a  revenue. 

The  Spaniards  may  with  justice  be  censured  for  that  fond 
madness  with  which  they  apply  to  the  gaming-table.  £ven  the 
peculiarities  of  the  sacerdotal  character  will  not  hinder  their 
priests  from  engaging  in  such  scenes.  The  police,  knowing  the 
pernicious  effects  of  gaming,  destroy  its  implements  wherever 
they  find  them.  The  principal  game  is  Banco.  This  I  have 
never  played  myself,  and  therefore  cannot  describe  ;  but  I  have 
frequently  observed,  in  private  parties,  that  the  little  mountain  of 
gold  which  stood  before  each  person  at  the  beginning  of  the 
game,  has  been  transferred  to  some  other  person  at  tble  close. 
SoAietintes  only  a  few  gold  pieces  were  to  be  seen.  None  had 
won ;  all  vowed  they  had  lost ;  the  money  had  disappeared,  but 
where  it  went  none  could  tell.  This  I  could  very  well  acccNinc 
for,  as  1  could  see  the  winuers  now  and  then  slipping  a  handful 
into  their  pockets  unnoticed. 

The  nir  throughout  both  Spain  and  Portugal  is  very  pleasant, 
except  dn  the  mountainous  regions,  where,  in  tlie  night,  it  is'  a» 
cold  as  in  the  month  of  December  in  England.  When  our  army 
reached  the  Pyrenees,  the  wounds  of  many  who  had  recovered 
broke  out  afresh,  and  numbers  were  sent  back  to  the  hospitals 
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established  in  our  rear.    At  the  time  our  army  lay  on  these 
moantaiDS)  the  frost  and  snow  were  dreadfully  keen  .and  severe. 

In  Spain  there  are  few  gardens  to  be  found  any  where  ;  vege- 
tables ar^,  in  general,  very  scarce,  and  in  many  places,  not  to  be 
had.  Carrots,  parsnips,  and  turnips,  .with  a  species  of  snudl 
potatoes,  are  the  principal  garden  esculents.  The  last  are  about 
the  size  of  a  large  marble,  and  are  brought  to  the  table  well 
sugared.  The  domestic  comforts  of  dinner  parties,  prior  to  the 
entrance  of  the  English,  were  almost  unknown ;  but  I  am  in- 
formed that  this  kind  of  social  intercourse  has  since  become  Teiy 
common.  While  our  army  lay  before  Pampeluna,  they  so  gleaned 
the  country  of  provisions,  that,  in  the  winter  ensuing,  many  hun* 
dreds  of  families  were  literally  starved  to  deatli. 

In  the  Pyrenees,  where  lay  the  scene  of  hottest  action  in 
the  guerrilla  war,  many  thousands  of  the  French  were  annually 
cutoff.  If  I  should  estimate  their  loss,  at  this  one  point  only, 
at  between  two  and  three  hundred  thousand  men,  I  should  not 
fall  short  of  the  mark.  As  to  what  might  be  our  estimate  loss, 
during  the  whole  peninsular  war,  I  am  not  competent  to  ascer* 
tain  ;  but  I  think  we  may  allow  an  hundred  thousand  for  deaths 
by  illness,  find  for  the  casualties  of  war,  a  number  certainly  not 
less. 

On  our  arrival  in  France,  whole  fleets  of  merchantmen  had 
brought  from  England  immense  quantities  of  provisions  and  ne- 
cessaries. The  little  town  of  Passages,  and  the  banks  of  the 
river  Adour,  were  like  a  fair ;  and  in  the  little  village  of  Bocaolt, 
numberless  wooden  booths  were  erected,  and  shops  opened. 
Some  brokers  arriving  also  from  England,  a  great  trade  was  car- 
ried on  in  shoes,  boots,  pantaloons,  braces,  knives,' forks,  spoons, 
tea-pots,  shirts,  and  other  articles.  Many,  I  have  been  told, 
made  their  fortunes  here,  as  our  pay  had  been  advanced  to  us,  and 
all  arrears  due,  which  were  considerable,  were  paid  up  at  Bonr- 
deaux. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  majestic  scenery  of  the  Pyre- 
nees ;  mountain  piled  on  mountain,  and  rising  in  tiers,  till  lost 
in  the  distance.  Many  capped  to  the  very  top  with  trees,  otheis 
bare  rocks.  The  vallies  that  lie  between  are  tolerably  fertile,  but 
on  the  Spaniards'  side  there  is  little  cultivation.  The  French 
have  every  acre  in  good  order,  the  forests  thinned,  the  underwood 
removed,  and  the  country  in  general  has  a  cleanly  appearance. 
One  crest,  or  elevated  {joint,  rising  over  Lozaca,  forms  a  land- 
mark to  ships  at  sea  ;  the  top  is  inaccessible,  from  the  abruptness 
of  its  rise,  which  is  many  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Through,  and  among  some  of  these  mountains,  mns  the 
small  river  of  Bidoessa,  near  which  the  French  attacked  as  on 
the  day  we  stormed  St.  Sebastian* 
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THBKsareiu  Spain,  accprding  to  Antillonfs  calculations,  two 
hundred  thousand  ecclesiastica.  They  possess  inuneose  revenues, 
and  an  incalculable  influence  over,  the  mass  of  the  people  | 
though  it  is  certain  that  influence  is  diminishing,  notwithstanding 
the  countenance  and  co-operation  of  a  government  deeply  inte- 
rested in  prmrviug  their  authority* 

It  would  be.  great  injustice  to  the  regular  clergy  of  Spain  to 
class  them  with  the  immense  hordes  of  monks  and  friars,  scat- 
tered over  the  face  of  the  Peninsula,  some  possessing  rich  and 
well-stored  convents,  large  estates,  and  accumulating  wealth,  and 
others  (the  mendicant  orders)  who  prey  more  directly  on  the 
labours  of  the  poor,  and  compel  the  industrious  to  administer  to 
their  holy,  uninterrupted  laziness.  The  former,  though,  doubt- 
less, by  far  too  numerous,  are,  for  the  most  part,  intelligent  and 
humane ;  dispensing  benevolence  and  consolation  in  their  re- 
spective parishes ;  friendly,  in  many  instance^,  to  liberty,  and 
devoted  to  literature.  The  latter,  with  few,  but  striking  excep- 
tions, are  unmanageable  masses  of  ignorance  and  indolence. 
They  live,  as  one  of  the  Spanish  poets  says,  in  a  state  of  sensual 
enjoyment  between  the  organ-loft  and  the  refectory,  to  which  all 
other  enjoyment  is  but  purgatory ;  the  link  which  should  con- 
nect them  with  the  common  weal  for  ever  broken  ;  the  ties  of 
family  and  friend  dissolved ;  their  authority  founded  on  the 
barbarism  and  degradation  of  the  people,  they  are  interested  in 
stemming  the  torrent  of  improvement  in  knowledge  and  liberty, 
which  must,  in  the  end,  inevitably  sweep  away  these  <*  cumbeirers 
of  the  soil."  No  society  in  which  the  sound  principles  of  policy 
are  at  all  understood,  would  consent  to  maintain  a  numerous 
body  of  idle,  unproductive,  useless  members  in  opulence  and 
Insury,  at  the  expense  of  the  active  and  the  laborious,  merely 
because  they  had  chosen  to  decorate  themselves  with  peculiar 
insigiuai— to  let  their  beards  grow,  or  to  shave  their  beads  j  and 
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though  the  progress  of  civilization  in  Spain  has  been  greatljr 
retaraed,  or  rather  it  has  been  compelled  to  retrogade  under  the 
present  system  of  despotism,  yet,  that  great  advances  have  been 
made  since  the  beginning  of  the  late  revolntion,  is  happily  too 
obvious  to  be  denied. 

That  revolution,  in  fact,  has  produced,  and  will  continue  t» 
produce,  a  very  favourable  influence  on  the  eccl^iastical  govern- 
ment of  Spain.  Leaving  out  of  consideratidn  the  immense 
number  of  priests  and  friars  who  perished  during  the  atrocioos 
invasion  of  their  country,  the  destruction  of  convents,  the  aliena- 
tion of  church  property,  and  the  not  unfrequent  abandonment 
of  the  religious  vow,  unnoticed  amidst  the  confnsion  and  cala- 
mities of  active  war,  more  silent,  bot  more  extensive  changes 
have  been  going  on..  The  Cortes,  when  they  decreed  that  no 
Nt>vitiate8  should  be  allowed  to  enrol  themselves,  gave  a  death 
blow  to  the  monastic  influence,  and  since  the  re-establiabment 
of  the  ancient  despotism,  the  chasm  left  by  this  want  of  tfupfAy 
has  not  been  filled  up,  nor  is  likely  to  be ;  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  convents,  except  those  very  richly  endowed,  complain  that 
few  candidates  propose  themselves,  except  from  the  lower  classes 
of  society,  who  are  not  likelv  to  maintain  the  cfredit,  or  lidd  to 
the  influence,  of  the  order.  Examples  are  now  extremely  rare 
ct  men  of  family  and  fortune  presenting  themselves  to  be  ve- 
ceived  within  the  cloisters,  and  offering  all  their  wealth  and 
power  as  the  price  of  their  admission.  Another  cirenmstanee, 
the  consequence  of  the  revolution,  has  tended  greatly  to  iesacn 
the  Influence  of  tbe  regular  clergy,  where  it  is  most  dfSirable  it 
should  be  lessened,  among  the  lower  classes.  DrivejRTfrom  their 
cells  by  the  bayonets  of  enemies,  or  obliged  to  desert  them  that 
their  convents  might  become  hospitals  for  their  siek  and 
wounded  friends,  they  were  compelled  to  mingle  with  the  mass  of 
Ae  people.  To  know  them  better  was  to  esteem  them  less,  and 
the  mist  of  veneration  with  which  popular  prejudice  had  so  long 
surrounded  them,  was  dispersed,  when  they  became  divested  i^ 
every  outward  distinction,  and  exhibited  the  same  follies  and 
flrailties  as  their  fellow-men.  He  who,  in  the  imposing  protecs* 
sion,'er  at  the  illumined  altar,  appeared  a  saint  or  a  prophet,  was 
little,  was  nothing,  when  mingling  in  the  common  rdations  of 
life,  he  stood  unveiled  before  his  undazzled  observers.  Per  the 
first  time  it  was  discovered  that  the  monks  were  not  ab^blntely 
necessary  for  the  preservation  even  of  retigion.  Masses  wcfe 
celebrated  as  before  ?  the  host  paraded  the  streets  with  its  tec«is* 
tomed  pomp  and  solemnity  :  the  interesting  ceremonials 
accompany  the  entrance  and  the  exit  of  a  hnman  being  hi 
valley  of  vicissitude,  were  all  condocted  With  their  wonted  t«gQ- 
tarity.    Still  h»s  were  they  Wanted  to  implore  the  ttesllkgof 
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lievrea  on  the  labourt  of  the  busbaDdoian,  whose  fruits  ftem,  and 
were  gathered  in  with  unvaryiDg  abundance.  Withoat  tkmn  the 
country  was  freed  from  the  ignoble  and  degrading  yoke  of  the 
uBurper,  while  success  and  mirtial  glory  crowned  toe  ,  arms  of 
their  miKtary  companions,-  the  British}  who  cared  little  for  **  all 
the  trumpery"  of  *^  friars  white,  black,  or  grey  *"  and  if  the 
cootagfen  of  dieir  contempt  did  not  reach  their  Catholio  friends^ 
they  lessened,  at  least,  the  respect  with  which  the  inmates  of  the 
eonvcDl  had  been  so  long  regarded. 

But  in  anticipating  a  period  in  if^hich  the  Spaniard  shall  be 
released  from  monkish  influence,  it  must  not  be  foigotteo  bow 
interwoven  is  that  influence  with  his  most  delightful  recollectioos 
and  associations*  His  festivities,  his  romerias,  his  rural  pas- 
times, are  all  connected  with,  and  dependant  on  the  aoonal 
return  of  some  saint's  day«  in  honour  of  which  he  gives  hioMclf 
up  to  the  most  unrestrained  enjoyment.  A  mass  is  with  him  the 
iotrodnctory  scene  to  every  species  of  gaiety,  and  a  procession  of 
monks  and  friars  forms  a  part  of  every  picture  on  which  hJB 
memory  most  delights  to  dwell.  And  a  similar,  though,  perhaps 
a  stronger  impression,  is  created  on  his  mind  by  the  enthusiastic 
«  love  of  song"  so  universal  in  Spain.  He  Jives  and  breathes 
in  a  land  of  poetry  and  fiction:  he  listens  with  ever-gtowiqg 
fapture  to  the  Romanceros,  who  celebrate  the  feats  of  his  heroes^ 
and  surround  his  monks  and  hermits  with  all  the  glories  of  saints 
mmd  angels.  He  hears  of  their  mighty  works,  their  sufiei^ 
ings,  their  martyrdom  ;  and  the  tale,  decorated  with  the  charms 
of  verse,  is  dearer  to  him  than  the  best  of  holy  writ.  The 
peculiar  favourites  of  the  spotless  Virgin,  their  words  fell  on  bis 
ear  like  the  voice  of  an  oracle^  (heir  deeds  have  the  solemn  saoc- 
tioB  of  marvellous  miracles.  To  them  he  owes  that  his  country 
is  the  special  charge  of  the  queen  of  angels,  the  mother  of  God; 
and  in  every  eonvent  he  sees  the  records  of  the  wondrous  inter- 
positions of  heaven,  which  has  so  often  availed  itself  of  the  agen- 
cy of  the  sainted  inmates,  while  every  altar  is  adorned  with  the 
grateful  offerings  of  devout  worshippers  miraculously  restored  to 
health,  or  preserved  from  danger.  He  feels  himsdf  the  most 
privileged  among  the  faithful.  On  him  ''  our  Lady  of  Protec- 
tion'' (del  Amparo^  smiles ;  to  htm  the  Virgin  of  Carmen  bows 
ber  gracious  head.  In  his  eye  ten  thousand  rays  of  glory  encir- 
cle the  brow  of  his  patron  saint,  the  fancied  tones  of  whose  voice 
aopport,  assure,  and  encourage  him  ;  he  believes  that  his  scapn- 
lary  (blessed  by  a  Carmelite  friar,)  secures  him  from  every  evil : 
his  house  is  adorned  with  the  Pope's  bull  of  indulgences ;  a 
viessd  of  holy  water  is  suspended  over  his  bed,  and  what  mese 
can  he  want,  what  danger  can  approach  him  ?  His  mind  is  one 
iWBSs   of  ondUsiinguidiing,  confidiag,  c<»nfoitiog  faith.      Thai 
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faiUi  is  bis  religion,  bis  cbristianity  !  How  diflficult  will  k  be  to 
aeparate  tbe  evil  from  tbe  good,  if,  indeed,  tbey  can  be  separated. 
WhiLt  a  fortress  mast  be  overthrown  before  truth  and  reason  can 
'  advance  a  single  step  !  What  delightful  visions  must  be  foiigal* 
ten,  what  animating  recollections,  what  transporting  hopes! 
Have  we  a  righl  to  rouse  him  from  these  blessed  delosioos  ? 
This  is  indeed  the  ignorance  that  is  bliss.  Is  it  not  folly  to  wish 
him  wise  ? 

But,  alas  1  this  is  only  one  side  of  the  picture  !  For,  however 
soothing,  however  charming  the  contemphition  of  contented 
ignorance  may  be  to  the  imagination,  in  :  the  eye  of  reaisoii  the 
•moral  influence  of  such  a  system  is  baneful  in  the  extreme. 
-All  error  is  evil ;  and  the  error  which  substitutes  the  external 
forms  of  worship  for  its  internal  influence  on  the  heart,  is  a  co- 
lossal evil.  Here  we  have  a  religion,  if  such  it  may  be  called, 
that  is  purely  ceremonial.  Its  duties  are  not  dischaiged  in  the 
daily  walk  of  life,  not  by  the  cultivation  of  pure  and  pious,  and 
'benevolent  afiections,  but  by  attending  masses,  by  reciting  Pater- 
nosters and  Ave  Marias,  by  pecuniary  oflferings  for  souls  in  pur- 
gatory, and  by  a  thousand  childish  observances,  which  affect 
•remotely,  if  they  afiect  at. all,  the  conduct  and  the  character. 
The  Spaniard  attends  his  parish  church  to  hear  a  service  in  an 
unknown  tongue.  He  bends  his  knees,  and  beats  his  bosom,  at 
•certain  sounds  familiar  to  his  ear,  but  not  to  his  sense j  he  con- 
fesses and  communicates  with  undeviating  regularity;  aqd 
sometimes,  perhaps,  he  listens  to  a  sermon  in  tbe  eloquent  style, 
and  beautiful  language  of  his  country,  not,  indeed,  instmctiDg 
him  in  the  moral  claims  of  his  religion,  but  celebrating  the 
virtues,  and  recounting  the  miracles,  of  some  saint  or  martyr  to 
whom  the  day  is  dedicated.  He  reads  his  religious  duties,  not  in 
a  bible,  but  an  almanack ;  and  his  almanack  is  but  a  sort  of 
-christian  mythology.  His  saints  are  more  numerous  than  the 
deities  of  the  pantheon ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  there  are  many  of 
them  little  better  than  these. 

He  is  told,  however,  that  his  country  exhibits  the  proudest 
triumphs<^f  orthodox  Christianity.  Schism  and  heresy  have  been 
scattered,  or  at  least  silenced ;  and  if  in  Spain  the  eye  is'con- 
atantly  attracted,  and  the  heart  distressed,  by  objects  of  uhalle- 
viated  human  misery ;  if  tbe  hospitals  are  either  wholly  unpro- 
tected, or  abandoned  to  tbe  care  of  the  venal  and  the  vile ;  if  the 
prisons  are  crowded  with  a  promiscuous  mass  of  innocence  and 
guilt  in  all  its  shades  and  shapes  of  enormity,  what  does  it 
matter  ?  Spain,  Catholic  Spain,  has  preserved  her  faith  unadul- 
terated and  unchanged,  and  her  priests  assure  us,  that  an  error 
in  creed  is  far  more  dangerous,  or,  to  use  their  own  mild  Ian* 
gusge,  far  more  damnable,  than  a  multitude  of  enrors  in  cooduet. 
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A  tUqiravedheart^may.  be  foigiTeiii  but  not  an  erring  helid^  This 
M^  Id  fact)  the  fatal  principle,  whose  poison  spreads  through  thia 
atroiigly  cemented  system.  .To  this  we  may  attribute  its  absur- 
dities, its  errors,  its  crimes.  This  has  created  Dominicks  and 
Torqiiemadas. 

In  H  word,  intolerance,  in  its  widest  and  worst  extent,  is  the 
foundttion  on  which  the  whole  of  the  Spanish  ecclesiastical 
edifice  rests.  It  has  been  called  the  main  pillar  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  is  so  inwroaght  with  the  habits  and  prejudices  of  the 
nation,  that  the  Cortes,  with  all  their  general  liberality,  dared  not 
allow  the  profession  of  any  other  religion  than  the  ^'  Catolica 
Apostolica  Bomana  unica  Verdadera/'  The  cry  of  imumaHon 
there,  as  elsewhere,  became  a. dreadful  weapon  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  profess  to  believe  that  errors  become  sanctified  by  age. 
Too  true  it  is,  that  if.  long  usage  can  sanction. wrong,  persecution 
might  find  its  justification  in  every  page  of  Spanish  history,  from 
the  time  when  Recaredo,  the  Gothic  monarch,  abandoned  his 
Arian  principles  (with  the  almost  solitary  exception  of  the  tole- 
rant and  ill-treated  Witiza.)  Long,  long  before  the.  Inquisition 
had  erected  its  frightful  pretensions  into  a  system,  or  armed  itself 
with  its  bloody  sword,  its  spirit  was  abroad  and  active.  Thou- 
sands, and  tens  of  thousands,  of  Jews  and  Moors  had  been  its 
victims,  and  its  founders  did  no  more  than  obtain  a  regal  or  a 
papal  license,  for  the  murders  which  would*  otherwise  have  been 
probably  committed  by  a  barbarous  and  frenzied  mob,  excited  by 
incendiary  monies  and  friars. 

The  Inquisition  has,  no  doubt,  been .  greatly  humanized  by  the 
progress  of  time ;  as,  in  order  to  maintain  its  influence  in  these 
more  enlightened  and  inquiring  days,  it  has  availed  itself  of  men 
of  superior  talent ;  these  have  softened  the  asperity,  or  con- 
trolled the  malignity  and  petty  tyranny  of  its  inferior  agents.  Its 
vigilance  and  its  persecutions  are,  indeed,  continually  at  work, 
yet,  I  believe  its^meff  will  never  again  be  lighted.  Its  greatest 
zeal  is  now.  directed  against  Freemasons,  of  whom  immense 
numbers  occupy  its  prisons  and  dungeons.  I  have .  conversed 
with  many  who  have  been  incarcerated  by  the  Inquisition,  and 
they  agree  in  stating  that  torture  is  no  longer  administered. 
But  its  influence  on  literature  is  perhaps  greater  than  ever ;  for, 
though  Spain  possesses,  at  the  present  moment,  a  great  number 
of  admirable  writers,  the  press  was  never  so  inactive.  The  des- 
potism exercised  over  authors  and .  publishers  is  so*  intolerable, 
that  few  have  courage  voluntarily  to  submit  to  it.  Often  after 
authorizing  the  publication  of  a  work,  they  order  it  to  be  sup- 
pressed, and  every  copy  to  be  burnt,  and  never  think  of  repara- 
tion to  those  who  are  so  cruelly  injured.  Their  presumption  in 
condemning  whatever  they  cannot  understand,  their  domiciliary 
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^Mtk,  tUeir  arUtraiy  decreM,  against  which  thefe  is  da  mesoBalj, 
•od  BO  appeal,  make  them  fnurfal  enemies  and  faithless  firiends. 

With  the  difficulty,  delay,  expense,  and  frequent  impossibility 
4^  obtaining  a  license  for  the  publication  of  any  valuable  work, 
may  be  well  contrasted  the  ridiculous  trash  which  daily  issues 
train  the  Spanish  press.  Accounts  of  miracles  wrought  by  the 
difierent  virgins,  lives  of  holy  friars  and  sainted  nuns,  romances 
of  marvelteus  conversioiis,  libels  against  Jews. and  hereties. and 
freeoMsons,  histories  of  apparitbns,  and  so  forth,  are  geaeraUy 
i&trodoced,  not.  by  a  mere  license  of  the  inquisitor,  but  by  long 
and  laboured  eulogiums. 

It  is  no  novel  observation,  that  the  most  cruel  and  intolennt 
JKrsecutors  have  often  been  men  wholly  devoid  of  religious  prin- 
ciple f  men  who  consider  the  religion  of  the  state  only  as  a  part 
of  its  civil  policy,  and  who  treat  the  denial  of  a  national  creed 
with  the  same  severity  as  the  iofraetkin  of  an  established  law,  or 
itttfaer  as  a  speeies  of  treason  against  the  supreme  authority*  No 
plea'of  modest  inquirv,  of  conscientious  doubt,  or  honest  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  is  allowed  to  oppose,  for  a  moment,  their  sangni* 
nary  and  despotic  sway.  There  are  no  terms  of  safe^  bat  those  of 
unresisting,  instant,  absolute  prostration.  Such  men  are  geneniUy 
die  prime  movers  of  the  gagging  engine  of  religious  intolerance ; 
and  such  men  are  to* be  found  too  abundantly  in  Spain.  Othets 
there  are  who  imagine  they  see  in  the  pomp  and  paiade  of  the 
Romish  ritual,  a  system  of  deluskm  admirably  adapted  to  begoile 
or  even  to  bless  the  ignorant.  They  fancy  themselves  beings  of 
a  higher  and  nobler  order,  and  that,  while  they  baak  in  the  sun- 
shine of  intellect  and  knowledge,  they  may  be.well  content  that 
the  untnstructed  mass  should  trudge  on  in  darkness  below.  Why 
should  they  throw  their  pearls  to  sensdess  swine  f  or  aibower 
down  truth  and  virtue  on  those  who  fatten  on  vice  and  eivar  ) 

But  periiaps  a  larger  class,  which  would  include  too  the  magq^ 
rity  of  the  learned  clergy  of  Spain,  are  they  whose  honest  opi- 
nioBs  are  made  up  of  heresy  and  infidelity ;  but  their  wotULy 
interests  are  so  inwrought  with  the  existing  system,  that  live 
thought  of  sacrificing  those  interests  to  the  higher  claima  of 
right,  has  never  occurred  to  them,  or,  if  it  has  occurred,  las 
never  obtained  a  moment's  attention.  To  them  it  is  a  glorioos 
and  gold-giving  superstition.  If  they  can  persuade  themselves 
that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  harmless,  they  are  satisfied.  They  do 
more— theysay  it  is  beneficial,  and  they  have  repeated  this  so  of- 
ten, that  they,  perhaps,  almost  believe  it  is  true.  Would  they  look 
round  them,  they  might  see  the  melancholy  efiects  which  super* 
atition  and  intolerance  have  produced  in  their  hapless  country. 
'What  is  Seville,  the  once-renowned  Seville,  with  its  hundred  and 
twenty-five  churches  and  convents  ?    The  very  shrme  of 
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rftoce.  If  #88  tlierethat  the  Spanish  chart  of  liberty  was  tniflif* 
pled  under  foot,  amidst  ten  thousand  shouts  of  ^*  Live  the  iCkig 
Und  file  Inqubition  V  <<  Perish  the  Constitution  !"  Or  Cordoba, 
8o  long  the  cradle  of  the  arts,  the  favoorite  seat  of  reviving  wis* 
doitt  ?  It  is  beeooae  the  chosen  abode  of  vice  and  barbarism. 
Tke  press,  which  vnA  established  there  in  the  short  era  of  Spanish 
libertjTj  has  been  torn  in  pieces  by  a  frantic  mob,  who,  excited  by 
the  itoonks,  paraded  the  streets  of  this  unfortunate  capital,  threat-^ 
ening  death  to  e?ery  inditidual  whose  name  had  been  connected 
With  that  of  liberty.  How  many  a  town  and  city,  once  illustri* 
COS,  has  ^unk  into  nothingness.  '*  What  remains  of  their  anci- 
ent glory?  The  ruins  of  palaces,  of  fabrics,  of  storehouses 
and  dwellings  ;  and  undilapidated  churches  and  monasteries,  and 
hospitals,  outliving  the  misery  of  which  they  have  been  the 


might  surely  expect  that  in  a  country  possessing  eight 
sirchbishops,  more  than  nfty  bishops,  and  more  than  a  hundred 
ilUmcies,  with  a  jurisdiction  almost  episcopal,  ''  in  which,''  to 
ii^  the  language  of  a  Spanish  writer,  **  there  are  more  churches 
than  houses,  more  altars  than  hearths,  more  priests  than  pea-* 
aants ;"  in  which  every  dwelling  has  its  saint,  and  every  indivi* 
dual  his  scapulanr,  one  might  expect  to  see  some  benefits,  some 
btessings,  resulting  from  thb  gigantic  mass  of  ecclesiastical 
inflvence.  Let  us,  then,  look  upon  a  picture  drawn  by  the  hand 
of  an  acknowledged  master. 

^  Our  universities  are  the  faithful  depositaries  of  the  prejudices 
of  the  piiddle  age ;  our  teachers,  doctors  of  the  tenth  century. 
Beardless' noviciates  instruct  us  in  the  sjiblime  mysteries  of  our 
fiiith ;  mendicant  Mars  in  the  ^sote/and  secrets  of  philosophy  } 
while  hirliarous  monks  explain  the  nice  4^stinctIons  of  meta* 
physics. 

^  Who  goes  into  our  streets  without  meeting  cofradias,  pro- 
eessions,  or  rosaries  ;  without  hearing  thesprill  voice  of  eunuchs, 
fhe  braying  of  sacristans,  the  confused  sound  of  sacred  music, 
atitertaining  and  instructing  the  devout  with  compositions  so 
exalted,  and  imagerv  so  romantic,  that  devotion  itself  is  forced 
into  a  smile  ?  In  tne  corners  of  our  squares,  at  the  doors  of  our 
houses,  the  mysterious  truths  of  our  religion  are  commented  on 
by  blind  beggars  to  the  discordant  accompaniment  of  an  untuned 
gvdtar.  Our  walls  are  papered  with  records  of  *  authentic  mira- 
cles,' compared  to  which  the  metamorphoses  of  Ovid  are  natural 

and  credible. 

«*  And  ignorance  has  been  the  parent,  not  of  superstition 
alone,  but  of  incredulity  and  infidelity.  The  Bible,  the  argu- 
fiient  and  evidence  of  our  christian  faith,  has  been  shamefully 
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aJ^andoDedy  or  cautiously  buried  beneath  piles  of  decreta^  totr 
mularies,  puerile  meditatioDS,  and  fabulous  histories. 

'^  Monkish  iufiuence  has  given  to  the  dreams  and  delitiams 
of  foolish  women  or  crafty  men,  the  authority  of  revealed  tmdi, 
pur  friars  have  pretended  to  repair  with  their  rotten  and  barba-r 
ipus  scaffolding  the  eternal  edi6ce  of  the  gospeL  They  have 
twisted  and  tortured  the  moral  law  into  a  tbousaod  mooatrous 
fprms«  to  suit  their  passions  and  their  interests.  Now  they  de-r 
scribe  the  path  to  heaven  as  plain  and  easy, — now  it  is  difficalt^ — 
to-morrow  they  will  call  it  impassable.  They  have  dared  to  oh* 
scure,  with  their  artful  commentarieSi  the  beautiful  simplicity  of 
the  word  of  Qod.  They  have  darkened  the  plainest  truths  •  of 
revelation)  and  on  the  hallowed  charter  of  christian  liberty,  tfa^y 
have  even  erected  the  altar  of  civil  despotism. 

*^  In  the  fictions  and  falsehoods  they  have  invented  to  deceive 
their  followers,  in  their  pretended  visions  and  spurious  mimdea, 
they  have  even  ventured  to  compromise  the  terrible  majesty  of 
heaven.  They  shew  us  our  Saviour  lighting  one  nun  to  put  cakes 
into  an  oven  ;  throwing  oranges  at  another  from  the  tagrmio  ; 
tastiing  different  dishes  in  the  convent-kitchens,  and  tormeating 
friars  with  cluldish  and  ridiculous  playfulness.  They  represent 
i^'monk  gathering  together  the  fragments  of  a  broken  bottle,  ,uid 
depositing  in  it  the  spilt  wine,  to  console  a  child  who  bad  let  it 
fall  at  the  door  of  the  wine-shop.  Anotiier,  repeating  the  miimcle 
of  Cana  to  satisfy  the  brotherhood,  and  a  third  restoring  a  still- 
born chicken  to  life,  that  some  inmate  of  the  convent  might  not 
be  disappointed. 

*^  They  represent  to  us  a  man  preserving  his  speech  maiiy 
years  after  death,  in  order  to  confess  his  sins  ;  another  throwing 
himself  from  a  high  balcony  without  danger,  that  he  might  go  tu 
mass.  A  dreadful  fire  instantly  extinguished  by  a  scapulary  of 
Estamene.  They  shew  us  the  Virgin  feeding  a  monk  fromiier 
own  bosom ;  angels  habited  like  friars  chanting  the  matins  of 
the  convent,  because  the  friars  were  asleep.  Tl;ey  paint  the 
meekest  and  holiest  of  men  torturing  and  murdering  the  best  and 
the  wisest  for  professing  a  different  religious  creed. 

**  We  have,  indeed,  much  religion,  but  no  christian  chadty. 
We  hurry  with  our  pecuniary  offerings  to  advance  any.  pious 
tcorfe,  but  we  do  not  scruple  to  defraud  our  fellow^men.  We 
confe;ss  every  month,  but  our  vices  last  us  our  lives.  We  insist, 
almost  exclusively,  on  the  name  of  christians,  while  our  conduct 
is  worse  than  that  of  infidels.  In  one  concluding  word^  we. fear 
the  dark  dungeon  of  the  inquisition,  but  not  the  awful^  the  tre- 
mendous tribunal  of  God/' 

This  is  the  representation  of  a  Spaniard.  Though  the  colour- 
ing is  high,  it  is  a  copy  from  nature,  and  the  shades  might  havse 
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been  beighteiied  had  he  witnessed  the;  condQCt  of  numbers  of  the 
monastic  orders  during  the  late  coovulsions  of  Spain.  There- 
are  indeed,  few  examples  of  such  infamous  waot  of  principle  as 
WM  fxhibited  by  many  of  them  on  the  king's  return.  Those 
vdH>  had  gone  about  preaching  the  rights  of  man,  proclaiming 
the  wisdom,  and  exalting  the  blessingsr  of  the  new  constitution ; 
exhorting  then*  hearers,  often  with  a  vehemence  little  becoming 
tbttir  situation,  to  live  and  die  for  its  preservation,  and  hurling 
their  Utterest  anathemas  against  those  who  dared  to  question  the 
wisdom  of- a  single 'article,  when  the  king  refused  to  sign  that 
coBStitution,  became  the  eulogists  of  every  act  of  tyranny,  the* 
peisecutbrs  of  the  UberaleHf  and  the  chosen  friends  of  Ferdinand. 
They  have  bad  their  reward  ;  and  though  |i  few  of  them  have 
octiipied  tlie  vacant  sees,  and  have  been  caressed  and  recomr 
penaed  with  no  sparing  hand,  the  finger  of  hatred  and  of  scorn 
points  them  out  to  the  execration  of  betrayed  and  sufTering  mil* 
lionsy  while  their  names  will  go  down  to  posterity,  accompanied 
with  reproaches,  curses,  and  infamy.  If  those  be  forgiven  who 
have  gone  on  in  one  consistent  career  of  servitude  and  degrada** 
t(on ;  who  have  betrayed  no  cause  of  liberty,  for  they  are  by: 
habit  and  by  election  slaves  ;  who  have  sacrificed  no  manly  prin* 
ciples,  For  manly  principles  they  had  none ;  still  no  clmrity  can 
wash  away  the  stains  of  those  traitors  to  freedom,  to  humanity, 
to.  Spain,  who  so  atrociously  deserted  the  banners  of  their  leoun* 
try's  welfare,  to  range  themselves  around  the  standards  of  tf  pro- 
fligate.and  unexampled  tyranny. 

;  The  most  notorious  of  those,  however,  who  co-operated  to 
establish  that  fatal  and  ferocious  despotism  which  now  degrades 
and  oppresses  Spain,  have  already  become  its  victims.  In  their 
sorcow  and  sufiering  and  exile,  let  the  unshaken  friends  of  con-- 
stitotioniil  liberty,  who  are  scattered  over  Europe,  console  them- 
selves with  remembering  tliat  their  persoual  fate  is  no  more  severe 
than  that  of  the  base  tools  of  a  wretched  monarch,  who  have 
nothing  to  accompany  their  wanderings  but  sadness,  shame,  and 
self-reproach,  dark  and  barren  prospects,  and  desolate  remem- 
brances; while  those  shall  receive  from  all  around  them  the  smiles 
and  the  praises  of  the  wise  and  good.  They  may  look  back  on 
the  **  bread"  of  virtue  which  they  have  "  cast  on  the  waters,"  and 
forward  in  the  confident  hope  that  they  '*  shall  find  it  again  after 
many  days :"  but  they  who  sacrificed  their  country  to  their  coUl- 
bearted  and  selfish  avarice,  have  wholly  erred  in  their  calcula- 
tipna.  Their  country  is  fallen,  indeed,  but  they,  too,  have  been 
buried  in  its  ruins.  Ferdinand,  who  has  just  as  mueh  of  grati- 
tude as  of  any  other  virtue,  has  already  trampled  on  the  miserable 
toola  of  his  early  tyranny.    It  were  well  if  those  who  •*  put  their 
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trust  in  Princes/'  would  study  the  many  impressii^kssoBSvliich 
the  reign  of  the  Spanish  tyrant  affords. 

It  is  consolatory  to  turn  from  the  profligacy  and  vice  so  often 
prominent  amidst  extraordinary  political  revolutions,  to  the  spirit 
of  truth  and  liberty  which  they  always  elicit ;  and  Spain  has  had 
a  most  triumphant  list  of  patriots.  Their  names  must  not  be 
recorded :  for,  to  receive  the  tribute  of  affection  and  gratitude 
from  any  hater  of  a  tyranti  would  be  sufficient  to  subject  tliem 
to  his  merciless  ferocity.  How  wretched  that  country  where  oo 
meed  of  applause  may  follow  the  track  of  talent  or  of  virtae  } 
where  knowledge  and  the  love  of  freedom  are  pursued  and  perse* 
cuted  as  if  they  were  curses  and  crimes  I  Otherwise,  with  what 
dcKght  should  I  speak  of  some  who,  buried  in  the  obscurity  of 
the  cloister,  or  retiring  into  solitude  from  the  noisy  crowd,  aigb 
in  secret  and  silence  over  the  wretched  fate  of  the  land  of  their 
birth,  their  admirable  powers  of  body  and  mind  fettered  and  fiozen 
by  the  hand  of  despotism.  All  around  them  is  slavery  and  igno- 
rance ;  to  them  remain  alone  the  joy  of  holding  converse  with 
the  wise  and  the  good  of  departed  time,  and  the  ecstatic  hope 
that  their  country  will  one  day  burst  from  its  death-like  slumbers^ 
and  spring  forth  *^  into  liberty  and  life  and  light." 

And  let  those  illustrious  exiles,  the  martyrs  of  truth  and  free- 
dom, who  ^ have  been  driven  by  an  ungrateful  and  cruel  tyrant 
from  their  homes  and  their  country,  and  doomed  ^  to  wander 
through  this  miserable  world,"  take  heart,  for  a  brighter  and 
better  day  is  about  to  dawn  upon  Spain.  I  have  expressed 
a  hope,  it  should  rather  be  a  conviction,  that  this  period  cannot 
linger  long.  If  the  extreme  of  evil  brings  with  it  its  own  remedy^ 
if  human  endurance  will  only  support  a  certain  weight  of  des- 
potism ;  if  **  there  is  a  spirit  in  man  *"  if  there  is  a  strength  in 
irirtue  or  in  liberty,  the  intolerable  fetters  fnitst  be  broken. 

I  Qne  es  etto,  Antor  etemo 

Del  tritte  nnndo  9  tu  sobHme  nombro 

Que  en  el  «e  ultras  k  moder«r  no  alcanzas  ? 

— —  I  &  infcUcetf  ^enganzai 
Y  saogK  y  mnerte  Ins  def tinado  e]  bonbre  ?• 
j  A  tantas  deaventnraa 
NiQgun  tormino  pones  ?  ^  6  el  odioao 
Monstrao  por  sieinpre  triiinfari  orguIloBO  f 


The  object  for  which  the  foregoing  observations  were  written, 
mad^  it  necessary  to  exclude  some  particulars  which  pechaps 
deserve  record. 

.  A  correct  idea  of  the  state  of  learoiog  in  Spain  might  be 
ormed  from  the  general  decline  of  the  public  cokgio^  and  uni- 
versities, and  the  almost  universal  ignorance  of  those  to  whom 
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tlie  faq|>oitiMDt  taiJDess  of  edopglioa  is  intrusted.    At  A}c«U  de 
Henarest  wber^  there  were  formerly  four  or  five  tbousanil  stii4eiit% 
there  ere  now.  U9^  then,  thre^  hundreil)  «o4  the  nmnbcnr  is  ytariv 
dee)bin|;.    A  9iinUar  decay  ooMiy  be  observed  elsewhere.    I  faoi>a- 
every  thing  in  a  melancholy  state  of  derangement  end  delapide^ 
tion  at  Bergera^  thongh  this,  I  believe,  is  now  the  only  p^lic* 
school  which  has  been  able  to  maintain  itself.    The  philosophieiA' 
and  mathemalioai  instniment*  had  been  destioyea  by  niwt^.or 
rendered  useless  by  violenee }  and  every  thing  connected  witti 
instmctioii  appeered  conducted  aa  if  the  dreadful  appirhension . 
that  too  much  wisdom  might  be  communicated^  were  constimtlj 

1      present  to  the  ^lUghimed  directors. 

There  are  few  objects  more  toMching»  more  humiliating^  than 

,  those  scenes  sacred  once  to  liberty  and  to  litenture,  and  aseoo^ 
ated  with  the  names  of  the  noblest  and  *'  the  wisest  of  our  race-;'* 
hux  nom  become  the  fortresses  of  ignorance,  profligaey,  and 
dflspotisia.    Who  would  not  sigh  over  Cordoba  ? 

Wben  I  remember  what  thou  wcrt  of  oId» 
'  nirth-place  of  Senecas ;  untie  of  arms  and  nrta ; 

When  to  tliy  ichooU  from  earths  reanotett  pstta 
The  Mlippf  erowde<| ;  while  fhy  iona  sar^ll'd 
Thy  chronicles  pf  wMdom ;  when  I  see 

The  spot  AverrOeslov'd,  and  tread  the  tod 

Maimonidea  and  Abenecra  trod  i 
Or  aef^  tM  ambraas  of  some  rav'Bead  trae. 

Beneath  whose  shade  Menaor  Cespedes 

At  noon-tide  mus'd :  when  I  remember  these 
Or  other  banow*d  naaMt^  andaee  thee  aoar 

Shffvisded  In  isnorance  and  slavery  s 


0  Cordoba  I  mv  spirit  weeps  o'er  thee. 
And  burning  blushes  kindle  on  my  brow. 


,  \Wk]fi  the  nH\yerity  of  the  most  distinguished  writers  of  Spain 
have  been  eaqpfttriated»  it  m»y  be  supposed  litemture  is  et  a  very 
low  ebb  there.  Melendea  and  Estila  have  died  in  exile,  while 
Moratin  and  J^Iorente  wiU  probably  never  again  revisit  their 
native  land.  Marina,  Quintaua,  AigUelles,  Gallego,  and  other 
estimable  men>  occupy  the  hopeless  dungeons  to  which  tyranny 
hAs  cdMigned  them ;  while  this  island  in  particular  baa  had  the 
honour  of  welcoming  end  of  sheltering  many  a  generoos  patriot 
and.  many  an  enlightened  scholar,  whose  virtues  and  talenta  aw 
lost  to  a  country  which  has  so  much  reason  to  deplote  their  xe» 
moval. 

I  truat,  however^  that  a  work  which  has  been  so  long  a  deside- 
nttwUt  yi^  a  Hieiorv  of  Spain  under  the  dominion  of  the  Mooraa 
compUed  from  Arabic  documentat  will,  ere  longf  be  published  by 
Don  io96  Antonio  Conde,  the  learned  Orientalist,  whose  ecudi* 
tion  and  dtligciitEeaeareh  promise  a  most  valuabk  and  infeerealiflg 
ONpratioki^ 
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"  The  Spatikh  -Academy  are  now  priotiog^  at*  t^bdrid,  a  new 
edttbn  of  Don  Qaitate,  in  .  five  vohines,  whick-willbe  prefiiced 
b^  a  Life' of  Cervantes,  by  Nafvarette.  This  (liece  of  biogtaphy 
will  be  peculiarly  gratifyidgy  as  many  documents  connected  with 
the  history  of  Cervantes  have  lately  been  discoveiied,  especially  * 
the  redocds  of  the  proceedings  feigainpt  him  before  his  imprison-^ 
meat. 

'  Herrera's  celebrated  worii  on  Agiicultdre  is  also  being  inriiited  * 
by  the^Academy.    The  biographiedi  notices  are  written  by  IXni 
MarianoLagasca,  whose  name  is  a  suffieteot  pMge  -fortlieir 
excellence;  - 

The  Spanish  drama  had  been  in  a  progressive  state  of  <feca7 
ftonitlie  death  of  Candamotill  Moratio's  attempts  to- intiMuce 
the  regularity  and  unity  of  the  Parisian  theatre  were  crowned 
with  complete  success.  It  is  a  different,  and. will  be  cdostdered 
as  a  lower  order  of  merit,  by  all  who  place  Nature  -and  Shakes- 
peare above  Art  and  the  French  drama.  If,  however,  Calderoa 
and  Lope,  Moreto  and  Montalvan,  Solis  and  Candiimo^  seldom 
occupy  the  Spanish  stage,  it  is  because  the  national  taste,  or  the 
national  indifference,  has  chosen  to  sanction  or  permit  the  puerile 
trifles  imported  from  the  other  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  to  occupy 
the  seats  which  might  be  so  much  more  honourably  filled  by 
native  genius.  An  active  controversy  is  going  on  as  to  the  re* 
spective  merits  of  the  French  and  Spanish  theatres ;  but  it  does 
not  seem  to  escite  much  interest  beyond  the  immediate  circle  of 
combatants.  A  new  dramatic  writer  (Gorostiza)  has  lately  ap- 
peared, and  his  first  effort,  ^*  Indulgencia  para  todos,"  in  spite  of 
some  improbabilities  in  the  story,  and  some  vulgarisms  in  the 
style,  gives  fair  hopes  for  the  future. 

By  way  of  conclusion,  I  would  remark,  that  oltra-royalism  and 
bigotry  may  receive  from  the  present  wretchedness  of  Spain, 
a  scJuiary  and  correcUoe  lesson.  They  may  there  see  the  unalloyed 
triumph  of  their  principles,  and  study  the  consequencies  in  the 
A^radatioo,  the  disquietude,  and  the  wretchedness  of  a  once-- 
renowned  and  illustrious  nation.  They  have  there  a  king  reigning 
in  '^  all  the  glory''  of  uncontrolled  majesty, :  and  a  state-rel^on 
undisturbed  by  heretics  or  schismatics }  there  is  the  duH,- death- 
like silence  of  abhorred  submission,  unbroken  by  an v  hated 
shouts  of  liberty— «>-'' the  prostration  of  the  understanding  and 
the  will,''  that  neither  dares  nor  wishes  to  inquire. 

As  to  Ae  character  of  Ferdinand,  it  has  been  gpreatly  mistin- 
derstood  or  greatly  misrepresented.  It  has  been  wdl  said  of 
him,  that  he  has  all  the  crimes,  and  none  of  the  merits  of  his 
ancestors.  He  appears  to  care  little  about  the  church  or  the 
clergy,  except  inasmuch  as  he  can  make  them  die  instmmentr 
of  civil  despotism*    His  habits  are  gross  and  licentious  ^t  yet  he- 
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is  inaccessible  to  ady  sei|tiineiit  pf  beneyoieiice  or  genenrnhj. 
He  never  forgave  ^  a  fancied  enemy,,  and  perhaps  Iie-neVer  pos* 
sessed  a  real  friend*  From '  his  very  childhood  his  untameable 
and  barbarous  propensities  malde  him  the  object  of  fear  an4 
dread ;  and  adverhity,  that'  tduchstone  of  character,  has  served 
only  to  excite  and  heighten  the  dark  ferocity  of  his  disposition. 
What,  indeed,  coald  be  expected  from  an  ingratie^  who  rewarded 
those  that  replaced  in  his  worthless,  hand  the  sceptre  heliad  cast 
away,  with  persecution  and  exile,  imprisonment  and  death  ! 

Wm  It  for  tbii  throngh  seven  long  yean  of  wmr 

We  bore  themiiermble  wants  of  woes 

Ponr'd  on  o«r  naked  heads  by  barb*roQs  foes. 
While  thoa  a  patient  capti?a«  absent  far,  . 
Nor  heard'st  onr  cries,  nor  saw*st  the  bloody  star 

That  9*tr  onr  helpless,  hapless  oonntry  rose  f 
Did  we  not  break  the  intolerable  bar 

Forged  by  the  master-tyrant  ?    Interpose 
To  fesene,  not  oar  coontry,  bnt  mankind  i 
Did  we  not  break  thy  prison  doors,  nnbind 
Thy  fetters,  and  widi  shonis  of  joy  that  rant 
The  very  arches  of  the  firmament 
Receive  thee  ?    And  if  this  oat  destiny  ? 
Insulis  and  slavery,  and  a  wretch  like  thee  f  ^ 

The  following  are  the  detaib  of  the  population  of  Spain  ac- 
cording to  the  last  official  census  made  in  1803. 

PopfMaUon.  ^•-  ®^  >«*?«W««t»  <« 
■^^^  a  square  leagne. 

Pravince  of  Msdrid   228,520  20/8 

■"'■  ■■■  ■       Goadalaxara  .. •    121^115  743 

■  Caenca 294,200  311 

■  Toledo 370,641  505 

'  Lamancha  ••••  205,548  320 

Avila 1 18,061  549 

Segovia 164,007  5G6 

Soria 198,107  581 

■  Burgos    470,588  734 

' Extramadora 428,493  357 

Kingdom  of  Cordoba  ......  252,028  724 

i Jaen 206,807  772 

Seville 746,221  992 

^      Granada 692,924  861 

New  Settlements  6,196  57 

Kingdom  of  Marcia 383,226  582 

Aragon  657,37^  534 

Valencia  825,059  1283 

Principality  of  Catalonia 858,818  856 

Island  of  Majorca  •.....^...  140,699  '^^ 

Minorca 30,990  1550 

■  Iviza&Formentera  15,290*  1019 
Kingdom  of  Navarre 221,728  1082 

Profince  of  Biscay 11 1,436  1051 

— —      Goiposcoa  « .  •  •   104,491  2009 
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AlliTA 0;,5^  74(1 

Prfndpality  of  Aituriat. ...;«.  804,138  1 18D 

Pvof  loce  of  Leoo 23931S  486 

PMl«D0i«..4...   118,064  814 

Salamanca  4.^4  209«968  440 

-«'—      Valladolid  •.*.  187,890  6i^2 

— ^      Zamora 71>40l  337 

Toro.- 4      97^70  590 

loiii  of  Gallicia    .<r..  1,142,036  85^ 


m»mt 


tfm 


10,35 1,075  (^  BMdiiiiii  pofMdatin. 


The  new  settlements  are  the  colobtes  founded  in  the  Si 
Morena  in  the  last  century*     The  principal  towns  are  Carloaa^ 
Carolina,  and  Luisiana*       v' 

The  whole  of  the  foregoing  census  is  probably  r^ted  too  low. 
The  Roval  Society  of  Valencia^  possessing  necessarily  peculiar 
local  advantages  f<Mr  inquiry^  lately  cakahted  the  inhabitants  of 
that  kingdom  at  1,200,000.  The  Consulate  of  Coninna  give 
1,400,0(1^  for  the  population  of  Gallicia.  That  of  Arnigon  is 
nearly  confirmed  by  tne  report  of  the  *^  Sociedad  Economiea/' 
in  1800,  which  states  658,630  as  the  number  calculated  from 
tbeparochial  records. 

llie  medium  population  of  the  maritime  provinces  is  904  per 
square  league ;  those  of  the  interior,  507*  ' 

The  proportion  of  the  clergy  to  the  laity  is  atf  100  le  6914.* 
There  are  eight  archbishops,  fifty-one  bisfaopricsi  sixty-one 
cathedrals,  and  a  hundred  and  fourteen  eoUegiatgs. 


*  fa  ValUulolid  there  is  one  ^ecjenaitic  to  every  aixtcca  male  ialiaUUHMi. 
In  Salamanca  one  to  eisfateen.    In  Gattile  one  to  fifty.    In  Ceuta  one  to  ISi. 
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ADVERTISEMBNT. 

M.  CASTELLAN  ii  weU  knom,  to  the  Foreign,  LUcrary  World  by  hii 
**  Lettrei  sur  la  Morie,  UHellaponi,  at  Comtantinople /'  to  which  his 
Lettert  on  Italy  form  a  sequel.  The  Visit  to  Italy ^  of  which  he  gives  an 
acantnt  m  the  latter  \pork,  was  made  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  century. 

These  Letters  are  vahtablCf  as  they  tend  to  show  this  deUghtfiU  country 
in  a  new  point  of  view,  Jf.  CASTELLAN  traversed  Italy  with  the  eye 
and  enthusiasm  of  an  Artist,  though  not  without  bestowing  due  attention  on 
the  remains  of  antiquity  and  the  interesting  recollections  with  which  the  seat  of 
Roman  greatneu  abounds.  Equally  attached  to  the  beauties  both  of  Nature 
and  Art,  M.  CASTELLAN  has  gioen  a  Uvely  and  spirited  sketch  of  a 
country  which  is  favoured  beyond  aU  others  in  its  delightful  scenery,  and  in 
its  rich  treasury  of  Works  ofArt, 
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LETTER  I. 


Passage  from  Corfu  to  Italy — Arrival  at  OtranUH^Earthquakes 
in  tlie  kingdom  of  Naples — Temple  qf  Minervih-^Jppearance 
of  Otramto^^Passage  to  Brindisi^  Visit  to  a  Villa — The  Con- 
vents qfBrindisi — State  of  the  Townr^Dresses  of  the  Itakams. 


J.  HE  passage  from  Corfii  to  Italy  does  not  in  general  occupy 
more  than  four-and-twenty  hours :  we  were  eight  hours  ere 
we  passed  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  visiting^  much  against 
our  will^  every  little  port.  During  the  night  the  mountains  of 
Epirus  presented  a  singular  and  imposing  appearance :  a  thick 
red-coloured  smoke  rolled  round  their  sides,  or  surrounded 
their  summits  with  a  fiery  girdle.  The  wind  added  strength 
to  the  flames  and  forced  them  into  long  sinuous  streams,  not 
unlike  torrents  of  lava,  which  seemed  to  blaze  along  the  foot 
of  the  mountains,  displaying  their  shape  by  the  reflexion  of 
their  blaze.  In  short,  the  scene  had  all  the  appearance  of  a 
vast  volcanic  eruption ;  it  was,  however,  nothing  more  than 
the  burning  of  the  innumerable  spic]^  shrubs  which  covered 
the  face  of  the  country ;  an  operation  which  the  husbandmen 
find  very  tiseftil  in  supplying  fresh  shoots  of  herbage,  the  suc- 
ceeding spring,  for  their  flocks. 

At  length,  after  tacking  frequently,  and  having  approached 
very  near  the  shores  of  Epirus,  we  were  borne  back  on  the 
Isle  of  Fano,  or  the  Scogli,  which  are  indeed  nothing  but 
shelves  of  rocks.  A  few  half-starved  wretches  exist  here,  who 
were  unable  to  offer  us  provisions  of  any  kind,  not  even  water. 
Our  impatience  increased  when  we  beheld  the  Venetian  galleys,- 
which  swept  through  the  channel  with  great  rapidity,  in  every 
part  of  it,  by  means  of  their  pqwerfiil  tiers  of  bars,  and  which 
could  have  conveyed  us  instantaneously  to  our  destinatioui  il 
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the  captains  could  have  been  prevailed  on  to  lend  ua  their 
assistance.  A  real  misfortune  was  now  added  to  our  per* 
plexity;  calculating  upon  the  usual  length  of  passage,  the 
provisions,  which  we  had  not  spared,  were  nearly  all  consumed, 
and  it  was  found  necessary  to  limit  us  to  a  small  ration*  To 
add  to  our  difficulties  the  excessive  heat  of  the  weather  had 
corrupted  our  store  of  water.  This  disagreeable  situation  was 
becoming  very  alanning,  when  miost  fortunately  a  &vourable 
breeze  sprung  up  which  bore  us  through  the  channel,  and  our 
captain,  like  a  new  Achates,  called  out  ^*  Italy,  Italy  I"  and 
pointed  out  in  the  horizon  an  elevated  strip  of  land.  ^  Italy !" 
this  word  echoed  through  our  hearts,  which  beat  as  joyfully  as 
those  of  the  companions-of  iEneas,  and  with  a  kind  of  rapture 
which  we  could  not  help  feeling — a  sentiment  which  every 
artist  would  have  felt  in  our  situation,  and  which  did  not  sur- 
prise even  pur  Greek  sailors. 

The  coast  of  the  ancient  Apulia  is  exactly  such  as  it  is  described 
bv  Virgil,  and  it  forms  a  striking  opposition  to  the  deep  decli- 
vities of  die  other  shore.  We  now  caught  sight  of  the  turnets 
of  Otranto,  and  with  every  sail  stretched  we  ran  to  anchor, 
rejoicing  that  we  had  arrived  at  the  end  of  our  difficulties, 
when  a  cannon-shot,  hissing  above  our  heads,  pierced  one  of 
our  sails,  and  we  perceived,  on  the  other  side  of  the  roads,  a 
ffalley  which  made  a  signal  for  us  to  come  to,  and  send  on  board 
her.  It  would  not  have  been  wise  to  have  refused  such  a 
pressing  invitation,  and  we  did  not  wait  to  be  asked  a  second 
time.  Our  sailors  let  go  the  sail  in  terror,  and  the  captain  im- 
mediately entered  the  boat;  my  fi*iend  accompanied  him,  and 
they  rowed  away  while  we  put  the  ship  about  to  await  the 
result  of  this  ill-auguring  circumstance.  When  they  arrived 
on  board  the  galley,  the  captain,  who  was  incensed  at  our  dis- 
regard of  his  signals,  threatened  to  sink  our  little  vessel.  He 
had  imagined  it  belonged  to  some  fishermen  who  would  gladly 
offer  him  the  first-fruits  of  their  labour,  but  when  he  recog- 
nised a  French  officer  who  could  complain  of  this  violent  pro- 
ceeding, he  endeavoured  to  treat  the  matter  as  a  joke,  boasting 
of  his  sldll  in  firing  so  as  to  attract  our  attention,  and  procure 
himself  the  pleasure  of  our  acquaintance.  My  companion 
told  him  that  his  pleasantry  was  rather  rough,  and  that  we 
should  have  preferred  a  little  less  address  and  more  circumspec- 
tion. The  return  of  our  embassy  procured  us  the  liberty  of 
comingto  anchor,  which  we  did  at  the  entrance  of  the  roads  near 
a  mass  of  rocks,  on  the  summit  of  which  a  small  church  is  built. 

Otranto  has  a  very  picturesque  appearance :  the  view  on 
the  right  is  terminated  by  the  extreme  point  of  the  rocks  $  in 
front  lies  a  flat  shore,  which  fences  as  a   port  for  the  un- 
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shipping  of  goods^  and  a  ste^  causeway^  termiiiated  by  tmra 
columns^  and  leading  to  tiie  gate  of  the  city»  This  shore  ia 
used  as  a  promenade  by  the  inhabitants.  In  the  badk-ground 
a  few  elevated  spots  of  ground  are  covered  with  verdure. 

The  city  extends  on.  the  left,  md  forms  at  the  extremity  » 
rounded  promontory.  It  is  built  on  a  platform  of  rocks  which 
fortify  the  shore^  and  afford  a  protection  against  the  force  of  the 
sea  and  the  attacks  of  artUlery.  The  citadel,  which  was  buiU  by 
Alphonso  of  Arragon,  and  the  plan  of  which  is  difficult  to  be 
comprehended^  is  commanded  by  a  square  tower  which  sup- 
ports a  belfry  on  the  top,  to  alarm  all  the  coast  when  the 
Turks  endeavour  to  land.  The. remembrance  of  the  horrors 
suffered  during  the  siege  in  1480  from  the  Mussulmans  who 
Biastered  the  city  and  threatened  the  surrounding  coimtry,  stifl 
keeps  the  inhabitants  in  a  state  of  watchAil  alarm. 

Eiarthquakes  are  frequent  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  In 
1450  one  was  felt  which  spread  terror  amongst  all  the  in- 
habitants, and  for  many  months  they  lived  in  fear  of  being 
buried  under  the  ruins  of  their  habitations.  The  province  of 
Otranto  suffered  extremely ;  and  the  Terra  di  lavoro,  Abruzzo^ 
and  Puglia  were  covered  with  ruins.  Some  castles  were 
swallowed  up  without  leaving  the  slightest  trace  behind  them; 
and  30,000  persons  are  computed  to  have  perished.  At  lengthy 
in  order  to  appease  the  divine  anger,  king  Alphonso  commanded 
a  procession  to  Brindisi,  to  the  ancient  churcn  of  Santa  Maria  di 
Leuca,  situated  on  the  promontory  of  Otranto.  On  this  spot 
formerly  stood  a  temple,  which  b  said  to  have  been  that  of 
Minerva,  seen  by  ^neas  on  his  first  arrival  in  Italy. 

We  may  here  observe,  that  the  temples  of  Minerva  have 
resisted  the  attacks  of  time  .better  than  those  of  any  other 
divinity— probably  because  this  goddess,  who  was  the  patroness 
of  wisdom,  found  more  fovour  in  the  eyes  of  the  Christians 
than  any  other  heathen  deity.  Whatever  be  the  reason  there 
certunly  remain  many  of  her  temples  which  have  been  con- 
verted into  churches.  We  may  mention  that  at  Athens,  which 
would  still  have  remained  enthre  but  for  an  unfortunate  ac- 
cident; at  Rome  the  temple  of  Minerva  Medica,  the  church 
of  Santa  Maria  della  Minerva,  &c. 

We  may  also  remark,  that  with  very  little  alteration  the 
statues  of  this  goddess  might  have  been  rendered  subservient 
to'  the  Christian  worship,  and  that  many  of  the  ancient 
Madonnas  resemble  in  attitude  and  drapery  the  images  of 
Minerva ;  for  it  was  nearlv  the  fifteenth  century  before  the 
Virgin  was  represented  holaing  the  in&nt  Jesus. 

The  houses  of  Otranto  rise  above  the  line  of  ruins  which 
surrounid  the  crumbling  walls,  and  crown  them  in.an  agreeable* 
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and  pictureMue^  manner.  In  the  simplidty  of  their  form,  itt 
thdr  flat  rooQ,  in  the  terraces  by  which  they  are  terminated, 
and  in  the  small  windows  so  distant  from  one  another,  we  re* 
cognized  the  style  which  painters  attribute  to  ItaKan  buUdIng?, 
and  which  differ  exceedingly  from  that  of  the  edifices  of  other 
countries. 

Diversity  of  climate  ought  always  to  govern  the  mode  of 
building.  Here  the  absence  of  snow  renders  useless  the  pin- 
nacles which  disfigure  our  houses.  The  necessity  of  breathing' 
the  fresh  air  in  the  night,  and  the  custom  of  sometimes  sleep- 
ing in  the  open  airfare  the  causes  irf*  their  terraces  and  verandas  ; 
while  their  windows,  being  few  and  small,  admit  less  heat  into 
the  interior  of  their  habitations.  The  Italians,  however,  have 
nothing  further  to  do  than  to  pursue  the  taste  of  their  ances- 
tors; and  we  may  see  they  stiil  inherit  their  genius  by  the 
character  of  grandeur,  simplicity,  and  beauty,  which  dis- 
tmguishes  all  their  buildings,— 4rom  the  simplest  cottage  to 
palaces  and  temples. 

In  consequence  of  the  necessity  of  performing  quarantine 
we  were  not  allowed  time  to  examine  the  interior  of  Otranto  ; 
we  were  therefore  not  able  to  judge  of  its  riches  and  its  popu- 
lation, which  is  said  to  amount  to  3000  souls.  The  quay  was 
cpvered  with  merchandizes^  and  the  number  of  ships  which 
frequented  the  port  made  us  conclude  that  commerce  was  in  a 
flourishing  state :  the  city  also  appeared  busy  and  active.  In 
the  evening  we  perceived  on  tl^  beach  some  equipages  more 
rich  than  elegant,  and  some  gentlemen  on  horseback  well 
moimted.  The  |U*etty  peasant  girls  wore  bodices  of  taffeta 
and  skirts  of  white  muslin,  and  their  heads  were  covered  with 
straw  hats  or  silk  handkerchiefr.  Until  the  night  was  far  ad- 
vanced the  air  resounded  with  strains  of  music,  and  with 
melodious  voices  mingling  with  the  sound  of  ail  kinds  of 
instruments. 

Our  passage  from  Otranto  to  Brindisi,  where  we  were  to 
finish  the  period  of  our  quarantine,  was  very  short.  Our 
hearts  seemed  to  expand  with  the  thought  that  we  should 
shortly  be  no  longer  exposed  to  the  caprice  of  the  winds  and 
waves,  and  that  after  a  period  of  captivity,  too  long  for  our 
wiAes,  we  should  be  permitted  to  traverse  a  land  which  we 
almost  considered  as  our  own  country. 

The  city  of  Brindisi  is  built  upon  a  point  of  land,  the  angle 
of  which  juts  into  the  port  A  lofty  column  of  ancient  white 
marble  rises  on  this  spot,  surmounted  with  a  rich  composite 
capital;  and  near  it  lie  the  pedestal  and  base  of  a  similar  column 
which  thCT  told  us  had  been  transported  to  Lecca,  the  chief 
town  of  the  province  so  called,  where  it  adorns  the  principal 
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nqtiai^,  and  supjioits  the  statue  of  the  tutelar^  saint  Th^ 
other  edifices  of  Brindisi  are  constructed  of  bricic  and  stone; 
churches  oov«red  with  roofi  of  flat  tiles,  or  with  depressed 
domes,  Tnth  their  square  and  arcaded  belfrys  supported  by  little 
columns,  gare  us  a  good  idea  of  the  Lombanl  architecture  whtc^ 
preceded  the  revived  style,  and  which  displayed  a  character 
very  superior  to  that  of  the  crowd  of  buildings  of  later  ages 
where  the  beauty  of  the  edifice  is  lost  in  the  excess  of  useless 
ornament,  and  in  the  contortion  of  every  architectural  part. 
Here  and  there  palm  trees  rise,  intermingled  with  a  few 
cypress  and  other  trees,  which  form  a  fine  contrast  with  the 
buildings,  and  render  their  outline  very  picturesque. 

At  length  the  period  of  our  quarantine  expired.  Impatient 
to  enjoy  the  {Measure  of  once  more  walking  at  liberty,  and  to 
satisfy  our  curiosity,  we  traversed  the  city  in  every  direction. 
After  having  been  so  long  shut  up  in  our  little  vessel  without 
the  least  exercise,  the  height  of  every  thing  we  saw,  and  the 
length  of  the  streets  appeared  prodigious  to  us ;  every  new 
object  drew  from  us  an  exclamation  of  joy  or  of  surprise,  and 
the  view  of  the  country  above  all  produced  the  most  delicious 
sensations. 

This  taste  was  particularly  gratified  by  a  visit  to  a  villa, 
which  possessed  great  attractions  for  the  artist  and  the  an- 
tiquarian. AlAough  the  buildings  were  sinking  into  ruin,  and 
the  gardens  were  abandoned  to  the  dominion  of  Nature,  who 
seemed  to  have  asserted  over  them  all  her  rights,  wc  were  no 
less  surprised  than  enchanted  by  recognising  in  this  situation 
all  the  characteristic  marks  of  an  ancient  villa.  These  it  has 
preserved  by  reason  of  its  never  having  ceased  for  ages 
together  to  belong  to  contented  families,  who,  averse  to  change, 
thought  it  was  sufficient  if  they  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  their 
ancestors,  and  who  had  not  therefore  been  tempted  to  make 
any  change  in  the  order  and  ancient  disposition  of  the  place. 

It  is  not  built  on  a  very  regular  plan,  and  the  builder  has 
confined  himself  to  the  advantages  which  the  inequality  of  the 
ground  afforded,  which  is  supported  in  some  places  bv  terraces, 
under  which  there  are  vaulted  halls,  ornamented  with  stuccoes 
and  paintings,  and  which  served  the  ancient  proprietors,  as 
they  may  still  serve  the  present,  as  a  refuge  during  the  intense 
heat. 

The  part  which  appeared  best  preserved  was  a  large  gallery 
(ambuUujrtmJ,  shadowed  by  a  very  ancient  vine,  if  one  may 
judge  firom  the  size  of  the  branches,  which  twines  itself  around 
the  marble  columns.  Most  of  the  capitals  bear  marks  of  an- 
tiquity; their  form  is  very  simple:  it  consists  of  a  square 
basket,  on  the  planes  of  which  are  carved  in  relief  the  symbols 
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of  agriculture,  or  animals,  such  as  sheep,  goats,  &c.  A  few  of 
these  capitals,  \^ch  exhibit  marks  of  repair,  clearly  of  modem 
date,  enable  us  to  judge  more  accurately  of  the  antiquity  of 
the  others. 

Less  curious  to  examine  the  city  of  Brindisi  than  to  dis- 
tinguish amidst  modem  structures,  or  those  of  the  middle  age, 
traces  of  the  ancient  Bmndusium,  we  should  have  preferml 
calling  up  the  manes  of  their  ancestors  to  conversing  with  the 
pr&«ient  inhabitants.  However,  we  were  obliged  to  be  cpntent 
with  the  living,  and  we  prepared  to  pay  some  visits.  Our  first 
was  to  the  Governor  of  Brindisi;  he  could  not  receive  us,  as 
he  was  in  the  access  of  a  fever.  Our  next  was  to  the  Arch- 
bishop, but  he  was  too  ill,  and  bad  been  carried  into  the 
country.  This  account  gave  us  much  concern,  as  he  was  re- 
presented as  a  very  respectable  character,  a  man  of  learning, 
and  a  lover  of  the  arts.  He  possesses  a  rich  cabinet  of  an- 
tiquities. 

The  convents  only'were  left,  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  society 
of  Brindisi :  let  not  this  sentence  astonish  the  reader,  for  his 
surprise  must  soon  cease.  The  cloister  and  societvi  these 
certainly  in  former  times  were  incompatible  expressions,  but 
they  are  now  no  longer  so— we  are  told  that  the  Jesuits  gave 
to  their  order  the  title  of  a  society,  and  that  in  fact  they  oaused 
a  revolution  in  the  monasteries,  which  seem  from  this  period 
to  have  almost  become  the  asylum  of  tolerance,  politeness,  and 
proper  enjoyment.  The  monks,  without  losing  any  of  the 
dignity  of  their  situation,  have  adopted  the  tone  and  manners 
of  polished  society.  This  change  is  very  perceptible  at  Brin- 
disi, where,  without  any  exaggeration,  nearly  half  the  people 
are  inhabitants  of  convents.  The  reason  of  this  is  very  simple : 
in  a  confined  situation,  possessing  neither  the  advaptages  of 
industry  nor  of  commerce,  the  citizens  are  exposed  for  three- 
quarters  of  the  year  to  obstinate  maladies,  which  make  them 
prefer  the  comfort  and  assistance  which  association  affords  to 
the  solitude  of  a  private  family :  the  poverty  of  many  in«ll- 
viduals  is  another  powerftil  cause.  In  the  convents  are  found 
cheerful  company,  games  of  all  kinds,  and  music ;  so  that,  in 
fact,  their  apartments  are  become  saloons.  We  have  visited 
several  convents  of  females :  the  ladies  crowded  into  the  room, 
and  shewed  much  anxiety  to  see  us ;  they  overwhelmed  us 
with  questions  as  fi*ivolous  as  our  answers,  but  some  delight- 
ful music  came  to  our  assistance ;  voices  such  as  we  then 
heard  are  only  found  in  cloisters ;  the  hymns  sung  in  perfect 
harmony,  accompanied  by  the  organ  and  other  musical  instru- 
ments, produced  a  great  effect — it  seemed  almost  like  a  con- 
cert of  angels  in  the  middle  regions  of  flie  skyv    Aboodance 
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of  refreshments  were  offered  us,  and  we  departed  with  a  very 
agreeable  impression  of  these  religfious  establishments. 

We  have  mentioned  the  poverty  of  the  town ;  the  interior 
of  it  is  consequently  gloomy  and  silent ;  the  least  article  of 
luxury  cannot  be  obtained  here ;  in  &ct,  sickness  has  depopu* 
lated  'whole  streets.  There  are  some  large  houses  which  arc 
called  palaces,  but  they  are  uninhabited,  and  the  long  grass 
waves  in  their  court-yards ;  the  proprietors  have  fled  to  seek 
elsewhere  a  purer  air,  and  a  less  monotonous  life ;  on  the 
walks  a  few  women  may  be  seen,  and  now  and  then  some 
monks :  we  remarked  three  heavy-built  coaches  drawn  by 
mules ;  they  contained  monks. 

The  port,  which  should  present  an  animated  picture  of  mer- 
chandize and  commercial  bustle,  is  even  more  dull  than  the 
town;  it  only  displays  a  stranded  galley  and  a  few  boats. 
The  works  ordered  by  Government  languish,  affording  em- 
ployment to  some  galley-slaves,  who  are  guarded  by  almost 
an  equal  number  of  soldiers,  for  the  most  part  sickly  and 
diseased :  the  usual  food  of  both  is  large  white  onions,  and  th^ 
inhabitants  do  not  &re  much  better.  Troops  of  beggars  assail 
the  church,  and  the  doors  of  the  convents,  where  soup  is  dis- 
tributed :  misery  is  here  so  great,  and  disease  so  extended,  that 
one  hospital  was  not  sufficient,  and  they  were  obliged  to  erect 
another.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country  seem  to  enjoy  an 
easier  life,  at  least  if  one  may  judge  by  the  costume  of  the 
women,  which  is  very  neat. 

In  general,  I  believe  there  is  no  country  where  dress  is  more 
elegant  and  rich  than  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples — it  varies 
from  canton  to  canton,  and  from  village  to  village,  with  the 
strangest  singularity.  The  costume  of -the  inhabitants  of  Briu- 
disi  appeared  very  remarkable,  especially  of  the  men,  who 
Wear  our  fashions  of  fifty  years  since ;  our  fashions,  indeed, 
make  the  tour  of  Europe,  but  they  arrive  very  late  at  its  ex- 
tremity. Paris,  which  is  the  centre  of  activity,  necessarily 
possesses  less  influence  in  proportion  to  distance;  fashions 
there  are  like  the  flowers  which  bloom  during  the  day,  and 
fade  at  night;  carried  into  the  provinces  they  live  a  little 
longer,  and  when,  at  last  thev  reach  foreign  countries,  they 
take  root  and  flourish  there  a  long  time. 
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LETTER  II. 


Departure  from  Brvidisi — San  Vito  della  Macchia — ^jRn^  land- 
scape— Ottara — Monapoli — Ruins  of  Egnatia — PoUgnano — 
Singular  Caverns — Mola — Bari^-Fvne  tract  of  Country — Gfio- 
vinazzo — Towns  on  the  Coast — Jncient  roads  —  Barletta — 
Description  of  the  field  of  Cannes — the  Tavogliere  of  La  Pagtia 
— jRne  mountain  view — Bovino — Beautijul  scenery — Ariano — 
Plain  of  JvelUno — Monte  Virgine — Cemetery  of  the  WInte 
Benedictines. 

tVe  set  off  from  Brindisi^  and  it  was  too  late  ere  we  reached 
San  Vito  delta  Macchia,  to  flatter  ourselves  with  the  hope  of 
seeing  this  little  town  to  advantage,  which  we  were  told  would 
well  repay  the  trouble.  It  is  also  called  San  Vito  degli  Schiavi^ 
from  a  tradition  that  it  was  built  at  the  combiencement  of  the 
15th"  century  by  slaves,  who  erected  there  a  magnificent 
church  and  a  splendid  palace.  We  had  no  opportunity  of 
judging  of  these,  but  we  were  sure  of  one  thing,  that  the 
founders  had  extended  very  little  of  their  munificence  to  their 
inns,  for  that  where  we  lodged,  and  which  was  the  best  or 
rather  the  only  one,  w^  very  miserable,  and  yet  the  popu* 
lation  amounts  to  4000  souls. 

The  yetturino  did  not  &il  to  awaken  us  an  hour  before  our 
departure,  that  we  might  not  make  him  wait,  as  we  had  a 
day's  journey  of  35  miles  before  us* 

The  sun,  as  it  arose,  discovered  a  very  interesting  country* 
The  chain  of  the  Apennines  was  on  our  lelft,  aud  the  blue 
summit  of  these  mountains  had  a  very  picturesque  effect.  On 
our  right  the  sea  burned  with  the  rays  of  the  sun,  which 
seemed  to  pour  down  fi-om  the  top  of  an  ancient  fortress  called 
Santa  Sabina,  one  of  the  strongest  on  the  coast.  Here  and 
there  some  trees  were  scattered,  and  some  shepherds'  huts, 
whilst  the  flocks  were  seen  hastening  to  the  pasture  grounds. 
We  could  also  perceive  the  little  town  of  Ostuni,  situated  on 
a  hill,  and  surrounded  with  woods,  which  supply  the  inhabi- 
tants with  the  pleasures  of  the  chace.  The  appearance  of  tlie 
country,  the  fine  weather,  the  open  air,  and  the  exercise. 


seeiMd  to  ttreng&eii  m,  and  giro  aa  appetite*    We  arrived 
in  this  dispoeition  at  Ottara,  wtiere  we  were  to  dine. 

^  Our  vehicle  stopped  in  the  yard  of  the  most  wretched  and 
dilapidated  inn  which  can  be  imagined.  The  VeUurino  hav- 
ing told  us^  that,  as  we  had  still  a  considerable  distance  to  go^ 
we  eonld  only  stop  a  very  little  time^  immediatelv  left  us^  and 
bestowed  all  hb  attention  on  his  horses ;  we  had  then  to  run 
Irom  house  to  house  to  collect  some  miserable  provisions  for 
onr  still  more  miserable  dinner.  It  was  nevertheless  very  late 
when  we  arrived  at  Monopoli,  and  we  had  much  difficulty  in 
piocuring  them  to  open  the  gates. 

Before  resting  an  entire  day  in  this  town,  we  could  not  resist 
the  desire  of  visiting  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Egnatia,  to 
wbieh,  it  is  said,  this  town  owes  its  origin.  The  walk  was  very 
agreeable  at  this  season  oi  the  year.  We  directed  our  steps 
towards  the  Abbey  of  San  Stepbano,  formerly  a  commandery 
of  the  Knights  Hospitallers,  through  odorous  groves  of  oranges 
and  lemons  which  surrounded  it.  At  a  little  distance,  and  oa 
the  borders  of  the  sea,  there  stands  a  small  fortress,  protected 
by  artillery,  and  garrisoned  by  some  soldiers^  who  are  always 
ready  in  case  of  alarm,  on  the  signal  of  the  guardia-miirtiui,  to 
inarch  towmds  that  part  of  the  coast  whidi  is  attacked :  soon 
afterwards  we  arrived  at  the  scite  of  £gnatia. 

The  spectacle  of  a  town  in  ruins  and  depopulated,  is  one 
which  ought  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  hi^rian,  the  man  of 
observation,  and  the  artist ;  the  one  find  traditions,  the  other 
sensations,  and  the  third  piemresque  effect ;  and  aU  of  them 
depfore  the  disasters  of  a  powerfal  city,  whose  history  has 
perished  from  the  memory  of  man. 

The  traces  of  the  ancient  towers  and  walls  of  the  city  are 
visible,  but  we  eookl  not  find  the  temple  of  which  preceding 
travellers  have  spoken ;  nor  did  we  penetcate  into  the  place 
which  is  called  il  JPorro,  and  which  has  a  subterraneous  vaulted 
cotridor  lighted  with  glass.  The  other  edifices,  as  the  halls  of 
baths,  tomos,  aqueducts,  fcc  present  nothing  but  a  heap  of 
mins,  round  which  parasitic  plants  have  climbed*  Egnatia 
did  liot  answer  our  expectations,  notwithstanding  all  our  desire 
tosceHf. 

From  Monopoli  to  Polignaoo  we  followed  the  sea-coast, 
wliere,  at  stated  distances,  guards  are  placed*  The  country 
!s  more  fertile  than  picturesque,  and  is  planted  with,  olives 
and  vines. 

Polignano  is  a  pretty  little  town,  built  upon  focks^  which 

are  hollowed  into  caverns,  into  whidi  the  sea-waief  fiows,  and 

which  may  be  traversed  in  boats  ^  they  deseend  into  them 

from  the  town  by  sturs  cut  la  die  rode.    The  popubtioo  is 
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reckoned  at  4000  souls,  and  includes  m^any  respectable  &ini* 
lies ;  the  country  around  produces  good  wine  and  fruits^  and 
the  port  excellent  fish. 

•  Mola,  where  we- dined,  and  which  is  called  Mola  di  Bari^  to 
distinguish  it  jfrom  Mola  di  Gaeta,  is  situated  on  the  road  from 
Naples  to  Capua.  It  possesses  a  citadel,  said  to  have  beea 
founded  by  an  Athenian  colony,  on  a  point  which  projects  into 
the  sea.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  reckoned  at  8000,  have 
preserved  nothing  of  the  taste  and  politeness  of  their  ancestors  ; 
the  streets  are  narrow  and  dark ;  some  soap  and  leather  mftnu* 
fectories  render  them  filthy  and  unhealthy :  there  is  also  a 
custom-house  and  a  salt  warehouse.  After  having  travelled 
during  the  day  on  a  very  flat  but  rocky  and  fatiguing  road,  we 
arrived  at  Bari,  one  of  the  most  interesting  towns  on  this  coasU 
Every  little  town  which  we  have  passed  through  on  our 
route,  boasts,  perhaps  with  reason,  of  the  importance  which 
its  antiquity  confers  on  it,  or  of  the  historical  facts  of  which  it 
has  been  the  theatre.  The  inhabitants  never  Jhil  to  relate  ev«ery 
revolution,  vicissitude,  and  disaster,  which  can  be  remembered, 
and  to  name  the  emperors,  kings,  and  bishops,  and,  in  shor^ 
every  important  personage  who  has  g^ven  them  cause  to  grieve 
or  rejoice.  The  vicissitudes  which  Bari  has  experienced,  have 
leh  it  very  few  relics  of  antiquity ;  all  that  we  saw  was  an 
ancient  mile-stone  marked  the  28th. 

Oct,  25. — On  leaving  Bari  we  were  much  delighted  by  the 
beauty  of  the  country,  so  well  cultivated  and  sowed,  as  it  were, 
at  small  distances  with  little  towns,  all  situated  on  the  biMnders 
of  the  sea,  with  convenient  ports  for  small  craft,  and  surrounded 
with  rural  farms,  cottages,  and  villas,  which  gave  an  Idea 
of  the  riches  and  industry  of  the  inhabitants.  We  distinguished, 
in  the  gardens,  plantations  of  orange  and  lemon  trees,  arbours 
of  vines,  hedges  of  laurels,  and  parterres  bordered  with  cut 
box,  containing  all  the  flowers  of  the  season.  We  also  tra- 
velled through  woods  of  large  olive-trees,  which  stretched 
nearly  to  the  borders  of  the  sea,  and  through  fields  covered 
the  cotton  plant.  At  this  period  of  the  year  many  Albanians 
pass  over  into  Italy  to  assist  the  labourers  $  and,  as  they  pre- 
serve their  costume,  we  had  much  pleasure  in  recognising  in 
Italy  the  habits  and  manners  of  Greece.  The  citizens  and 
peasants  whom  we  met  on  our  route  were  well  cloathed  and 
mounted ;  they  saluted  us  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  possessed 
an  air  of  happiness,  firom  which  we  inferred  they  were  well 
governed  :  the  municipal  administration  is,  in  &ct,  well  oon- 
ducted.  Each  of  these  little  towns  possesses  respectable  pub- 
lic establishments,  academies  for  youth,  and  hospitals  for  the 
poor,  the  n^rm,  and  the  destitute. 
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Giovenazzo,  the  first  of  these  towns  after  Bari,  is  old,  and 
built,  it  b  said,  on  the  ruins  of  Natiolo  or  Netio ;  but  the 
period  of  its  construction  is  uncertain :  it  is  surrounded  by 
walls,  and  its  cathedral  is  in  a  good  style  of  architecture.  The 
population  is  said  to  amount  to  5,200.  A  few  miles  further  on 
lies  Molfetta,  a  modem  town,  whose  inhabitants,  in  number 
3000,  are  said  to  be  very  industrious.  Then  follows  Besceglia, 
built  on  a  rock  which  is  washed  by  the  sea. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  this  part  of  the  country  the  houses 
of  the  peasants  are  all  built  on  the  same  model ;  at  first,  on 
the  authority  of  former  travellers,  we  imagined  them  to  be 
•ancient  tombs,  which  they  resemble  in  form  :  they  are  built  in 
isolated  situations,  and  rise  here  and  there  in  the  midst  of  the 
plains  and  pasture  grounds,  for  here  the  Tavoliere  commences. 
(See  Plate  I.) 

Trani,  like  the  other  towns  situated  on  the  coast,  is  built  of 
a  ]^llowish  stone,  which  does  not  grow  darker  by  exposure 
to  the  atmosphere,  and  which  gives  the  edifices  a  light  plea- 
sant appearance.  This  town  contains  some  curious  monuments, 
and  is  inhabited  by  many  of  the  nobility.  The  population  is 
reckoned  at  14,000  souls ;  but  it  possesses  less  commerce  than 
Barletta,  where  we  arrived  very  late  with  an  intention  of  stay- 
ing two  days. 

In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  Magna  Grsecia  was  intersected 
by  an  infinite  number  of  roads ;  and  although  the  Via  Appia 
was  the  most  celebrated,  there  were  many  others  equally  good^ 
and  constructed  with  the  same  care — such  as  the  Domitiana, 
the  Herculeana,  that  of  Campania  or  the  Consularis,  the  No- 
lana,  the  Latina,  the  Egnatiana,  and  the  Brusiana,  which  led 
from  Reggio  to  Calabria.  These  roads  had  all  their  different 
branches;  at  present  there  is  only  one  great  road,  which 
traverses  the  kingdom,  and  that  is  in  bad  repair. 

The  streets  of  Barletta  are  straight  and  well  paved ;  the 
walls,  which  are  a  mile  in  circuit,  are  solidly  constructed,  and 
the  citadel  is  strong :  they  shew  to  strangers  the  Orfanosio, 
or  retreat  for  orphans,  (wo  schools  of  polite  learning,  and  some 
churches.  Here  resides  the  Reggio  Portolano,  who^  under  the 
command  of  the  royal  chamber  of  Naples,  inspects  the  pro- 
visions which  are  collected  in  the  Capitanate  and  the  territory 
of  Bari.  Here  also  the  Royal  Council  of  Commerce  is  held, 
and  this  town  is  the  residence  of  the  Inspector  of  the  Salt 
Manufactories,  and  of  the  Grand  Prior  of  Malta,  who  holds 
the  assemblies  at  which  the  Knights  bring  proof  of  theur  no- 
bility.   The  number  of  inhabitants  is  said  to  be  16,000. 

We  now  made  a  visit  to  the  celebrated  field  of  Cannae.  The 
expression  which  i^  implied  tQ  designate  the  theatre,  where 


the  pride  of  the  monarch-people  was  humbled,  given  a  atfong 
idea  of  the  traces  which  this  terrible  catastrophe  has  left  on 
the  mind,  and  of  the  consternation  which  seized  the  people 
of  that  day,  and  which  has  descended  to  their  posterity — the 
plain  is  called,  Tl  campo  di  sangue,  or  the  Field  of  Blood.  |t  is 
very  sterile,  and  contains  only  a  few  scattered  villages,  and 
crowds  of  cattle  which  with  their  rude  conductors  wander  about 
in  the  pathless  waste.  After  having  left  on  our  right  the  Adriatic 
and  the  Castle  of  Barletta,  situate  some  miles  from  that  town 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Ofanto,  we  crossed  that  river  by  a  bridge. 
This  stream  is  the  ancient  Aufidus,  which,  in  the  sanguinary 
Qontest  at  Cannae,  was  covered  with  floating  corpses.  When 
we  had  crossed  the  river  we  entered  an  immense  plain,  which, 
as  for  as  the  eye  could  reach,  did  not  contain  a  single  tree. 
We  were  only  intemipted  by  numerous  flocks,  which  were 
spread  over  this  sterile  land  ;  from  morning  to  night  nothing 
was  heard  but  the  barking  of  shepherd-dogs,  the  shouts  of 
their  masters,  and  the  s^nd  of  their  horns,  with  which  they 
answered  one  another,  or  collected  their  flocks. 

We  passed  some  very  miserable  villages — San  Cassano,  La- 
tomba,  and  Cirignola ;  between  Cirignola  and  La  Stomara  we 
passed  the  two  branches  of  the  Tiatiuro  delle  pecorey  whieh 
lead  from  Foggia  the  capital  of  the  province — the  one  towards 
Ascoli,  the  other  towards  Canosa.  We  arrived  very  late  at 
Ordona,  an  inn  surrounded  by  some  huts,  where  we  could 
get  nothing  but  rushes  to  sleep  on.  Having  foreseen  the  ab- 
solute nakedness  of  this  land,  we  luckily  provided  ourselves 
with  some  viands,  which  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
procure  there. 

It  is  now  time  to  give  some  account  of  the  TavdUere  of  La 
Puglia,  of  which  we  have  traversed  the  greater  part.  They 
give  this  name  to  the  tract  of  land  which  lies  between  the 
Adriatic  and  the  Apennines,  and  which  extends  from  Civitare 
to  Andria,  in  length  about  70  miles,  and  in  breadth  30.  This 
vast  plain  of  pasturage  is  frequented  by  a  set  of  people^  whose 
cattle  successively  consume  the  berthage  of  every  part;  yet  it 
would  maintain  more  human  creatures  than  it  does  cattle  at 
present,  if  the  system  of  pasturage,  which  is  favoured  by  the 
Government  from  pecuniary  motives,  were  not  preferred  to 
tillage.  At  the  present  moment  the  Tavoliere  supports  im- 
mense flocks  of  sheep,  and  the  revenue  arising  flrom  it  is 
reckoned  at  425,600  ducats. 

At  some  miles  from  Ordona  we  began  to  remark  the  pro- 
gress of  vegetation ;  first  a  few  thickets,  and  then  some  plan- 
tations of  olives,  which  certainly  were  suflSciently  distant  from 
one  another.    At  length  we  perceived  the  BiountMiis  so  long 


wkhed  fi>r,  and  by  fheif  blue  tint  could  see  they  were  eoTered 
witb  vast  forests  %  as  we  approached  tbem  we  felt  a  sensation 
of  delight  which  can  be  experienced  by  none  but  painters— 
their  forms  gradually  expanded,  and  the  outlines  of  each 
became  visible,  and  we  could  distinguish  the  different  kinds 
of  trees  with  which  they  were  covercNd,  and  the  little  villages 
and  rural  habitations  built  on  their  sides.  We  now  began  to 
ascend  a  more  elevated  country ;  the  cattle  of  Sauri  is  the  first 
object  in  this  interesting  picture  $  it  commands  the  plain  inter- 
aected  by  the  windings  of  the  Cervaro ;  Bovino  next  presented 
Itself  to  our  attention. 

This  town  must  formerly  have  been  of  much  importance, 
if  we  may  judge  by  the  ruins  with  which  it  is  surrounded,  and 
the  marbles,  medals,  and  other  antiquities  which  are  found 
in  turning  the  ground.  We  had  20  miles  to  go  ere  we 
reached  Ariano,  so  having  dined  in  haste,  favoured  by  the 
most  beautiful  weather  we  gave  ourselves  up  to  all  the  en- 
chantment of  the  sylvan  pictures,  which  unfolded  themselves 
to  our  eyes  during  the  remainder  of  this,  and  for  several  suc- 
ceeding days.  Sometimes  the  road  lay  along  narrow  parapets, 
raised  on  and  bounded  by  deep  declivities ;  sometimes  it  was 
elevated  on  loftiy  causeways,  and  now  it  was  formed  of  bridges 
thrown  from  rock  to  rock,  in  order  to  leave  a  free  passage  to 
the  wintry  torrents;  fitrther  on  it  descended  with  a  gentle 
•lope  to  the  bottom  of  the  vallies ;  then  we  followed  the 
windings  of  streams,  whose  rapid  waters  dashed  past  rocks 
which  impeded  their  course,  or  finding  a  smoother  channel, 
murmured  through  the  meadows,  beneath  the  shade  of  nut^ 
trees  and  alders. 

Although  it  was  late  in  the  year,  vegetation  was  still  rich 
and  abundant ;  in  the  plains  which  we  had  quitted  the  trees 
had  become  bare,  and  the  meadows  scorched  up  by  the  heat, 
and  covered  with  dust:  but  here  the  trees  bore  the  rich 
livury  of  autumn,  the  vines  glowed  with  a  purple  hue,  and 
the  transparent  grapes  fostered  by  a  ref^shlng  dew.  hung  in 
clusters  m>m  the  extremity  of  the  branches.  The  hills  were 
covered  with  orchards,  from  which  Pomona  filled  her  ruddy 
baskets,  and  the  summits  of  the  mountains  were  cloathed 
with  the  unftiding  verdure  of  the  pine. 

Ocoasionally,  isolated  and  arid  rocks  rose  before  us,  crowned^ 
with  ancient  castles^  whose  pyramidal  keeps  were  now  only 
the  refuge  of  ravens,  or  the  boast  of  noble  families^  whose 
origin  they  recall^.  The  nlcture  varied  every  Instant :  when 
we  traversed,  in  the  morning,  a  deep  valley,  the  shadows  of 
the  mountains  generally  covered  the  greater  part  of  it,  while 
the  apposite  heights  bumed^with  all  tbe  rays  of  the    * 
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sun ;  these  rays  darting  through  the  summits  of  the  rocks, 
pierced  in  luminous  columns  the  mass  of  dense  vapours  which 
were  collected  in  the  valley;  while  at  night  the  immense  dbk 
of  that  brilliant  luminary  sinking  before  us,  illuminated  all 
our  path.  Before  it  disappeared,  it  seemed  to  communicate  a 
rapid  motion  to  a  million  of  floating  atoms  in  the  inflamed 
atmosphere,  which,  as  it  sunk,  were  plunged,  like  ourselves, 
into  the  shade  and  the  stillness  of  night. 

I  have  traversed  many  countries,  all  celebrated  for  the 
beauty  -  of  their  scenery  ;  I  have  travelled  through  Greece, 
Italy,  and  Switzerland,  and  the  livelier  plains  of  my  own 
country,  but  I  have  no  where  met  with  such  a  rich  union  of 
picturesque  objects  as  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

The  climate  of  this  province  is  more  temperate,  and  the 
air  more  pure  than  that  of  Campania ;  the  towns  are  almost 
all  of  them  built  upon  the  sides  of  hills ;  the  elevation  of  the 
ground,  and  its  mountainous  form,  render  it  colder  than  Cana- 
pania  i  indeed,  frost  commences  at  the  end  of  October^  but 
the  rivers  never  are  frozen.  This  province  produces  good 
marble,  and  has  a  salt  mine  at  Monte-Fuscoli.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  feudal  system,  it  is  the  best  peopled  part  of  the  king- 
dom after  Campania;  the  pasture-grounds  are  few;  as  for 
thefts,  the  number  was  so  great  that  we  left  off*  counting 
them  ;  we  lost  several  little  articles  by  the  way,  but  all  our 
inquiries  after  them  were  vain ;  all  the  answer  we  got  was  an 
articulate  sound,  a  grimace,  or  a  shnig  of  the  shoulders,  as 
though  they  mocked  us.  Having  left  an  article  of  some  value 
at  our  inn  we  despatched  a  messenger  back  for  it,  having  the 
politeness  to  pay  him  before  hand :  the  consequence  was,  that 
neither  messenger  or  property  ever  made  their  appearance. 

At  length  we  perceived  Ariana,  situated  on  a  range  of  high 
rock  which  rose  in  the  midst  of  a  plain  washed  by  the  Cahre  and 
the  THpaUo;  we  reached  the  town  after  many  windings,  ff>r  our 
course  resembled  that  of  a  vessel  in  distress,  which  is  obliged 
repeatedly  to  tack  in  order  to  enter  the  port.  The  fatigue  of 
our  horses,  which  had  ceased  to  regard  the  admonitions  of 
the  whip,  the  coldness  of  the  evening  air,  and  the  calls  of 
hunger  increased  our  impatience,  which  seemed  to  aflfonl 
much  diversion  to  our  driver  ;  he  insisted  on  the  advantages 
of  the  impregnable  situation  of  the  town ;  he  boasted  of  the 
purity  of  the  air,  and  the  beauty  of  the  prospect,  and  answered 
all  our  pressing  inquiries  by  the  words  adessoy  adesso^  arrioinmoj 
ci  vuolflegma.  We  had  need  of  all  our  patience  not  to  lay  a 
hearty  malediction  on  the  men,  whose  madness  had  led  them 
to  build  their  habitations  out  of  human  reach. 

Ariano  is  a  miserable  town ;  all  its  manufactures  consist  of 


common  earthenware:  the  soil  is  mixed  with  marine  remains* 
The  country  between  Ariano  and  Aveilino  presents  some  very 
picturesque  prospects ;  sometimes  embosomed  in  rdcics,  and 
amid  the  deepest  solitude,  we  listened  to  the  rush  of  the  tor- 
rents^ the  cries  of  the  birds  of  prey,  and  the  roar  of  the  winds 
which  swept  through  the  clefts  of  the  mountains.  Farther  on 
we  found  ourselves  buried  in  the  deep  silence  of  woods  which 
seemed  impenetrable.  On  leaving  the  forests  the  scene 
changed,  and  as  we  emerged  we  perceived  by  the  noise  of  a 
mill,  the  barking  of  dogs,  or  the  mmpogna  (the  pipe  of  a  shep« 
herd,)  that  we  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  human  habita- 
tions. At  last  the  plain  of  Aveilino  was  spread  before  our 
eyes  in  all  its  richness. 

There  is  not  a  spot  in  it  uncultivated ;  every  part  is  covered 
with  vegetation  ;  orchards  are  mingled  with  vines,  and  mea- 
dows with  corn-fields :  all  the  gifts  of  Nature  are  lavished 
most  luxuriously,  which  delight  the  eye,  and  rejoice  the 
senses.  Magnificent  avenues  of  trees  lead  to  the  gates  of  the 
town ;  and,  as  the  traveller  enters,  he  recognizes  fiie  bustle  of 
commerce  and  industry,  the  footsteps  of  the  arts,  and  all  the 
appearance  of  a  populous  city. 

On  the  Monte  Fergine  there  is  a  convent  of  white  Benedic- 
tines, founded  about  1 134 ;  the  cemetery  of  the  convent  is  con- 
sidered as  a  curious  object ;  it  is  a  vast  cavern  on  the  same 
level  with  the  church,  and  is  cut  in  the  rock :  it  has  the  sin- 
gular property  of  preserving  the  bodies  deposited  in  it,  in  the 
freshness  of  the  period  of  their  dissolution.  On  leaving  this 
town  we  left  Monte  Vergine  on  our  right ;  the  appearance  of 
this  mountain  is  curious,  it  is  sprinkled  over  with  chapela, 
oratories,  and  crosses,  the  whole  length  of  the  winding  way 
which  leads  to  the  sanctuary.  The  buildings  present  a  very 
picturesque  outline,  and  the  whole  effect  is  almost  theatrical.' 
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Jrrioal  at  Naples— Character  of  the  Neapolitan— VesuviM-^ 
Castel-movo—r%ew  from  the  Gujfqf  Naples— Vint  to  Pouz- 
zuole— Grotto  of  PauHlypo— Curious  effect  of  the  sun-beams— 
Si9igular  phenomenon— Remains  of  Antiquity— The  Soffaiara 
Tomb  of  Virgil— and  of  Sanazaro. 

We  are  in  Naples !  The  city  of  which  the  Italians  them- 
selves are  at  a  loss  for  expressions  of  sufficient  admiration, 
compressing  tbt^ir  praise  into  the  proverb— See  Naples  and  die  1 


As  we  appmaehed  we  entered  the  wbUcb  whidi  extend  ffom 
tbe  gates  of  the  city,  bordered  with  fountains^  chapels,  and 
houses  of  entertainment ;  a  little  later  and  it  would  have  been 
pleasant  enough,  but  at  present  it  was  nothing  but  a  scene  of 
noise,  dust,  and  disorder— only  imagine  crowds  of  peasants  in 
every  description  of  dress,  carts  iMuled  with  the  produce  of 
the  country  jostling  brilliant  equipages  preceded  by  outriden^ 
open  carriages,  and  horsemen  spurring  through  the  crowd,  and 
in  the  midst  of  this  confusion  our  melancholy  vehicle  dragged 
slowly  on  by  our  tired  horses. 

The  Neapolitan  delights  in  ease,  pleasure,  and  noise ;  he  is 
fiill  of  vivacity,  speaks  quickly,  and  at  great  length ;  and  he 
has  great  power  of  comic  expression  in  fab  gestoresi,  which  are 
Innumerable ;  much  attached  to  fetes  and  shews,  nothing  is 
seen  but  rope-dancers,  pickpockets,  puppet-shows,  and  ballad- 
singers  :  they  make  great  use  <rf  the  tambourine,  of  tbe  casta- 
nets,  w  nocchere^  and  of  the  cohMinOy  a  two-stringed  instru- 
ment. Their  religious  festivals  are  generally  preferred,  and 
they  certainly  are  very  brilUant.  T^e  churches  seem  to  be 
converted  into  theatres,  and  resound  with  light  and  cheerM 
sounds  J  the  audience  turn  their  backs  on  the  altar,  and  fix 
all  their  attention  on  the  orchestra.  The  processions  are  an 
object  of  great  curiosity ;  they  extend  to  an  immense  length, 
as  almost  the  whole  population  of  the  city  is  enrolled  in  some 
one  of  the  fraternities  of  white,  blue,  grey,  or  black  penitents. 

The  pleasures  of  the  table  are  much  sought  after  by  the 
Keapolitans,  the  least  sober  ot  all  the  Italians.  During  die 
carnival,  and  the  great  festivals^  the  streets  seem  loaded  with 
viands,  which  are  scarcely  sufficient  to  supply  the  consump- 
tion qf  the  day )  at  every  comer  stand  immense  baskets  of 
maccaront,  which  tbe  paissengers  carry  away  by  handsfull ; 
whUe  ices  are  distributed  from  coolers  filled  with  snow.  At 
another  place  you  may  see  them  measuring  out  to  the  Lazza- 
roni  the  coffee,  which  they  call  levante,  and  which  if  it  does 
not  possess  the  fine  flavour,  at  least  has  the  colour.  Pride  and 
misery,  which  in  great  capitals  border  so  nearly  on  one  ano- 
ther, present  in  Naples  a  striking  picture ;  individuals  who 
sport  splendid  equipages,  lacqueys,  and  couriers  cloatlied  In 
rich  liveries,  live  in  the  most  restricted  style  in  the  interior  of 
their  palaces,  of  which  they  perhaps  only  inhabit  the  garrets. 

The  Lazzaronl,  however,  seem  to  boast  of  their  poverty ; 
they  walk  bare-footed,  and  frequentlv  without  shirts,  and  $4eep 
in  such  places  as  the  recesses  of  a  church.  These  people  are 
completely  unincumbered,  without  a  hearth,  aud  witt^ont  a 
^  hom^  they  live  continually  in  the  open  ah- ;  as  soon  as  they 
have  collected  a  few  carlini,  they  spend  them  in  a  glass  of  ice. 


or  flcone  boiled  ttaccarooi  \  they  then  fall  to  deep,  till  urged 
again  by  necessity  to  seek  their  little  sum  of  money,  that  they 
may  once  more  enjoy  their  benedetto  far  niente.  There  are 
many  different  accounts  given  of  the  Lazzaroni :  some  pretend 
that  they  form  a  separate  body,  and  elect  a  king  who  enjoya  a 
pension,  and  that  their  nuihber  amounts  to  40/XX),  all  which 
is  false— 4he  population  of  Naples  is  only  400,200,  and  it  ii 
veiy  improbable  that  a.  tenth  part  of  it  should  be  composed  of 
Lazzaroni, 

In  the  manners,  institutions,  and  even  language  of  the  Nea* 
politans,  the  footsteps  of  strangers  Are  visible ;  the  French 
more  especially  have  left  many  traces  of  their  dominion ;  their 
name  even  is  become  the  generic  designation  of  straogen, 
and  the  word  Frank  is  applied  to  eveiy  foreigner.^  The  Greek 
origin  of  the  Neapolitans  may  be  still  perceived  in  their  phy- 
siognomy and  their  character ;  they  possess  the  intelligence 
and  quickness  of  perception,  and  even  the  manual  addreti 
for  ii4iich  the  Greeks  were  remarkable ;  they  are  like  them 
lovers  of  noise,  joy,  and  pleasantry,  and  of  mimicry  and 
satirical  productions ;  we  therefore  find  amongst  them  the 
best  mimics :  the  facetious  Hberio  Fiorelli,  who  gained  such 
Mebrity  in  France,  under  the  name  of  Scaramouch,  came 
from  Naples. 

One  or  the  greatest  objects  of  my  curiosity  oh  my  arrival  ai 
Naples  was  Vesuvius ;  my  surprise  and  disappointment  were 
great  on  beholding  this  celebrated  mountain — ^I  had  imagined 
to  myself  a  volcano  ploughed  into  deep  furrows  by  streams  «f 
lava,  which  marked  with  black  traces  their  devastating  path  { 
1  thought  to  walk  amongst  hanging  rocks,  demolished  edi 
fipes,  and  the  crumbling  ruins  of  the  mountain  over  which 
clouds  of  thick  floating  smoke  passed,  forming  a  scene  almost 
resembling  one  of  the  mouths  of  Tartarus :  in  fact,  howeven 
I  onty  saw  a  hill  of  ordinary  dimensions,  of  a  broad  conieai 
shape,  without  any  variety  in  its  appearance,  without  any 
inequality  in  its  declivity,  of  an  uniform  ashy  colour,  and  the 
crater  of  which  exhales  a  little  vapour,  which  is  only  percept 
tible  in  the  morning  and  at  evening,  when  the  rays  of  the  sun 
fiill  tlpon  it  obliquely.  No  doubt  the  volcano,  filled  with  fire 
and  flame,  burning  in  the  darkness  of  night,  and  terrifying  the 
country,  its  bellowing  and  shaking  would  have  produced  a 
livelier  impression  on  my  senses,  than  this  dark  and  sterile 
mass  which  rises  in  the  midst  of  a  flourishing  country. 
Nevertheless,  when  one  thinks  how  a  whole  people  can  gaily 
dance  and  sing  on  the  edge  of  this  terrific  precipice-^-that 
Ibeir  har^'ests,  their  orchards,  and  their  delicious  vllUtt,  drfc 
stipported  by  a  thfai  bed  of  earth,  ck>athed  indeed  witk  th^ 
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most  verdant  carpet,  but  undermined  by  ever-buroiof^  fires, 
which  may  at  any  moment  enguiph  them — this  contraat  of  ani- 
mated and  vigorous  life  with  a  spot  where  every  thing  lan- 
guishes and  dies — ^this  opposition  of  the  brightest  colours  with 
an  uniform  grey  and  livid  tint— the  silent  crater,  and  the  pro- 
found but  deceitAil  calm — all  inspire  a  melancholy  kind  of 
feeling,  and  a  conviction  of  disaster,  which  persuade  us  of 
the  emptiness  of  human  pursuits,  and  speak  of  peril  and  death. 

Castel-  nuovo,  from  which  there  is  a  fine  view  of  Vesuvius, 
is  a  fiivourite  promenade  of  the  Neapolitans,  who  walk  there 
for  the  sake  of  enjoying  the  pure  air,  and  the  odours  of  the 
flowers  with  which  the  valleys  are  covered ;  they  are  wafted 
by  the  land-breeze  very  regularly,  which  every  evening 
sweetens  and  refreshes  the  streets  of  Naples,  which  are  parched 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun — ^it  re-animates  the  over-fotigued  fi:^mes 
of  the  inhabitants,  communicate  fi'esh  vivacity  to  the  spirits, 
and  gives  birth  to  festivities  and  pleasures  which  stretch  fisur 
into  the  night. 

The  view  of  Naples  from  the  sea  has  been  compared  to  that 
of  Constantinople,  and  it  is  said  these  two  cities  form  the  most 
beautifiil  pictures  of  the  kind  in  the  world ;  but  Naples  is  in- 
finitely more  picturesque,  and  it  owes  this  advantage  to  the 
disposition  of  the  ground,  which,  by  its  winding  and  abrupt 
]ines,  displays  the  edifices  of  the  city  better,  towering  above 
each  other,  and  yet  gives  the  masses  sufficiently  detached  and 
distinct,  while  the  borders  of  the  Bosphorus,  in  general  level 
or  rounded  into  hills,  present  lines  of  great  length  without 
variety  of  form,  and  without  contrast  of  effect. 

In  arriving  in  the  Gulf  of  Naples,  leaving  the  isles  of  Ischia 
and  Capree,  which  seem  like  advanced  guards,  the  most  beauti- 
fiil pictures  break  upon  the  sight;  on  the  left  the  steep  rocks 
of  Irocita  stretch  from  Cape  Misene,  behind  which  the  Gulf  of 
Poozzuole  is  seen,  overshadowed  by  Monte  Barbaro. — As  the 
gazer  approaches,  the  interest  is  concentrated,  and  his  eye 
takes  in  the  prospect  between  Pausilypo  and  Mount  Vesuvius: 
Naples  occupies  the  centre,  and  its  edifices  rise  in  groups 
behind  Santa  E^a,  the  Acropolis  of  the  ancient  Parthenope. 

To  enjoy  this  view  an  hour  should  be  chosen  favourable  to 
picturesque  effect ;  the  traveller  should  enter  his  boat  towards 
the  close  of  day — the  sun  is  setting  behind  the  tomb  of 
Virgil,  surrounding  it  with  his  resplendent  rays ;  not  yet  con- 
cealed behind  the  point  of  Pausilypo,  he  still  sheds  his  lights 
on  the  remains  of  antiquity,  which  lie  dispersed  on  the  shores 
of  Pouzzuole,  and  be  at  last  plunges  himself  into  the  sea 
between  the  promontory  of  Misene  and  the  isle  of  Plxnuta, 
though  he  still  gilds  behind  us  the  rocky  cliiOb  of  AmicaprL 
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The  ereniuff  deq>eii8,  and  the  c^ear  azure  of  the  fky  is  painted 
with  the  coTouTB  of  the  rose  and  the  violet,  and  then  with  a 
grey  silvery  tint,  the  soft  shadowing  of  the  mantle  of  night, 
tfirough  which  even  now  a  few  trembling  stars  are  visible*— 
the  breeze  dies,  the  waves  grow  tranquil,  the  sea  becomes 
smooth  and  transparent ;  and  the  star  of  Venus,  reflected  in 
tbe^  waters,  shines  like  a  diamond  swimming  on  their  surfiM^e, 
while  the  voices  of  the  sailors  rise  upon  the  air  sing^g  their 
evening  hymn. 

After  having  tasted  all  the  sweets  of  the  deepest  calm,  and  en- 
joyed the  most  sublime  beauties  of  Nature,  the  noise  and  bustle 
of  the  city  was  more  than  I  could  bear,  and  I  hastened  to  repose. 

Although  it  is  late  in  the  year  the  weather  is  beautiful,  and 
€he  atmosphere  is  as  pure  as  in  any  of  our  summer  days ;  the 
plains  are  still  green ;  there  is  no  season  more  &vourable  than 
this  for  visiting  the  delicious  banks  of  Pouzzuol^.  I  set  off  with 
my  friend  in  a  calesso,  a  vehicle  drawn  by  one  horse,  and  we 
traversed  the  populous  streets  of  the  city,  dashing  over  the 
pavement,  and  piercing  the  crowd  with  the  speed  of  light,  and 
grazing  and  crossing  other  carriages,  which  flew  as  quickly, 
yet  without  any  other  injury  than  the  anxiety  occasioned  by 
the  rapidity  of  our  course  $  when  we  arrived  on  the  quay  of 
Chiava,  our  horse  redoubled  his  speed,  and  in  a  moment  we 
reached  the  grotto  of  Pausilypo. 

At  sun-set  in  this  place,  but  only  at  this  period  of  the  year, 
a  very  picturesque  effect  may  be  observed ;  the  horizontal 
beams  grazing  the  side  of  the  grotto,  penetrate  into  the 
cavity,  and  illuminate  all  the  length  of  it ;  and  when  you  pass 
at  this  moment,  the  particles  of  dust  always  in  motion,  have 
all  the  appearance  of  a  stream  of  flame,  with  which  the  pas- 
sengers are  dazzled,  and  almost  suffocated,  and  immersed  in 
which  they  seem  only  like  transparent  shadows. 

On  leaving  the  grotto  we  drove  to  a  village  called  Fuofi- 
GrottOj  and  then  through  a  country  where  the  trees  were 
twined  together  by  festoons  of  vines ;  after  that  we  entered  a 
long  avenue  of  poplars,  leaving  Cape  Pausilypo  on  the  left, 
and  on  the  right  the  Vomero  covered  with  beautiful  villages 
and  seats,  overtopped  by  a  delicious  hermitage,  fix>m  which  all 
the  Campania  feUce  is  seen,  and  even  a  part  of  the  Roman 
states.  The  sea,  with  all  its  isles,  lay  before  us ;  the  road  is 
cut  amongst  the  rocks,  and  a  numeroiu  body  of  galley  slaves 
was  employed  in  repairing  it.  The  miserable  lot  of  these 
wretches  causes  many  melancholy  reflexions,  and  casts  ovei 
the  laughing  landscapes  a  shade  which  tarnishes  its  beauty. 

The  history  of  Pouzzuoli  is  well  known ;  celebrated  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans  for  tlie  unbridled  luxury  and  voluptumuk 
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tnem  of  its  inhabitants ;  it  was  destroyed  by  an  iSMliqttike. 
llie  declivity  of  the  hill^  at  tlie  foot  of  which  the  modem  city 
is  huUt,  is  covered  with  the  ruins  of  ancient  edifices  attd 
tMaples ;  that  of  Jnpiter  Serapts  is  alone  distinguishable  by 
its  form.  Ttie  foundations  exist  entire ;  three  cidumns  are  still 
standing,  and  the  fragments  of  the  others  lie  scatt^ed  about ; 
this  temple  was  magnificent,  though  of  small  proportions  and 
ol  a  circular  form. 

The  three  columns  present  a  singular  phenomenon^  wUdi 
has  never  been  explained  in  a  satis&ctorv  manner;  these  co- 
lumns, and  many  of  ttie  others  which  have  been  overthrown,  ate 
^rforated  nearly  all  at  the  same  height  in  the  form  of  a  ring, 
by  a  little  marine  worm  (the  mityius  Uihopkagus).  Some 
people  pretend  that  this  is  a  proof  that  at  some  period  the 
wAters  of  the  sea  liave  flowed  much  above  their  pmmit  iorel, 
and  that  they  have  left  these  traces  on  the  shores  <^  Fouzxuole ; 
but  Ihis  assertion,  though  supported  by  many  clever  men, 
seems  bv  no  means  satis&ctory ;  for  bow  can  it  be  supported, 
Ihat  an  inundation,  which  must  have  covered  apart  of  finrope, 
and  have  lasted  long  enough  to  have  allowed  diese  woms  to 
pierce  the  marble,  has  left  no  trace  in  history^  and  Aat 
there  are  no  marks  of  its  remaining  but  on  the  coast  of  Pouk- 
euole  ?  The  real  cause  probably  is,  that  tbese  coiunms  have 
been  all  cut  from  the  same  quarry,  which  has  contained  a  bed 
of  marine  petri&ctions,  softer  than  the  base  of  marble,  which, 
being  decomposed^  have  left  the  cavities  with  which  the  coltunn 
is  pierced. 

On  ascending  the  hill  we  meet  with  subterraneous  remains 
bordering  the  road,  belonging  to  some  ruins  which  they  call  the 
Temple  of  Neptune ;  a  little  higher  there  are  some  rsmasiw  of 
a  Temple  of  Diana,  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  way,  and  an 
aqueduct)  of  which  some  portions  are  well  preserved.  The 
last  object  is  an  amphitheatre,  the  seats  of  which,  no  Imteer 
visfble,  are  entirely  covered  with  little  gardens.  On  leavmg 
the  ampht^eatre  our  guide  conducted  us  to  the  Via  CSemi|KiM, 
an  ancient  consular  road,  which  forms  a  continuation  at  the 
Via  Appia ;  it  is  bordered  with  tombs  constructed  by  the  an* 
dent  inhabitants  of  Pouzziiole;  the  sepulchral  diambersare 
varied  in  their  forms,  but  are  built  in  a  good  style ;  they  are 
all  built  of  brick  covered  with  stucco,  or  with  cement,  <m 
which  are  still  distinguishable  Ae  remains  of  paintings  of  ex- 
quisite taste.  If  these  tombs  have  been  violated,  It  is  owing  to 
the  shameless  curiosity  of  modern  times,  when  the  sacred 
asylums  have  been  overthrown  in  search  of  vases  o^ataining 
oaiy  tears,  or  some  few  pieces  of  gold  mixed  with  citideist 

OoiMinuing  to  oseend^  the  ta*av«iier  arrives  M  a  sen  df  taieio- 
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Sa^i^Mi.  The  ttioddi  of  the  crater  is  iiiiaieiiset  surrouiided 
br  arid  roeks^  Ibe  centre  is  crowned  with  a  wood  of  young 
cn€Kiut>-treies ;  a  winding  pathway^  ovenhadowed  by  their 
foliage^  eonductB  M  to  the  alum  mines  and  to  the  Solfiitam. 
On  me  way  our  guide  nriated  to  us  amne  euriouB  faect  reitpect- 
ing  this  place.  Thus,  if  you  dig  to  ike  depth  of  one  iM^  the 
stones  which  He  there  are  too  hot  to  be  held  in  the  band ;  if 
you  stamp  violently  on  the  gnnitid  It  returns  a  sound  which 
seems  to  Indicate  the  exiatcnce  of  greai  cavitiee* 

But  die  most  ^ctivonKnary  appeamnee  is  that  of  the  coliimns 
of  smoke  which  rise  firom  the  crevices  of  the  ground,  covering 
It  with  erystalUaatioM  of  every  colonr..  To  catch  the  ftdl  effect 
of  this  apectade  tl  is  necessary  to  stand  on  the  side  from  which 
the  wind  blows)  or  it  is  still  better  to  wait  till  die  atmosphcfv  is 
calm.  The  vs^our  then  rises  in  thick  twisted  oofaimns  of 
briHfault  whiteness  $  they  whirl  aiound,  enlarging  as  they 
ascend,  and  at  last  they  seem  to  dissolve  into  air,  leaving  no 
trace  in  the  aaure  sky.  An  attempt  was  made  to  estabtish  an 
alnm  manufiieti^  where  tbcK  vapouns  issue  most  abundantly, 
btit  ilie  fevers  wliieh  attacked  the  workmen  eauied  it  to  be  re- 
Hnquished. 

u  defending  tihe  sleep  sides  of  the  erater,  by  a  very  difficult 
pa&  we  vi^ied  the  fountain  of  i^chteretii,  which  appears  to 
takes  its  eoWM  liroin  the  ftimaee  of  SoUatara.  The  walitrs 
possess  strong  medicinal  propertiee.  laired  with  oor  journey, 
we  stood  in  med  of  repose,  of  freAness,  and  of  shadC)  tnd  we 
found  them  all  on  the  borders  of  the  Ibnpid  lake  of  AgtianOj 
where  we  enjoyed  a  rural  repast. 

As  we  ascended  a  hiU  an  ancient  edifice^  eovered  with  ver- 
dure and  crowned  with  laurel^  met  our  view.  The  feUowing 
jn9criptIon  was  traced  npon  the  rock  t 

Q0^  CINBRIS  T0MVLO  UMC  VRSTIGIA?    CONOITVR  9UU 

itLB  Ilie,  nuf  CBciKiT  PAsctiA,  airaA,  ddcbs. 
It  was  the  tomb  of  Virgil  I  Time  has  shewn  less  respect  to  this 
last  iMylum  of  the  illustrious  dewl^  than  to  his  unperishing 
gioiy  t  the  monument  is  in  ruins,  and  the  interior  is  empty. 

rSee  i'laie  //.) 

The  memory  of  great  names  adds  beauty  to  the  most  deso- 
late  scene*  i  was  now  anrrounded  by  (Ejects,  which  to  ti^e 
most  ptetnresque  efaarms,  added  the  interest  of  having  been 
4eaeiibed  by  Holner  and  t^  Virgil.  There^  Averou^  the 
maizes  of  Acheron,  and  the  grotto  of  the  Sibyl^  lay 
etretebed  before  me  $  forther  004  the  city  of  Cum®,  and  the 
yeraMBed  hills  of  FaUraia.  At  my  fe^t  was  dtie  superb  Pax- 
4heQ^^  Md  «ba  yen  of  MisedK^  wbile  i»y  eyeiP^ed  w  we 
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isles  which  adorned  its  bosom;  then  taroing  off  at  Capreei 
It  rapidly  glided  along  the  shores  of  Lorrente,  along  the  Lata- 
rian  mountains,  the  rock  of  Hercules,  and  the  ruins  of  Stabia, 
Pompeii,  and  Herculaneum.  At  last  it  reposed  on  temples,  ou 
marble  palaces,  and  all  the  beautiful  edifices  of  the  capital, 
whose  low  murmurs,  and  light  wreaths  of  smoke^  scarcely 
reached  my  elevated  station. 

It  is  said  that  the  tomb  of  Virgil  was  constructed  by  the 
orders  of  Augustus  in  the  bosom  of  the  villa  which  the  poet 
possessed  upon  the  borders  of  Pausilypo,  and  where  a  great 
portion  of  his  work  was  composed.  The  younger  Pliny  informs 
us  that  this  country  residence  was  afterwards  the  property  of 
Silius  Italicus,  who  was  consul  after  the  death  of  Nero.  He 
was  formerly  the  owner  of  the  villa  to  which  Cicero  gave  the 
name  of  the  Academy.  SiKus  delighted  to  meditate  in  the 
very  spots  where  Virgil  drew  his  inspiration,  and  which 
prompted  his  own  muse  in  the  composition  of  his  poem  on  the 
African  war.  The  tomb  of  the  immortal  poet  was  to  him  an 
object  of  worship,  and  he  suffered  not  a  single  day  to  elapse 
without  visiting  it.  This  monument,  the  situation  of  which  is 
pointed  out,  in  the  place  where  it  is  now  seen,  by  JElius  Do- 
natus,  a  grammarian  of  the  fourth  century,  now  pr^ents  only 
ruins,  of  which  the  original  design  can  hanily  be  conjectured. 
It  is  covered  with  a  vault  constructed  in  opus  reticidatums  in 
the  interior  are  seen  several  niches,  to  which  access  is  only 
obtained  by  irregular  passages  opened  by  violence  about  the 
year  1326,  until  which  period  a  sarcophagus  remained  in  the 
tomb,  supported  by  nine  small  columns  of  white  marble,  and 
containing  the  ashes  of  the  poet.  These  venerable  relics  were 
removed  by  King  Robert  of  Anjou,  who  was  anxioas  for  their 
safety,  and  transported  to  Castel-nuovo,  where,  notwithstanding 
the  researches  of  Alphonso  I.  of  Airagon,  they  have  never 
since  been  seen.  In  the  time  of  Eugenius,  about  the  year  IG25, 
the  following  inscription  was  dug  up  in  the  neighbourhood:—- 

**  SUie  Viator^  qtutso ;  parce^  legUo^  hie  Maro  sttw  est.*' 

On  leaving  the  ancient  heritage  of  Virgil,  the  eye  enjoys  a 
prospect  of  the  greatest  richness.  Pathways,  winding  down 
gentle  declivities,  border  the  edges  of  the  rocks. — ^They  are 
supported  by  enormous  walls,  piered  with  arcades,  and  flanked 
by  counter-forts.  Houses,  embosomed  in  gardens,  rise  on  these 
ramparts  in  the  form  of  steps.  These  are  again  surmounted  by 
terraces,  rendered  impenetrable  to  damp  by  cement,  and  on 
which  flourish  the  arbutus  and  the  vine.  These  aerial  bowers 
guard  the  habitations  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  aB4  msJce  the 
most  delightful  retreats,  which,  catching  the  refining  sea- 
breeze,  temper  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere.    During  the 
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nighty  especially,  the  most  delicious  freshness  is  fotind  here* 
Maoy  persons  pass  the  night  on  these  terraces  under  no  other 
roof  than  the  vault  of  heaven^  or  the  shade  of  the  trees,  a 
pleasure  well  appreciated  under  the  serene  sky  of  Naples,  and 
in  the  warm,  dry,  and  healthy  climate  of  Greece. 

At  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  on  the  borders  of  the  sea,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  beautiful  .piers,  which  in  this  spot  stretch  out 
in  semi-circles,  rise  the  church  and  convent  of  Santa  Maria 
del  Parto,  celebrated  for  the  tomb  of  Sanazaro,  the  Virgil  of 
the  Neapolitans. 

King  Frederic,  who  was  much  attached  to  the  poet,  gave 
him  this  agreeable  retreat,  with  a  house  which  he  had  built 
there.  Sanazaro  took  great  delight  in  embellishing  the  soli- 
tude which  he  never  afterwards  quitted,  and  whose  charms  he 
unceasingly  celebrated. 

We  may  judge  of  his  despair,  when,  during  the  siege  of 
Naples  by  the  French  in  1528,  Lautrec,  having  made  this  place 
his  head  quarters,  was  attacked  there  by  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
They  fought  with  great  fury  on  both  sides ;  at  last,  Lautrec 
was  defeated,  but  the  Casino  and  its  plantations  were  destroyed. 
The  poet,  in  grie^  quitted  Naples,  and  died  soon  afterwards, 
leaving  this  estate  to  the  monks  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  that  they 
might  erect,  on  the  ruins  of  his  favourite  retreat,  a  church, 
which  he  endowed  with  an  income  of  six  hundred  ducats,  and 
to  which  was  snven  the  name  of  Santa  Maria  del  Parto^  in  re- 
membrance of  one  of  Sanazaro's  poems,  entitled,  De  Partu 
Virginis. 

The  relations  of  Sanazaro  carried  his  body  to  Naples,  and 
nused  a  magnificent  tomb  to  him  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria, 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  where  the  ashes  of  Virgil  repose, 
and  on  it  were  inscribed  the  following  lines,  written  by  the 
celebrated  Cardinal  Bembo : — 

'*  Da  Sacro  cineri  flores.    Hie  ille  Maroni 
**  Sincenis  Musk  proximus  ut  tumulo.* 

The  Neapolitan  bard  wrote  on  the  model,  and  indeed  caught 
many  of  the  beauties,  of  his  master.  Like  him  he  sung  of  the 
Shepherds,  and  the  pleasures  and  labours  of  the  country ;  but, 
instead  of  depicting  heroes,  he  has  produced,  in  the  poems  on 
which  he  rested  his  reputation,  a  most  extravagant  mixture  of 
Christian  mysteries  and  mythological  fables.  Although  his 
Latin  poetry  is  written  with  great  purity,  and  in  his  Italian 
poems,  and  particularly  in  his  Arcadia,  there  is  much  delicacy 

*  **  Fresh  flowerets  strew,  for  Sanazar  lies  here, 
**  In  genius,  as  in  place,  to  Virg^  near. ' 

RoACoe's  Leo  X.  v.  3,  p.  389. 

AoduB  9inoerus  was  the  academical  name  of  3aoazan>. 
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and  simplicity,  yet  it  may  perhapB  be  saiA,  that  hi!i  tftfeat  1m 
more  facility  than  originality^  more  grace  thafi  ▼igoni*.  Ill 
short,  to  mingle  with  the  poets  of  antiquity,  he  seems  to  have 
resigned  his  rank  amongst  the  poets  of  modern  times. 

The  tomb  of  Sariaxaro  has  been  the  .subject  of-  much  Tlrdy 
discussion  amongst  the  historian^  of  the  artis ;  and,  as  It  Is  trell 
designed  and  executed,  the  glory  of  it  is  attribute  to  .several 
dlSTefeht  artists.  Some  assign  it  to  Gio-Angelo  Foggiboiifij  a 
Tuscan ;  others  to  Girolamo  Santacroce,  a  Neapolitoh. 

The  executors  of  the  poet,  and  the  brothers  of  tlie  convent 
of  Margellina,  formed  themselves  into  two  parties,  wfaen  the 
monument  was  to  be  erected.  The  former  declared  tbems^es 
in  favour  of  the  design  modelled  by  Santacroce;  the  monks 
wished  Poggibohsi,  who  was  one  of  their  order^  to  undertake 
the  whole  work.  At  last  they  came  to  an  arraii^etnenl^  and 
each  of  the  artists  had  A  portion  of  the  work  ass^;ilied  to  frim« 
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Description  of  J^ontpeH. 

I  C  Al^Ot  quit  this  part  of  Italy  without  givltig  ^M^et&um 
of  the  Museum  of  lP6ftIei,  which  contAids  a  very  comply  cA- 
lection  of  antiquities,  discovered  in  the  bosom  of  the  Mfth, 
still  perfect,  and  in  the  very  sttdatlon  in  Which  theyt^ei^^- 
prized  bv  the  dreadfiil  scourge  which  kt  the  same  time  Grten* 
whelmecf  the  cities  of  Herctddneum^  Fompeiij  attd  SUbiiL 
(See  plate  III.) 

Portici  is  a  country  residence  of  the  King  ot  Nftpl^  wlio 
frequently  visits  it  with  his  court.  This  piuace,  which  com- 
ntands  a  magnificent  view  of  the  s^a  is  surrounded  by  beautiful 
pilU-dens,  planted  on  the  base  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  It  was  built 
in  the  year  173B,  by  Charles  of  Bourbon^  who  also  fe>utided  die 
Miiseum. .  This  immense  collection  consists  of  a  va^t  tmibtlet* 
of  bronze  and  marble  statues,  of  pictures^  ftnd  of  vases  of  ^i^ 
of  silver,  and  of  ear  then- ware  still  more  precious.  On  ohe.  side 
are. seen  articles  of  furniture  elegantly  designed|  i^cli  as  tables, 
cunile  chairs,  tripods,  lamps  and  candelabra ;  on  the  bthef, 
instruments  of  agriculture,  otchirurgery,  of  music,  and  kitchen 
utensils.  In  another  quarter  are  arms  offensive  and  defensive, 
jewels  uui  other  appendages  of  the  tMeUe  y  intaglios,  cameos, 
and  other  precious  stones  set  in  rings,  in  pins,  and  bracelets. 
We  find  there  also  cohhift  for  paillt&g^,  tgg§f  thBem^  walnuts, 
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•nd  leguminous  vegetables^  the  fixrms  of  which  are  still  distiii'^ 
g^uishable.  There  are  even  some  remits  of  wine  and  oil; 
One  of  the  greatest  curiosities  is  an -entire  library^^which  once 
was  the  delight  of  some  scholar  of  the  Augustan  age>  and  which 
creates  despair  in  our  own ;  for  all  the  rolls  of  Papyrus  have 
been  either  reduced  to  a  cinder  or  destroyed  by  damp.  The 
latter  fidl  into  dust  the  moment  they  are  touched^  and  the  others 
only  owe  their  superior  preservation  to  the  heat  which  haa  cal- 
cined them.  With  skill  and  industry,  it  is  even  possible  to 
unfold  them,  and  to  put  them  into  a  condition  to  be  read  and 
transcribed.  The  famous  Padre  Antonio  Piaggi,  the  inventor 
of  the  process,  has  as  yet  unfolded  only  a  very  small  number. 
The  slowness  of  his  operations,  and,  above  all,  the  disappear^ 
ance  of  a  great  part  of  these  precious  manuscripts,  are  causes 
of  just  complaint. 

It  was  in  the  first  age  of  the  Christian  era,  and  in  tlie  reigo 
of  Titus,  when  tiiat  violent  eruption  of  the  volcano  occurmi 
which  destroyed  several  cities,  and  filled  all  Italy  with  con«- 
sternation.  To  the  ruin  which  seemed  to  have  extinguished 
tbfifB  for  ever,  Herculaneum,  Stabia,  and  Pompeii,  are  indebted^ 
for  their  miraculous  preservation  and  their  present  celebrity. 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  stood  near  each  other,  but  the  his« 
tory  of  the  latter  b  but  little  known ;  it  was  a  sea-jport  town, 
situated  about  five  miles  distant  from  the  crater  ot  Vesuvius, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Samo.  Its  harbour  was  common  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Nola,  of  Nocera,  and  of  Accra,  but  the  eruption 
of  the  volcano  changed  its  site,  or,  rather,  that  of  the 
river,  which  now  flows  several  leagues  distant  firom  its 
former  bed.  The  lava  and  the  ashes  filled  up  the  port,  and 
created  a  new  shore,  which  encroached  to  a  great  extent  upon 
the  sea. 

Popipeii  had  been  much  injured  by  the  earthquake,  in  the 
year  63,  and  it  wa^  entirely  buried  by  the  eruption  of  79, — the 
first-mentioned  in  history,  and  fatally  celebrated  for  the  great 
number  of  cities  which  it  destroyed,  for  the  multitude  of  its 
victims,  and  for  the  death  of  Fliny.  Herculaneum,  much 
nearer  the  volcano,  was  overwhelmed  by  a  hard  and  compact 
substance,  which  it  has  been  necessary  to  dig  out  with  infinite 
labour,  in  order  to  disengage  the  monuments;  This  substance, 
in  its  fluid  state,  had  peiieti^ted  into  the  D^ipotest  recesses, 
^aod  had  filled  them  as  ii  with  molten  lead;  whilst  Pompeii  had 
only  disappeared  under  a  shower  of  loose  ashes.  These  it  was 
easy  to  remove,  since  they  only  rose  a  few  inches  above  the 
edifices.  This  shower  of  stones  and  burning  matter  exfiended 
as  fisir  as  Castello  a  Mare,  the  ancient  Stabia,  and  covered  tl^ 
x^ountry  for  thirty  miles  round,  but  with  an  intensity  decreasing 
VoT^OBs  ofid  TRAvats,  No.  5,  FoL  lit,  £ 
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{n  proportion  ib  Ita  distance.  At  Pompeii  ^it  fell  stones 
weighing  as  much  as  eight  pouudsy  and  at  Stabia  #iot  more 
than  an  ounce. 

In  1689^  on  turning,  up  the  earth  in  tlie  neigbbouriiood  of 
Vesuvius  about  a  mile  from  the  sea,  some  antique  inscriptions 
-were  found,  making  mention  of  the  city  of  Pompeii,  winch  was 
not  suspected  to  have  existed  on  that  spot,  and  this  discovery 

Produced  no  fiifther  consequences.  However,  in  IJlSj  the 
'rince  D'Elbeuf,  a  general  officer  in  the  Austrian  service, 
built  a  country  house,  at  Portici,  a  beautiful  spot,  but  almost 
deserted.  Having  occasion  for  .some  blocks  of  marble,  he  was 
informed  that  an  inhabitant  of  the  village,  in  sinking  a  well, 
bad  discovered  a  large  quantity.  The  prince  purchased  the 
land  I  and  his  workmen,  having  discovered  a  vault,  penetrated 
into  it,  and  found  several  fine  fragn\ents  of  marble  statuary. 
Encouraged  by  this  circumstance,  the  prince  redoubled  his 
rcsearclics,  which  produced  so  many  remarkable  acquisitions, 
that  the  jealousy  of  the  Neapolitan  government  induced  it  to 
assume  to  itself  the  direction  of  the  works.  At  last,  at  the 
depth  of  70  feet  there  was  discovered  an  entire  city — the  ancient 
Herculaneum,  with  its  temples,  its  theatres,  its  private  houses, 
replete  with  marble  and  bronze  statues,  with  pictures,  and  witli 
furniture;  and,  in  a  word,  with  every  thing  which  the  unfore- 
seen and  sudden  catastrophe  had  allowed  no  time  to  remove. 

It  seemed  impossible  to  restore  Herculaneum  to  the  light  of 
day,  because  the  earth  which  covers  them  now  supports  the 
cities  of  Poi*tici  and  Castello  a  Mare ;  but,  the  true  site  of  Pom- 
peii having  been  fortunately  discovered  under  land  little 
adapted  to  cultivation,  it  was  easy  to  obtain  possession  of  it, 
and  it  was  deteimined  to  disengage  that  city  fix)m  the  mass  of 
ashes  which  concealed  it« 

The  first  excavation,  made  in  I7<^5,  discovered  by  a  singular 
and  fortunate  chance,  the  road  which  led  to  the  gaite  of  the 
city.  It  has  three  passages :  that  in  the  middle  for  carriages; 
and  the  two  others,  which  are  much  narrower,  for  foot  passcn*- 
gers.  The  road,  paved  with  irregular  blocks  of  lava,  and  lined 
with  causeways,  runs  into  the  interior  of  the  city,  not  in  o 
direct  line,  but  in  a  winding  course,  and  varying  considerably 
in  breadth.  Before  entering  the  city,  we  see  the  tombs,  ac* 
cording  to  the  custom  of  th.e  ancients,  on  each  side  of  Ae 
road;  and,  at  a  little  distance,  a  countty  house,  having  a  court 
ornamented  with  columns ;  it  is  raised  only  a  jingle  story  from 
the  gjxHind,  beneath  the  level  of  which  are'found  dining  apart- 
ments, and  other  rooms,  which  were  used  as  cellars,  or  as 
tetreats  from  the  heat  of  the  weather. 

Tlie  hotiscs  ff(  the  wcients  had  not,  in  gieneral,  like  ours,  a 


jbttldtude  of  gtories,  rising  one  above  another^  they  were 
tknacquahited  with  those  long  suites  of  apartments  which 
lluxtiry  and  wealth  have  since  introduced.  The  rooms  are  small^ 
without  ^ny  communication  between  themselves,  and  often  only 
lighted  by  the  door.  They  all  opened  into  a  poitico,  something^ 
(Similar  to  the  cloisters  of  a  convent,  which  surrounded  a  small 
court  where  the  air  was  refreshed  by  a  little  fountain.  Tlie 
upper  story  Was  lighted  by  a  few  nari'ow  windows;  those 
W-hich  opened  on  the  street  were  situated  like  the  windows  of 
the  Turks,  about  six  feet  from  the  ground,  and  were  closed  by 
leaves  of  talc,  by  plates  of  alabaster,  and  sometimes  by  little 
6l}uares  of  unpolished  glass ;  this  construction  prevented  the 
Inhabitants  from  seeing  what  passed  otit  of  doors,  and  also  pro-* 
tected  them  from  the  imperthient  inspection  of  others.  Timber 
wood  was  rarely  used  in  the  construction  of  these  houses,  and 
lti<  place  was  supplied  by  arches;  and,  in  general,  the  roofe 
terminated  in  terraces.  The  floors  were  inlaid  with  Mosaic 
work,  and  the  external  walls  were  covei*ed  with  paintingSi 
worked  on  beautifuk  stucco. 

In  visiting  Pompeii,  a  striking  resemblance  is  found  between 
its  buildings  and  those  of  the  Levant,  and  particularly  of  the 
modem  Greeks.  We  find  there  those  low  seats  running  round 
the  apartment*^,  on  which  the  inhabitants,  no  doubt,  reposed^ 
as  in  Turkey,  on  cushions,  carpets,  and  pillows.  These  seats 
are  raised  about  a  foot  from  the  floor,  which  prove  pretty 
clearly  that  the  ancients  sat  in  the  oriental  mode,  a  fact  which 
is  further  supported  by  the  seats  in  the  theatres.  We  also  find 
in  the  Levant,  mal'ble  pavements,  Mosaic  works,  paintings  on 
the  walls,  fountains  in  the  courts,  and' even  in  the  interioi* 
apartments,  windows  removed  from  sight ;  rooms  lighted  only 
by  the  door  opening  into  covered  galleries  supported  by 
4^olumns.  llje  vaiK>nr-baths  of  the  orientals ;  their  painted^ 
gilt,  and  sculptured  tombs ;  their  sepulchral  edifices,  situated 
at  the  gates  of  the  clty^  at  the  side  ot  the  high  roads,  arid  sur-*' 
roundel' with  p'ublic  walks;  the  same  arrangement  of  the 
shops;  the  foot^^paths  raised  in  fit)nt  of  the  houses,  and  along 
the  roads:  all  these  customs  of  the  Levant  are  founded  on 
antique  usages.  The  resemblance  is  such,  that  these  ruins 
appeared  to  me  the  remains  of  a  Turkish  city,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  architectural  style  of  the  public  buildings;  and 
if  it  had  been  iiihabited  by  Orientate,  I  should  have  conceived 
it  to  have  been  built  by  them.  In  fitct,  a  tolerably  correct  idea 
of  the  manners  of  the  Romans  may  be  formed  amopgst  the 
Turks ;  while  many  vestiges  of  their  arts  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Museum  gf  iportici. 

Amongst  the  btiildings  of  Portid,  one  observation  struck  mu 
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te  CaHeUan'$  Trav^k  in  holy. 

With  astOQisbment, — the  extraordinary  diminutlvenesa  of  theit, 
proportions,  ^e  houpes^  the  streets,  the  squares,  of  this  city^ 
seem  to  have  been  constructed  for  a  race  of  pigmies.  The 
principal  street  is  only  twelve  feet  wide ;  the  others  eight  or 
ten.  The  lateral  gates  of  the  city  are  only  four  feet  wide ; 
sonie  rooms  are  only  six  feet  square.  The  walls  of  the  town 
are  only  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  In  height,  and  the  steps  which 
lead  to  the  ramparts  will  not  admit  two  persons  abreast. 

This  ci^timstance  presents  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
other  JEmtiquities  of  Italy,  and  particularly  of  Sicily ;  where  we 
find  colossal  temples,  with  columns  so  enormous  that  a  man 
can  readily  stand  in  one  of  their  flutings,  which  are  not  less 
than  eighteen  inches  wide.  How  Can  we  reconcile  the  pro- 
portions of  this  minute  city  with  the  accounts  of  historians^ 
which  are  calculated  to  aggrandize  the  works,  and  even  the 
personal  stature  of  the  ancients  ? 

Even  in  Rome  itself  notwithstanding  its  immense  extent, 
the  common  citizens  occupied  but  little  space.  The  houses  of 
individuals  must  have  been  as  confined  as  those  of  Pompeii,  if 
we  take  into  consideration,  that  half  of  the  ci^  was  occupied 
by  the  immense  palaces  of  the  emperors,  which  alone  were 
equal  to  small  cities;  by  the  circuses,  the  theatres,  and  an 
immense  number  of  temples,  chapels,  baths,  and  gaidens.  It 
is  true,  that  the  Roman  people  spent  the  dav  in  Uxe  open  air, 
or  in  the  public  establishments,  and  therefore  only  stood  in 
need  of  a  small  habitation  to  shelter  them  during  the  night. 

It  presents,  in  fact,  a  singular  spectacle,  when  we  behold 
this  city,  of  so  remote  an  origin,  and  discover  in  it  the  traces 
of  those  antique  manners  which  the  classical  authors  can  only 
imperfectly  display.  The  structures  of  the  town,  though  some* 
Tvhat  injured  in  the  higher  stories,  were,  when  discovered, 
perfect  in  other  respects.  The  statues,  the  Mosaics,  and  even 
the  pictures,  preserved  all  their  fi*eshness;  every  article  of  fiir- 
niture.  every  household  utensil,  remwied  in  the  spot  which 
they  had  occupied  sixteen  centuries  before;  bread,  wheat, 
fruits,  although  dried  up,  or  slightly  burnt,  might  still. be 
TCcogniJ^ed ;  and,  above  aU,  several  bodies  of  the  inhabitants 
were  ^scovered  in  the  attitudes  and  dress  in  which  they  had 
been  s\irprized  by  death :  some  in  the  act  of  flying  with  their 
most  iMrecious  jewels,  or  concealed  in  remote  retreats;  and 
others  surprized  at  table,  or  stifled  in  the  1>atb* 
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l}eparture  from  Naples — Terracina — Temple  of  Jupiter  ArumttiM 
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r^Dread^f  accident. 

Notwithstanding  my  desire  to  depart,  I  felt  consider- 
able  pain  on  leaving  Naples;  my  former  companion  was  com* 

}>eUed  to  reside  some  time  longer  in  that  city,  and  my  new 
ellow-traveller  did  not  seem  inclined  to  waste  his  thoughts  in 
Buetandioly  meditations.  He  was  a  young  Roman  who  had 
been  finishing  his  education  at  Naples,  and  who  was  impatient 
to  return  to  his  fiutiily  to  display  the  extent  of  his  acquisitions. 
His  memory  certainly  was  well  stored  with  an  abundance  of 
quotations  and  anecdotes  which  rendered  his  conversation  very 
interesting.  As  we  passed  Gaeta  he  mentioned  the  Cecubian 
wines  celebrated  by  Horace;  at  Capua  he  gave  us  the  history 
of  its  destructive  pleasures ;  here  was  Formianum,  the  favourite 
'  retreat  of  Cicero,  and  at  this  turn  in  the  road  he  was  perfi- 
diously assassinated.  In  spite  of  my  friend's  entertaining  ex- 
ertions, I  could  not  prevent  myself  from  falling  to  sleep :  my 
pitiless  companion  then  raised  his  voice  that  he  might  converse 
with  the  postillion,  but  receiving  no  reply  he  consoled  himself 
with  singing  a  canzonetta.  He  wakened  me  to  join  in  the 
chorus,  in  which  our  post-boy  sung  the  base. 

The  appearance  of  the  rocks  of  Terracina  excited  my  curiosity 
ttod  the  loquacity  of  my  companion.  *'  It  is,"  said  he,  "  the 
Anxur  of  the  ancients,  the  capital  of  the  Volsci  :*'  and  he  then 
related  its  ancient  history,  rrom  the  summit  of  Mount  San- 
Angek),  and  near  the  monastry  of  that  name,  are  the  ruins  of 
some  vast  edifices  attributed  to  Theodoric.  After  draining,  the. 
Pontine  marshes^  and  building  Terracina^  the  sovereign  <^the 
Goths,  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  prospect,  firom  fn^e 
heights,  built  a  magnificent  palace  here,  and  surrounded  the 
dty  with  walls  and  strong  towere,  many  of  which  wee  still 
visible ;  but  death  surprised  him  ere  he  had  completed  hia 
undert^kijgi^.  The  remains  also  of  a  temple  of  Jupiter 


»  CaiteUan'9 'Praveh  in  ttahf. 

Anxurifl  are  seen  here.  Under  the  ruins  there  is  an  excavattoil 
opening  towards  the  south.  It  is  the  work  of  nature,  if  we  may 
judge  ftom  the  stalactites  which  hang  from  the  vaulted  roof 
and  cover  the  walls.  On  penetrating  into  the  inner  cavities 
of  this  grotto  it  is  said  the  sound  of  winds  and  the  dashing  of 
waves  is  heard.  It  is  thoi^ht  that  this  cavern  served  as  a  retreat 
to  some  of  tibe  primitive  Christians^  who  fled  from  persecution^ 
to  practice  in  this  solitude  their  mysterious  ceremonies*  But 
the  sulphureous  wifters,  which  rush  forth  from  many  parts  of 
the  rocK^  render  it  probable  that  it  was  formerly  used  as  a  bath ; 
and  some  remains,  such  as  were  used  as  ornaments  in  the  halls 
of  baths  being  found  here,  strengthen  this  conjecture. 

The  pyramidal  rock  of  Terracina,  called  PescuJoy  or  Pesdo 
Montaiio^  was  formerly  crowned  with  a  strong  fortress,  which 
commanded  the  passage  to  Campania,  and  could  have  defended 
it  against  a  numerous  army.  The  'rock  is  isolated  on  three 
sides,  and  is  joined  to  the  mountain  by  its  base.  It  seems 
worked  with  thechissel,  like  a  wall,  to  the  height  of  upwards 
of  two  hundred  feet. 

After  visiting  all  the  curiosities  of  Terracina,  I  resolved  to 
examine  the  famous  Pontine  marshes  which  extend  nearly  to 
the  gates  of  that  city.  I  took  a  guide,  and  our  route  lay  over 
l^e  summits  of  the  mountains  by  the  ancient  road  of  Pipemo, 
then  descending  into  the  marshes,  travelling  them  sometimes 
in  a  sandah,  a  flat  and  very  light  sort  of  boat,  and  sometimes 
meeting  with  dry  and  solid  ground.  My  companion,  who  was 
to  meet  me  at  Cistema  the  following  day,  filled  my  pockets' 
with  garlic,  and  furnished  me  with  a  flask  of  a  certain  liquor 
to  defend  me  from  the  influence  of  the  aria  cailioa. 

The  Pontine  marshes  occupy  a  plain  of  twenty  miles  in 
length  and  ten  miles  in  breadth,  bordered  on  one  side  by  the 
Appennines,  and  on  the  other  by  a  chain  of  hills  which  run 
from  Mount  Circello,  and  separate  the  marshes  into  many  little 
lakes,  which  .appear  to  be  formed  by  the  waters  of  the  sea. 
Between  Mount  Circello  and  Terracina  the  stagnant  waters 
extend  as  far  as  the  sea,  into  which  the  superfluous  waters  pour 
themselves.  The  portion  of  the  Roman  territory  which  the 
marshes  occupy,  was  formerly  so  fertile  that  it  was  called 
Feronia,  from  a  temple  of  that  goddess,  the  patroness  of  vegeta- 
tion. In  feet,  in  the  times  of  the  Romans,  the  ager  Pottlmtf^ 
was  jBOnsiderad  as  the  granary  of  Rome,  and  it  was  covered 
with  towns  an^  splendid  edifices.  Atticus,  Mecsenas,  and  even 
Augustus  retired  hither  to  enjoy  the  deUghtfiil  picture  of 
rural  pleasures  and  labours.  The  hills  were  crowned  with 
olive  trees,  and  their  sides  blushed  with  the  clusters  of  the 
rihe^  ifHiile  ithe  plains  were  intersected  widi  streams  and  ponds. 


Appius  Ckiu£u8^  when  he  was  constructing  the  fiimous  to^ 
which  bears  his  name,  and  which  passed  over  these  marshes 
was  the  first  who  rais^  the  banks  and  cleansed  this  portion  of 
the  country  overHow^  with  the  unchecked  streams.  Under 
the  consulate  of  Cornelius  Cethegus  the  draining  was  con* 
tinned,  but  it  was  not  finally  completed  till  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus. This  tract  of  land  retained  its  salubrity  for  more  thui  four 
centuries,  till  the  incursion  of  the  Barbarians,  and  the  removal 
of  the  emperors. 

Under  Theodoric  it  was  again  proposed  to  drain  it,  but,  at  the 
end  of  the  fifth  centurv,  the  plague,  femine,  and,  above  aH,  the 
attacks  of  the  Barbarians,  caused  the  enterprize  to  be  aban- 
doned. The  writers  of  this  age  speak  with  horror  of  the  Pon-* 
tine  marshes.  When  the  Goths  were  expelled  from  Italy  the 
popes  turned  their  attention  to  this  undertaking ;  but  Boniface 
V III.  was  the  first  who  seriously  applied  himself  to  this  object. 
When  the  apostolic  chair  was  transferred  to  Avignon  these 
labours  languished.  They  were  again  attempted  by  some  of 
the  Pontiff,  but  without  success. 

It  is  to  Pius  VI.  that  the  present  improved  state  of  these 
marshes  is  owing;  who,  after  having  pursued  a  well-advised 
plan,  of  which  tihe  experience  of  many  years  has  proved  the 
fiuceess,  has  changed  the  appearance,  and  even  the  nature  of 
the  place  lately  so  frightful,  and  converted  it  into  one  vast 
garden.  It  is  with  pleasure  no  longer  mingled  with  fear  that 
die  traveller  proceeds  through  a  magnificent  avenue,  straight,* 
well-paved,  and  shaded  with  beautiful  trees,  and  bordered  by 
canals,  the  evaporations  from  which  are  said  to  be  no  longer 
noxious,  serving  merely  to  give  freshness  to  the  atmosphere. 

Attempts  are  making  to  lead  back  the  inhabitants  to  this 
deserted  spot.  Along  the  road  four  post-houses  are  built; 
and  inns,  granaries,  mills>  and  bakehouses.  There  are  also 
several  houses  built  for  the  workmen  and  the  superintendants. 
In  addition  to  these  a  convent  and  a  handsome  church  are 
found  there.  The  lands  have  been  divided,  and  some  parts  let 
on  long  leases.  Villages  will  shortly  rise,  and  then  this  plain, 
lately  so  unhealthy,  will  form  once  more  the  granary  of  Borne 
and  the  rest  of  Italy. 

I  rejoined  my  companion  at  Cistema,  and  it  was  dark  ere 
we  reached  the  gates  of  Rome:  and,  on  the  following  morning, 
my  eyes  opened  on  the  ancient  capital  of  the  vrorld.  From 
my  windows  I  could  see  innumerable  palaces  and  cupolas  of 
marble,  and  the  summit  of  Trajan's  column.  I  am  absolutely 
distracted !  I  admire !  I  compare !  I  study ! — One  object  attracts 
we. and  another  calls  off  my  attention;  and  I  seem  to  wish  in 


H  Coifellan^s  firaveU  in  tiaiy. 

one  day  to  amass  recoUectiona  to  serve  me  th6  remainder  of 

toy  life. 

w  hat  a  scene  for  an  artist !  Hie  borders  of  the  Hber^  the 
hills  of  the  city,  the  shape  of  its  walls^  the  immense  heaps  of 
ruins,  the  admirable  variety  of  the  gardens,  ivhich  make  yoa 
think  you  are  wandering  in  the  country  when  you  are 
surrounded  by  the  walls,  all  furnish  the  painter  with  studies 
and  picturesque  subjects,  and  with  infinite  sources  of  renewed 
delight.  There  is  not  a  single  bye-way  which  does  not  offer  him 
an  opportunity  of  exercising  his  pencil.  Here  the  open  gate 
of  a  house  of  ordinary  pretensions  displays  at  the  lH>ttom  of 
the  court  a  little  fountain  surmounted  with  some  fragments  of 
ancient  sculpture,  shaded  by  jasmine  bowers ;  there  a  flight 
of  stairs  open  to  the  air,  leads  to  the  summit  of  a  terrace 
crowned  with  an  arbour  and  bordered  with  vase^  of  flowefs^ 
which  the  attentive  hand  of  a  young  girl  nurtuii^  and  cul- 
tivates: farther  on  the  fragments  of  an  aqueduct  serve  as  a 
frame  to  the  rich  perspective.  On  one  side  a  rade  cabin, 
inhabited  by  an  hermit,  stands  against  an  ancient  palace  <^ 
marble,  of  which  there  is  nothing  left  but  the  fix>nt  of^a  hoUow 
wall,  the  unequal  summit  of  which  is  decked  with  wall- 
flowers. Everywhere  the  new  city  rises  on  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  the  Ceesars,  while  the  magnificent  marbles 
which  form  the  modem  tombs  were  fiushioned  for  the  city  of 
Augustus  or  of  Adrian. 

It  is  this  fortuitous  mixture  of  distinct  elements  which  gtves 
Rome  such  charms ; — it  is  the  ideas  which  rise  on  snrveying 
them,  and  the  deep  train  of  feeling  which  they  occasion^  that 
render  this  place  so  attractive  in  the  eyes  of  the  artist,  and 
make  him  regret  that  he  cannot  consecrate  his  life  to  behold- 
ing it. 

I  pass  my  time  in  wandering  about  without  design  or  deter- 
minate object;  and  if  I  have  not  yet  seen  the  museums  and  the 
more  prions  monuments  of  art,  at  least  I  have  caught  the 
picturesque  and  moral  character  of  Rome.  I  have  become 
fiuniliar  with  the  inhabitants,  and  with  the  topography  of  their 
xuty«  My  portfolio  is  full  of  sketches,  and  my  memory  of 
delightful  recollections. 

I  resolved  to  visit  Tivoli  before  winter  made  any  further  ad- 
vances. Leaving  Rome  by  the  gate  of  San-Lorenzo,  a  little 
less  than  a  mile  off,  we  parsed  the  church  of  the  same  name, 
one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  Christian  edifices.  Its  character 
is  simple  and  imposing.  Constantine  is  generally  r^aided  as 
thelbunder,  but  it  has  been  successively  restored  by  SixtnsIII. 
and  several  of  the  succeeding  Pontifls.    Many  ctf  the  ar^tec- 
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tural  parts  hare  been  borrowed  from  still  more  ancient  buUd* 
ings,  I  passed  over  the  Tiburtine  road,  bordered  with  the 
relics  of  inniunerable  tombs  and  temples.  In  the  midst  off 
these,  quantities  of  cinerary  urns  are  perpetually  discovered 
and  inscriptions  and  other  curious  remains.  Here  stands  the 
tomb  of  the  haughty  PaOas,  the  freedman  of  Claudius.  Farther 
on  lies  the  Csmpo  Verano,  beneath  which  are  catacombs  filled 
with  the  bones  of  Christian  martyrs.  Passing  over  a  canal  of 
the  Solfotara  I  reached  some  baths  called  the  Baths  of  the 
Queen ;  they  are  probably  the  remams  of  a  villa  belonging  to 
Regulus,  a&mous  jurisconsult,  mentioned  by  Pliny  and  Martial. 
I  then  arrived  at  tiie  bridge  of  Lucano,  which  is  terminated 
by  the  monument  of  the  Plautian  family,  who  possessed  a 
superb  villa  at  this  spot :  the  tomb  is  of  a  circular  form,  resem* 
bling  that  of  Caecilia  Metella.  Constructed  principally  of  tra- 
vertine stone,  it  was  &ced  with  marble  and  ornamented  with 
columns  and  statues.  The  decline  of  day  made  me  hasten 
forwards  to  HvoU. 

Who  can  sleep  the  first  night  of  their  arrival  at  Tivoli  ?  My 
delightfiil  bed-chamber  was  close  to  the  temple  of  the  SybiLor 
rather  of  Vesta,  and  in  sight  of  a  magnificent  cascade.  The 
stream  dashes  itself  down,  disappears,  and  separates  into  a 
thousand  little  currents  in  the  subterraneous  passages  which 
pierce  the  mountain  upon  which  this  part  of  thi^  nfty  is  built; 
(SeePUOeV.) 

The  fidl  of  the  waters  produces  a  deafening  sound,  sometimes 
imitating  the  noise  of  thunder,  according  as  the  sound  strikes 
directiy  on  the  ear,  or  is  dispersed  by  the  wind.  Between  me 
and  the  cascade  lay  the  bridge,  the  church,  and  the  tovm; 
and  the  effect  of  the  moonlight  on  the  liver  which  flowed  round 
the  town  was  most  beautifol. 

How  different  was  the  scene  when  I  beheld  it  in  the  morn- 
ing, vet  equally  delightfiil  1  The  heavens  were  cloudless,  and 
the  dashing  of  the  cascade  seemed  softened,  and  it  was  mingled 
with  sounds  which  told  of  the  awakening  of  nature  and  of 
man.  The  chirping  of  swallows,  the  turning  of  mills,  the  noise 
f  the  horses'  hoofs  as  they  passed  the  bridge,  the  voices  of  the 
peasants,  cloathf.d  in  their  best  habits  and  hastening  to  church, 
the  sound  of  the  bells  floating  on  the  w*,  all  announced  a  day 
of  festival.  It  was  indeed  so  to  me  to  find  myself  at  Tivoli  1 
Nothing  is  pleasanter  here  than  the  perpetual  chiming  of  the 
bells,  so  disagreeable  in  other  places :  it  resembles  in  Italy  a 
sort  of  aerial  music.  So  well  do  this  people,  whose  taste  is  so 
delicate  in  all  the  arts,  know  how  to  harmonize  and  time  their 
soundly  and  to  produce  intonations  as  correct  as  those  with 
which^nature  has  inspired  their  songs. 
VoTAQBs  and  Tkaybu^  No.  &,  Vol  UL  F 
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The  rutas  of  the  temple  next  drew  my  attention ;  sltaatod, 
like  an  eagle's  nest,  on  the  pinnacle  of  hollow  rocks,  and  ■nr- 
Tjunded  by  precipices  down  which  the  river  dashes^  thbedtfioe 
of  a  circular  form,  is  built  in  a  style  of  architecture  singular^ 
rich,  and  elegant :  of  the  eiffateen  Corinthian  oolamas  wludi 
surrounded  it  in  the  form  of  a  detached  peristyle,  only  ten  now 
remain*  The  light  must  have  entered  by  the  dtdOT  or  through 
an  opening  in  the  roof,  for  the  windows  appear  less  andeal 
than  the  primitive  building,  the  or^^in  of  which  is  unknown. 

During  the  Augustan  age  the  environs  of  Tivx*  were  llin 
i^treatof  acrowd  of  celebrated  men^^-^Virgll,  HoTKse,  Proper* 
titts,  Varro,  and  lastly  Meceenas,  the  protector  of  letters,  of 
arts,  and  of  all  thoee  who  cultivated  such  puimitB  with  sue- 
cess,  fixed  tlieir  residences  on  the  borders  of  die  Ai^o.  Mec»* 
nas  built  at  Tibur  a  villa,  or  rather  a  city,  Che  unmense  cireuit 
of  which  is  still  fiUed  with  an  infinite  variety  of  beantifiil 
edifices  which  almost  fieem  deatioed  for  imntortality.     This 
wise  Roman  flying  the  noisy  pleasures  of  the  oapltai  pteli'H'ifil 
the  charms  of  a  private  life  to  die  vanity  of  graadenr ;  aad  re- 
jected the  first  offices  of  the  stal^  offered  to  him  by  the  moat 
powerful  ruler  on  earth,  who  was  also  his  most  intimate  fiMBsL 
In  his  Tiburttne  villa  Augustus  frequently  visited  him  9  jmd  in 
the  house  ^  Mseoenas  the  emperor  sought  oonaoiation  ewler 
the  aflUctions  of  sickness. 

Tucca  and  Varus,  both  poets  and  courtiers  of  Angsstos,  die 
intimate  companions  «f  Meosenas,  were  ^e  persona  who  mt  the 
recommendation  of  Viigil  tntrodiieed  Horaoa  to  the  ftimdahip 
<^  their  patron.  The  good  offices  of  the  lattmr  were  qcU-iMnaiy 
important  to  the  illustrious  poet,  who  had  embmned  the  party 
of  firatus  and  Caasius,  tor  which  oifiBBce  his  new  pvotectar  ftn^ 
cured  him  the  pardon  of  his  sovereign. 

Horaoe  made  use  «of  his  favour  with  these  great  men  to  re- 
establish his  fortunes ;  and  Mecaenns  gnve  him  m  nnaU  v^^ 
bttilt«n  the  banks  of  the  Anio.  In  tlias  retreat,  in  the  neigh*- 
bourhoodc '  hat  of  CatuUna,  fneed  fimn  all  his  cam  and  in 
the  eajoynite&t  of  a  voluptuous  vepoae,  he  eompoaed  his  tei* 
mortal  poems  ^^  eekbroted  the  praises  of  hid  benebcton. 

The  pro^vatity  of  Tivoli  demieased  at  the  deadi  of  thoae 
iUiustrious  persons  who  had  cnrriad  glory  and  pleasure  into  tUa 
fi>rtuaate  comer  of  the  learth.  QuintiMins  died  the  firat,  and 
dae  prince  of  lyric  poets  w^t4Mfier  his  desdi.  Soon  afterwards 
VirgS,  seeing  his  end  approaching,  i^pointed  Afl^natns^ 
Mecsenas,  and  some  of  Ids  other  Mends,  his  hntrs,  oatmnamh 
ing  dMm  to  commit  his  <livine  poem  to  die  flamea !  Honce, 
as  he  seemed  to  have  wished,  pveoeded  Ma  pvotecalai;  tn  dm 
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and  passed  there  the  remainder  of  his  days.    In  the  temple  of 
Hercules^  which  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  habitation^ 
he  administered  justice  to  his  subjects. 

^  The  Inhabitants  of  Tivoli  deplored  the  death  of  a  sovereign 
whose  almost  constant  presence  had  been  the  means  of  oarryinr 
Hfe^  and  prosperity,  and  riches  into  their  city.  They  delighted 
to  recal  the  memorv  of  this  prince  by  Inscriptions  on  monu* 
mental  stones;  and  they  raised  to  Li  via,  his  wife,  a  statue  in  the 
Ibram  of  Hercules. 

I  now  laid  a  plan  for  disposing  of  my  time  during  my  re* 
sidence  at  Tivoli,  and  I  resolved  on  several  excursions,  refilling 
however,  the  company  of  a  guide.  The  Cicerone  dlsenclianted 
me  at  Naples,  andl  dismissed  them  that  I  might  not  be  stunned 
by  their  impertinent  babble,  and  that  I  might  receive  answers 
only  when  I  put  questions.  I  was  just  on  the  point  of  com- 
mencing my  first  excursion  when  some  large  drops  of  rain  fell 
which  were  followed  up  by  a  long  succession  of  showers! 
When  it  rains  here  it  is  in  torrents. 

The  TVafrumtana  has  chased  away  the  showers,  and  the  dry 
leaves  rustle  as  it  blows.  The  ground  is  firm  again,  and  the 
vapours  which  obscured  the  atmosphere  have  disappeared,  and 
I  can  now  set  out  on  my  first  excursion.  I  hastened  to  the 
gate  of  San-Angelo  through  old  houses  built  on  the  ruins  of 
the  ma^pDiflcent  villa  of  Manlius  Vopiscus.  There  I  beheld  the 
road  of  the  Cascatelles,  a  delightful  route  running  along  the 
crown  of  a  hill,  which  extends  in  theshape  of  an  amphitheatre :  I 
perceived  through  the  olives  planted  on  the  declivity,  the  Anio, 
which  winds  along  and  dashes  itoelf  into  its  deep  and  flin^  bed. 
On  the  other  side  rise  immense  rocks,  and  the  temple  of  vesta; 
that  of  the  Sibyl,  and  a  portion  of  the  city,  crown  their  summit. 

The  most  remarkable  object  during  my  excursion  was  the 
grotto  of  Neptune,  which  almost  resembles  the  palace  of  that 
divinity.  Only  imagine  an  immense  rock  in  which  the  force 
of  the  waters  has  scooped  out  a  number  of  secret  channels 
through  which  torrents  burst  forth  to  mingle  in  the  gulph, 
where  their  murmurs  resound ;  they  fill  the  atmosphere  with 
their  spray ;  and  the  air  is  agitated  by  the  rapidity  of  their 
motion. 

The  sound  of  the  falling  waters,  repeated  by  the  echoes,  and 
varied  by  the  winds,  produces  a  singular  and  terrible  harmony, 
in  the  midst  of  which  the  human  voice,  the  sound  of  musical 
Instruments,  and  even  the  report  of  fire-arms  can  scarcely  be 
distinguish^,  and  which  appears  to  impose  silence  on  the  rest 
of  nature^  that  the  voice  of  the  gad  of  tempests  may  alone  be 

heard. 
At  the  bottom  of  these  precipices  scarce  any  other  creatures 
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are  seen  but  clouds  of  wild  pigeons^  which  build  their  nests  in 
the  crevices  of  the  rocks.  Accustomed  to  the  roaring*  of  the 
waters  they  dash  through  the  clouds  of  spray^  sometimes  dart- 
ing into  the  depths  of  the  grotto,  and  struggling  with  the 
current  of  air  which  seem  to  whirl  them  along. 

On  returning  to  the  city  I  heard  confused  cries^  rising  above 
the  voice  of  the  elements.    I  quickened  my  steps,  and  at  last 
distinguished,  amongst  others,  the  voice  of  a  woman  who  rent 
the  air  with  her  cries.    I  saw  the  summit  of  the  rocks  lined 
with  a  crowd  of  people,  running,  shouting,  and  answering 
each  other  with  every  sign  of  terror  and  anxiety.    I  followed 
to  the  verge  of  a  precipice  hanging  over  the  great  cascade, 
and  there  beheld  the  disfigured  body  of  a  young  man  who  had 
gone  out  in  the  morning  to  hunt  on  the  steep  banks  of  the 
river:   not  having  re-appeared  during  the .  day,  his  friends, 
anxious  for  his  safety,  sought  him  amongst  tne  moist  and 
dippery  rocks  of  Tivoli,  which  the  hunters  frequent,  regardless 
of  the  danger,  and  they  had  now  first  discovered  his  body,  sus- 
pended amongst  the  bushes  which  cloath  the  rocks  of  the  great 
cascade.    The  cry  of  dismay  spread  through  the  valley  till  it 
reached  the  mother  of  the  unfortunate  victim.    Fearful  of  the 
truth,  she  ran  in  agony  to  the  borders  of  the  precipice,  and, 
hanging  over  it,  she  was  only  prevented  by  force  fix>m  throw- 
ing herself  forwards.    In  the  mean  time  an  intrepid  hunter 
descended  by  means  of  ropes  to  the  spot  where  his  unfortunate 
companion  lay— a  lifeless  form  I  Whilst  they  were  diuwing:  them 
up  together  tbw  friends  of  the  miserable  mother  endeavoured 
to  remove  her  firom  the  spot ;  but  the  convulsive  movements 
which  affected  her  increased  to  an  alarming  degree.    They 
then  determined  to  bring  to  her  the  body  of  her  son.   A  heart- 
rending scene  which  I  shall  never  forget  ensued.   Afker  having 
bathed  the  corpse  with  tears,  and  loaded  it  with  caresses ;  aftCT 
having  attempted  to  warm  it  in  her  bosom,  she  was  .at  last  con- 
vinced of  the  reality  of  her  misery,  she  passionately  exclaimed 
"  He  is  dead  !  '*  and  fell  senseless  by  his  side.  * 


LETTER  VI. 


The  House  qf  CkituUm^Of  Horac&^EngUsh  Caricatures— 
Tfempfe  0/  Toss^^Musical  taste  of  the  ftaUans^Descrmiion 
of  the  Bums  of  the  Villa  Mriana— Rustics  playing  al  porco— 
Return  to  Rome^nUas  ofEste  and  of  Meccsms. 

^SlC"'^?.*  ^"^.^J^*^  W  t*^t  ^^  *i8  spot  stood  the  house  of 
UtuHus.    It  is  smgular  that  the  habitation  of  a  poet  like 
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CBtallus  should  have  become  the  retreat  of  austerity;  but  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  we  ought  generally  to  seek  for  the  traces 
of  the  ancient  villas  on  the  scite  of  the  convents.  If  there  ex- 
isted in  the  middle  ages  any  vast  and  magnificent,  but  half- 
ruined  building,  it  was  converted  into  a  church,  and  its  de- 
pendant buildings  became  the  habitations  of  the  ministers  of 
religion.  In  examining  thehouses  of  Pompeii,  or  in  reading 
the  description  of  an  ancient  villa,  we  perceive  the  most  faith- 
ful imitation  of  them  in  the  modem  monasteries.  The  courts, 
surrounded  by  porticoes  to  walk  in,  and  from  which  branch  the 
chambers  without  any  other  communication  between  them; 
the  basins  which  adorn  theni,  the  terraces  or  covered  galleries, 
the  oratories  in  the  gardens,  even  the  churches  with  the 
chapels  often  built  like  the  halls  of  baths,  all  offer  striking 
analogies  to  the  houses  of  the  ancients. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  a  situation  which  agrees  better  than  this 
with  the  idea  which  may  be  formed  of  the  habitation  of  Ca- 
tullus. In  digging  in  this  enclosure  very  beautifiil  pavements 
of  different  coloured  marbles  have  been  found^  and  a  cohunn 
on  which  was  sculptured  in  has  relief  figures  of  women  repre- 
senting the  muses,  or  the  graces:  Horace  was  the  neighbour 
of  Catullus.  I  arrived  at  the  dwelling  of  the  poet  by  a  very 
picturesque  path,  shaded  by  olive  and  chesnut-trees,  laurels, 
and  vines.  This  is,  no  doubt,  the  famous  Tihumi  lucuJum^ 
where,  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  three  immense  chesnut-trees  were 
seen,  older  even  than  Tibumus  who  founded  the  city.  Here 
also  rose  his  tomb  and  his  temple ;  for  the  people  of  Latium 
were  accustomed  to  reckon  their  founders  amongst  the  gods, 
and  to  raise  altars  to  them.  The  house  of  Horace  was  not  far 
off.  I  perceived  through  the  trees  a  little  convent,  built  of  the 
remains  of  other  structures,  in  a  most  picturesque  situation. 
I  had  no  further  to  go— I  stood  on  the  lands  of  the  friend  of 
Mecsenas !    (See  Plate  IV.) 

But  all  at  once  I  beheld  a  spectacle  which  surprised  and  en- 
chanted me,  and  even  made  me  forget  Horace,  his  house,  and 
his  verses.  It  was  the  CascaieUes!  I  had  already  beheld  with 
a  feeling  amounting  to  solemnity  this  river  precipitate  itself 
into  its  deep  and  rocky  bed;  I  now  beheld  it  dancing  in  its 
course  and  burning  in  the  rays  of  the  sun,  sometimes  conceal- 
ing itself,  then  re-appearing  and  bounding  to  the  bottom  of  the 
viJley,  through  veitlure  and  through  flowers.  {See  Plate  VL) 
It  is  in  the  morning  that  these  scenes  should  be  visited; — 
then  is  the  moment  of  inspiration  and  musing !  The  fresh 
sensations  of  the  mind  are  not  then  harassed  by  the  fatigue  of 
the  long  and  laborious  day;  they  have  found  tranquillity  in  the 
arms  of  sleep,  and  we  hasten  to  enjoy,  in  voluptuous  delirium^ 
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all  the  Acuities  of  the  imagination.  With  what  delight  did  I 
cast  myself  imder  the  shade  of  the  ancient  olive-trees,  wfak^  I 
was  willing  to  think  were  planted  by  the  hands  of  Horace^  or 
which  adorned  the  immense  possessions  of  Quintilius  Varus ! 

A  tradition,  common  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  Tivdli, 
points  out  the  foundations  of  the  little  convent  of  San-AnUmio 
as  the  scite  of  the  poet's  habitation.  Situalied  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Anio,  this  villa,  like  that  of  CatulluiS,  might  be  called 
either  Sabina,  or  Tiburtina,  according  to  what  Suetonius  says, 
who  places  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sacred  forest  of 
Tibur.  Though  Horace  boasted  of  his  poverty,  it  was  only  re- 
lative ;  he  possessed  a  house  in  Rome,  and  rents,  and  stewards, 
and  slaves :  he  did  not  consider  himself  rich,  but  enjoyed  that 
aurea  mediocritcut — that  happy  competence  equally  removed 
from  riches  and  from  poverty,  and  he  did  not  therefore  excite  the 
envy  of  his  opulent  neighbours.  The  steep  scite  which  the 
house  occupies  proves  that  it  was  not  spacious ;  a  garden,  sus- 
tained by  terraces,  stretched  nearly  to  the  borders  of  the  river, 
and  a  wood  of  chesnut-trees,  which  still  exist,  formed  a  shelter 
against  the  burning  heat  of  noon,  and  formed  a  walk  whidi 
might  be  compared,  said  the  poet,  to  the  delicious  groves  of 
Tarentum.  In  short,  this  enchanting  retreat  where  all  the 
pleasures  of  the  country  and  the  charms  of  study  might  be  en- 
joyed in  peace,  might  well  satisfy  the  wishes  of  a  heart  attached 
to  solitude  and  literature. 

From  the  modest  retreat  of  Horace,  1  turned  to  the  haughty 
habitation  of  Quintilius  Varus,  situated  in  front  of  diat  of  Me- 
csenas,  which  it  seemed  desirous  of  rivaling  in  magnificence ; 
this  villa  crowns  the  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  runs  the  Teve- 
rone :  on  the  other  side,  fronting  the  south,  extend  the  ruins  of 
the  palace  of  Mecsenas.  The  waters,  which  add  to  the  beauty 
of  the  scene,  lose  themselves  amongst  the  ruins,  and  again 
seek  the  light  through  the  crevices  of  the  walls  which  they 
undermine. 

Ancient  fortifications,  with  embattled  towers,  which  rival 
in  height  the  spires  of  Christian  churches,  and  the  edifices  of 
Tivoli,  are  disposed  with  a  sort  of  picturesque  symmetry  on  the 
table  summit  of  a  vast  acclivity,  whose  sides,  though  steep,  are 
covered  with  verdure.  On  every  little  shelf  where  the  industry 
of  man  could  convey  a  few  baskets  full  of  earth,  are  seen  firuit' 
trees  and  vines ;  even  the  peaks  of  the  rocks  are  cloathed  with 
moss  and  tufts  of  herbs,  the  verdure  of  which  is  nourished  by 
the  humid  mists  which  perpetually  surround  them*  The 
streams  flow  from  all  sides  with  more  or  less  abundance,  and 
they  are  converted  to  useful  purposes  in  turning  mills  for  the 
manu&cture  of  copper^  iron,  and  other  luiddes.    AJter  per- 


forming  these  ysefixl  services  they  escape  from  the  midst  of 
the  houses  and  trees,  and  embellish  the  country  with  the  effect 
of  their  innumerable  falls — producing  those  delicious  oascateUes 
which  form  the  delight  of  the  traveller,  and  the  despair  of  the 
landscape-painter.    Now  they  glide  from  rock  to  rock,  like 
silver  threads ;  now  they  separate  themselvesj  and  shine  like 
plates  of  metal — sometimes  confined  in  a  narrow  bed  they  are 
covered  with  foam  of  snow-like  whiteness:  but  how  can  even 
the  first  of  the  cascateliesj  so  abundant  and  so  beautiful,  be 
described  at  once  ?  Imagine  a  river  springing  from  many 
fountains  uniting  itself  in  one  bed,  and  dashing  headlong  in 
columns  of  unequal  size,  which  unite  as  they  descend,  and,  ere 
they  reach  the  bottom,  form  a  cloud  of  sparkling  spray ;  the 
waters  then  break  upon  pyramidal  rocks  resembling  in  their 
colours  that  beautiful  mineral  malachite :  there  the  vapours^ 
undergoing  a  metamorphosis,  are  converted  into  a  liquid  state, 
and,  swelhng  through  the  rocks,  burst  forth,  and  surmounting 
every  obstacle  which  opposed  their  course  towards  a  less 
rugged  channel,  they  gain  their  level,  and,  with  it,  their  former 
transparency  and  beauty. 

It  was  late  when  I  returned  to  Tivoli — my  dinner  was  spoiled 
and  my  wine  was  flat ;  but  every  thing  appeared  excellent  to 
me — I  had  visited  the  cascateUes  and  the  house  of  Horace ! 

The  bad  weather  has  detained  me  in  the  house ;  but  fortu- 
nately the  situation  is  extremely  picturesque,  and  furnishes  me» 
without  going  out  of  doors,  with  numerous  prospects.    I  also 
enjoy  another  source  of  amusement ;  the  walls  of  the  rooms 
are  covered  with  verses  and  sketches,  the  latter  frequently 
the  productions  of  good  artists,  who  have  wasted  an  hour  or 
two  m  thus  bestowing  entertainment  on  succeeding  travellers. 
The  English  artists  seem  to  have  carried  the  art  of  caricaturing 
to  the  highest  state  of  perfection :  one  of  them  has  latelv  or- 
namented the  whole  length  of  our  hosts  gallery  with  a  sketch 
of  the  pott'Osses  of  Tivoli ;  that  is  to  say,  he  has  represented 
all  the  incidents  of  an  excursion  from  hence  to  the  Villa 
Adriana.    I  lost  much  of  the  merit  of  this  pleasant  caricature, 
from  not  being  acquainted  with  the  pei*sons  (of  both  sexes) 
that  were  represented  in  great  variety,  and  extremely  well 
expressed ;  but,  independent  of  this,  the  sketch  of  the  long-eared 
coursers  was  most  excellent,  and  their  ridiculous  positions,  and 
the  other  laughable  incidents  which  often  take  place  in  large 
parties,  afforded  me  much  entertainment. 

The  following  day  the  heavens  grew  clear,  and  at  the  break 
of  day  I  set  off  with  one  of  the  sons  of  my  host  for  my  guide  s 
on  leaving  the  city  by  the  Porto  deUe  Colle  there  is  a  fme  river^ 

which  I  recommend  to  artists.     We  left  on  our  right  the 
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temple  of  To^^e^' which  ivy  and  climbing  plants  covered  witii 
their  foliage^  concealing  its  form^  and  giving  it  the  appear- 
ance of  a  verdant  arbour;  an  isolated  and  colossal  colunm 
marked  the  station  of  the  house  of  Meceenas ;  further  on  rose 
some  towers ;  as  fiur  as  the  eye  extended  there  was  a  beautifiil 
mingling  of  gardens  and  houses^  and  ruins^  shadowed  with 
cypress  and  pine  trees ;  at  the  bottom  the  elevated  summits  of 
Monticelli^  Montalbano,  and  San-Angelo  in  Capoccia,  which 
form  the  limit  of  the  Sabine  territory^  and  of  the  Campagna  of 
Rome,  seem  to  crown  the  plain,  through  which  the  Anio 
winds,  peaceably  reposing,  as  it  were,  from  the  fittigues  which 
it  has  experienced  in  the  rocky  passes  of  Tivoli. 

Hie  temple  of  Tosw  is  sicuated  in  the  garden  belonging  to 
the  canons  of  the  cathedral ;  its  form  is  circular,  and  it  is  in 
a  good  state  of  preservation ;  in  &ct,  it  is  not  known  to  what 
divinity  it  was  consecrated^  although  popular  tradition  has 
dedicated  it  to  the  goddess  who  presided  over  coughs.  It  is 
certainly  true  that  the  ancients  sometimes  erected  altars  to 
malevolent  deities,  to  propitiate  them,  and  to  protect  them- 
selves from  their  influence ;  Cicero  mentions  a  temple  con- 
secrated to  Fever ;  Pliny  speaks  of  the  temples  of  Misfortune 
and  Idleness;  perhaps,  however,  the  etymology  of  this 
denomination  may  have  arisen  in  another  manner.  The  desig- 
natiion  of  fisimilies  was  frequently  added  to  the  names  of  divini- 
ties as  Juno-CZaudia,  Fortuna-i?Iama;  may  not  this  temple 
have  been  dedicated  to  some  Venus- To^na,  or  Ceres- To«na  ? 
Fabretti  mentions  two  monuments  of  a  fietmily  of  that  name. 

As  we  proceeded  on  our  route,  we  traversed  woods  which 
shaded  a  soft  green  turf;  we  folded  little  brooks,  or  climbed 
small  hiUs  covered  with  myrtles,  sage,  and  rosemary.  The 
sun  which  fidls  direct  on  these  unsheltered  and  uncultivated 
spots,  alndost  bums  them,  rendering  the  odours  of  the  plants 
still  more  strong,  and  drinking  up  their  balsamic  emanations, 
which  rise  like  die  incense  of  gratitude  to  the  great  Creator. 
I  gave  way  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  and,  plunged  into  con- 
templative thought,  I  made  no  answers  but  in  monosyllables 
to  my  young  gukle;  and  he,  on  his  side,  withdrawing  himsell^ 
instigated  no  doubt  by  the  chaunting  of  the  birds,  began  gaily 
to  sing  those  beautifiil  airs  which  the  people  of  this  land  so 
much  delight  in,  and  the  melodious  simplicity  of  which  is 
truly  charming.  What  is  tliat  natural  taste  which  is  found 
only  in  Italy,  where  every  simple  villager,  every  child  that 
sings  is  accompanied  immediately  by  the  bye-standers  with 
such  taste  and  judgment  ?  In  joining  their  voices  the  same 
ur  is  continued,  not  in  the  same  tones,  but  with  the  melody 
of  different  parts.    Whence  does  that  tact  arise,  that  nice  and 
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delicate^  perception,  which  enables  them  to  catch  the  moit 
harmonious  notes,  and  to  reject  every  fidse  tone  f  They  Icnow 
not  the  rules  ot  music ;  they  are  ignorant  of  the  lowest  prin- 
ciples of  composition,  yet  they  form  combinations  which  indi- 
cate the  finest  skill,  and  seem  tiie  effect  of  a  sort  of  instinct. 

Without  experiencing  the  least  &tigue  firom  the  length  of 
the  way,  we  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  the  ancient  mansion  of 
a  powerful  emperor.  No  triumphal  arch,  no  succesuon  of 
porticos  were  left— a  simple  and  unomamented  door-way^ 
formed  of  two  pilasters  covered  with  plaster,  was  all  that  re- 
mained. As  I  entered  the  vast  indosure  of  the  Villa  Adriana, 
I  found  myself  surrounded  by  heaps  of  ruins  which  astonished 
me  by  their  immensity. 

The  proud  retreat  of  Adrian,  situated  about  three  miles  firom 
Tibur,  towards  the  south-west,  occupied,  in  a  line  of  nearly 
three  miles,  a  chain  of  hills  in  the  midst  of  a  winding  valley, 
bounded  by  rocks :  it  was  protected  towards  the  east  by  high 
mountains  crowned  with  thick  forests  $  and  on  the  opposite 
side  lay  the  numerous  monuments  strewed  along  the  plain  of 
Rome.  In  the  distance  the  seven  hills  of  the  eternal  city, 
covered  with  obelisks  and  temples,  rose  above  the  horizon, 
burning  with  the  setting  splendours  of  the  sun.  A  nearer 
view  of  the  villa  discovered  the  edifices  built  on  the  summits 
of  the  hills,  on  their  sides  or  at  their  base;  some  built  on  level 
ground,  some  raised  on  terraces,  and  some  constructed  under 
ground ;  tiiere  were  porticos,  gymnasiums,  theatres,  circuses, 
stadiums,  temples,  and  houses  mingled  with  gardens,  bowers, 
and  pieces  of  water.  This  vast  territory  contained  such  a  quan- 
tity of  monuments,  that  it  bade  ddSance  to  the  outrages  of 
time  and  man. 

Sallust,  'Horace,  and  Seneca,  complain  with  reason  of  the 
ruinous  magnificence  of  the  villas  of  their  time;  Adrian  sur- 
passed all  his  predecessors,  and  put  the  world  under  contri- 
bution for  embellishments  for  his  Tiburtine  Villa.  This  em- 
peror is  said  to  have  had  a  desire  of  constructing  in  this  place, 
imitations  of  all  the  most  celebrated  edifices  which  he  had 
admired  in  his  travels,  as  the  Lyceum,  the  Academy,  and  the 
Prytaneum  of  Athens.  Nay,  it  was  even  said  that  a  represen- 
tation of  the  infernal  kingdom  and  the  Elysian  fields  was  to  be 
seen  here.  One  cannot  doubt  the  truth  of  history,  when  one 
beholds  tiiese  monuments.  Though  explored  a  hundred  times, 
and  presenting  no  interest  but  to  painters  and  architects,  yet 
the  immense  space  which  is  covered,  the  thickness  and  solicHty 
of  the  walls,  the  precious  objects,  the  remains  of  which  crowd 
every  step,  the  very  considerable  number  of  statues,  bas- 
reliefe,  and  inscriptions,  which  have  been  discovered  in  this 
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placei  tnd  ewried  to  Rome,  to  enrich  the  mogeuiM  al 
add  to  thd  idea  which  we  have  formed  of  the  pow^ful  nag- 
■ifioence  and  dever^failiug  resources  of  the  monarch-peiyple. 
The  pfincipal  entrance  into  the  villa  looked  towarda  Ae 
bridge  of  Lucano^  and  the  Tiburtine  road ;  a  way^  die  i^ 
mains  of  which  are  still  seen,  led  to  it :  two  piles  of  masonry, 
distant  from  each  other  75  feet,  marie  the  entranoe-^they  rise 
on  the  border  of  the  road,  at  the  entrance  of  the  modem  en- 
ekware.  On  entering,  the  most  remarkable  object  which 
presents  itself  is  a  very  high  wall,  which  overiooks  the  PlAcile, 
a  double  portico  of  700  feet  in  height,  once  ornamented  in  all 
probability  with  paintings,  like  that  at  Athens,  and  supported 
on  each  side  by  the  wall  we  have  mentioned.  This  building 
IS  so  high,  that  it  casts  a  shade  at  almost  every  perkid  of  the 
day#  This  wall  was  Mtuated  between  two  squares  equally 
surrounded  with  porticoes ;  that  on  the  south  still  preserves 
the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  terminated  at  its  extremities  by 
flattened  arches.  In  the  centre  of  this  vast  court  there  rose 
some  low  walls,  which  formerly  supported  a  fountain,  if  we 
may  oredit  ttra«e  who  levelled  the  plaee,  in  order  to  plant  it 

with  vines« 

It  was  in  the  Paecile,  and  in  a  hall  which  yet  exiitBy  that 
Adrian  used  to  assemble  his  literary  friends,  and  wb^  be 
used  to  amuse  himself  in  listening  to,  or  disputing  with  them, 
according  to  the  Athenian  custom.  The  BMiBtheen,  or 
'  Library,  was  not  far  from  the  Psecile— nothing  remains  of  H 
but  the  wall,  in  which  there  are  25  niches. 

On  a  neighbouriag  hill  rises  a  magnificent  theatre  |  Srrng* 
ments  of  48  statues  have  been  discovered  here ;  tlie  rising 
seats  are  still  distinguishable,  and  the  proscenium  and  some 
other  parts  are  in  good  preservation  :  it  is  the  same  with  the 
other  ancient  theatre,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  Pbnq^cfi 
and  Herculaneum,  which  are  more  complete. 

Turning  to  the  south,  we  see  the  remains  of  the  porticoes 
which  led  to  the  baths ;  then  we  arrive  at  the  Academy  and 
the  Temple  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  which  was  ornamented 
with  columns  of  Parian  marble ;  not  far  frx>m  this,  in  the 
place  in  which  the  wild-beasts  were  confined,  there  were  dis- 
covered in  the  pontificate  of  Alexander  VL  tibe  statues  of  the 
nine  muses,  which  now  adorn  the  Royal  Museum  of  Paris. 
The  neighbouring  ground  is  covered  with  the  ruins  of  the 
buildings  which  formed  the  Academy,  habitations  mingled 
with  gardens  and  fountains  formed  by  conducting  thither  the 
waters  of  the  Marcia  and  the  Anio :  from  this  point  extends  a 
portico,  which  led  to  that  part  of  the  villa  called  the  Lyc< 
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a  buiUBiig  dcdieated  to  philosophical  etucUet,  where  a  grwp 
of  Pan  and  Syrinx  was  discovered. 

After  haTing  traversed  the  foundation  of  an  medmm  and  of 
the  bathSy  the  traveller  arrives  at  the  Cantopui,  one  of  tht 
most  beautiful  ornaments  of  the  place ;  here  part  of  the  valley 
had  been  shaped  so  as  to  contain  a  vast  sheet  of  waier^  where 
imiCationfi  of  jmval  combats  were  represented :  at  one  of  the 
extremities  lie  the  ruins  of  jbl  temple  in  the  form  of  a  shelly 
which  was  dedicated  to  Neptune,  who  was  called  Canopus  by 
the  Egyptians.  Here  also  the  statue  of  a  sea-horse,  one  of  the 
attributes  of  that  deity  was  discovered ;  and  also  a  consider«- 
able  quantity  of  figum  of  Egjrptian  divinities,  which  were 
conveyed  to  the  Museum  of  tfa^  Vaticim,  and  deposited  in  the 
haQ  called  on  that  account  Canopus.  In  proceeding  towank 
tiie  east  the  traveller  enters  another  valley,  which  is  supposed 
by  antiquarians  to  have  been  fashioned  faito  a  model  of  the 
dUicHMU  bowers  of  Tempft  and  the  Elysian  fields,  and  in  whieh 
wat  tlie^eotrance  to  the  infernal  regions. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  excavations  ornamented  wMh 
aeulMoies  and  paintings,  and  in  which  mysteries,  so  terrifying 
to  the  uninitiated,  were  celebrated,  were  formed  from  the 
qnvrtei^  whence  the  immense  piles  of  materials  used  in  the 
coostnietion  of  this  Tilla  were  drawn  i  the  entrances  are 
throQgli  three  apertures,  vdiich,  in  the  opinion  of  Pirro  Li* 
gorio,  mark  the  avenues  of  the  three-quarters  of  the  world— -> 
Ada  tawaids  die  East,  Africa  towards  the  west,  and  Europe 
Jowwpda  the  north  :  long  corridors,  forming  a  labyrinth,  led 
to  an  immease  cavern  filled  with  water,  where  the  thrones 
and  trBmnab  of  the  infernal  deities  were  seen.  The  Cnpta 
Porticw  was  a  grotto  formed  in  the  rock.     {See  Plate  iK.) 

Tsiwards  the  eovdi,  and  at  the  extremity  of  the  villa,  ex- 
the  rest  of  the  Piytaneum ;  it  was  composed  of  vast 
of  buflding,  where  the  emperor  lodged  ihe  sick  soldiers, 
his  ancient  companions  in  arms.  Here  were  the  grenaries, 
the  ceHaiB,  and  innumerable  other  magazines  for  all  sorts  of 
provisions.  Both  in  the  environs,  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
beaatifel  gardens,  rose  the  monuments  of  the  illustrious  persons 
who  died  in  the  villa.  Many  cinerary  urns  have  been  disoo- 
With  the  exceptions  above  mentioned,  the  vifla  only 
a  mass  of  ruins«  In  the  time,  indeed,  of  Pirro  Ligoriq, 
many  other  buildings  were  standing;  this  was  about  the 
15£0. 

I  quitted  these  interesting  scenes,  and  hastened  towards 
Borne.  'On  my  return  frum  the  villa,  I  passed  a  crowd  from 
wUdi  load  laughs  proceeded,  and  cries  <k  braro.  I  enquired 
tkm  wmms^  and  fband  that  they  were  eugiBigeA  In  4ie  game 
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al  poreOf  or  of  pigs.  Popular  amusements  generallj  resemble 
one  anoliier^  although  they  vary  according  to  the  country,  and 
the  maiineni  and  character  of  the  inhabitants.  There  are  aome 
games  which,  though  cruel  and  sanguinary,  are  tolerated  only 
on  account  of  the  address  and  courage  which  they  require.  It 
is  in  the  nature  of  man  to  prefer  games  in  which  some  personal 
danger  is  mingled.  But  it  is  shameful  for  man  to  amuse  him* 
self  with  the  suflSsrings  of  harmless  animals,  frequently  of  a 
timid  and  peaceable  natiure,  in  cold  blood;  and  without  dahgtf 
to  himself  exciting  them  to  fight  and  mutilate  one  another, 
and  then  enjoying  their  agony. 

The  game  which  I  have  just  mentioned  is  of  tiie  latter  wpe^ 
cies,  though  scarcely  more  ridiculous  tiian  cruel ;  and  it  Is  not 
without  risk  to  those  who  engage  in  it.  A  pig  is  the  subject 
and  the  victim  of  the  entertainment.  This  animal  is  adorned 
•with  ribbands  and  painted  with  various  colounf,  and  a  bell  is 
bung  round  its  neck.  The  object  of  the  game  is  to  pursue  and 
catch  him ;  and  this  is  very  difficult  for  the  perfonnm,  since 
they  can  neither  see  nor  walk.  Each  of  them  in  fai^  is  tied 
-up  in  a  sack  of  thick  sail  cloA,  which  is  tied  together  at  the 
top,  so  as  to  protect  the  person  inside  from  the  eflfect  of  blows. 
Two  apertures  are  left  for  the  arms,  which  are  left  completely 
at  liberty.  Muffled  up  in  this  strange  manner,  the  hunters  are 
placed  in  a  ring,  at  some  distance  from  one  another,  and  are 
armed  with  sticks,  ready,  when  the  pig  is  let  loose,  to  com- 
mence the  attack.  As  soon  as  the  ringing  of  the  bell  beti^ys 
the  situation  of  their  prey,  and  warns  them  of  its  approacl^ 
they  all  begin  to  leap  forwards,  for,  as  they  cannot  walk,  they 
are  obliged  to  use  tiiis  motion.  The  slightest  obstacle,  and 
tiie  least  shock,  trip  them  np ;  much  of  the  sport  consists  in 
their  endeavours  to  overthrow  one  another.  The  terrified 
animal,  scared  by  the  cries  of  the  crowd,  runs  awkwardly 
about,  endeavouring  to  escape  firom  its  enemies.  It  flies  from 
one  and  meets  with  another,  running  against  him  and  knocking 
him  down ; — ^then  it  makes  a  new  attempt  to  pierce  the  crowd 
of  spectators,  which  drives  it  back  into  the  circle,  beneath  the 
sticks  of  its  pursuers :  at  the  sound  of  the  bell,  the  weapons 
again  descend,  frequently  on  the  shoulders  of  the  other  oouh 
batants.  The  animal  becomes  the  property  of  him  who  seizes 
or  disables  it.  The  conqueror  generally  invites  his  companions 
to  feast  on  the  fruits  of  his  triumph. 

In  re-entering  this  city,  two  objects  of  great  interest,  and 
which  form  good  proofe  of  the  taste  both  of  the  ancients  and 
modems,  the  villas  of  Mecsenas  and  Este,  (See  plate  VIIT.J  claim 
from  the  traveller  a  more  than  ordinary  attention.  It  is  nedes- 
aary  to  call  up  every  power  of  tiie  judgment  and  imagioatioiiy 
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to  farm  an  mccurate  idea  of  the  former.  The  latter^  belter 
preserved,  is«yet  nothing  more  than  the  shadow,  as  it  were, 
of  what  it  was  in  the  time  when  this  &mily,  now  extinct, 
flourishedr-a'  fiunily  which  has  gained  an  immortal  name  in 
the  verses  of  Ariosto.  The  long  terraces,  the  elegant  porticoes, 
the  refreshing  grottoes,  are  solitary  and  silent.  The  stillness 
of  the  gardens  is  only  broken  by  the  rustling  of  the  leaves; 
and  the  light  murmurs  of  the  waters,  which,  formerly  subjected 
to  the  tortures  of  art,  rose  in  jets,  or  fell  in  cascades,  upon  beds 
<if  madrepore,  ci  mother-of-pearl,  and  of  shells.  Now,  aban- 
doned to  the  beautiful  wildness  of  natdre,  they  wind  through 
the  unequal  plmn,  or  amidst  the  trees,  to  the  beds  which  they 
have  lEbrmed  for  themselves  in  the  hollows  of  the  valley.  The 
hucury  of  Nature  has  replaced  the  haughty  vanity  of  the  former 
proprietors.  Whilst  the  marbles  are  sinking  in  decay,  the 
enormous  cypresses  which  adorn  the  garden  continue  to  in- 
crease, till  their  lofty  heads  seem  searching  in  the  clouds  the 
bolt  w^h  has  often  blasted  their  form  and  their  beauty. 
Hme,  tTC  great  vanquisher,  has  already  begun  to  leave  in  these 
places  the  traces  of  his  power,  which  are  so  cruelly  visible  in 
the  viUa  of  Mecsenas. 

Mecsenas  knew  how  to  make  a  noble  and  generous  use  of 
life  and  riches.  The  Society  which  he  enjoyed,  composed  of 
Augustus,  of  Horace,  and  of  Virgil,  and  indeed  of  all  the  most 
celebrated  men  of  his  time,  rendered  his  life  truly  pleasing  to 
him.  The  beauty  of  the  situation  of  this  villa,  the  variety  of 
vast  and  splendid  edifices,  the  refined  distribution  of  the 
interior  apartments,  and  the  objects  of  curiosity  which  were 
collected  in  this  place,  attracted  hither  all  the  luxurious  in- 
habitMits  of  Rome.  The  grandeur  of  style  observable  in  these 
ruins,  and  their  vastness,  recal  the  memory  of  their  former 
gnmtness,  and  excite  sentiments  of  admiration  for  them,  even 
in  dieir  present  state  of  decay. 

They  were  described  by  Pirro  Ligorio,  at  a  time  when  they 
existed  in  a  more  perfect  state.  But  the  many  vicissitudes 
which  this  edifice,  dedicated  to  delight,  has  suffered  in  the 
lapse  of  ages,  have  despoiled  it  of  the  most  of  its  beauties. 
Scarcely  a  trace  remains  of  the  puntings,  and  the  sculptured 
omamdlts  have  all  disappeared.  How  different  now  is  this 
habitation  from  what  it  was  when  the  minister  and  favourite 
of  Augustus  fled  to  this  retreat,  in  search  of  that  repose  and 
dumber  which  so  obstinately  refused  to  shed  its  influence  on 
his  eye-lids.  Yet  the  murmurs  of  the  waters,  which  as  they 
'  flowed,  refireshcxi  the  dclightfiil  sojourn^  and  fell  from  various 
cascades  |  musicians  placed  at  a  certain  distance  firom  the  bed- 
chambers 9o  that  the  harmonious  sounds  of  instruments  and 
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voices,  bore  only  to  the  ear  murmvi^  whieh  InTited  to  ileep; 
all  the  resources  which  riches  can  lavish  on  their  master^  ooi^ 
not  calm  the  trouble  of  his  soul  and  the  inquietude  of  his  spirit. 
The  very  appearance  of  these  ruins  tells  their  ancient  mag- 
nificence. They  rose  pile  above  pile  in  retreating  gruidciir, 
and  the  loftier  buildings  were  reached  by  means  of  flights  of 
steps  umamented  with  grottos^  from  whence  flowed  fountains 
of  waters.  The  peculiar  residence  of  Mecnnas^  surrounded 
with  innumerable  porticoes  and  gardens,  like  a  high  towvT, 
commanded  a  view  of  all  the  town  of  Tibur  and  its  enviioasy 
and  could  easily  be  perceived  by  the  inhabitants  of  Room: 
and  even  at  this  day,  when  we  see,  rising  from  the  grson  suiii- 
mits  of  the  rocks  which  impend  above  the  stream,  two  pra- 
digious  ranges  of  arcades^  built  in  a  npble  and  impressive  style 
of  architecture^  we  are  struck  with  admiration  of  this  edifiot, 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  relics  of  an  age  fertile  in  tlie 
productions  of  genius  and  splendour. 

LETTER  VII. 


SU  fetev^9--VvBm  ifth$  Pontiff— ETistory  qf  Moioic  Paintmg^ 
i^^ViUas  of  the  /laMn#--l/i«ir  Garden^-'-4be  ViUa  Boitgheit^ 

It  is  impoaable  to  enter  the  eathedral  of  St«  Peter  witboitt 
experiencing  a  sentiment  of  respect  which  pyodnocs  ewe  sod 
silence.  This  ia^  in  &ct,  the  first  and  most  eelebiated  ten^ 
in  Christendom.  It  is  the  sanctuary  of  devotion^  tlie  scene  ef 
the  most  solemn  ceremonies.  As  I  slowly  gased  on  die  details 
of  this  vast  edifice,  and  as  my  thoughts  were  employed  willi  eqntf 
surprize  and  admiration  on  the  astonishing  oljgects  whidi  envi- 
roned me,  my  attention  was  attracted  by  a  se«e>  most  ampk , 
vet  most  impressive,  the  lively  memory  of  which  brings  It  new 
before  my  eyes.  I  saw,  slowly  advancing  in  the  nudst  ef  a 
crowd  which  fell  prostrate  at  bis  feet,  a  venerable  old  man. 
His  finely  shaped  head  was  covered  with  white  kicks,  aad 
kindness  and  calmness  were  expressed  in  his  countenance.  I 
beheld  the  floating  of  his  long  wlute  robe^  and^  though  devoid 
of  every  ornament,  I  recognized  the  sovereign  Pontiff.  The 
deepest  silence  reigned  around  lum^-^Advaaeing  alone  to  <be 
middle  of  the  nav^  he  knelt  down~and,  piMrate  on  the 
marble  pavem^ut,  he  humUiated  himself  before  the  saaeloary, 
oopfound^  aad  mingled  with  the  other  wotsUpperi*    IJmie 


f        silica  seen  bim  tinder  ft  iliagtilfieent  canopyi  erowned  with  ttie 

I         triple  tiara^  and  envin>ned  With  all  the  pomp  of  sovereignty  % 

I         but  to  me  he  appeared  flu*  more  great  when,  lonely,  bending 

I         over  a  tomb,  and  plunged  in  deep  meditation,  he  prayed  for 

\         the  peace  and  safety  of  the  human  race.  His  humility  elevated 

I         him  in  my  eyes:    he  then  appeared  a  worthy  successor  of 

I         St  Peter,  a  fit  pastor  for  the  Christian  world^his  lowly  aiti- 

I         tude  inspired  more  respect  in  my  bosom  than  if  I  had  seen  him 

I         oflSciating  at  the  most  gorgeous  ceremonies. 

I  A  picture  of  another  kind^  yet  no  less  interesting  to  me,  now 

I         engaged  my  attention^^the  sublime  representation  of  the  trans^ 

figuration  of  Christ.    I  know  not  whether  it  was  accident,  or 

the  oonsequence  of  the  ingenious  mode  in  which  this  Mosaic 

was  placed,— 4>ut  a  sunbeam  shed  its  light  on  the  Gloryi  while 

the  rest  of  the  composition  was  ia  a  soft  and  harmonious  demi«> 

tint.    The  appearance  of  this  inimitable  painting,  for  it  must 

be  called  so;   the  sanctfw  of  the  place  |  the  religious  silence, 

succeeded  by  the  swell  ot  harmonious  voices  which  rolled  idong 

the  vaulted  roofi  $  the  whole  scene  ended  so  truly  imposing, 

left  such  traces  in  my  mind,  that  I  doubt  whether  the  sublime 

oiteinal*  could  give  rise  to  similar  sensations. 

Some  observations  on  the  art  of  Mosaic  painting  will  not  be 
Impertinent  in  this  place.  This  art,  which  consists  in  uniting 
small  pieces  of  various  coloured  marbles,  so  as  the  surface  may 
have  the  effect  of  a  painting,  was  discovered  by  an  artist,  whoise 
industry  Pliny  qualifies  with  the  term  of  knpirtunHm  tngaiaum. 
The  invention  is  most  probably  due  to  the  Pereians,  fix>m  whom 
it  passed  to  the  Assyrians,  and  thence  to  the  Greeks ;  it  was 
not  practised  at  Rome  till  the  later  years  of  the  republic,  when 
works  of  this  kind  were  introduced  from  Persia,  Numidia) 
Phrygia,  and  Egypt,  and  raised  amongst  the  Romans  a  desire 
of  imitation.  Accordingly,  marbles  were  collected  from  various 
countries,  and  a  school  of  Greek  artists  established  at  Rome» 
Hie  art  was  at  length  gradually  naturalised  in  that  city,  and 
was  carried  to  great  perfection  under  the  emperor  Adrian,  who 
was  much  attached  to  it;  and  the  relics  of  Mosaics,  which 
have  been  found  in  our  time  in  the  villa  of  that  emperor,  do 
not  belie  the  pompous  descriptions  which  StaUus  has  left  us.  4 
The  art  continued  in  great  esteem  during  the  two  firet  ages 
of  the  empire ;  but  under  Septimus  Severus,  with  the  other 
*  arts,  it  also  began  to  decline.  Still,  in  Italy,  they  worked  in 
Mosaic  under  Gallienus,  Aurelian,  and  their  successors.  The 
6oths,  who  sometimes  imitated  the  Romans  in  their  protection 
of  the  fine  arts,  professed  some  esteem  for  Mosaic  painting ; 

»^^— — — — i— III.    ■     ■■■■>ii      w^.    i»^    ■«iiM   —lip.  Wiw Mi^  I  ■!■■■■         I        t-^^mmmmmm^ 

•  TWft  potttia  iMiA  beta  csnriod  tp  teiB*    Ths  oof^y  is  ia  Mofsic  woik.  j  ^ 
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and  Theodoric^  when  he  became  King  of  Italy,  caused  a  pave- 
ment to  be  worked  at  Santa  Maria,  in  CosmediUf  at  Raveniia* 
The  Goths  seem  to  me  to  have  been  unreasonably  accused  of 
destroying  the  monuments  of  art :  that  destruction  should  be 
attributed  to  other  causes ;  but  a  dissertation  on  this  subject 
would  detain  me  too  long. 

In  the  sixth  century  the  working  in  Mosaic  was  much  prac- 
tised at  Constantinople,  and  was  patronized  by  Justinian.  By 
the  orders  of  that  prince,  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia  was  orna- 
mented with  paintings  of  this  kind,  which  were  rather  distin- 
fished  for  the  selection  and  richness  of  the  materials,  than 
mr  the  purity  of  the  design.  It  was  at  this  period  that  the 
custom  of  executing  paintings  and  Mosaics  on  a  gold  ground 
was  introduced,  a  custom  continued  to  our  days  in  the  churches 
of  the  modem  Greeks.  From  the  aeVenth  to  the  tenth  century, 
the  art  of  Mosaic  painting  was  promoted  by  various  ponti£&; 
but,  at  the  latter  period,  this,  with  the  other  arts,  suffered  so 
much  neglect,  that  the  abbot  of  Monte  Cassino,  wishing  to 
have  some  designs  executed  in  it,  was  compelled  to  procure 
artists  from  Constantinople.  From  this  period,  few  Mosaics 
were  painted  in  Italy  till  the  fourteenth  century,  when  Venice 
became  the  true  school  of  the  art.  Andrea  Tiufi,  a  Florentine, 
having  been  instructed  by  ApoUonius,  a  Greek,  established  a 
school  for  Mosaic  painting  in  Florence,  in  which  Gaddo  Gaddi^ 
Vicino  de  Pisa,  and  many  others  were  instructed. 

This  art  was  in  great  request  at  Rome,  under  the  pontificate 
of  Benedict  XII. ;  and  to  the  talents  of  Giotto,  aided  by  Simone 
"  Memmi,  and  by  Piero  Cavallini,  we  owe  the  celebrated  picture 
of  the  bark  of  St.  Peter  agitated  by  the  waves.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Ghirlandajo  completed,  at  Flo- 
rence, a  magnificent  Mosaic,  composed  of  cubical  pieces  of 
stained  glass,  which  procured  him  much  fame.  As  de»gn 
grew  more  perfect,  the  works  in  Mosaic  became  less  stiff  in 
their  contour,  and  the  colouring  was  better  understood.  Titian 
perfected  the  art,  when  he  had  the  direction  of  the  decoration 
of  St.  Mark's,  by  causing  imitations  in  Mosaic  of  his  own  im- 
mortal puntings  to  be  executed.  Under  Clement  VIU.  it  was 
determined  to  ornament  the  church  of  St.  Peter  with  paintings; 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  humidity  of  the  place.  Mosaics  were 

? referred;  the  ablest  artists  were  engaged  Cigoli,  Passignano, 
anni,  &c.  It  is  impossible  in  this  pUtce  to  give  a  detailed 
account  of  these  productions :  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say,  that 
some  of  the  finest  works  of  Domenichino,  Guercino,  and  Pous> 
sin,  were  imitated  in  the  most  durable  materials.  The  Trans- 
figuration, after  Rafiaelle,  executed  by  the  orders  Clement  XII. 
is  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  the  modem  school  of 
Mosaic  painting. 
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We  shall  now  give  a  succinct  idea  of  the  mechanical  part  of 
this  art  as  it  is  practised  at  Rome.  The  fragments  of  marble^ 
coloured  glass,  or  stones,  which  are  made  use  of,  vary  in  size. 
They  are  square,  triangular,  or  lozenge-shaped;  or,  rather, 
they  take  every  angular  form  which  allows  of  their  suiting  the 
purposes  of  the  artist  in  the  contour  of  design,  and  at  the  same 
time  enables  him  to  join  them  without  leaving  the  least 
interval.  There  are  various  ways  of  shaping  these  fragments; 
and,  after  they  are  cut  into  prisms  or  cubes,  they  are  £sposed 
in  order,  according  to  the  different  shades  of  colour.  The 
artist  then  selects  as  many  of  these  as  he  imagines  will  furnish 
him  with  a  day's  work ;  and  he.  prepares  a  ground  of  plaster^ 
formed  of  chalk  and  marble  powder  mixed  with  gum*adraganl 
and  the  white  of  eggs.  The  stucco  thus  prepared  is  spread 
very  thick  on  the  walls,  where  it  remains  fresh  and  moist, 
sometimes  for  three  or  four  days;  and  it  is  occasionally 
moistened  with  damp  linen.  The  artist  chalks  on  this  plaster 
the  outline  of  his  design  after  his  sketch,  then  with  a  pair  of 
fine  pincers  he  takes  the  small  squares  of  glass  and  inserts  them 
in  the  stucco,  arranging  them  one  after  another  so  as  to  give 
the  lights  and  shades  and  the  various  tints.  In  this  he  follows 
the  design  which  he  has  under  his  eye,  taking  care  to  leave  no 
opening  between  the  pieces,*  and  placing  them  all  equal  and 
at  the  same  height.  At  length,  by  continuing  this  process,  and 
polishing  the  surface  with  very  fine  sand  and  water,  the  artist 
completes  his  labours. 

As  my  object  is  peculiarly  to  recommend  the  application  of 
Mosaic  work  to  splendid  and  magnificent  subjects  of  decoration^ 
I  shall  only  add,  that  the  modems  appear  to  have  surpassed 
the  ancients  in  this  art,  at  least  in  the  immense  proportion  of 
some  of  their  works.  There  is  no  ancient  monument  of  this 
kind  which  can  be  compared  in  richness  to  the  chivch  of 
St.  Peter,  where  twelve  or  fifteen  of  these  large  compositions 
which  I  have  mentioned  may  be  seen.  The  vast  cupola  and 
the  lantern  are  also  magnificently  ornamented  with  Mosaics. 

There  is  also  another  process,  derived,  no  doubt,  fix>m  the 
same  idea  of  durability;  the  origin  and  history  of  which  are 
curious  and  little  known.  I  mean  the  terra  inveiriata  and  the 
majolica,  which  have  given  rise  to  the  painting  on  enamel  and 
porcelain,  and  perhaps  also  to  the  staining  of  glass.  But 
enough  at  present  of  the  arts. 

Rome  presents  so  many  interesting  objects  to  the  traveller, 
that  an  age  would  be  necessary  to  see  and  describe  them.  The 
Vatican  alone  would  fill  volumes.  I  find  myself  unable  to  dwell 
for  a  long  time  together  on  the  same  object.  Notw'  ii- 
standing  winter,  the  coimtry  offers  manv  charms ;  and  tl    se 
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are  most  delightful  when,  surrounded  hy  hills  Whose  sumniits 
are  white  with  snows,  we  hreathe  all  the  sweetness  of  Uie 
spring-tide ;  and,  though  the  verdure  be  less  fresh  than  at  that 
beautifiil  season,  we  scarce  lack  anything  of  the  charms  of  th^ 
country. 

Yet  it  was  with  regret  that  I  turned  from  the  ihagnificetit 
galleries,  even  though  it  was  to  wander  in  the  laurel  Hiades  of 
the  Villa  Medicisj  or  imder  the  verdant  chesnut  trees  and  pines 
of  the  Borghese  gardens.  These  delicious  spots  where  Nature 
and  Art  have  united  to  produce  beauty,  are  my  delight. — ^There 
I  read,  I  draw,  and  I  meditate;  and,  although  alone,  I  am 
never  tired  of  my  occupation. — ^There  I  never  experience 
either  the  wild  elevation  of  joy,  nor  the  dejection  of  oeep  sor- 
row ;  but  that  peaceable  contentment  of  soul,  arisifa^  jrom  die 
calmness  of  the  passions,  and  the  absence  of  worldly  businesit, 
which  permits  me  to  give  myself  up  to  the  sweet  arid  tranquil 
pleasures  which  a  liberal  cultivation  of  the  arts  induces. 

The  name  of  FtUa,  which  the  French,  by  a  periohrasis,  trans- 
late maxMon  de  plaisanccj  awakens  in  the  mind  iaeas  of  peace, 
grandeur,  prosperity,  and  pleasure.  In  fact,  these  little  palaces, 
built  in  picturesque  situations,  can  only  be  inhabited  with  ease 
and  security  in  nations  where  the  country  is  peaceable  and 
the  towns  flourishing.  Thus  amongst  the  ancient  Greeks,  who 
Were  always  at  war  with  one  another,  and  perpetually  menaced 
with  foreign  incursions,  the  husbandmen  were  forced  to  shut 
themselves  up  in  the  cities,  seeking  within  their  walls  a  Shelter 
for  their  fortunes,  their  liberty,  and  their  lives,  and  edifices  of 
this  kind  were|completely  unknown.  It  was  the  same  among  the 
Romans,  till  the  time  of  Augustus,  when  that  powerfiil  people 
had  repelled  the  waves  of  war  from  their  shores.  Then  the 
plain  of  Rome,  the  borders  of  Campania,  and  the  margins  of 
the  lakes  of  Lombardy,  became  covered  with  those  charming 
habitations  which,  for  a  part  of  the  year,  afforded  a  retreat  to 
the  illustrious  Romans.  Tliis  luxury  was  carried  to  such  an 
excess,  that  the  Ciceros,  the  Mecaenases,  and  the  PUnies,  could 
travel  over  almost  the  whole  of  Italy,  from  the  capital  to  the 
confines  of  Apulia,  without,  as  it  were,  quitting  their  own  pro- 
perty ;  for,  during  the  whole  route,  they  rested  at  their  own 
villas  or  houses,  which  supplied  them  and  their  suite, 
frequently  very  numerous,  with  every  thing  which  was  either 
necessary  or  agreeable.  In  fact,  these  journeys,  where  every 
thing  which  pride  or  luxury  could  require  was  foiind,  were 
converted  into  parties  of  pleasure. 

Amongst  the  moderns  none  but  sovereigns  can  travel  in  this 
&     le.    One  is  surprised  to  think  how  a  simple  Roman  kdieht 

rpassed  in  this  respect  some  of  the  greatest  monarchs  of 

ntiquity,  and  even  many  of  the  sorereigns  of  our  own  day 
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The  wars,  of  which  Italy  became  the  theatre,  during  the 
convulsions  of  th^FTiower  Empire,  soon  swept  away  these  de- 
licious villas  of  which  scarce  anything  but  disfigured  ruins 
remained;  and  it  was  not  till  the  e[>och  of  the  restoration  of 
the  arts  and  of  peace  that  great  men  began  to  imitate  in  the 
disposition  of  their  villas  the  example  of  the  ancients.  In  this 
tlie  French  were  very  late,  and  it  was  not  till  the  age  of 
Ix>uis  XrV.  that  we  saw  any  royal  edifices,  or  castles^  worthy 
of  the  name. 

The  villas  of  the  Italians  have  served  as  a  model  for  all 
Europe,  Celebrated  by  poets,  and  admired  by  travellers,  they 
well  deserve  a  faithful  graphic  representation:  and  yet  to  this 
day  there  is  scarcely  a  single  work  which  gives  a  tolerable  idea 
of  these  edifices. 

Jiispoaed  in  the  best  manner  for  effect,  the  builders  have 
taken  advantage,  with  admirable  address,  of  the  nature  of  the 
situation,  and  the  position  in  which  frequently  they  have  been 
obliged  to  build ;  their  gardens,  above  all,  have  a  fairy-like 
appearance  which  is  rarely  found  elsewhere,  and  which  re- 
sults less  fit>m  the  wildness  with  which  they  aflect  to  imitate 
nature,  than  from  a  sort  of  regularity  which  harmonises  with 
the  decorations  and  the  architectural  effect.  The  gardens  of 
the  Tuilleries  perhaps  convey  *the  best  idea  of  their  ItaQan 
prototypes. 

It  may  perhaps  appear  extraordinary,  that,  in  a  country 
which  naturally  presents  such  a  variety  of  beautiful  walks, 
the  forms  of  regidar  gardens  should  have  been  adopted ;  but 
this  surprise  will  probably  cease  when  we  reflect,  that  all 
these  natural  beauties  are  the  property  of  every  peasant  who 
can  feast  his  eyes  on  the  variety  of  woods,  and  hills,  and 
brooks,  and  cottages,  and  ruins,  which  form  the  elements  of 
English  gardening.  But  this  prospect,  which  is  so  common 
In  Italy,  on  that  very  account  possesses  no  attractions  for  the 
gteat  and  the  rich ;  they  esteem  it  necessary  that  nature 
Should  present  to  their  eyes  a  new,  an  imposing,  and  a  singular 
appearance.  Thus  they  plant  in  lines,  and  trail  their  trees 
in  a  thousand  different  rorms;  they  imprison  their  streams 
in  narrow  channels,  force  them  to  spout  into  the  air,  and  to 
ibll  down  precipices  in  symmetric  cascades. 

In  this  the  modem  Italians  only  follow  the  example  of  their 
ancestors ;  the  art  was  restored  by  the  Medici,  as  fevourable 
to  the  decoration  of  the  brilliant  fetes  with  which  they  wished 
t6  amuse  their  fellow-citizens;  in  their  sumptuous  gardens 
liiature  was  subjected  to  the  rules  of  art ;  the  brilliant  fictions 
of  the  poets  were  realised,  and  every  sense,  flattered  and  de- 
^htedy  held  the  imagination  in  continued  enchantment. 
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It  may  be  objected,  it  is  true,  that  all  these  effects  are  fisklse 
and  that  nature  here  is  entirely  factitious;  that  the  long 
wedge-shaped  alleys,  the  forced  fountains,  the  well-assorted 
flowers  enclosed  in  regular  compartments,  and  all  these  ob- 
jects so  symmetrically  repeated,  only  fiettigue  by  their  length, 
and  speak  little  to  the  mind,  and  still  less  to  the  heart ;  but, 
in  fact,  the  only  object  is  to  amuse  the  senses,  to  excite  asto- 
nishment and  admiration,  and  to  make  a  royal  habitation  har- 
monize with  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  a  court ;  and  this  is 
besides  the  true  mode  of  laying  out  a  public  garden,  where 
people  walk  less  for  the  sake  of  solitude,  than  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  pleasing  society,  and  where  it  is  so  frequently  the 
object  of  every  one  to  shine. 

The  citizen,  to  be  sure,  fatigued  with  town-pleasures,  may 
convert  his  little  garden  to  the  English  model ;  he  may  make 
mountains  scarce  comparable  to  American  ant-hills ;  vallies  a 
few  feet  long;  and  he  may  now  and  then  pump  a  respectable 
stream  which  shall  flow  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour. 

The  passionate  lovers  of  the  true  beauties  of  nature,  will 
pardon  these  observations  on  the  contemptible  imitations 
which  outrage  their  model,  and  will  prefer  in  many  situations 
the  monotonous  uniformity  of  our  old  French  gardens,  to 
those  which  are  laid  out  in  what  is  called  the  English 
style ;  it  is  true,  that  very  regular  plantations  are  &r  finom 
pleasing;  the  Italians  have  perceived  this,  and  they  have 
stopped  at  a  point  when  the  deformity  becomes  monstrous. 
It  is  a  correct  remark,  that  the  gardens  of  Italy  present  all 
the  variety  and  picturesque  effect  of  modem  garaens,  without 
any  of  their  monotony  or  puerile  simplicity ;  they  are  planted 
regularly  round  the  houses,  and,  by  a  skilfully  managed  pro- 
gression as  they  recede,  they  mingle  with  the  sylvan  appear- 
ance of  the  country ;  they  do  not,  as  amongst  us,  endeavour 
to  make  a  fine  situation  of  a  garden  ;  but  they  make  the  gar- 
den in  a  fine  situation ;  art  follows  nature,  and  does  not  strive 
to  create  it ;  even  in  the  least  thing,  the  traces  of  geniusi,  the 
refinement  •f  good  taste,  and  the  decorum  of  art,  are  percep- 
tible in  this  country.  Frequently  we  see  architecture,  sculp- 
ture, and  painting,  all  directed  by  one  mind,  often  executed 
by  the  same  hand,  concurring  to  produce  a  general  efiecl^  and 
by  their  perfect  harmony  a  most  delightful  agreement  of  parts. 
In  fact,  tnese  gardens  give  the  best  idea  of  the  boasted  villas 
of  the  ancients,  and  nothing  probably  better  resembles  the 
habitations  of  Lucullus,  the  gardens  of  Sallust,  and  the  re- 
treats of  Cicero  and  of  Pliny,  than  the  Ville  Albani,  Panfili, 
Aldobrandini,  and  Borghese;  the  latter  more  especially,  which 
is  the  constant  boundary  of  my  walks,  well  supplies  the  place 
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of  the  villa  of  Pompey  the  Great^  which  was  sitnated  in  this 
place,  and  which  that  celebrated  general  bought  in  the  year 
of  Rome  692,  under  the  name  of  his  freedman  Demetrius 
Liberius,  with  the  produce  of  the  riches  which  he  had  ac- 
quired in  his  wars  with  the  Armenians,  the  Parthians,  and  the 
Assyrians^  and  in  his  triumph  over  Mithridates. 

This  vast  piece  of  land,  which  extended  over  all  Mount  Pin- 
cius,  contained  large  ganiens  of  unequal  ground,  ornamented 
with  fountains  and  other  superb  buildings:  though  now  of 
less  extent,  it  contains  nearly  as  many  objects  of  curiosity  as 
formerly.  The  mode  in  which  they  are  distributed  is  fiill  of 
taste,  and  might  serve  for  a  model. 

The  inequality  of  the  land  is  taken  advantage  of  in  order 
to  produce  the  most  extraordinary  effects,  one  of  which  sur- 
prises the  beholder  the  more  as  it  is  rarely  met  with ;  it  is  a 
lake  suspended,  as  it  were,  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain :  the 
waters  are  carried  there  at  a  great  expense,  but  then  they 
give  life  to  these  beautiful  gardens.  They  rush  from  the  top  of 
a  rock  filling  the  urns  of  many  sculptured  nymphs,  and  at 
last,  flowing  round  a  temple  consecrated  to  Esculapius,  this 
irregular  lake  is  surrounded  by  magnificent  trees,  such  as 
chesnut  trees,  laurels,  weeping-willows,  and  also  with  fitigrant 
shrubs,  the  trembling  and  dome-shaped  foliage  of  which  is 
reflected  in  the  waters  which  it  darkens. 

During  those  beautiful  nights,  the  calmness  and  freshness  of 
which  are  so  much  prized  in  Italy,  this  temple  and  these 
cascades  are  sometimes  illuminated  in  an  ingenious  and  pleas- 
ing manner.  Elegant  boats  shoot  along  the  borders  of  the 
lake,  or  linger  under  the  flowery  bowers ;  bands  of  musicians, 
distributed  here  and  there,  make  the  scene  echo  with  the  sub- 
lime notes  of  Paesiello  and  of  Cimorosa,  whUe  select  com- 
panies wander  amid  the  enchanting  arbours,  or  form  them- 
selves into  parties  for  dancing. 

These  beautifiil  gardens  in  every  part  offer  some  object  of 
interest ;  little  edifices  appropriated  to  various  uses  are  scat* 
tered  throughout^-here  rises  a  chapel  in  the  middle  of  a 
quincunx ;  there  extend  the  ruins  of  a  Grecian  temple  sur- 
rounded with  laurels ;  farther  on  there  rose  a  vast  Hippodrome^ 
used  for  equestrian  exercises  and  races.  In  a  retired  valley^ 
the  arid  sides  of  which  are  covered  with  immense  (pines,  an 
old  embattled  castle  bursts  upon  the  view,  and  herds  of  deer 
may  be  seen  wandering  along  the  svlvan  shades ;  fragments 
of  antiquity,  statues,  monuments,  and  bas-reliefi,  which  have 
not  been  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  place  in  the  palace,  nor 
in  the  museum  which  has  been  recently  constructed,  are 
tastefully  distributed  along  the  walls,  along  the  paths^  and  in 
the  arbours. 


fhe  Pripc^  Pf  Italy  40  indeed  thus  mak?  ^  nobfe  use  of 
their  riches;  in' other  respects  they  |ive  in  a  very  simple 
mmWhJ^^  they  seem  only  to  exist  for  the  arts  5  pi  labouring 
for  them  they  effectually  eartend  the  glory  of  their  country, 
mi  contribute  to  render  it  worthy  the  homage  of  men  of 
taste  of  every  country. 


Z^i 
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Journey  from  Rofne  to  Fhrence^Remarks  on  the  two  citiei^^ 
The  Carnival — The  Stanza  and  Caxina. 

AIy  journey  was  so  rapid  from  Rome  to  Florence^  that  I 
shall  not  permit  myself  to  describe  a  country  which  I  travdled 
over  without  stopping ;  yet,  in  spite  of  the  dpeed  with  which  I 
travelled,  I  could  not  h^lp  remarking  the  great  contrast  be- 
tween diie  states  of  the  church,  and  the  grand  duchy  of  Tus- 
cany:  it  appeared  to  me  so  striking,  that  I  could  scarcely  be- 
lieve it  was  the  effect  of  prejudice. 

When  two  states  are  separated  by  an  arm  of  the  sea,  by  a 
river  or  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  the  communication  between 
the  inhabitants  becomes  difficulty  and  a  distinction  in  manners 
and  character  ahd  habits  ensues ;  but  here  die  line  of  demar- 
cation is  in  fact  only  ideal :  liie  nature  of  the  land  is  indeed  the 
same,  but  every  thing  else,  even  to  the  physiognomy  of  the 
people,  is  different  The  Bomans  have  a  taicitum  and  almost 
savage  air  among  the  lower  orders ;  I  frequently  remarked 
figures,  which  always  enveloped  in  their  n&antles,  and  eye- 
ing you  with  a  scrutinizing  look,  appeared  as  if  they  were 
ineditating  some  act  of  vengeance,  and  we  might  feel  uneasy 
if  we  were  not  aware  that  diese  people  all  this  time  are  ab- 
solutely thinking  of  nothing,  and  only  in  their  own  way  en- 
joying their  benedetto  far  nmOe ;  this,  when  continued,  is  un- 
doubtedly a  state  of  ennui,  and  gives  to  their  features  an  ex- 
pression which  becomes  frightfiil  from  its  immobility. 

The  plains  of  Rome,  1^  here  there  is  no  Illusion,  are  badly 
cultivated ;  the  villages  are  miserable,  and  the  country^  almost 
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a  desert)  presents  moors  aud  heathis  over  whicli  the  traveller 
passes  with  reluctance,  Tne  towns,  nl)ed  with  monks  rathcfr 
than  with  citizens,  seem  the  asylum  of  slotn*  Siich  is  the  pic^ 
ture  which  all  this  territory,  even  to  its  fronii^p  presents ! 
But  on  entering  the  bounds  of  Tuscany  every. thing  changes, 
even  to  the  countepances  of  the  inhabitants,  which  seem  jm\  of 
contentment  and  benevolence.  Their  rural  cottag^,  adap,ted 
to  .all  tlie  neces^ties  of  agriculture,  are  well  built;  tneir  fields, 
skllfqlly  cultivated,  bear  good  crops;  for  Natiu'e,  avaricious 
only  towards  the  idle,  always  recompenses  industry  and  labour 
with  treasures,  the  sources  pf  prosperity  and  pleasure.  1  shall 
pursue  no  &rther  a  co|npariso^  which  may  be  injurious,  and, 
perhaps,  unjust,  to  one  of  these  governments*  I  content 
ipys^U*  with  pointing  out  the  difference  witpout  seeking  for 
ihe  cause.  Perhaps  I  have  overcharged  |the  painting,  out 
careiul  observation  will  be  found  to  fortify  my  opmion. 

It  is  very  rare  at  Rome  to  i^nd  a  meeting  of  a  few  individuals 
whlcn  is  not  disturbed  by  a  quarrel,  often  terminating  with  the 
coUellate. 

At  Florence,  on  the  contrary^  on  occasion  of  their  ^a^y 
jpe^e^onies  and  public  f^tes,  frequenttj^  the  largest  crowds  as- 
semble peaceably ;  pn  the  festival  of  the  Assumption,  especially} 
the  inhabitants  ox  Florence  and  its  enyironis  assemble  early  in 
Uie  morning  in  the  vast  and  jdelicious  walks  of  the  Casinos,  on 
the  borders  of  ihe  Amo.  There  all  ranks  are  mingled  and 
confoundea  by  pleasure :  the  day  is  passed  in  joy ;  the  air  re^ 
sounds  with  soDgs,  and  with  the  sounds  oi  the  musical  instru- 
ments which  a^imate  the  steps  of  the  dancers;  and  in  the 
^^ade  of  the  pines  and  chesnut-trees  small  parties  seat  them* 
selves  on  the  turf  to  enjoy  a  rural  repast.    . 

The  festiv^tl  frequently  e30;ends  &r  into  the  night,  hut  ttiere 
is  iiot  a  single  instance  of  a  quarrel  attenaea  with  hldodshed; 
and  yet  therp  fire  more  than  twenty  thousand  pejrsons  collected 
and  enclosed  in  one  place : — this  made  me  love  the  Tuscans. 

Rome  and  Florence  present  in  their  appearance  thci  same 
contrast  which  we  have  remarked  between  the  two  states,  and 
they  are  in  many  respects  opposed  to  each  other., 
,  At  Rome,  the  mingling  of  modem  edifices  with  the  ruins  of 
those  of  the  republic  of  the  Caesars  forms  an  interesting  picture 
for  the  artist  and  the  historian :  vet  this  confiision  of  all  die 
styles  of  architecture  tak^  away  n*om  the  modern  city,  which 
is  grafted  as  it  were  on  the  ancient  town,  every  peculiar  and 
national  chaiacter.  On  the  contrary,  the  capital  ot  Tuscany, 
possessing  no  antique  monuments,  presents  the  appearance  of 
a  town  constructed  at  the  same  epoch  and  in  the  same  style. 
Thai  of  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  centimes  still  predominates^ 
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and  if  the  Florentine  costume  did  not  so  much  resemble  our 
own  we  might  think  we  were  still  living  in  the  noble  age  of 
the  Medici.  The  ancient  monuments  of  Rome  do  not  produce 
this  illusion :  few  of  them  are  preserved  entire,  and  those  which 
are,  are  converted  to  modem  uses,  which  has  despoiled  of  their 
enchantment  these  venerable  relics. 

The  magnificent  portal  of  the  Pantheon  would  present  to  the 
mind  the  temple  consecrated  by  Agrippa,  were  it  not  for  the 
modern  clocks  which  shew  it  is  converted  into  a  church.  Its 
interior  more  especially  has  preserved  nothing  of  its  ancient 
decoration ;  and  the  contrast  on  entering  it  is  the  same  which 
we  meet  with  in  buildings  the  exterior  of  which  displays  rustic 
simplicity,  while  within  we  find  saloons  ornamented  with  all 
that  luxury  can  bestow. 

The  arcnes  and  triumphal  columns  have  very  little  effect, 
surrounded  as  they  are  with  miserable  houses,  or  buildings  in 
a  modem  and  frequently  extravagant  taste :  the  other  remains 
of  antiquity  offer  nothing  but  foundations  or  naked  walls. 
The  imagination  with  difficulty  views  them  in  their  pristine 
state.  In  order  effectually  to  recal  the  feeling  of  antiquity, 
nothing  should  remind  you  of  the  present;  and  these  reveries, 
produced  by  the  enthusiasm  so  common  to  artists,  ought  to  en- 
joy retirement  and  solitude.  The  appearance  of  the  Roman 
ruins  rarely  procured  me  this  delight,  which  I  felt  in  all  its 
plenitude  as  I  traversed  the  deserted  streets  of  Pompeii. 

If  in  Rome  the  mixture  of  antient  and  modem  recollections 
repels  the  imagination,  which  only  acts  to  be  deceived,  this  is 
by  no  means  the  case  at  Florence.  It  is  true  the  epoch  which 
is  there  recalled  is  neither  so  ancient  nor  so  interesting, — ^but 
the  mind  recurs  with  less  effort  to  the  age  of  the  Medici  than 
to  that  of  Augustus. 

On  approaching  Florence  thie  eye  discovers  the  same  walls, 
flanked  with  picturesque  towers,  which  surrounded  the  city  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  against  which  the  Pisans  and  the 
Siennese  so  fi'equently  spent  their  efforts  in  vain.  All  the 
Inonuments  which  rise  so  proudly,  those  immense  domes,  the 
embattled  palaces,  which  resemble  fortified  castles,  the  chapels 
enriched  with  pious  offerings,  the  handsome  streets  paved  in 
the  ancient  style,  the  flowers  which  hang  in  festoons  from  one 
palace  to  another,  which  crown  the  i  walls  and  the  summit 
of  the  towers,  seeming  by  their  abundance  to  have  given  its 
name  to  the  city,  all  recal  the  age  when  Florence,  free,  or 
voluntarily  submitting  herself  to  the  mle  of  her  illustrious 
children  the  Medici,  dealt  out  to  the  rest  of  Italy  science 
politeness,  taste,  and  magnificence. 

Let  us  enter  the  ancient  public  square ; — ^let  us  survey  this 
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palace,  loaded  with  escutcheons  of  old  fiunilies  j^et  us 
rest  under  this  logge,  ornamented  lilce  the  square  widi  the 
works  of  DonateUoy  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  of  Giovanni  di 
Bologna:  but  the  imagination  cannot  conjure  up  the  glorious 
men  of  that  time^  who  in  this  place,  presided  by  their  magis- 
trates, distributing  rewards  to  merit,  decreeing  peace  or  war, 
and  ruling  the  affairs  of  the  state. 

The  pleasures  of  the  carnival  broke  in  upon  my  researches 
into  the  monuments  of  Florence ;  but  it  will  fiimish  me  with 
aome  shades  of  habits  and  manners  which  I  should  not  have 
been  able  .to  catch  at  any  other  season.  It  really  seems  thai 
one  forms  a  worse  judgment  (though  the  assertion  may  seem 
paradoxical)  of  the  human  character  in  society  when  the  true 
sentiments  of  the  mind  are  dissembled  under  fiadse  colours, 
than  when  under  the  mask  of  folly  they  make  themselves 
amends  for  the  habitual  restraint  in  which  the  rules  of  society 
hold  them,  well  Assured  that  they  are  less  likely  to  be  recog- 
nised in  proportion  as  they  act  with  the  freedom  of  unassumed 
nature. 

In  some  of  the  towns  of  Italy  the  period  of  the  carnival  is 
a  time  of  riot  and  sanguinary  quarrels.  It  is  here  charac- 
terised by  a  bustling  joy  and  lively  pleasure,  yet  tempered  by 
the  politeness  and  natural  suavity  ot  the  inhabitants.  In  these 
public  festivals  the  population  for  twenty  leagues  round  are 
collected  without  the  least  trouble  or  accident.  The  carnival 
frequently  lasts  the  whole  season,  that  is,  the  three  winter 
months.  This  is  the  only  period  of  the  year  when  the  theatres 
are  open  at  Rome.  But  at  Florence  two  of  them  do  not  close 
all  the  year,  those  of  Pergola  and  Cocomero.  During  the  car- 
nival others  are  opened,  in  which  a  variety  of  pieces  are  per- 
formed. Besides  this  the  squares  and  the  streets  are  filled  with 
rope-dancers  and  pantomimic  performers  of  every  kind,  and 
winter  wears  away  in  a  round  of  amusements  in  which  all 
partake. 

I  shall  not  give  a  long  list  of  all  the  particulars  which  com- 
pose the  character  of  this  carnival,  as  it  resembles  in  many 
respects  similar  festivals  in  other  cities.  I  shall  cmly  relate 
what  seemed  to  me  peculiar  to  Florence ;  the  description  of 
one  day  alone  will  be  sufficient. 

The  carnival  opens  with  the  procession  of  the  Btfana,  in  the 
midst  of  torches  and  with  the  noise  of  horns  and  drums 
mingling  with  the  noisy  gaiety  of  the  people.  In  the  midst 
appears  a  ludicrous  colossal  figure  representing  a  woman,  or 
rather  a  sorceress,  cloathed  in  flowing  garments.  The  move- 
ments of  the  figure  are  directed  by  a  man  who  is  not  seen 
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hitnself.>  As  it  traverses  the  streets  it  turns  od  evorjt  side  to 
terrify  the  children,  which  it  attacks  even  in  the  second  story. 
The  enormous  phantom  called  the  Befana  is  all  the  year  round 
the  bug^bear  of  the  young  Florentines^  who,  if  they  behave 
illy  are  threatened  with  its  presence.  When  they  have  tra- 
versed the  city  they  stop  on  the  bridge  and  throw  the  image 
into  the  water  amid  the  cries  and  imprecations  of  the  multi- 
tude. 

The  nurses  of  Florence  aUo  call  Befana^  or  Beffama^  .those 
good  or  evil  &iries  which,  according  to  them,  enter  the  houses 
by  the  chimney  on  the  night  of  this  festival.  And  childrrai 
suspend  their  cloaths  above  the  hearths  that  the  fiiiriea  may 
fill  their  pockets  with  cakes  in  proportion  as  they  have  bdiaved 
themselves  well  or  ill. 

I  shall  not  endeavour  to  account  for  the  procession  of  the 
Brfana  from  the  saturnalia,  or  any  other  ancient  pagan  rite. 
I  am  rather  of  opinion  with  Manni,  that  it  is  a  rdiic  pf  the  re- 
presentation of  the  ancient  mysteries,  and  is  intended  to  com- 
memorate  the  gifts  of  the  magi :  the  black  and  ugly  figures 
represent  the  magi,  and  the  presents  which  the  children  euqiect 
to  receive  commemorate  those  offered  to  the  Holy  Family. 
Whatever  the  true  explanation  may  be,  as  80(m  as  the  Befana 
announces  the  opening  of  the  carnival  every  person  in  good 
circumstances  is  never  seen  abroad  but  in  his  bautOj  or  domino, 
which  is  a  kind  of  black  cloak.  This  mantle,  which  croeses 
in  front,  conceals  all  the  other  garments,  and  serves  equally 
well  for  the  promenade,  for  company,  for  the  HanxOj  or  for  the 
theatre.  The  women  wear  a  kind  of  high  black  bonne^ 
shaded  with  plumes  of  the  same  colour :  this  is  equally  tbt 
head-dress  of  all  the  females.  Exercise,  fresh  air,  and  pleasur^ 
animate  their  complexion  and  their  eyes ;  and,  mingled  togeAatt 
in  this  uniform  dress,  they  appear  still  more  striking.  Dtirti^ 
the  days  of  the  festival  gaiety  is  pushed  almost  to  excess,  and 
few  persons  can  preserve  a  solemn  or  an  indifferent  coun- 
tenance. 

The  men  wear  a  hat,  clasped  up  in  front  and  ornamented 
with  plumes.  Though  ordinarily  they  only  wear  a  small 
white  mask  fastened  to  the  loop  of  their  hats,  or  a  pasteboard 
nose,  yet  they  are  considered  as  disguised,  and  they  pass  before 
their  most  intimate  acquaintance  without  noticing  them,  and 
even  without  the  air  of  knowing  them.  They  in  return  pre- 
serve an  equal  distance,  and  thus  both  sides  enjoy  the  greatest 
lilberty. 

flow  well  would  this  fashion  suit  some  people  in  society  I 
They  might  then  pass  their  superiors  without  respect,  their 
bene&ctors  without  any  mark  of  gratitude,  their  ^creditors 
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without  being  dutined^  and  their  mistresses  without  i^tatioh  I 
Towiuitt'iMK>n  the  fashibnabies  assemble  at  the  ^9^  niti 
arcade  Under  the  celebrated  gallery.  Here  witty  repartees  atb 
exchanged^  pleasantries  cross  one  another^  and  bon  m'6ts  cit^- 
Istdate:  Laughter  communicates  itself  like  an  infection^  and 
j6y  becomes  uniyertol.  And^  in  the  midst  of  the  confused 
murmurs  and  rapid  movements  the  spirit  of  intrigue  is  not 
idle,  but  assignations  are  made  for  an  evening  meeting  at  the 
Cofio,  in  the  square  of  Santa  CrocCy  and  thence  for  a  vidt 
to  the  theatre  or  the  ball-room. 

The  Florentines^  like  the  inhabitants  of  all  southern  coun- 
tries, are  great  mimics ;  they  can  do  what  they  will  with  their 
figures  and  countenances ;  and  frequently,  by  a  mere  change 
of  dress,  they  disguise  themselves  wonderfully,  though  their 
figure  is  seen.  A  young  man  disguised  himself  and  walked 
fbr  many  days  in  the  most  frequented  streets  without  a  single 
person  of  his  acquaintance  recognising  him.  He  dressed  him- 
telf  as  an  Abb^>  in  a  little  mantle ;  his  hair,  which  was  black, 
and  had  been  usually  combed  high  on  the  forehead,  was  curled, 
iiombed  back  over  the  head,  tied  in  a  knot  behind,  and  pow- 
dered- Naturally  pale,  he  rouged  himself  carefully,  and,  to 
conceal  the  thinness  of  his  cheeks,  he  put  a  ball  of  ivory  on 
ea<!h  side  of  his  mouth.  In  this  state  he  gravely  met  his  ac- 
<}uui^nce^  stopped  before  them,  and  boldly  eyed  them,  while 
they  supposed  that  this  grave  personage  (for  the  balls  of  ivory 
|>reventm  him  from  laughins^)  was  an  absolute  stranger. 

Sometimes,  in  addition  to  this  little  mask,  a  strange-shaped 
nose  is  added,  which  forms  a  strong  contrast  With  the  other 
features.  Some  masks  are  made  from  wax  moulded  on  the 
human  face,  and  afterwards  tinted  by  portrait-painters  so  as  to 
represent  well-known  faces,  while  the  wearer  imitates  the 
dress,  countenance,  gestures,  and  even  tone  of  voice  of  the 
original,  in  a  manner  which  almost  deceives  you. 

Other  masquerades  imitate  the  costume  of  the  ancient 
statues  i  thus  we  saw  the  Capitoline  Juno  walking  arm  in  arm 
with  Silenus,  and  Diana  entering  with  the  Apollo  Belvidere. 

The  square  of  Santa  Croce,  however,  is  the  great  rendezvous 
of  the  masks.  Its  length,  and  the  beauty  of  the  palaces  which 
suntound  it,  fit  it  for  the  theatre  of  the  festivals  which  are  given 
in  it,  and  which  were  formerly  more  frequent.  Here  were 
tiltings,  and  tourneys,  and  races,  and  lastly  games  at  foot-ball. 
We  have  descriptions  of  many  of  these  festivals ;  and,  amongst 
others,  of  a  magnificent  masquerade  given  by  Cosmo  I.  in  tne 
carnival  of  1565:  the  carnival  of  1615  has  been  engraved  by 
Callot,  and  many  others  have  exercised  the  graver  of  La  Bella. 
The  taste  for  these  amusements  was  so  great  that  during  the 
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reign  of  Ferdinand  U.  and  in  the  space  of  five  months  dx 
fttes  of  different  kinds  were  given,  each  more  magnific^H 
than  the  preceding. 

The  square  of  Santa  Croce  is  surrounded  with  a  boundary 
of  chains,  which  leave  sufficient  space  for  the  passage  of  car- 
riages before  the  houses.  On  certain  occasions  amphitheatres 
are  raised,  round  which  also  carriages  can  drive.  The  square 
was  dius  laid  out  in  1738  for  the  last  festival  of  the  CaUio  or 
foot-ball,  which  has  been  engraved  by  Gioseppe  ZocchL 
This  print  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  masquerades  of  Florence. 
Besides  the  harlequins  and  punchinellos,  which  the  French 
have  in  such  numbers,  the  other  characters  are  very  various 
and  well  kept  up. 

All  ranks,  widiout  exception,  are  turned  into  ridicule.  A 
carriage  filled  with  porters  has  a  judge  dressed  in  a  long  robe 
and  large  wig,  for  a  coachman.  A  physician  is  mounted  on  a 
lean  ass,  with  panniers  and  cages  filled  with  cats,  and  carrying 
a  long  staff,  from  which  some  large  dead  rats  are  suqiended, 
while  a  scroll  on  the  top  of  it  bears  the  words  Remedi  da  tcpiy 
^  antidotes  against  rats :'  to  these  may  be  added  doctors  with 
asses'  heads,  &c.  The  spectators  themselves  form  a  spectacle ; 
the  windows  of  the  houses,  and  the  balconies  of  the  palaces, 
are  all  ornamented  with  rich  tapestry,  and  graced  with  brilliant 
company.  The  people  cover  the  tiles  of  the  houses,  and  on 
these  aerial  theatres  engage  in  games,  from  which  Italian  con- 
fidence and  address  take  away  all  danger,  and  which  a£R>rd  a 
ven[  diverting  appearance. 

The  spectacle  which  we  ourselves  saw  was  very  agreeable. 
The  carriages,  which  throng  the  road,  give  great  brimancy  to 
the  scene ;  they  are  filled  with  masks  who  answer  the  joy  and 
acclamations  of  the  multitude  by  throwing  them  cakes  and 
confetti,  and  by  sprinkling  showers  of  peifiimed  water  firom 
little  syringes  towards  the  spectators  who  line  the  windows  and 
the  balconies :  some  of  the  carriages  contain  musicians,  and 
others  are  in  the  shape  of  triumphal  cars,  ornamented  with 
different  symbols. 

I  shall  only  mention  one  of  these  masquerades,  where  luxury 
was  united  to  good  taste,  and  the  contrivance  appeared  to  me 
new  and  ingenious :  the  car,  drawn  by  twelve  beautiful  horses 
richly  caparisoned,  represented  Olympus  ornamented  with 
foliage,  and  on  which  stood  the  principal  heathen  deities,  sur- 
rounded by  nymphs  and  rural  gods,  and  a  numerous  orchestra. 
Jupiter  occupiea  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  seated  on  the 
extended  wings  of  an  eagle,  and  enveloped  vrith  clouds^ 
whikt  Apollo  and  the  Muses  were  singing  and  reciting  some 
sonnets,  copies  of  which  were  thrown  amongst  the  crowds  and 
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I  in  the  midst  of  the  deafening  noise  of  the  musical  instruments 
i  Jupiter  was  perceived  to  be  agitated  on  his  throne  of  clouds. 
He  shortly  leaves  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  rises  majestically 
i  in  the  air,  and  sails  along  amid  the  applause  of  the  wondering 
I  multitude,  on  whom  he  lances  his  artificial  thunder,  which,  as 
{  it  falls,  changes  into  serpents;  he  still  ascends,  and  as  the  last 
i  rays  of  the  sun  shine  upon  him  he  vanishes  from  the  eyes  of 
I       the  enchanted  crowd,  who  load  witl^  prolonged  applause  the 

contrivers  of  a  spectacle  as  splencUd  as  it  is  ingenious, 
i  The  inhabitants  of  Olympus  did  not  disdain  to  mingle  in  the 

evening  with  simple  mortals,  and  to  appear  at  a  masked  ball 
which  was  given  at  the  theatre  of  la  Pergola;  where  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  finding  ourselves  in  the  company  of  the  muses, 
who,  forgetting  the  sanctity  of  their  former  existence,  gave 
themselves  up  to  pleasure  and  joy.  Here  we  beheld  the  sage 
Lucina  transformed  into  the  youngest  of  the  graces,  Venus 
here  quitted  the  mask  of  Minerva,  though  still  as  wise  as  be- 
fore, while  Juno  tempered  the  majesty  of  heaven's  queen 
with  sweetness  and  affiibility. 

The  assembly  of  the  Stanze  was  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
for  select  company ;  though  none  but  masks  were  admitted, 
the  door-keeper  suffered  none  to  pass  but  whom  he  knew : 
the  sagacity  of  this  man  was  wonderfiil — ^though  you  disguised 
your  voice,  and  altered  your  walk,  the  door-keeper  instinc- 
tively apprised,  as  it  were,  of  the  approach  of  an  intruder, 
silffered  you  to  proceed  no  fiirther.  This  tact,  this  nice  dis- 
crimination, though  I  believe  it  is  perfectly  mechanical,  and 
common  to  many  individuals  in  Italy,  was  one  of  the  things 
which  particularly  excited  my  attention  $  this  rare  fiu;ulty,  the 
mark  of  a  more  perfect  organization,  explains  the  facility  with 
which  the  Itdians  execute  all  their  undertakings — a  racility 
which  astonishes  other  nations,  amongst  whom  such  works 
are  only  the  result  of  time,  study,  and  reflexion. 

The  denomination  of  ttanxe  or  saloons,  is  applied  to  an  es- 
tablishment formed  by  the  middle  ranks  of  the  city,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  casAna  of  the-  nobility ;  the  latter,  indeed,  only 
comprises  a  small  number  of  the  community,  and  the  nobles 
firequently  abandon  it  for  the  stanze  of  the  citizens,  where 
more  fireedom  and  gaiety  reign  than  in  their  own  circle,  over 
which,  it  is  said,  the  pretensions  of  etiquette  throw  a  coldness 
and  constraint ;  the  founders  of  the  stanze  bear  all  the  ex- 
pense, and  admit  such  persons  as  are  presented  ^  to  them ; 
here,  for  conversation,  Acre  are  various  rooms,  which  are 
filled  with  good  company;  here  are  news-rooms,  billiard- 
rooms,  ball-rooms,  and  also  a  garden ;  in  short,  nothing  is 
wanting  to  render  the  phu:e  agreeable ;  the  evening  flies  in  a 


circle  of  varied  and  decent  amusements }  the  building  com- 
municates with  one  of  the  theatres^  so  you  Inay  iv«ik'thlttier 
under  the  arcade  and  hear  a  liong,  return  ttnd  eat  an'  ice,  job 
in  conversation,  or  figure  in  a  dance. 

This  establishment,  where  tnanners  are  respected^  and 
where  fashion  reigns,  supplies  the  place  6f  oiir  Athtsttteums, 
and  other  places  of  public  amusement  j  every  6tranger  of 
respectability  is  received  With  distinction  i  thus  medns  afe 
discovered,  both  instructive  and  amusing,  of  employing  th€ 
long  evenings  of  winter. 


LETTER  IX. 

The  Palazzo  Pittir^TTie  Gallery  of  Florence. 

L  HE  celebrated  gallery  of  Florence  is  commonly  the  first 
object  which  attracts  the .  attention  of  strangers,  and  this  is 
too  frequently  all  they  see  of  the  city :  it  seems  that  all  their 
interest  is  concentrated  in  this  museum ;  but  ere  they  have 
well  examined  it,  the  colossal  idea  of  Rome  crosses  their 
minds,  and  they  hasten  thither  as  the  object  of  their  desire, 
observing  few  of  the  objects  of  curiosity  on  their  route. 

I  have  paid  considerable  attention,  during  my  stay  here,  to 
the  subject  of  Tuscan  architecture,  and  to  the  exterior  cha- 
racter of  the  principal  monuments  of  Florence ;  in  this  study 
I  was  much  favoured  by  the  beauty  of  the  season  which  is  here 
called  winter,  and  which  from  the  softness  of  the  temperature 
would  be  esteemed  summer  in  other  countries ;  in  fact,  till 
February  the  weather  has  been  constantly  serene,  and  the 
cold  so  little  perceptible,  that  I  have  not  omitted  my  usual 
custom  of  sketching  in  the  open  air;  sometim)^  indeed,  the 
heat  of  the  sun  has  been  so  great,  that  I  have  been  com- 
pelled to  shelter  myself  beneath  the  foliage  of  the  ever-greea 
trees,  which  give  a  false  yet  pleasing  appearance  of  sf^rbig  to 
the  landscape. 

I  have  been  very  much  delighted  with  the  delicious  gardens 
of  Boboli,  which  are  situated  on  the  hill  commanding  the  Pa- 
lazzo Pitti,  the  usual  residence  of  the  Grand  Dukes. 

The  palace  is  connected  with  the  gardens  by  means  of  a 
large  sort  of  amphitheatre,  in  the  middle  of  which  rises  ao 
obelisk  of  Egyptian  granite ;  this  ampliitheatre  is  annposed 
of  white  marlile,  and  the  steps  are  supported  by  balustradesi 
and  surmounted  by  niches  containing  statute  and  vases^  which 
are  finely  relieved  by  the  dark  back*gX0iuid  of  ever^green 
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▼erdure«  The  gardens  planted  under  the  directions  of  Tri- 
bolo^  and  of  the  ingenious  Buontalenti^  are  ornamented  with 
monumentB  of  architecture  and  sculpti^re,  distributed  by  Va- 
sfui  and  Giovanni  di  Bologna.  The  distribution  of  the  gar- 
dens into  various  terraces,  which  are  gained  by  flights  of  steps, 
offers  |a  fine  contrast  of  lines,  and  different  points  of  views  of 
great  richness^ 

As  yet  we  have  had  neither  ice  nor  snow,  and  I  have  not 
yet  felt  melancholy  at  the  sight  of  those  sombre  clouds,  which 
shade  the  face  of  heaven  for  so  considerable  a  period  of  the 
year  in  the  north  of  France ;  we  have  yet  no  need  of  fires 
and  in  the  house  in  which  I  live,  as  indeed  in  all  the  others  in 
the  £ity,  the  kitchen  phimney  is  the  only  one.  It  is  only 
within  these  few  years,  tliat  one  or  two  others  have  been  added 
in  the  Duke's  palace,  less  from  necessity  than  from  curiosity. 
If  at  any  time  they  feel  cold  they  u»e  a  brazier  of  copper 
flometimea  of  silver,  in  which  they  bum  charcoal  prepared 
firom  the  wood  of  the  olive  tree,  the  flames  from  which  are 
not  considered  prejudicial.  This  brazier  is  called  veggiof  and 
they  sometimes  carry  it  with  them  when  they  walk  abroad, 
though  at  most  the  cold  is  not  two  degrees  below  the  freezing 
point. 

At  last  the  bad  season  has  commenced,  and  it  has  termi- 
nated, as  is  frequently  the  case,  with  heavy  showers,  which 
have  lasted  without  intermission  for  three  weeks. 

We  do  not  see  here  as  in  the  other  towns  of  Italy,  porticoes 
or  covered  galleries  along  the  houses ;  but  the  inconvenience 
of  sudden  showers  is  guarded  against  by  providing  in  various 
quarters  of  the  town  open  logge :  you  may  also  prevent  yourself 
being  wet  if  you  walk  close  to  the  houses,  as  you  are  pro- 
tected by  the  projecting  roofs,  which  are  thus  constructed  to 
protect  the  front  of  the  building  flxim  showers,  and  to  ward 
off  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  streets,  however,  have  one  great 
advantage,  being  paved  with  large  and  well  joined  flags,  so 
that  the  rain  runs  easily  off  them,  and  they  are  dry  again  in 
half  an  hour. 

I  have  employed  all  the  time  the  rainy  season  continued,  in 
an  examination  of  the  celebrated  gallery  of  Florence ;  as  I 
surveyed  it  my  admiration  scarce  knew  any  bounds,  and  I  felt 
penetrated  with  veneration  and  gratitude  towards  the  family 
of  the  Medici,  who  first  set  the  example  of  such  a  noble  em- 
ployment of  power  and  riches. 

The  arts  always  follow  the  fortune  of  empires :  bom  at  the 
same  time,  they  experience  the  same  vicissitudes,  and  their 
progress  is  equally  regulated  bv  circumstances.  Flourishing 
in  Sie  bosom  of  peace,  their  flowers  have  sometimes  been 
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blasted  by  political  stoims,  or  have  nidihered  under  the  in- 
jQuence  of  bad  taste  or  of  court  corruption.  They  only  bear 
their  true  fruit  in  a  time  of  public  prosperity,  and  under  the 
protection  of  a  wise  and  pacific  government.  What  has  chiefly 
contributed  to  expand  the  taste,  and  to  promote  the  study  of 
the  arts,  has  been  the  establishment  of  museums,  where  the 
gieat  works  of  ancient  and  modem  times  are  collected.  The 
Gallery  of  Florence,  without  doubt  the  most  celebrated  of  ail, 
merits  a  particular  description;  and,  at  the  same  time,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  give  a  sketch  of  its  origin,  of  the  vicissitudes 
which  it  has  experienced,  and  of  the  successive  additions  ipv^hich 
have  been  made  to  it. 

The  ancients,  like  the  modems,  were  much  attached  to  the 
collecting  of  curiosities,  and  the  remains  of  antiqui^.  Both 
in  Greece  and  Rome  they  ornamented  in  this  manner  their 
porticoes,  their  temples,  their  schools,  their  tibraries,  and  even 
their  baths.  But  this  attachment  to  objects  of  art  was  unknovi^ 
to  other  nations,  which  possessed  neither  knowledge,  taste,  nor 
riches;  and  it  was  extiinguiBhed  even  in  Italy  during  the  long 
ages  of  barbarism. 

It  was  the  Medici,  ii|  the  fifteenth  century,  when  thdr  fiunily 
possessed  no  other  influence  but  that  of  virtue  and  opulence, 
who  awakened  the  genius,  and  afibrded  protection  to  the  arts 
of  peace.  And,  afi;er  .they  filled  the  throne  of  Tuscany,  they 
contributed  all  in  their  power  to  the  regeneration  of  Letters 
and  Arts,  and  had  the  glory  of  giving  their  name  to  this  me- 
morable epoch.  Cosmo  the  Elder,  named  by  a  decree  and 
still  more  by  the  voice  of  public  gratitude,  the  Father  of  his 
Ck>untry,  extended  his  paternal  care  to  scholars  and  artists. 

The  sons  of  Cosmo,  educated  in  the  midst  of  a  polished  court, 
imbibed  there  a  taste  for  study,  aiui  transmitted  it  to  their 
descendants,  and  even  to  their  people. 

Giovanni  de  Medici  encouraged  these  pursuits  by  his  ex- 
ample, but  a  premature  death  carried  him  off.  Piero  de  Me- 
dici, the  second  son  of  Cosmo,  though  under  adverse  circum- 
stances, threw  some  lustre  on  the  arts,  and  encouraged  them 
by  his  liberality. 

But  it  was  Lorenzo,  called  the  Magnificent,  who  opened,  in 
his  garden  near  the  church  of  St.  Mark,  that  famous  school 
which  had  such  a  powerfiil  effect  on  the  re-estabiishment  of 
the  arts.  He  filled  this  place  with  a  variety  of  specimens  of 
both  ancient  and  modem  art ;  so  that  tiie  logge,  the  alleys,  and 
the  halls,  were  ornamented  with  statues,  paintings,  designs, 
cartoons,  and  models,-— the  productions  of  me  ablest  maslen^ 
a»  Donatello,  Branelleschi,  Masaccio,  Pauto  Ucello,  Fni  Gio 
Angelico,  Filippo  Lippi,  &c.  This  school  was  open  to  all  tiie 
young  pamters,  sculpton^  and  architects. 
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At  the  saitie  periods  the  museums  Estense  and  Gmzaga  were 
established.  Nevertheless,  the  Medicean  collection  was  still 
the  most  useful  and  complete.  After  the  death  of  Lorenzo, 
his  son,  Leo  X.  extended  great  encouragement  to  literature 
and  the  arts ;  but  the  property  of  his  brother  Piero  became 
the  prey  of  his  ungrateful  fellow  citizens.  I  shall  not  detail 
the  disgrace  and  flight  of  the  latter. — He  left  behind  him  the 
greatest  part  of  his  property. — His  palace  was  sacked,  and 
three  thousand  medals  of  gold  and  silver,  without  mentioning 
those  of  brass,  which  were  pil^bably  equally  curious — the  vases 
of  agate — ^the  beautiful  cameos — and  a  crowd  of  other  curiosi- 
ties, were  stolen  and  dispersed. 

Notwithstanding  this  misfortune,  a  servant  of  the  Medici, 
who  remained  fiEtithful  to  his  trust,  preserved,  at  the  peril  of 
his  life,  the  precious  objects  which  had  been  confided  to  his 
care.  This  man  was  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Baccio  Ban- 
dinello.  But,  at  length,  forced  to  fly,  he  buried  the  cameos, 
the  antique  figures  of  bronze,  and  the  other  riches ;  and  this 
proof  of  fidelity  did  not  remain  without  recompense  when  his 
patrons  returned. 

After  the  assassination  of  Aleoaandro  de  Medici  by  Lorenzo, 
one  of  the  same  &mily,  the  houses  both  of  the  victim  and 
murderer  were  pillaged.  They  contained  a  great  number  of 
Greek  and  Latin  MSS.,  statues  of  marble  and  bronze,  and  other 
valuable  articles.  The  animosity  of  the  people  was  such,  that 
these  palaces  were  completely  razed ;  and  the  open  spot,  on 
which  they  formerly  stcKxi,  was  called  the  Traitors^  Street. 

Cosmo  I.  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  collected  the  scattered 
relics  of  this  once  precious  collection,  and  rapidly  augmented 
it  by  commanding  a  strict  search  to  be  made  throughout  his 
territories  for  the  monuments  of  antiquity,  and  at  the  same 
time  increasing  it  by  the  acqidsition  oi  many  private  cabinets. 
The  success  of  these  researches  was  considerable.  At  Arezzo, 
the  celebrated  inscription  of  Appius  Claudius  was  discovered ; 
and  a  little  time  aftenvards,  the  Chimera,  of  bronze,  a  most 
shig^lar  and  curious  object.    In  the  ruins  of  a  temple,  a  Pallas 
of  bronze  was  found,  of  beautUFul  workmanship.    Cosmo  was 
rejoiced  at  these  discoveries,  and  with  the  fi-uits  of  them  orna- 
mented his  cabinet  in  the  Palazzo  Vecchio ;  but,  having  pur- 
chased the  Palazzo  Pitti,  he  made  it  the  place  of  his  abode, 
and  transferred  thither  diis  collection,  to  which  he  made  in- 
cessant additions. 

At  this  time  many  individuals,  desirous  of  gaining  the  good 
graces  of  the  sovereign,  or  induced  by  a  disinterested  love  of 
tile  artSi  and  denrous  of  contributing  to  their  progress^  enriched 
VoTAOH Olid Tbatbls^  No.6,  Volin.  K 
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tfie  Museuni  of  Florence  with  many  Vatnable  articles^  ancient 
and  modern. 

It  was  this  prince  w^o  first  conceiye4  the  i^ea  of  ^e  gal- 
lery which  now  contains  t^e  Museum  Florentinum,  anci  ivliic)i 
has  been  carried  to  such  a  4cgree  of  magnificence  ))7  Ji^  sim> 
cessbrs.  This  vast  edifice  owes  its  origin  to  a  4esign  et  uniting 
the  ancient  palace  of  t^e  Republic  to  the  ^alazao  PittL  Va* 
sari  executed  this  beautiful  «nd  useful  wor)c.  ,^e  con^dor, 
which  passes  over  iet  bridge  and  t)irough  a  part  of  tlie  city> 
leading  fi*om  the  old  palace  to  t^e  jiabitationr  of  ifie  sovereign^ 
ivas  built  in  1564?  in  the  space  q^-  five  months. 

But  this  gallery  j^ecantie  insufficient  to  contain  a^  the  oUects 
of  art  which,  increased  so  rapidly,  ^e  Grand  Puke  Francis 
continued  the  labours  of  his  predecessor;  and,  on  the  sc^te  of 
some  of  the  neighbouring  bouses,  be  a4ded  to  ihe  ga)lery  some 
magnificent  halls.  The  ceiling  of  one  of  t|iese  haUs  was  co» 
vered  with  mother-of-pearl.*  ^nd  yet  this  ca]iinet  is  more  or- 
namented by  t^e  b^autifiil  ol)jects  it  contains. 

The  Grand  puke  Fraticis  considerably  augmented  t}ie  col- 
lection of  medals,  and  added  a^he  antiques  he  cou{d  procure. 

In  1552  he  'received  twenty-six  marble  statues,  which  )iad 
been  in  the  Vatican ;  but  which  t^at  scmpufous  pbnti|f,  fius  V. 
dismissed,  from  a  principle  of  rehgion;  -^ut  not 'Wishing  them 
to  be  ^ansferred  into  ecclesiastical  hands,  jie  had  refus^  tfiem 
io  j^erdinando  d^  M^dl^^^  ^^  account  ot  h^s  heing  a  cardinal. 
Amongst  these  statues  were  the  seven  muses,  without  liie  ^east 
traces  of  any  part  of  the  ^guires  having  \>eea  restored* 

The  Cardmal  Perdinando^  the  brother  of  the  Ijiraiid  Puke^ 
had  got  possesision  at  Rome  of  l|ie  v|)la  and  gardens  of  the 
Medici.  Here  a  second' Museum  was  established,  which  was 
fated  one  day  to  increase  the  richness  of  that  of  ^renfie»  It  Is 
sufficient  to  mention  the  Venus  de  Afedici,  and  ^e  statues  ef 
Niobe  and  ]xeT  children,  to  appreciate  tj^e  value  of  ^is  ^- 
lection.  In  15G9  the  two  brothers  divided  h^tween4;hem  *the 
collection  of  i^e  bishop  of  Pavia,  consistmg  <^  fifty-^nine  statues. 

Cosmo  I|.  who  had  oad  health,  did  not  contribute  much  to 
t^e  embelusjunent  of  this  gallery.  But,  in  the  }opg  leig^  of 
his  successor  Perdinando  |I.  many  additions  were  made^o  it. 
The  Cardinal  t«eopold,  t)ie  brother  of  ^rdinando,  |prme4  a  l)eh 
and  numerous  collection  of  pictures'  and  sketches^  w)iich>  -to 
their  beau^,  added  the  m^t  of  antjquify.  l^ty  extended  as 
&r  bac]£  as  the  restoration  of  t)ie  arts  and't^e  tjme  of  ^e  Greek 
painters.  The  cardinal  also  possessed  a  coUectioir  of'  medals, 
cameos,  &c.   Cosmo  III,  added  many  pictures  to  ^lepniseum. 

T^e  Genius  of  the  house  of  J^edici,  ere  totid^  eSEtbiguiahed, 
seemed  to  wish  to  establish  itsfigjit^  to  (hegmtitucle  of  ma 


by  some  durable  monument.  Giovanni  Gastone,  the  last  scion 
of  this  illustrious  &mily,  commenced  the  magnificent  descrip- 
tion of  this  gallery,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Museum  Florentinum. 

The  new  sovereigns  .of  Tuscany^  .princes  of  the  house  of 
Xiorraine,  contributed  to  the  embellishment  and  completion  of 
this-tdmNfile  ooUection.  In  tbeye^r  1762,  however,  it  was 
on  the  point  of  being  totally  destroyed  by  a  fire,  which  bur^t 
QUI;  .with  great  vipleincet  |t  la^t^.piany  Jbours,  extending i its 
ravagesinto  the  western  corridor,  and  con^umi^g  a  considerable 
part  of  the  hnildiag.  The  fire,  arosj^  ii^  a  /chimney  which  liad 
be^  imprudently.. constmcl^d  over  the.  loggede  Lansd;  and 
it  I  was  fortunate .  that  thie  fior^  commenced  at  this  extremity^ 
where  there  were  fewer  valuable  articles  than  on  the  otner 
aidei  but  it  was  extinguished  with  the  loss  of  only  a  few  of 
these  pneqious  o^ijectef.  *    .    •  .  • 

Under  the  govenunent.of  the  Archduke  Pletro  Leopoldo,  the 
legidator.  and .  reformer  .of  Tuscany,  the  Gallery  of  ^orence 
as8umed«a  new. appearance;.  The  great  fault  of  Uie  gallery,  was 
a  want  of  classification.!  Under  his  directions,  many  more  halls 
w^rabttilt,  and  a  new  .flight  of  steps  tp  apcend  to  them;,  and 
he  added. to  the  museum  the  most  precious  ornaments  of  the 
other  polaoes.  .He  likewise  3ent  tp  Rome  for  the  statues  firom 
the  Villa  Medidfl,  and  ^ore  especially  for  those  of  Niobe  and 
her  children*  By  his  exertion^  every  class  of  pbjectjs  had  their 
distinct  place,  they  were  jfpund  without  trouble,  ^d  classed  §o 
aa  to  satisfy  idl  tastes, . .  He  was- rigorous  in  his  selection,  and 
admitted  nothing  that  was  not  wprthy  of  beiqg  preserved. 
The  prince  I^mself  watched  over,  the  exepution  of  his.prqjects, 
and  animated  the.wcnrkmen  by  his  presence.  One  knows  not 
whkh  most  to  adnure,— the  grandeur  of  the  entermrize,  oy  the 
celerity  of  the  execution. .  In  1780,  tfi.the. space  of  oi^e.  year, 
ne^  .buildings  were  added,  and  divided  Uitp.  halls;  while,  by 
this  means;  the  communication  was  rendered  i]iiQre,easy,  af)d 
thejfi  were  amapaen^d  with  stuccoes,  gilding,  paintings,  ^^d 
inacbles;  die  tapestry  and  other  drapery  was.  renewed;  the 
statues  and  pictures  were  placed  in  otb^r  situations,  cleaned, 
or  4f«stored}.i whilst  ^very  thing  was  ranged  accprd^ng  to.  the 
systeiB  of  a  library,  where,  every  volume  has  its  own  sepiu^(e 
and  distinct  place.  And  this  metamorphosis  .was  exec^itqd  in 
so  rapki  a  nianner,  that  travellers,  ere  they  had  cpmpleted.ithe 
tpar  pf  Italy^  a&  they  repassed  througn  Florence,  tbpught  they 
beheld  a  new  gallery,  and  were  fiill  of  admiration  at  a  change 
which  almosi  a|)pearal  magical. 
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Fesiioal  of  May    Jlrrive  at  Ftesole — Its  Histonf'^Iti  JntiquiHet. 

'  *  ' 

I  HE  traces  of  winter  have  disappeared  in  the  spac«  of  a  few 
days,  and  as  if  by  the  power  of  magic  the  balmy  breath  of 
Favonius  has  dissipated  the  frost,  and  changed  all  at  once  the 
aspect  of  the  country ;  vegetation  shews  itself  the  sap  bej^ins 
to  rise  in  the  trees,  and  the  ground  is  covered  with  sponume- 
ous  verdure. 

It  is  now  time  for  me  to  quit  the  city,  and  commence  my 
picturesque  excursions — ^it  becomes  my  pleasure,  my  care, 
and  my  duty,  to  assist  in  the  awakening  of  nature. 

I  passed  the  gate  of  Santa-croce,  and  the  mills  and  &U  of 
the  Amo,  and  I  wandered  slowly  along  the  shady  banks  of  the 
river.  What  a  fresh  and  beautiful  situation  I  Through  the 
bowers  of  finiit-bearing  trees  and  the  boughs  of  lilacs,  I  per- 
ceived the  waters  sparkling  against  the  banks,  or  rolling 
peaceably  amongst  the  flexible  branches  of  the  osiers,  which 
bent  over  the  current.  Farther  on,  on  a  hill  covered  with 
vines,  rose  some  elegant  casinos,  which  broke  the  blue  line  of 
the  rocks  of  Fiesole,  crowned  with  their  Tuscan  walls,  re- 
markable for  the  lofty  tower  which  serves  as  a  belfry  for  the 
'  cathedral ;  nearer  me  the  fields,  divided  by  rows  of  reeds, 
'  presented  an  appearance  of  varied  cultivation ;  I  could  not 
perceive  any  one  at  work,  and  I  met  none  but  villagers 
clothed  in  their  gayest  habits,  who  seemed  more  intent  on 
their  pleasures  than  their  rustic  labours. 

At  last  I  arrived  at  a  form-house ;  a  young  tree  had  just 
been. planted  before  the  door;  knots  of  ribbands  and  little 
fillets  of  tinsel,  were  fluttering  in  the  air,  suspended  fix>m  the 
branches,  and  sparkling  through  the  leaves;  every  bough 
bore  some  ornament,  and  a  crown  of  flowers  shaded  the  win- 
dow of  the  house.  The  air  was  echoing  with  the  strains  of  a 
serenade,  when  the  casement  which  served  as  a  door  opened, 
and  three  beautifiil  girls,  fresh  as  the  season,  and  neatly  dressed, 
laughingly  made  their  appearance  to  greet  their  lovers. 

This  pastoral  scene  reminded  me  that  it  was  May-day, 
Calendi-maggioy  a  festal  day  in  the  spring  of  life,  and  at  the 
name  of  which  the  heart  throbs,  even  amid  the  coldness  of 
age.    In  the  gaiety  and  liveUnesa  of  this  rustic  sport  the 
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youth  of  both  sexes  form  a  chain-dance  around  the  Miqr-pole  ; 
they  piirsue  each  other  with  rapid  and  well-timed  steps, 
whilst  their  relatives  prepare  a  feast  in  some  shady  spot. 

As  soon  as  they  saw  me  the  master  of  the  house  advanced, 
and  with  an  unembarrassed  air  invited  me  to  partake  of 
their  rural  repast.  I  hesitated ;  mv  host's  youngest  daughter 
observed  me,  and  separating  herself  from  the  group  of  dancers, 
she  gave  me  her  hand.  It  was  impossible  to  resist  the  sim- 
plicity of  this  action ;  I  yiHded ;  she  led  me  towards  her 
comiramions,  and  the  chidn,  in  which  I  now  formed  a  link,  was 
recqmmenced  with  double  joy  and  vivacity. 

At  the  Calendi-maggio,  rustic  improvisators,  dressed  in  a 
fantastic  style,  recite  tales  and  legends  for  the  amusement  of 
their  audience — ^I  heard  the  history  of  Ferragoito  ;  the  songs, 
which  are  composed  on  this  occasion,  are  cidled  Maggeolate  ; 
and  the  tree,  whose  branches,  adorned  as  I  have  mentioned^ 
overshadow  the  windows  of  the  young  maidens,  is  called 
maio.  The  festival,  which  is  only  preserved  in  the  country, 
has  given  place  in  town,  to  concerts,  dances,  and  entertain- 
ments, which  last  several  days.  There  are  numberless  mag^ 
giolatef  composed  by  a  crowd  of  authors,  and  even  by  Lo- 
renzo the  Magnificent. 

As  I  proceeded  I  perceived  before  me  the  city  of  *Fiesole, 
situated  on  the  table-land  of  the  mountain,  and  between  the 
two  swellings  of  the  hills ;  I  saw  its  public  square,  its  ancient 
cathedra],  the  more  modem  buildings  of  the  archiepisco- 
pal  palace  and  the  Academy ;  lower  down  a  road, .  the  wind- 
ings of  which  follow  the  bend  of  the  hill,  leads  along  the 
rocks  which  supported  the  ancient  Etruscan  fortress,  where 
we  now  behold  the  church,  the  convent,  and  the'  vast  garden 
of  the  monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis. 

On  the  side  opposite  the  plain  of  Florence  the  gazer's  eye 
rests  on  the  deep  but  elevated  pass,  through  which  the  boiling 
waters  of  the  Mugnone  forces  its  way  Uirough  a  channel  of 
rock  and  marble ;  the  rapid  declivity  causes  no  apprehension 
of  danger,  for  its  force  spends  itself  on  its  own  steep^  banks : 
evergreen  woods  clothe  these  mountains,  which  join  the 
chain  of  the  Apennine  Alps,  which  display  in  the  distance 
their  summits  capped  with  snow. 

The  most  interesting  prospects  is  that  which  includes  the 
principal  remains  of  Fiesole.  This  view  appeared  to  me  so 
beautiful,  that,  wishing  to  give  my  entertainers  a  proof  of  mv 
gratitude  for  tbeir  kindness,  I  resolved  to  adorn  the  room  with 
paintings  in  distemper,  of  which  this  view  formed  the  most 
conspicuous  part.  There  may  seem  a  little  vanity  in  mention- 
ing tiiis  &ct  in  my  letters,  but  I  possessed  so  few  occasions  of 
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exercising  my  pencil  on  a  lar^e  scale^  that  this  was  really  an 
epoch  in  my  pictorial  career..  : 

On- the  hills  of  Fiesole  I^  beheld  the  beautiful  skies  of  ^taly 
in  all  tneir  purity,  and  there  I  experienced,  the  plenitude  of 
those  sweet  and  vivid  emotions,  which  t^e  artist  eiijoys  when 
youth  ai^d  inspiration,  and  the  desir^  of  fiune  are  his, 

Mention  {s  made,  by  the  ancient  authors,  of  Fiesole,  but  its 
ruins  afford  no  means  of  judging  of  what  it  formerly  wa&— 
temples,  palaces,,  theatres  are  all  swept  aw^y ;  even  the  tombs 
are  violated ;  the  inscriptions,  the  monuments  of  art,  have 
been  all  destroyed  or  carried  away,  and  even  the  traces  of  its 
former  glory  are  eclipsed. 

The  ofigib  of  Piesple  is  involved  in,  the  inextncal^le  mazes 
of  i^icient  .fabl^ ;  but  its  walls  display,  notwithstanding;  so 
many  assaults,  a  style  of  building  of  the  most  remote  antic[uity, 
an^  seein  to  prove  the  prodigious  force  of  the  men  who  con- 
structed them;  the  walls  are  not  composed  of  ordinary. and 
evenly  wrought  stones,  but  of  immense  masses  of  rook,  irre- 
gularly shaped,  and  artfully  placed  one  upon  another :  in 
shprt,  the  solidity  of  these  erections,  and  the  elevated  scite 
which  they  occupy,  seem  like  the  work  of  the^^lder  race  of 
mankipd  terrified  at  the  tremendous  catastrophe  of  the  delpge. 
Aqueducts,  erected  probably  at  the  same  period,-  carried  to 
Fiesole  the  waters  of  Mount  Reggi,  several  miles  ^stant; 
and,  although  they  were  broken  down  in  the  time  of  Caesar, 
as  Villani  tells  us,  yet  their  remains  dispersed  along  th^  cotin- 
try,  resemble  real  rocks  in  magnitude,  and  may  be  confounded 
with  them  from  their  r^de  and  savage  appearam;^.    Fiesole 
was  one  of  the  twelve  cities  of  Etruria;  the  ancients  praised 
the  serenity  of  its  atmosphere,  and  the  salubrity  of  its  waters 
and  baths,  which  were  reported  to  be  a. cure  for  many  mala- 
dies.   This  city  had  the  glory  of  resisting,  though  unsuccess- 
fully, and  of  tatiguing  tne  armies  of  Rome,  on  which  occa- 
sion they  gave  proofe  of  the  greatest  courage.,    We  perceive 
in  the  writings  of  Livy  and  the  other  Roman  authors  bow 
formidable  the  inhabitants  of  Fiesole  and  the  rest  of  Etruria 
were  esteemed;  all  the  forces  of  Rome  were  emjployed  at 
various  times  to  subdue  tliem,  soJl^  several  dictators  were 
created  for  the  pyrpose,  of  allaying  the  fear  whiph  this  {}eQple 
inspired.    The  inhabitants  of  Fiesole  d^tinguished  themselves 
on  several  occasions,  amongst  them,  one  of  the  n^ost  remark- 
able was  wlfen,  on  the  discovery  of  Catiline's  conspiracy  by 
Cicero^  the  seditious  citizen,  copipelled  to  seek  safety  in  flight, 
escaped  from  Rome  accompanied  by  his  fellow  conspirators  ; 
they  fled  to  F^esole^  the  only  city  which  by  its  fonnidSble 
Mtuation,  and  the  courage  of  its  inhabitants^  was  capable  of 
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resisting  the  Roman  arms.  'Cathide  indeed  did  not  hesitate  to 
hazlM  an  ettg^emetit  with  the  eonstd  Cahxs  A^tdhitk^;  thi^ 
restdfof  whiehwas'  a  dotibtfM  vidtbr^,  altUdu^h'the  brat^ 
citi^eiis'  of  Fi^isole;  were*  few  itk  n^ber  and  aliAo^  wfthout 
arms.  The  S>rtune  of  Rome  kt  leiij^h  trtntopftied,  Wlten  the 
leaders  of  the  Etrurian iftntty,  mortally  woundM^  feUtijpon  ihe 
mangled  heaps  of  their  soldiers^  bodies.- ''Th6  tictdfy  Was^ 
howlsVer,  almost  ad  dear  to  the  conquett>rs  as  tb  the  conquer ck)^ 
and  at  Rome  Imiles  struggled  with  tecii^  when*  ttid  Views'  bf 
the  battle  arrived  there.  '•  . 

•  Id  the  year  ^)5;  tlesole,  assisted  by  Florence,  opposed  the 
attaeks'or  Radagaishrs  king  of  the  Goths,  tod  Rohid  wa^  de- 
li^^red  from  the  yoke  of  that  pteople,  linder  th^  Wfei^Ht  of  l^hich 
Italy'  had  '^  often  groaned.  It 'Was  on  this  occasion  that  th6 
Flbrentmes  consecrated  a  temple  to  St.  Reparata^  ^  a  c^bhtemf^ 
porary  '  historian  relates.  '  Saint  Ambrose  "liad"  premised  fre-- 
qtienay  to  visit  his  beloved  Florentines,  and^  during  the  titne 
that  Radagaisiud  Va^'beiieging^  Florence,'  the  %foly  Prdiette, 
who  had^Aed  a'tittle  time  previously,  appeared  in  a  df^ath  to 
one-ctf 'the  itfhabttants,  and  promised  th^m  deli\^ranbe'Ohith^ 
morrow.  Tills  maa  comnrunicated  to  hil^  fell6W  citizeM  his 
vifinoDyS>rfiich  inspired  them  with  great  iburag*.'*'  Accotcfingljr 
Stili^dn,  the  imperial  general,  taadehis  appearatfee  with'^ 
amiy^  anda  division  arishig  amongstthe  Goths,' ^theii'  defi^t 
was  Tendered  'strll  morfe  certain.  As  tikis  vl<^toi^'  took' j[)lab^  oh 
thfe  birth-day  of  the  Virgih  Martyr,  St;  Reparatd,  the  Floren- 
tines raised  a  temple  in  her  honour,  which  Was  orhahi^hted 
with  the  trophies  borne  from  their  enemies;  '•'  '*'*' 

Desiroub  of  enriching  this  clmrch  with  some  relics  of  the 
Vir^n  Saint' whbi(6  body  was  dtoosited  Avith  the  monks  of 
Jeano}  a  IMle  town  in  the  Terr^  di  Lavouro,  they  applied  in 
1S52  to  the  king  of  Naples,' who  ordered  the  monks' 'to  deliver 
up  an  annt)f  dieir  Patroness.  Grieved  at  aconimand  Whi6h 
obliged  them  to  do  so' great  an  outrage  to  the  rbih^ink  of  the 
vtihrtyty  'the  good  mbnks  s^nt'  in  its  stead  a  piece ^  of  Wood  'k> 
eitiqui^tety  carved,  and  so  well  imitatitig  n&ture;  that  tfhe  fratid 
was  not  discovered  until  several  years  afterwards  by  a  je^ller 
who  had  been  directed  to  make  a  rich  reliquary  to  contain  the 
precious  and  holy  limb. 

The  subjection  of  Fiesole  was  the  means  of  Florence  re- 
ceiving amongst  her  citizens  some  very  noble  and  distinguished 
families.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  mention  the  Pazzi,  the 
Strozzi,  the  Guadagni,  and  the  Adimari.  The  destruction  of 
that  city  also  furnished  Florence  with  innumerable  columns 
and  other  materials  {(fr  the  erection  of  beautiful  edifices ;  and 
from  the  same  place  she  carried  away  many  statues  and  sculp 
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tured  marbled  to  adorn  her  temples  and  her  palaces.  It  b 
very  probable  that  the  four  columns  which  support  the  arched 
roof  of  the  gallery  of  the  Baptistry,  are  the  remains  of  some 
monument  in  Fiesole,  and  even  at  this  day,  they  find  in  ibt 
sou  of  its  environs,  very  rich  materials. 

Fiesole  was  one  of  the  first  cities  after  Rome  that  embraced 
Christianity.  She  has  produced  a  great  number  of  philoso- 
phers  and  literary  men  besides  several  celebrated  artists  both 
m  sculpture  and  painting.  The  city  of  Fiesole  may  say  widi 
pride  *'  here  rose  my  high  towers  and  my  impregnable  ^walls- 
there  lay  the  baths  of  Catiline — yonder  were  the  temples  of 
Jupiter  Fulminans,  and  of  Mars — in  that  place  stood  the 
college  of  Augurs  and  the  palace  of  the  ancient  kings/'  and 
even  yet  the  relics  of  those  indestructable  walls,  the  steep  rocks, 
and  tne  precipices  which  seem  to  be  the  vast  tomb  in  which  die 
ancient  city  is  buried,  inspire  sensations  of  awe  and  venera- 
tion. On  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  there  now  rises 
a  church  where  the  All-powerful  God  is  worshipped. *  and  the 
college  of  Augurs  is  replaced  by  an  Academy,  where  they  no 
longer  teach  the  superstitious  art  of  reading  die  fiiture,  but  the 
truth  and  holiness  of  the  Christian  doctrine.  The  bathing 
waters,  formerly  so  celebrated,  still  run  amidst  the  most  de- 
lightful villas  and  gardens  of  Tuscany.  These  beautiful  re- 
treats no .  longer  re«echo  the  sound  of  the  wariike  trumpet, 
but  the  sweet  accents  of  joy ;  and  Fiesole  has  exchanged  the 
splendour  of  military  renown  for  the  more  durable  glory  of 
peace  and  the  arts. 

The  most  remarkable  antiquities  of  Fiesole  are  the  colossal 
fi'agments  of  the  old  Etruscan  walls,  of  which  a  few  vestiges 
only  remain,  particularly  near  the  monastery  of  Saint  Jerome, 
which  was  converted  into  a  villa  by  the  Counts  Bardi,  and 
also  the  aqueduct,  the  ruins  of  which  may  be  seen  near  the 
convent  of  La  Doccia.  The  vast  subterraneous  chambers  near 
the  cathedral,  and  which  are  called  the  Buche  delle  Faie^  the 
fiiiries  hiding-places,  are  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  tn^ 
veller. 
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J.N  the  midst  of  pleasant  and  select  society,  solely  occupied 
in  games  and  diversified  pleasures  incessantly  renewed^  and 
which  seemed  to  borrow  something  of  the  vivacity  of  the  air 
which  we  breathed  on  these  heights,  I  yet  felt  a  desire  of  soli- 
tude. There  we  find  enjoyment,  less  expansive  perhaps,  but 
more  deep,  and  in  which  a  slight  tinge  of  melancholy  is 
mingled,  which  is  not  without  its  charms. 

Thus  lonely,  and  with  a  book  which  served  me  as  the  text, 
and  so  to  speak,  as  the  vehicle  of  my  thoughts,  I  slowly  tra- 
versed the  perfiimed  hills  of  Fiesole,  under  the  shade  of  woods 
of  ])iue  and  sycamore.  I  firequently  passed  the  hours  of  de- 
clining day,  in  contemplating  at  a  distance  the  plain  of  Flo- 
rence, with  its  palaces,  its  high  towers,  and  its  domes,  coloured 
by  the  vivid  light  of  a  sun,  cloudless  and  ardent  even  in  its 
setting.  The  complete  absence  of  every  vapour  permitted  me 
to  see  distant  objects  with  such  clearness,  that  I  could  trace 
every  detail,  and  I  almost  conceived  that  I  must  hear  the  con- 
fused murmur  of  voices  and  the  noise  of  mechanical  occupa- 
tions amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital.  This  prospect 
was  rendered  still  more  interesting  by  contrasting  it  with  the 
peaceable  shades  by  which  I  was  sheltered.  I  placed  a  just 
value  on  the  tumultuous  pleasure  of  the  town,  when  I  com- 
pared them  with  the  silent  fi'eshness  of  the  country.  This 
addressed  itself  eloquently  to  my  heart,  and  immersed  me  in 
that  sweet  meditation  which  is  the  fruit  of  a  tranquil  spirit, 
of  a  feeling  of  happiness,  and  health,  and  calm  joy,  or  rather 
of  the  pleasure  one  experiences  in  youth  when  the  passions 
are  slumbering  and  our  being  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  every 
thing  around  us. 

The  day  fiided,  and  I  heard  nothing  but  the  light  murmur 
of  the  winds  of  night,  as  they  swept  through  the  foliage 
mingled  with  the  rippling  of  a  fountain,  and  the  expressive 
chirping  of  birds,  which,  flying  here  and  there^  answered  one 
imother,  and  seemed  in  haste  to  take  advantage  of  the  remains 
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oi  dav-light^  to  search  for  their  food  and  a  secure  retreat  for 
the  night. 

I  quitted  this  place  ^ith  regret^  resolving,  in  gratitude  for 
the  sensations  which  I  had  there  experienced^  to  visit  it  again^ 
and  to  enrich  my  port-folio  with  several  fine  views  which  I 
had  remarked  there. 

Guided  by  the  twilight^  and  shortly  afterwards  by  the  beams 
df  the  moon,  which  seemed  to  (rise  most  majestically  amid  a 
crowd  of  stars,  which  appeared  far  more  brilliant  and  numerous 
thafa  in  our  climate,  1  followed  a  path  w;hich  I  supposed  would 
lead  me  into  the  road  to  Fiesole ;  when  suddenly  I  distinguished 
the  sounds  of  rustic  music,  amongst  which  I  heard  the  notes 
of  th^  bagpijpe,  the  guitar^  and  the  zaimogna.  Attracted  by 
the  charm  of  this  melody,  than  which,  when  well  executed  by 
the  rustic  performers  in  the  depth  of  a  wooa,  aqd  amid  the 
foUtude  of  night,  nothin^g  can  be  more  agreeable^  I  beheld 
all  at  once  a  light  shining  through  the  trees.  This  led  me  to 
(he  place  where  the  rural  concert  was,  and,  guided  by  its  light, 
I  arrived  at  a  fountain,  or  rather  a  chapel^  for  beneath  an 
arch, .  supported  hy  columns,  I  saw  a  pamting  of  the  Virgin 
find  the  InfjEint  Jesus,  surrounded  by  cherubims  and  prostrate 
angels.  An  abimdant  stream  fell  from  a  sculptured  lion's  head 
which  frowned  under  the  painting,  and  flowed  into  the  reser- 
voirs which  were  placed  at  the  sides  of  the  edifice.  A  lamp, 
suspended  from  the  centre  of  the  arch,  rendered  the  scene 
$till  more  interesting,  A  whole  family  were  imploring  the 
Plvine  grace  for  the  recovery  of  an  infant  which  its  mother 
held  in  her  arms,  covering  it  with  tears  and  kisses ;  the  other 
jBembers  of  the  family  were  praying  with  fervour,  or  chanting 
hyinns  which  they  accompanied  with  their  instruments. 

If  the  reader  can  imagine  the  mingling  of  voices  and  music, 
m6^t  simple  and  harmonious,  with  the  sound  of  the  dancing 
waters  flowing  over  the  stones  and  along  the  green  turf — ^the 
light  of  the  moon  through  the  foliage — the  clear  lustre  of  the 
lamp  which  gilded  the  figure  of  the  virgin  in  the  niche,  and 
shpi^e  in  the  reflexion  of  the  crystal  and  ipoving  waters,  shed- 
ding at  the  same  time  a  light  over  the  actors  of  this  pious 
scene-i-if  he  C9x\  imagine  t^is  scene  more  impressive  as  it  was 
unexpec^d,  and  so  sweetly  harmonizinsf  with  those  serious 
j^Qsatfo^s  which,  filled  my  heart — he  will  even  then  have  only 
a  weak  idea  of  the  impression  which  I  experitocea. 
,  At  py  ppBrq«U5ji|  the  good  people  rose  from  their  prayers, 
Ijut  I  begged  that  I  might.mi^glQ  my  intercessions  with  theirs. 
Tjie  h^mn  w^  recommenced^  and  tlie  voices  of  the  young 
girls,  joined  to  thofse  of  musicians  of  every  age,  made  one  of 
th»  most  delicious  concerts  I  ever  eiyoyea. 


Hie  itmte  of  these  ViUafi^en  lay  along  (he  road  to  F^eao|e. 
As  I  accompanied  them  they  related  to  me  a  crowd  of  mirpicleq, 
which  they  attributed  to4he  virtues  of  those  waters^  ^d  above 
all,  to  ^e  intercessions  of  the  Madonna  to  whom  t^ey  are  con- 
secrated. It  is  pleasing  to  behold  the  gifts  of  nature  a680ciat;e4 
with  the  name  of  their  Author-'-this  is  to  attribute  blessings 
to  their  true  source,  and  to  awaken  those  consoling  ideas  cf 
mercy  and  protection.  Which  nourish  fiuth  and  inspire  gratji* 
tude  towards  the  Deity. 

The  chapel  of  this  fountain,  which  I  frequently  revisited,  is 
one  of  the  finest  monuments  of  the  kind.  It  presents  a  mix* 
ture  of  antique  and  modem  taste,  which  to  me  is  very  de- 
lirhtfiil.  It  was  ornamented,  according  to  tradition,  by  John 
of  Bologna,  who  possessed  a  mansion  in  this  neigbbourboo4. 
He  emjiloyed  some  fine  materials,  procured  from  an  ancient 
edifice,  and  he  has  arranged  them  with  great  taste. 

I  had  promised  to  visit  the  convent  of  J^a  Poccia,  and  I  had 
an  opportunity,  while  I  was  employed  in  sketching  in  this  pic- 
turesque spot,  of  becoming  acquainted  with  its  inhabitants, 
who  did  not  belie  the  good  opinion  which  I  had  at  first  con-f 
ceived  of  them. 

Pious,  without  affieotatioui  one  n|ight  perceive  from  tbeii^ 
manners,  firom  their  physiognomy^  Which  was  rather  amiable 
than  austere,  from  the  neatness  and  propriety  of  their  gar- 
ments, finom  the  flowers  which  shaded  the  windows  of  their 
ceUs,  or  which,  placed  in  crystal  vases,  ornamented  their  cburch| 
in  short,  fiiom  all  the  details  of  their  domestic  management 
which  was  excellent  and  well  linderstood,  one  might  perceive 
that  these  monks  did  not  neglect  any  of  those  infipcent  plpa^ 
sures  which  their  situation  allowed.  Indeed  they  appeare4 
perfectly  happy ;  anddoubtless  they  would  not  have  exchanged 
their  pleasant  and  peaceable  life  for  the  grandeur  ^nd  pon^p 
which  the  world  bestows  upon  its  votaries. 

The  church,  though  snlall,  possesses  some  objects  worthy 
of  attention,  such  as  the  pictm'es  of  the  gr^af  altar,  and  qf 
one  of  the  chapels,  which  are  from  the  pencil  of  Niccodemo 
FerruccI,  a  pupil  of  Passlgnano. 

In  front  of  the  church  runs  a  terrace,  planted  with  }arge 
cypress  tress,  which  form,  as  it  were,  th^  peristyle  of  the 
edifice.  It  is  also  surrounded  with  beautifiil  gardens.  The 
building,  upon  which  these  grounds  are  now  supported,  for- 
merly served  as  aqueducts,  op  perhaps  as  baths,  and  the  streams 
which  yet  wander  through  them  give  freshness  to  a  vegeta- 
tion which  is  extremely  vigorous.  The  lines  which  the  dif- 
ferent stages  of  these  ruins  present,  form  combini^tions  of 
figures  of  which  the  effect  is  pleasing  and  picturesque. 
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At  some  distance  from  Fiesole  there  is  another  monastery, 
of  a  very  different  character  from  that  which  I  have  just  de- 
scribed ;  it  is  that  of  M&nte  Senario, 

Isolated  in  the  mountains,  and  removed  from  every  other 
habitation,  it  occupies  the  centre  of  a  wood  of  fir-trees,  which 
surround  it  on  all  sides  and  hide  it  from  the  view  of  those  who 
climb  the  steep  side  of  the  mountain.  The  pilgrims  who  travel 
towards  this  sanctuary  would  easily  lose  their  layover  the 
heaths  and  in  the  underwood  were  it  not  that  little  ofatories, 
which  serve  as  stations  and  land-marks,  had  been  erected  at 
short  distances  to  point  out  the  way.  Tliis  place  would  serve 
extremely  well  as  the  retreat  of  hermits  who  have  completely 
renounced  the  world,  and  who,  relieved  fix>m  their  earthly 
bonds,  seem  to  have  no  other  aim,  by  the  isolated  and  skiey 
spot  which  they  have  chosen,  than  to  approach  that  Heaven 
which  they  hope  one  time  to  enter,  through  sufferings  and 
privations  of  every  kind,  and  the  renunciation  of  all  the  sweets 
of  life. 

The  monks  of  La  Doccia,  on  the  contrary,  seek  Heaven  by 
a  more  practicable  way.  They  do  not  resemble  these  austere 
religionists,  but  rather  those  persons,  who,  disgusted  with  the 
noisy  pleasures  of  society,  retire  into  an  agreeable  solitude  to 
enjoy  the  innocent  delights  of  a  country  lirc.  In  quitting  the 
wodd  they  do  not  become  misanthropists,  and  they  still  hold 
communication  with  their  fellow-men,  when  they  administer 
to  them  succour  and  consolation 

The  origin  of  the  convent  of  Monte  Senario  was  as  follows:— 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  Brother  Giovanni 
di  Vicenza,  a  monk  of  the  order  of  Preachers,  and  at  this  time 
an  eloquent  and  celebrated  missionary,  arrived  at  Bolc^^a, 
where  he  was  soon  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  neighbouring  towns  aud  villages.  He  converted 
and  reconciled  many ;  he  repressed  the  luxury  of  the  women^ 
and  he  produced  many  other  admirable  effects  by  the  preaching 
of  the  word  of  God.  This  same  Fra.  Giovanni  preached  a 
general  peace  in  Italy ;  and  the  princes,  magistrates,  and 
people,  to  the  amount  it  is  said  of  four  hundred  thousand 
persons,  entered  into  that  engagement.  Every'  one  was  ready 
to  embrace  it,  but,  unfortunately,  these  good  intentions  lasted 
only  a  few  days.  The  zealous  missionary,  proud  of  the  ascen- 
dancy which  he  had  acquired  over  his  fellow-countrymen,  now 
wished  to  become  their  master,  and  to  gain  the  sovereignty. 
His  triumph  did  not  last  long :  he  was  cast  into  prison  widi 
his  partizans,  and  soon  afterwards  exiled ;  too  late  repenting 
that  he  had  not  confined  himself  within  the  bounds  of  h^ 
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sacred  ministry,  und  convinced  of  the  instability  of  all  human 
things. 

Nevertheless,  the  seeds  which  he  had  scattered  fructified  in 
the  timorous  minds  of  his  disciples.  Many  persons,  of  various 
conditions  in  life,  adopted  the  monastic  vow ;  and  in  1233  seven 
noble  Florentines  retired  into  the  heart  of  the  forest  which 
surrounded  Monte  Senario,  and  constructed,  in  the  summit  of 
the  mountain,  cells,  in  which  they  might  pass  the  lives  of 
anchorites.  They  called  themselves  the  servants  of  the  Virgin 
Mary;  and  they  soon  were  followed  by  others  who  were 
zealous  in  imitating  their  example.  Another  Florentine, 
Filippo  Benizi,  was  a  vigorous  propagator  of  this  new  order. 
At  this  day  there  may  be  seen  within  the  walls  of  the  convent 
the  seven  grottoes  of  the  founders,  and  also  that  of  fienizi,  who 
was  canonized,  and  became  the  patron  of  the  society. 

There  are  some  good  paintings  in  the  church.  On  the  roof 
Gabbiani,  the  best  scholar  of  Dandini,  a  painter  of  the  school 
of  Cortona,  has  represented  the  Virgin  bestowing  their  habit 
on  the  founders  of  the^order.  This  hermitage  is  most  remark- 
able as  having  been  the  retreat  of  many  men  of  merit. 

A  contemplative  life,  which  exalts  the  imagination  and  fixes 
it  constantly  on  one  predominant  object,  or  idea,  which  it 
continually  nourishes  and  examines,  as  it  were,  in  every  point 
of  view — ^this  concentrated  existence,  directing  its  attention 
towards  only  one  study  as  its  aim  and  end,  gives  birth  to  talent^ 
and  carries  it  to  its  highest  perfection.  We  might  mention 
the  names  of  ^  crowd  of  celebrated  people  who  have  been 
educated  in  the  shade  of  the  cloister,  and  whose  happy  dispo- 
sitions might  nevei^  have  been  developed  amid  the  tumult  of 
the  world,  and  in  an  active  life  which  might  only  have  stunned 
and  distracted  them.  It  is  not,  therefore,  astonishing  that  the 
hermitage  of  Monie  Senario,  the  situation  of  which  adapts  it 
so  well  for  reflexion,  and  where  the  distraction  of  the  world  is 
s>o  well  avoided,  should  have  produced  many  literary  men  and 
artists.  Amongst  the  latter  may  be  mentioned  Mascagni,  who 
in  this  monastery  assumed  the  name  of  Arsenio ;  and  J.  B.  Ste- 
phaneschi,  who  took  the  cowl  in  1605. 

My  frequent  walks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fiesole  had  not^ 
as  was  my  custom,  any  determined  aim ;  I  wandered  at  hazard, 
and  this  mode  of  seeing  and  observing  procured  me  much  un- 
expected pleasure,  and  many  an  agreeable  surprise ;  it  furnished 
me  with  contrasts  which  might  have  escaped  me  in  a  more 
methodical  route.  The  numerous  villas  which  I  passed  par- 
ticularly attracted  my  attention,  from  a  double  motive  of 
interest — the  historical  facts  which  they  recalled,  and  the  pic- 
turesque situations  which  they  occupied.     The  environs  of 
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Flesote  indetftd,  so  well  known  for  the  beauty  of  their  prospects, 
have  been  the  retreat  of  numbers  of  celebrated  men^  wi:io,  in 
the  tranquillity  of  that  place,  have  given  themselves  up  to  stud? 
and  reflexion.  Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned  the  celebrated 
Politian,  who  in  one  of  his  letters  addressed  to  MarcUio  Ficind 
has  described  the  situation  of  his  villa  at  Fiesole,  and  v^hich 
reminds  us  of  the  modest  but  commodious  habitation  of  Horace. 
Thither  he  ft-equently  retired  t6  correct  and  complete  his 
writings,  and  from  thence  he  addressed,  in  -1478,  to  Pandolfi 
CoUetiuccio,  the  Racconti  Amatorii  of  Plutarch. 

This  house,  which  is  not  fer  from  Fiesole,  in  a  place  re- 
freshed by  a  fountain  which  flows  underneath  the  ^ek  shade, 
and  which  the  poet  distinguished  by  the  name  of  htcens  /on- 
iiculusy  appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  oratory  which  is  called 
Fonie  hLcente,  and  which  was  erected  at  the  end  of  &e  9ev<»i- 
tcenth  century  in  memory  of  a  miraculous  crucifix.  Jn  this 
place  Ant.  Pellori,  in  1733  painted  his  picture  of  the  Resur- 
rection. There  also  maybe  seen  there  a  picture  op  wood, 
bearing  the  date  of  1396,  which  was  brought  from  another 
chapel  which  has  been  demolished. 

From  this  spot  the  traveller  beholds  the  whole  course  of  the 
Mugnone;  an  ancient  bridge  terminates  the  view  on  one  side; 
and  on  the  other  extremity  of  the  pass  where  Radagaisius  was 
enclosed  and  destroyed,  with  all  his  men,  there  is  another 
Roman  edifice,  which  has  gained  the  appellation  of  Cicero's 
Tower. 

Tbis  quadrangular  building,  which  is  ver^  lofty,  and  com- 
posed of  stone  and  bricks,  resembles  a  fortification  destined  to 
defend  the  pass  of  the  mountain,  rather  than  the  house  of  an 
individual.  It  is  a  curious  fietct,  that  there  are  iron  rings  fixed  in 
this  tower,  at  a  certain  height  from  the  ground,  similar  to  those 
which,  in  sea-ports,  arc  used  to  moor  ships  and  boats  to.  It  is  con- 
jectured that  this  must  have  been  their  use  t  but  then  the  level  of 
the  river  must  have  formerly  been  much  higher  than  at  present; 
or  else  this  valley  must  have  been  a  lake,  the  waters  of  which, 
breaking  a  passsu^e  through  the  rocks  of  Fiesole,  have  flowed 
into  the  low  grounds.  Indeed,  the  boundaries  within  which 
the  Mugnone  flows  appear  almost  to  have  the  shape  of  an  oval 
crater.  The  borders  of  the  circumference  are  very  clearly 
marked  out,  except  on  the  side  of  Fiesole,  where  there  is  a  veiy 
deep  cut,  by  which  the  torrent  escapes. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  naturalists,  that  the  neighbouring 
valley  of  Mugeilo  was  the  mouth  of  a  volcano,  and  that  It  also 
contained  a  lake;  and  that  the  plain  of  Florence,  as  I  have 
just  mentioned,  formed  another  immense  lake,  which  extended 
to  llie  mountains  of  Lucda  and  Fisa. 
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The  Mugnone  presented  many  more  variations  in  its  course; 
for,  afterjpassing  the  bridge  at  Badia,  and  turning  round  the 
hills  of  Fiesole  at  Cure,  the  villa  Sitottif  and  ihe  monastery  of 
St,  Benedict^  it  flowed  through  the  Ha  Ceia,  as  far  as  the 
Fia  Fnisa,  pferhaps  so  called  from  the  rapid  current  of  the 
waters  as  they  passed ;  then,  still  seeking  the  lower  grounds, 
it  turned  towards  the  city,  passing  by  Pinti,  by  Caffeggio,  and 
by  the  street  called  San  Galto ;  till,  falling  by  the  street  de 
Gori,  it  arrived  at  the  point  of  its  junction  with  the  Amo,  a 
little  beneath  the  bridge  della  Carraja.  Tradition  strengthens 
this  idea,  and  the  ancient  maps  of  Florence  confirm  it;  and,^ 
moreover,  the  sand  and  gravel  which  in  our  days  have  been^ 
dug  up  in  these  various  spots,  amount  to  a  demonstration.  But 
let  us  return  to  the  villas  which  adorn  its  borders. 

Dino  Dazzi.  a  Florentine  poet,  possessed  a  house  in  the 
neighbourhoocl  of  San  Dominico,  as  well  as  Ugolino  Verini. 
Scipio  Ammirato  the  Elder  dates  the  dedication  of  his  Com- 
mentaries on  the  wars  of  Don  Juan  of  Austria,  with  theTurks, 
from  his  little  villa  of  Fiesole,  the  1st  of  March,  1581 1  and  the 
traveller  still  perceives  with  pleasure  this  inscription  traced  on 
the  stone-work  of  the  architrave : 

SCIPIO  ADMIRATUS   RSIP«   FLOR.   SCRIPTOR. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Mugnone,  there  is  a  cluster  of  houses 
which  has  received  the  name  of  the  Cure,  Dante  retired  thither 
to  enjoy  the  tranquillity  of  its  solitude.  When  this  illustrious 
poet  was  driven  into  exile,  his  house  was  confiscated.  . 

It  was  riot  far  from  hence,  and  in  the  villa  Salviati,  which  b 
built  upon  an  eminence,  at  a  place  called  La  Lastra,  that  the 
faction  of  the  Bianchi,  to  the  number  of  sixteen  hundred  gentle- 
men, and  nine  thousand  foot  soldiers,  assemble  in  1^04,  during 
the  night  of  the  19th  of  July.  From  thence  they  marched 
upon  Rorence.  and  even  penetrated  into  the  city.  But,  seized 
with  a  pdhlc  terror,  they  fled  precipitately  out  of  the  gates, 
and,  dispersing,  abandoned  their  enterprise.  It  has  been 
thought  that  Dante  was  a  party  to  this  rash  enterprise,  in  the 
hope  of  returning  to  his  country ;  and.  Indeed^  it  was  not  long 
slftef  this  event,  that  he  abandoned  Tuscany  and  retired  to 
Pachia. 

Petrticcb,  the  fether^f  Petrarch,  and  the  fiietld  of  Darite,  W9fi 
also  connected  with  tne  party  of  the  Blanchl.  j^xiled  from 
Florence  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  s?tnie  seritenQ^,  thejf 

{isirticipated  in  the  dangers  of  this  nocturtial  attempt*  Retiim- 
ng  itnmedlately  to  Arezzo,  whither  he  had  retreated  with  his 
wtte,  ^etta  Cacciglani,  Petraccb  found,  that  on  tlfisi  night, 
which  had  been  attended  with  so  much  peril  to  hioiselg  his 
wife  had  |>resented  him  with  a  son,  whose  birth  had  ei^diogered 
liis  niti&er'^  life.   This  son  was  the  celebrated  P^tr^ch^ 


80  CasteUan^s  ^t^-avels  k  italy. 

The  Villa  Salviati  gives  a  good  idea  of  those  strong  castles 
which,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  formed  the  retreat  of  the 
revolting  nobles,  whose  followers  tyrannized  over  the  neigh> 
bouring  country.  One  of  these  castles,  called  Monte  Acinico, 
which  was  built  by  some  cardinal  in  the  Nugello,  and  in  w^hich 
he  received  the  honour  of  a  visit  from  the  pontiff  Gregory  X., 
became  so  formidable  a  station,  that  the  Florentines  were  com- 
pelled in  1306  to  besiege  and  raze  it. 

A  very  melancholy  circumstance,  which  happened  in  1349 — 
the  assassination  of  Christiano  and  Mainardo,  two  of  the  inti- 
mate  friends  of  Petrarch,  by  the  exiles  of  Florence,  gave  occa- 
sion to  that  illustrious  poet  to  write  to  the  governor  of  Florence 
a  very  vehement  letter,  which  seemed  to  caiTy  all  the  indig- 
nation of  its  author  into  the  breasts  of  the  Florentine  magis- 
trates. They  sent  troops  into  the  M ugello,  and,  in  consequence, 
many  of  their  strong-holds  were  destroyed ;  and,  as  a  modern 
historian  of  Italian  literature  has  observed,  Tuscany  owed  her 
tranquillity  to  the  eloquent  appeal  of  one  of  her  banished  citi- 
zens, and  one  to  whom  the  goods  of  his  family  had  not  yet  been 
restored. 

By  degrees  the  sombre  and  formidable  appearance  of  these 
fortresses  has  vanished.  Porticoes,  inclosed  with  light  iron 
gates,  have  succeeded  to  the  draw-bridges ;  and  the  walls  of 
the  terraces  are  covered  with  vases  of  marble  or  bronze^  which 
contain  the  rarest  plants,  while  the  details  of  ancient  architec- 
ture have  been  converted  into  more  elegant  or.  convenient 
forms.  Frequently,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Villa  Salviati,  the 
ancient  mansion' only  serves  as  a  habitation  for  the  steward 
and  thefamigUa,  or  domestics,  and  porticoes  or  passages  paved 
with  Mosaic  or  small  stones,  unite  the  ancient  building  to  a 
new  edifice,  constructed  in  a  more  elegant  style,  and  in  a  more 
accessible  situation,  embellished  with  all  the  brilliant  additions 
which  fashion,  however  variable,  renders  necessary ;  and  which 
were  unknown  to  the  austere  and  gothic  feudatories  who  for- 
merly possessed  such  domains. 

^  On  the  banks  of  the  Mugnone  also  is  situated  the  nuyestic 
villa  which  Is  called  Dre  Fisiy  and  which  appears  to  have  been 
the  retreat  of  the  company  for  whose  entertainment  Boccacio 
composed  his  Decameron  during  the  plague  of  1348. 

Indeed  Boccacio  himself,  without  pointing  out  the  place 
otherwise  than  by  the  word  il  contado,  says  in  his  work  '*  On 
Wednesday,  at  break  of  day,  the  ladies  and  their  cavalier^ 
leaving  Florence  with  their  suites,  commenced  their  route, 
and  afker  proceedmg  two  miles,  arrived  at  the  place  which  had 
been  prepared  for  their  reception,  and  which  was  sufficiently 
remote  from  the  highway*    It  was  a  palace  with  a  spacious 
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and  handsome  court,  surrounded  by  logge,  and  by  halls  and 
other  well  arranged  apartments  furnished  with  pictures.  This 
edifice  occupied  the  summit  of  a  hill,  which  was  covered  with 
a  variety  of  shrubs  and  trees  of  the  finest  foliage,  and  sur- 
rounded by  meadows  and  beautiful  gardens  abounding  with 
springs  of  the  freshest  water. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  third  day,  Boccacio  speaks  of 
the  .cellars  of  this  palace;  and  he  mentions  the  limpid  waters 
which  oozed  through  everv  part,  and  more  especially  a  very 
abundant  fountain  that  flowed  through  the  ^meadow,  and, 
fiiUing  to  the  lower  grounds,  turned  two  mills. 

In  another  part,  he  says,  that  from  this  spot  there  is  a  view  of 
Fiesole;  in  short  every  circumstance  confirms  the  idea  that 
this  is  the  villa  in  question.  It  is  t^o  miles  from  Florence, 
and  near  it  there  rises  a  spring,  the  water  of  which  turns  two 
mills.  The  idea  is  also  confirmed,  from  the  traditionary  evi- 
dence of  the  residents  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Near  the  royal  mansions  of  Castello  and  La  Petraja,  there  is 
a  villetta  called  Topaja,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  built 
by  Cosmo  I.^  whose  arms  are  placed  on  the  left  angle  of  the 
house,  with  this  motto,  ^^  Exaltabo  te,  Domine,  et  exuUabo  /" 
In  thy  exaltation  will  I  exult,  O  Lord  ! 

This  Prince,  who  was  much  attached  to  the  celebrated  his- 
torian Benedetto  Varchi,  and  who  had  already  loaded  hii^  with 
benefits,  wishing  in  1558  to  give  him  a  new  proof  of  his 'affec- 
tion, presented  him  with  this  house,  to  enable  him  with  greater 
facility  to  complete  the  history  of  Florence,  which  he  had 
commenced.  The  anchor  accepted  the  favour  with  gratitude, 
and  retired  to  this  spot,  where  he  passed  neariy  the  whole  year, 
with  the  exception  of  some  short  intervals,  during  which  he 
visited  Pisa,  where  he  commonly  resided  with  the  Grand  Duke, 
and  read  him  his  history.  With  these  interviews  Cosmo  was 
much  delighted  and  only  interrupted  the  author  occasionally 
with  a  cry  of  admiration,  "  Miracoliy  Varchi,  MiracoU  I ' 
Varchi  took  advantage  of  one  of  these  moments  of  satisfaction 
to  ask  permission  to  change  the  vulgar  name  of  Topaja,  which 
was  very  displeasing  to  him,  for  that  of  Cosmianoj  but  the 
Grand  Duke  insisted  on  his  adopting  the  appellation  of  Far- 
chiano.  The  polite  struggle  which  ensued  prevented  any  inno- 
vation— the  ancient  name  prevailed — and  the  house'still  bears 
it,  being  always  called  Topaja  (a  nest  of  rats). 

Besides  his  hist9ry,  Varchi  in  this  place  wrote  several  other 
works, .  and  particularly  his  ErcolanOj  one  of  his  most  agree- 
able productions.  At  the  head  of  this  work  he  gives  a  descrip- 
tion of  his  house.  He  speaks  of  the  walk  in,  the  green  field 
before  his  door ;  of  his  herb-garden,  in  which  he  seenos  to 
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liav^  ^^^  nineh  Ml^ht ;  and  of  dbiiag  tlce^i^tAlfila  Aft 
l(ttle  terrace^^wheiieey  amid  a  thousand  oAer  l^aantiful  obJMti^ 
Fledble  and  Floretice  were  disooverad* 

f^e  did  not  Ijve  a  mlitaiy  life  here.  His  friends  visitod  bim 
dally,  and  sometimes  remained  whole  weeki  with  him.  At 
last  be  became  so  habituated  to  their  oompany,  that  be  MHifl 
not  live  without  society.  Indeed  theve  was  not  one  mao  of 
iettem,  qt  of  any  coMideration,  who  di^  not  Tisit  hiM»  an 
agreeable  was  he,  and  so  mueh  honoured  slid  esteeoMl.  Tim 
_  yeM  of  the  death  of  this  eeiebmted  historian  ia  not  well  laiomi» 

SB  mfmy  author^  disagree  as  to  the  fiuit )  his  epitaph  at  BlojnsHi 
pfli^ever  bei^n  the  date  of  1671* 

La  Tgp^a  baling  been  festofod  lo  ita  fonncv  awnm,  tbt 
6mnd  Duie  Cosqio  III.  ornamented  It  wldi  •  gtnst  nrnnber  of 
pictures  of  rttt  foreign  fruits,  and  the  moat  afaigafaur  pmdwo? 
tions  of  the  earth/  with  desoriptiana  of  them  written  undavr 
neath.  This  cpUectlon,  whieh  wsa  made  by  n  prinae  who  «9S 
f^  amateur  in  ^lese  mtt  of  things^  was  aftarwafris  difidod  be- 
^een  the  Villa  Real  di  Gasteilo  tmd  other  places. 

Tb^  villas  of  Castello  and  l^traja,  of  whioh  ^  daaciipti— 
will  be  given,  are  very  eelebrated  for  the  oKodknce  of  thdr 
wjoes.  The  plants  are  procured  from  Spain,  from  the  Gaparin^ 
from  France,  and  frote  the  tnoat  celebraied  Uanda  of  the 
Archipelago,  Redl  found  in  this  oxcalient  Maaeatd  an  inspir 
ration  wblth  buyat  put  fn  a  ditbyiambioj  v^m  bo 
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Jbr  he  h  sn  hero,  an  ttii^ , 

WiMie  hknd  In  the  via^Fud  tfa|(  ^aos  ai  GMrilo 

fim  piMiwd  te  sitt*  ef  iha  brut  flNmriaH^ 
But  Pf  a|l  it^e  delicious  places  whjch  the  voluptuous  Roi.,... 
pf  the  AugT}5tan  age  did  nojt  dM&bi|  none  is  more  oelebvnind 
»d4  1^  freouented  than  the  palace  of  Phitpfino,  a  beauttfbl 
spot  burled  In  tlje  heart  of  a  wood,  and  wblch  I  only  diswmiitsd 
by  chaope.  Friendship  detained  me  here  some  time,  and  I 
Quitt^  it  at  last  with  that  pleashig  regret  which  forma  In  our 
vm-m  99Pb  an  agreeably  theme  V  rfecpHeciion 
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^Jfft^ntft^  but  aloiie,  ifi  etitov  itie  fflt^^r^k  oF  t^  ehftee, 
W^  fial^^f'  puMit  ti(  ihf  pte}  hiid  |hti4ualiy  dlr^Mrn  this  to  a 
giina^nhte  dlstailtife  fr6m  plfesote,  $n()  I  complet^|¥  lo9t  tny 
Wit  ^  tu^  ibtHcadLes  df  the  indtiQt^iii?.  Thfe  d^y  iff  ad  wteHtig 
kWUfff  tod  the  heat  beeHttie  pte^oweHng,  Untiftt^te  >w  to 
Wh^  p&th  I  should  t^iirsud,  I  lodkM  in  taiii  fbr  a  hiimah  eoliH- 
|ei|apca  to  suqcour  me  in  my  wanderings,  and  at  last,  sin^ng 
ifm  mMt'  {i4|f-&(nished  4ild  ovei^hMntfai  1  direiitid'my 
iUm  V9  9  WPdd^  i^liere  t  ci]ci4ated  ^t  least  on  ftn^iitg  11  sbel- 
\§t  f^m  ^^  B^P*  l^  ^^  M  orebittT}  of  cherry-^reesj  and  io 
mf^ff^  vdj  h^^plttfesd^  I  peh^eired  {^  pe^^nt  t^hp  had'eliUbed 
mw  (^ne  pf  the  trees,  ^4  ^trils  gatherinAp  the  fhtiii  irhlch  Ue 
^Hi^  {jtt^  ft  Isi^ife  basket,  siUibotted  (m  the  }iead  of  p,  yottfig 
«ri  of  t^^  or  twelve  yevs  of  &ge. 

This  ^iip  appeared  to  me  Very  be&iitifiilj  btit  ittM  at  thif: 
liipe  the  d^erries  possessed  the  greiitest  atttaetidil  for  me'; 
Ve^i}  tt|y  meHhg  to  bi^y  tome  of  the  fhiit  tlf e  otmer  8ns#ered 
^^e  m^H^j*  that  he  did  |iat  ^n  them  i^tili)^  liut  in  baskets 
il{.  '^^  C$tinbt  VoU)  fLt  least,**  sitid  I^  ^  permit  me  t^  seleel  a 
fif  ^  tny  refreshnient  t'^  it  the  s^me  tiine  shewiiig  hiin  a 
ifeee  Vf  sllVe^i  **  Hold  ytmr  hat/*  he  answered^  *«  tod  you 
%lt  h§Ve  the  best/'  He  filled  )t  in  spite  of  me.  although  I 
pk)  )iiM  1  hkd  more  th^h  enough,  and  tlfat  the  rm  Would  be 
^1|  ^^ted.  *^  i  ipust  ^ve  ybu  ^e  wbHh  pf  your  silver/*  siild 
4e.  stJiU  sMoWeridg  them  ddwn.  The  cOpscien^^  6f  t^is  man 
Vf^M  InejtOJ^hie,  ftnd  the  fruit  heing  r^ty  abui^dant  and  eheap, 
I  m(iii]A  have  beeti  overloaded  if  1  liad  ftllowed  him^ 

4fte^'|h4klh^  a  delicious  repast,  for  the  young  girl  offbred 
me  a  piece  of  a  thin  light  cake  which  she  had  kneaded  lier- 
sel4  I  began  to  think  Of  i*ctuntini^  to  Fiesole,  and  inmiired 
the  t^rjV  *^  my  frie^id.  ^  You  ^te  far  ettOugn  off,"  said  the 
vl)Wef.  ^  i^i^A  yoTi  had  better  go  to  pMtolino,  which  is  In  the 

fl^ignbouritood  I  the'agent  will  shoW  you  all  sorts  of  hospitellty 
tt  tlie'tiitlie  ojf  puV  deai*  Archdhlfe.**  Delightetl  with  the  at- 
cfdeut  Which  had  eotiducted  me  to  a  pl&ce  I  find  so  great 
a  desire  to  viaity  I  followed  his  advice^  and  my  oMIdftdior 
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continued  to  talk  in  the  florid  language  of  Tuscany.       Do 

wu  see  that  mountain  shaded  by  the  great  chesnut  tree^  and 

Sd,e  midst  of  that  green  spot,  the  burning  windows  of  that 

Sd  eSe  ?    Go  alolg  this  side,  leave  the  house  on  your  lef^ 

»d  vTlrill  see  a  pathway  where  the  fountain  throws  up  ita 

TOwCr  waters,  aid  rolls  away  along  the  gr^n-sward;  then 

SltowAe  windings  of  the  stream,  and  it  wiU  serve  you  as  a 

«iide  through  the  leafy  darkness;  when  you  come  to  the 

Sow  you  may  take  your  time,  for  you  will  «>on  reach  t^ 

^ens  ^f  Pratllino ;  you  wiU  have  no  longer  jeed  to  follow 

ge  banks  of  the  stream,  for  you  wil  see  on  »  J»»-«»°«  ^ 

house  of  the  agent.    A  pleasant  walk  to  you,    ^wd  he,     good 

bve-may  the  woods  afibrd  you  a  pleasant  shelter-may  the 

^nds  refresh  you,  and  the  benediction  of  a  poor  man  procure 

^u  peaceful  slumbers."    The  young  girl  seconded  the  go*^ 

Inshes  of  her  fether-fay  a  gentle  sigh,  and  a  graceful  court- 

"^^I  gaUy  resumed  my  way,  well  refreshed  and  weU  directej 
yet  Sot  without  frequently  turning  my  head  to  look  back  at 
Jhe  beautifiil  ItaUai,  who  called  out,  "Don t  lose  "ght  of 
the  ruins,  the  fountain  by  the  side,  and  the  stream  diat  mm- 
murs  over  the  turf."  These  sweet  words,  repeated  by  the 
echo,  died  in  murmurs  on  my  ear,  till  I  could  no  longer  per- 
ceive the  fair  villager  or  her  father,  whom  the  foliage  of  the 
wood  hid  from  my  view,  nor  even  the  clump  of  cherry-trees 
to  which  I  owed  so  much. 

,.  At  the  entrance  of  the  wood  I  met  a  man  who  offered  to 
conduct  me  to  the  factory,  whither  he  was  going  himself; 
the  kindness  and  politeness  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  regioie 
assured  me  of  a  pleasant  reception  at  Pratolino.  I  met  with 
marvel  after  marvel ;  for,  after  pursuing  a  very  uneven  path, 
through  which  my  conductor  guided  me,  forewarning  me 
against  making  false  steps  over  the  more  unequal  parts,  I  was 
absolutely  overwhelmed  with  astonishment,  when  on  arriving 
at  my  destination  I  found  that  the  guide  to  whom  I  had  en- 
trusted myself,  was  blind !  He  was,  indeed,  a  man  of  great 
intelligence;  the  ^cuteness  of  some  of  his  faculties  had  been 
carried  to  such  perfection,  that  he  manufactured  a  number  of 
very  delicate  mechanical  instruments,  and,  in  fact,  became 
dock-maker  to  all  the  neighbourhood. 

The  little  adventures  of  the  day  gained  me  a  very  gracious 
reception  from  the  agent  and  his  agreeable  family ;  they  com- 
pelled me  to  partake  of  the  supper  to  which  they  were  just 
sitting  down,  and  we  deferred  till  to-morrow  exploring  the 
retreat  of  Bianca  Capello,  the  enchanting  habitation  of  a  new 
Armida.  ■    .  . , 
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Erected  in  the  sixteenth  century  under  the  directions  of 
one  of  the  Medici^  the  ViUa  real  di  PraioUno  united  all  the 
grandeur^  beauty^  riches,  and  ingenuity,  which  that  remark- 
able age  could  furnish ;  and  although  now  only  the  shade  of 
what  it  was,  it  still  preserves  so  many  charms,  and  recalls 
such  memories,  that  a  description  of  it  cannot  but  possess 
considerable  interest. 

In  1569,  Francesco,  the  son  of  Cosmo  de  Medici,  wishing 
to  possess  an  agreeable  retreat  in  the  country  bought  a  vast 
tract  of  land,  situated  six  miles  from  Florence,  on  the  shelving 
side  of  Monte  Morello ;  it  was  a  savage,  rough  spot,  covered 
with  wood,  and  irrigated  with  numerous  streams;  the  air 

.  was  fresh  and  healthy,  and  although  this  valley  was  but  a  few 
miles  from  the  capital  of  Tuscany  it  was  uninhabited.  It  ap- 
peared consecrated  to  mystery  and  silence,  yet  it  was  destined 
to  become  the  secret  asylum  of  beauty,  of  that  Bianca  Ca- 

^  pello,  whose  singular  history  presents  a  striking  example  of 
the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  and  of  the  terrible  changes  which 
wait  on  the  votaries  of  love  aud  ambition. 

Francesco  de  Medici,  like  the  generality  of  Princes,  had 
married  from  motives  of  policy ;  his  wife  was  a  Princess  of  the 
House  of  Austria,  more  virtuous  than  amiable,  and  better 
fitted  to  inspire  respect  than  love.  The  young  Prince  only 
beheld  in  this  union  a  golden  chain,  the  weight  of  which  he 

.  attempted  to  alleviate,  by  giving  himself  up  to  his  taste  for 

.the  fine  arts,  but  from  which  he  was  too  well  disposed  to  dis- 
embarrass himself. 

In  the  mean  while,  Bianca,  the  daughter  of  Bartolomeo 
Capello,  a  noble  Venetian,  arrived  at  Florence,  already  known 
by  her  beauty,  her  weakness,  and  her  misfortunes ;  she  had 
fled  from  her  own  country,  and  now  sought  protection  from 
the  Prince  of  Tuscany.  A  young  man  of  no  fortune,  but  ac- 
complished and  beautiful  as  herself,  had  carried  her  off  from 
the  bosom  of  her  family :  the  Capellos  denounced  him  to  the 
Council  of  Ten,  and  he  was  condemned  to  die.  This  fair  and 
unfortunate  pair  found  an  asylum  in  the  Court  of  Florence, 
where  the  adventures  of  the  beautiful  Venetian  awakened  the 
curiosity  and  compassion  of  Prince  Francesco :  the  latter  feel- 
ing was  nearly  allied  to  love,  and  the  husband  of  Bianca  hav- 
ing been  assassinated  by  his  enemies,  the  passion  of  the  Prince 
became  unbounded ;  it  would  indeed  have  been  difficult  to 
break  the  charm,  for  Bianca,  to  her  natural  attraction,  joined 
artifices  which  could  not  fail  to  ensure  her  a  triumph;  in 
turn  she  played  off  all  the  vivacity  of  her  wit,  her  attractions, 
her  graces,  and  even  her  caprices,  to  amuse  the  melancholy 
humour  of  her  lover :  in  tlus  manner  she  became  necessary 
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ip  h\m,  ViBkiAg  him  forgi^t  his  domditte  gii^vS^fej^^  mid 
liegltect  his  affietirs^love  had  tied  the  kno^  hafiit  cbll&rteed  it, 
anQ  ei|ch  day  drew  it  still  closer. 

To  tojoy  less  disturbance  Francesco  had  re|N>lTted  to  retire 
With  his'  mistress  to  the  solitude  of  Pratolino.  He  entnisted 
to  an  ingenious  artist^  of  the  name  of  BuontalebtiL  the  duti^  of 
embellishing  the  scene  of  his  retirement.  A  ma|jT)}ncei|t  t>a^ce 
and  superb  gardens  appeared,'  changing  this  savlu|ple  spot  into 
the  most  enchanting  residence.  Here  was  &s^Qibled  a 
brilliant .  court  of  which  Bianca  became  the  80Tere)gt).  T\ke 
Grand  Duke's  love  knew  no  bounds;  every  t^ing  t^nis  hiV^fid 
on  the  object  of  his  attachment.  She  was  t^ie  idm  dr  all 
pleasures,  the  idol  of  all  homage.  The  great  Dobility  of  tile 
state,  the  ministers,  the  courtiers,  were  all  of  them  at  ^er  feet, 
and  she  nlone  dispensed  places  and  favours,  whfle  the  Gtrand 
Duphess  tould  scarcely  obtain  those  common  marks  pf  respect 
which  were  due  tp  her  rank.  The  chagrin  tvhlch  she  ex- 
perienced fh)m  the  constantly  {ncreasipg  triumphs  of  her  rival, 
and  the  weakness  of  her  health,  were  top  n^ubh  for  h^  to 
resist,  and  she  died  in  giving  birth  to  a  deati  child.  The  Grand 
Duke  shed  many  sincere  tears ;  he  reproached  hiniself  a^  U)e 
cause  of  this  calamitoiis  accident,  and  he  fled  af  last  fh)itt  his 
palace  sufferipg  all  the  agonies  pf  remorse.  He  urandered 
about  for  some  time  in  the  most  solitary  places  of  Tuscany, 
aroiding  sedulously  the  presence  pf  his  sedifcer.  He  was 
weak,  however,  ana  his  resolutions  were  soon  forgotten;  ire- 
tirement,  public  opinion,  nothing  could  withhold  him,  an^  he 
again  delivered  himself  up  to  the  Undisturbed  indulj^ilce  of 
his  passion. 

Bianca,  during  the  lifo  of  her  husband,  had  made  the  prand 
Duke  swear  on  a  consecrated  image  that  she  should  be  fais 
princess,  should  they  hoth  become  free.  Weak  promise !  yet  tlie 
madness  which  had  dictated  it  still  continued.  *f  he  daughter 
ot  the  C^pellos  usurped  the  place  of  Jane  of  iVBstrift.  TJie 
marriage,  which  was  solemnized  secretly,  was  not  made 
public  until  after  the  appointed  time  of  mourning  had  eicpired. 
The  new  sovereign  princjBss  was  t^en  adopted  by  the  r^ i^ubllc 
of  Venice,  and  declared  it  true  and  peculiar  daughter  of 
St.  Mark ;  iand  ^s  she  did  not  appear  to  be  inferior  to  tWo  pther 
daughters  of  the  saint,  one  of  whom  had  been  iharried  tp'die 
king  of  Hungary,  and  the  other  to  the  kinff  of  Cyprus,  Uje 
i*epifblic  decreed  to  her  the  royal  crown.  This  feeremohy,  at 
which  a  deputation  of  Venetian  senators  .^isted,  Wa^  ohe  of 
the  most  brilliant  which  had  ever  been  seen.  Baus*  carbusjJ^, 
toumays,  veliegiaitttej  or  nmil  parties,  Wl-i^ghts^  and  encoui^ 
ten  of  wild  beasts  followed  Ond  another  T^thottt  tessatitoh.  ' 
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The  Onmd  Duke,  fetigued  with  the  aflbin  of  govern-^ 
ment  retibred  again  to  Pratolino,  where  he  was  reposing 
in  the  boeom  of  pleasure^  when  his  son  died^  the  only  miit  6t 
his  former  marriage^  and  the  heir  of  the  family  of  Medici.  He 
might  perhaps  have  found  consolation  beneath  this  infliction, 
had  he  had  any  expectation  of  a  family  by  Bianca,  but  of  this 
he  now  despaired,  and,  not  having  adopted  the  son  which  she 
had  borne  him  before  their  marriage,  he  fell  into'  a  state  of 
melancholy. 

Inclosecl  in  his  retreat,  far  from  the  palace,  which  only  fe% 
called  th^  memory  of  his  son,  and  Ifrom  the  city,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  he  had  alienated  from  his  authority,  invisible  to  fai^ 
people,  and  rarelv  seeing  even  his  minister,  he  had  no  othei^ 
QOnaolation  than  the  company  of  the  Grand  Duchess.  Solitude| 
luxury,  and  the  want  of  occupation,  inflamed  hi^  passions  ana 
placed  him  oompletely  in  the  power  of  this  woman,  to  whom 
all  the  calamities  which  Tuscanv  at  this  period  suffered  were 
attributed.  Hatred,  however,  was  changed  into  pity,  wheq 
the  calamity  was  known  which  terminated  at  once  her  existence 
and  that  or  her  husband.  * 

IVie  circumstances  of  this]  afiair  do  not  appear  to  have  oc- 
eurred  in  the  eommon  course  of  things :  the  causes  and  the 
details  of  it  are  alike  unknown,  and  they  have  been  dlfierently 
npliuned.  Those  who  love  the  marvellous  have  collected  a 
thousand  iiibles  more  or  less  absurd  on  the  subject;  others 
have  alleged  poison  as  the  instrument;  but  the  problem  still 
Mmuns  to  be  solved.  . 

Whatever  the  real  fiicts  may  have  been,  it  is  known  that  the 
Cardinal  de  Medici  had  always  been  the  enemy  of  Bianca 
Capdlo,  and  that  he  never  pardoned  his  brother  for  forming 
this  degrading  alliance.  Some  pretend  to  say  that  the  Orand 
0uehe8s,  who  had  resolved  to  avenge  herself,  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  Cardinal's  visiting  her  in  the  absence  of  heif  bus* 
band.  She  prepared  for  her  brother*in-law  some  pastry,  which 
she  knew  was  very  agreeable  to  his  palate ;  in  this  a  subtle 
poison  had  been  mingled:  the  Orand  Duke,  returning  from  the 
chace,  and  htmgry  from  exercise,  unluckily  found  this  poisoned 
meat  and  ate  a  large  quantity  of  it.  Bianca  hearing  the  in* 
telligence,  and  desperate  at  the  idea  ol  having  poisoned  her 
husband,  resolved  to  share  his  fate,  and  the  poison  in  both 
instances  taking  eflect  at  the  same  moment,  they  both  expired 
In  inexpressible  tortures,  without  the  Cardinal  permitting  any 
one,  as  it  is  sdd,  to  afford  them  succour,  which  circumstance 
has  made  him  pass  as  the  author  of  this  calamity. 

One  of  the  hlMorlans  of  the  Medici,  Oaluzzl,  has  endeavoured 
to  pvove  the  ioeorreetness  of  this  account.    He  conftsses^ 
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however^  that  the  Cardinal  de  Medici,  who  under  the  name  of 
Ferdinand  succeeded  his  brother,  persecuted  Bianca  even  after 
her  life  had  expiated  her  crime,  and  sought  even  to  extinguish 
the  remembrance  of  her.  In  fact,  he  onlered  the  body  of  this 
unfortunate  creature  to  be  conveyed  to  the  common  cemetery, 
where  she  was  confounded  with  all  the  ignoble  dead;  aad 
soon  afterwards  he  ordered  the  arms  of  the  Capellos  to  be  ob- 
literated from  all  the  public  edifices  where  they  had  been 
quartered  with  those  of  the  Medici,  and  he  substituted  in  their 
place  the  bearings  of  Jane  of  Austria. 

Don  Antonio,  whom  Francesco  had  recognised  as  his  natural 
sod,  had  resolved,  if  possible,  to  establish  a  right  to  the  crown; 
but  the  Cardinal  Feniinand  gave  him  to  understand  that  unless 
he  contented  himself  with  his  station  and  quality  of  prince, 
he  would  declare  him  to  be  the  son  of  a  locksmith,  who^  as  he 
asserted,  was  his  real  father.  Don  Antonio,  who  had  much 
good  sense,  acceded  to  the  determination  of  the  Grand  Duke, 
and  was  made  a  Knight  of  Malta,  Gi^and  Prior  of  Pisa^  and 
Lord  of  Capestrano.  He  lived  in  the  royal  edifice  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Medici,  where  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  had 
established  his  school  of  Arts.  This  prince,  in  imitation  of 
Francesco,  devoted  himself  to  the  studies  of  the  occult  sciences. 
He  also  established  a  printing-press  at  that  place. 

The  morals  of  Francesco  had  a  great  influence  over  those 
of  the  age.  His  weakness  towards  Bianca  was  productive  of 
great  evUs.  Every  body  and  every  thing  in  the  state  had  been 
rendered  subservient  to  the  caprices  of  this  woman*  She 
made  offices  venal,  justice  arbitrary,  and  ministers  servile,  and 
the  prince  himself  became  a  passive  instrument  in  her  hands 
which  she  wielded  at  will.  The  court  of  Florence,  the  richest 
and  most  polished  one  in  Europe,  was  a  model  to  the  princes 
who  sought  to  imitate  the  Grand  Duke  in  his  taste  for  magni- 
ficence and  pleasure.  Gallantry  became  a  fashion  which  spread 
abroad  the  most  scandalous  consequences,  divisions  in  families, 
and  private  animosities.  But  of  all  its  evil  effects  the  most 
deadly  was  that  relaxation  of  morals  which  is  even  now  tole- 
rated, which  gained  ground  and  influence  insensibly,  and 
which  has  served  succeeding  ages  as  a  model  and  an  excuse. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  taste  of  this  prince  for  the  arts,  and  the 
encouragement  which  he  lavished  on  artists,  instead  of  giving 
genius  an  impelling  motion,  seemed  only  to  extinguish  or  to 
enervate  it.  It  almost  makes  one  think  that  the  arts  are  the 
children  of  Luxury,  who,  like  Saturn,  ends  by  devouring  his 
offspring. 

The  reign  of  Francesco  de  Medici,  though  favourable  to 
the  fortunes  of  artists^  prevented  them  from    making  any 
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nearer  approaches  towards  perfection.  This  honorable  career 
became  the  path  of  ambition^  and  the  productions  of  art  be- 
came the  fiirniture  of  the  auctioneer's  sale-room.  Taste  in- 
deed was  becoming  more  general.  Festivals  and  spectacles 
became,  as  it  were,  essential  to  the  happiness  of  every  rank. 
The  liveliest  emulation  reigned  in  eveiy  class  of  society,  and  on 
all  sides  arose  the  most  gorgeous  monuments.  This  species  of 
luxury  was  in  the  highest  vogue  amongst  the  rich  and  powerful 
princes  of*  Italy.  Francesco,  however,  piqued  himself  on  sur- 
passing all  the  others.  He  boasted  particularly  of  his  archi- 
tectural talents,  and  he  used  to  display  to  his  inquisitive  guests 
'the  palace  of  Pratolino  as  the  work  of  his  own  invention. 

But  the  glory  of  the  Medicean  age  was  about  to  set  for  ever. 
The  splendid  light  which  had  illuminated  Europe  began  now 
to  fede  in  the  dearth  of  aliment.  The  dispersion  of  the  school 
of  Raffaele,  and  above  all,  the  death  of  Michael  Angelo,  had 
left  a  void  which  it  was  impossible  to  supply.  Nevertheless 
the  arts  still  flourished  in  appearance ;  there  was  no  want  of 
ready  and  amiable  talent;  luxury,  gallantry,  pleasure,  still 
.inspired  the  hand  of  the  artist — ^the  master-age  was  pa^ 
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Description  qf  the  Palace  and  Gardens  qf  PratoUnd. 

AmOKGST  the  numerous  and  magnificent  palaces  of  the 
sovereigns  of  Tuscany,  that  of  Pratolino  is  acknowledged  to 
be  most  worthy  of  the  traveller's  attention.  The  hand  of  na- 
ture had  prepared  the  elements,  that  of  the  artist  had  only  to 
reduce  them  to  shape  and  symmetry.  The  forests  which  co- 
vered the  ground,  needed  only  the  axe  in  certain  parts,  or  to 
be  formed  in  others  into  avenues.  The  thick  tuftb  of  trees^ 
when  pierced  by  winding  path-ways,  were  transformed  into 
retired  asylums  and  inextricable  labyrinths.  On  all  sides  foun- 
tains sparkled  up  which  did  not  demand  the  human  hand  to 
guide  them.  Their  waters  were  either  collected  in  vast  basins, 
or  flowed  through  channels  open  to  the  air,  or  forcing  their 
way  through  canals  from  which  they  sprung  in  jets,  they  then 
fell  in  cascades,  carrying  along  into  every  part  their  fi'eshness 
and  the  gentle  murmur  of  their  motion. 

These  woods  composed  of  firs,  laurels,  and  other  ever-green 
trees,  seemed  the  asylum  of  perpetual  spring.  To  provide  for 
the  pleasures  of  the  chace  and  angling,  the  park  was  stocked 
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with  wild  tmimals^  and  the  waters  were  filled  with  fish  of  everj 
species.  The  gardens  were  under  the  management  of  expe- 
rienced gardeners,  who  transplanted  thither  the  rarest  trees 
and  flowers,  and  brought  to  perfection  the  fruits  of  all  nations. 
In  short  this  retreat  c^led  to  mind  the  delicious  abodes  which 
the  voluptuous  emperors  of  Rome  retired  to^  in  pursuance  of 
the  counsels  of  Epicurus,  to  lay  down  the  purple  and  to  crown 
themselves  with  the  roses  of  pleasure. 

The  presiding  idea  of  him  who  constructed  the  palace^ 
seems  to  have  been  to  form  an  abode  of  mystery.  In  fiftct, 
travellers  pass  by  the  route  of  Bologna,  only  a  short  distance 
from  Pratolino,  without  the  least  suspicion  that  the  forest 
which  they  behold,  contains  a  royal  mandon — ^not  a  single 
avenue  announces  it.  A  single,  narrow,  unequal  way  leads  to 
a  square  in  the  centre  of  the  park  where  the  house  is  situated, 
in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  be  seen  until  you  arrive  before  it. 
Hiis  vast  court  is  surrounded  by  a  railing  supported  and  united 
by  pilasters  of  the  rustic  Tuscan  order.  On  the  left  side^  in 
firont  of  the  palace,  and  beyond  the  trellis-work,  there  is  a 
large  tract  of  ground  covered  with  trees,  at  the  extremity  of 
which,  the  colossal  statue  of  the  Apenniaet  rises  in  nugesty. 

There  is  an  air  of  grandeur  in  the  general  disposal  of  the 
palace  and  the  objects  which  surround  it,  but  the  plan  of  the 
building,  and  its  exterior  decorations,  are  not  conformable* 
The  architecture  has  been  praised  on  account  of  the  numerous 
apartments  being  lighted  without  the  lud  of  interior  courts; 
In  the  building  is  contained  a  handsome  theatre.  Several 
organs,  distributed  in  difierent  apartments,  and  played  liv 
means  of  water,  produce  the  effect  of  a  ^eat  number  of  diN 
ferent  instruments,  and  give  the  hearer  a  good  idea  of  the  style 
of  music  of  the  sixteenth  century.  We  shall  give  a  more  de- 
tailed account  of  the  grottos,  which  have  frequently  served  as 
models  for  things  of  this  kind. 

A  person  must  have  resided  in  Italy,  or  in  some  other 
torrid  climate,  to  be  able  to  appreciate  the  delight  which  the 
shade,  the  murmurs,  and  the  flowing  of  waters  can  procure. 
There  the  rich  find  the  means  of  cheating  nature,  and  provide 
retreats  into  which  they  may  retire  fix)m  the  fervors  of  summer. 
The  aphorism  of  Rousseau,  which  at  first  appears  like  a  pa- 
radox, is  founded  in  the  strictest  truth,  that  cold  is  best  pre- 
served in  hot  countries.  There  the  houses  are  constructed  on 
a  plan  adapted  to  the  climate.  The  walls  are  very  thick,  the 
windows  few  and  narrow.  Every  advantage  is  taken  of  a 
current  of  air  when  it  can  be  procured;  living  waters  distri- 
bute in  each  apartment  a  reviving  fiieshness  by  their  moist 
ev^Knratkmsy  and  as  a  last  combination  of  all  that  is  cool. 


fbef  ifliitate  nature  |n  the  formation  of  artificial  grotto;^  which 
aJbound  with  all  the  advaatag^es  which  such  places  afford. 
—-They  cover  them  with  stalactites,  shells^  and  miuine  pro- 
ductions ;  and  they  thither  lead  numerous  springSi  wlf ich  miu*- 
mur  or  leap  through  those  subterraneous  abodes.  But^  in  spit^ 
of  all  the^  can  do,  they  only  obtun  at  last,  with  great  costj  a 
feeble  imitation  of  the  marvels  which  Nature  has  produced 
without  effort. 

The  grottos  of  Pratolino  are  situated  in  that  part  which  i$ 
exposed  to  the  soutli.  They  occupy  the  level  ground  beneath 
the  terrace  which  surrounds  the* castle,  and  serves'it  as  a  base* 
You  descend  by  a  double  staircase,  in  the  form  of  a  horse-sbo^ 
to  an  esplanacie  in  front  of  the  grottos,  which  forms  a  secqna 
terrace  lower  than  the  first.  On  the  side  of  the  gardens  it  is 
cut  off  precipitately,  on  account  of  the  declivity  of  the  ground, 
but  the  latend  extremities  are  on  a  level  with  the  grass  plot. 

The  distribution  of  the  grottos,  although  they  are  unequal 
in  size  and  grandeur^  is  remarkable  for  tbe  advantages  whicl| 
have  been  taken  of  the  situation  in  which  they  have  been  c<hi- 
structed.  They  are  all  of  them  vaulted,  and'  rest  on  beautiful 
columns  of  marble.  One  certainly  cannot  too  much  admire 
the  hrilliancy  of  the  interior  decoration,  which  is  nearly  tbe 
same  through  them  all.  The  walls  and  the  vaulted  roo&  are 
ornamented  with  stalactites,  madrepores,  marine  plants,  corals, 
shells,  and  mother-ot-pearl  |  and  all  those  objects  are  minglcQ 
with  paintings  in  Mosaic.  Everywhere  one  sees  statues  of 
marble  or  of  bronze,  which  cast  streams  of  water  into  basins  of 
inarbie  or  of  ffilded  lead.  These  waters,  by  secret  passagesj 
^ow  beneath  we  pavement^  and  escape  into  the  gardens,  where 
tiiey  are  again  applied  to  a  thousand  different  purposes. 

Amongst  the  statues,  many  are  to  be  attributed  to  celebrated 
artists^  and  are  no  less  remarkable  for  their  composition  than 
their  execution.  The  most  beautiful  have  been  transported  to 
Florence;,  yet,  notwithstanding,  there  are  several  left  worthy 
of  observAiion. 

The  Grotto  of  the  Deluge  is  the  first  the  stranger  arrives  at : 
it  is  so  called  from  the  quantity  of  water  which  flows  in  it,  not 
only  from  the  ceiling,  but  from  the  walls,  and  even  from  the 
pavement.  When  you  enter  it,  you  are  completely  in  the 
power  of  the  fountain  players,  who  can  inundate  you  without 
the  possibility  of  your  avoiding  it,  for  the  fountains  bar  the 
passage,  and  even  reach  you  on  the  esplanade ;  the  pavement 
of  which,  constructed  like  that  of  the  grotto— of  small  round 
stones  of  various  colours,  and  arranged  m  compartments,  sf)  as 
imitate  Mosaic  work,  is  pierced  by  innumerable  holes,  through 
which  a  multitude  of  little  Spouts  of  water  issu^p 
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*  »  . 

It  may  be  added,  that  we  may  not  have  again  to  retnm  to 
this  subject,  that  every  sort  of  surprise,  and  all  arts  of  AecAXj 
are  used  to  entrap  the  curious. — Sometimes  the  commodious 
seats  which  invite  them  to  repose  themselves  break  with  their 
weight,  and  duck  them  in  an  unexpected  bath : — sometimes 
a  ladder  is  placed  as  if  it  led  to  some  curious  object,  but 
scarcely  have  you  placed  your  foot  on  the  first  step,  when  a 
catch  goes  off,  and  unmasks  a  fountain,  which  rushes  direct 
into  your  face  r^-some times,  when  you  are  least  expecting*  it, 
a  marine  monster,  or  some  oth^r  strange  figure,  rises, — trolls 
its  eyes  on  you,  opens  its  mouth,  and  covers  you  with  a  flood 
of  water.  * 

In  a  colder  climate  this  sort  of  amusement  would  prove 
somewhat  inconvenient.  It  is,  however,  foreseen ;  no  one  is 
exposed  to  it  against  his  will,  and  you  may  avoid  it  by  proper 
precautions. 

The  Grotto  of  the  Samaritan  is  one  of  the  most  curious, 
fh>m  the  numerous  mechanical  inventions  of  Buontalenti, 
which  force  the  water  into  action.  There  is  a  sort  of  theatre, 
in  which  severar  complicated  movements  successively  take 
place.  The  cave  represents  a  hamlet  composed  of  huts  inter- 
mingled with  trees.'^The  door  of  a  house  opens,  and  a  beauti- 
ful village  girl  comes  out,  carrying  a  vase,  and  approaches  one 
of  the  fountains  to  draw  water. — Her  movements  are  very 
natural,  and  her  body  possesses  a  kind  of  suppleness  and  grace. 
She  arrives  at  the  fountain,  fills  her  vase  with  water,  places  it 
again  on  her  head,  and  returns  towards  the  cottage;  not, 
however,  without  frequently  turning  round  her  head  to  gaze 
at  a  shepherd  seated  near,  who  seems  to  admire  her,  and  who 
attempts  to  prevail  on  her  to  stay  and  listen  to  his  music.  On 
the  sides  of  the  theatre,  a  blacksmith  opens  his  shop,  and  is 
seen  busily  employed  with  his  workmen  in  the  labours  of  the 
forge: — a  miller,  also,  carries  sacks  of  grain  to  a  mill,  the  me- 
chanism of  which  is  most  complete. — In  the  distance  is  heard 
the  sound  of  horns  and  the  barking  of  dogs,  and  we  are  enter 
tained  with  the  representation  of  a  hunt :  many  wild  animals 
run  across  the  bottom  of  the  stage,  pursued  by  a  pack  of 
hounds  and  hunters. — ^In  the  foreground,  birds,  perched  in  the 
branches,  pour  forth  their  song;  and  swans  and  ducks  are 
seen  sporting  in  the  waters. 

A  theatre  placed  opposite  to  the  former  represents  the  attack 
and  taking  of  a  fortress.  There  are  also  several  other  me- 
chanical^ inventions,  all  very  ingenious,  and  astonishing,  when 
we  consider  the  period  at  which  they  were  executed. 

The  grotto  delUi  Stuffa,  or  of  the  Bath,  is  small,  but  orna- 
mented very  carefully  with  madrepores  and  corals,  from  which 


aa  exceedingly  fine  rain  escapes,  or  rather  a  tepid  jnis^  which 
sinks  into  the  basin  of  the  bath.  This  basin  occupies^  the  centre 
of  the  grotto :  it  is  of  red  marble,  and  is  supplied  at  will  with 
cold  or  warm  water,  from  two  satyrs  of  bronze.  From  the 
grottos  you  descend  into  the  gardens  by  two  magnificent  flights 
of  steps. 

In  the  construction  of  these  grottos  it  seems  as  if  all  the 
resources  of  the  most  inventive  art  had  been  exhausted  to 
obviate  the  attacks  of  heat ;  though  one  would  almost  think  it 
impossible  to  preserve  the  humidity  and  freshness  of  this  arti- 
ficial atmosphere.  Nevertheless,  they  have  here  contrived^ 
under  the  influence  of  a  fiery  sky,  to  create  a  new  temperature^, 
of  the  most  equal  mildness;  comparable  indeed  with  that  of 
the  gardens  of  Armida,  the  delusions  of  which  were  probably 
intended  to  be  here  realized;  unless,  as  we  have  already  in- 
sinuated, Tasso  himself  has  copied  the  gardens  of  Pfatolino. 

On  leaving  the  grotto  which  we  have  just  described,  you 
enter  a  magnificent  avenue  of  fir  trees  and  tufiied  laurels, 
which,  extending  along  an  insensible  declivity  for  about  nine 
hundred  feet,  is  mingled  at  its  extremity  Mith  the  masses  of 
wood,  which  cover  the  neighbouring  mountains. 

The  grotto  of  Cupid,  the  fountain  of  Esculapius,  the  urns, 
the  tombs,  and  the  statues,  which  people  these  woods  with 
recollections,  attest  the  respect  of  the  Medici  for  the  precious 
monuments  of  art  and  antiquity — ^here  rises  Mount  Parnassus, 
with  the  statues  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses ;  Pegasus  Is  bound- 
ing firom  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  whence  also  a  limpid 
stream  starts,  the  sound  of  ^which  is  mingled  with  the 
notes  of  a  musical  instrument,  which  is  played  by  water- 
there  rise  fountains,  ornamented  with  groups  of  statues,  re- 
presenting fabulous  personages,  or  scenes  from  common  life. 

•That  temple  of  such  architectural  elegance  is  consecrated 
to  love  and  the  graces !  This  nide  grotto,  covered  with  moss, 
forms  a  shelter  from  the  storm — to  such  a  cave  Dido  and 
^neas  retreated.  A  ray  of  light  piercing  the  rocky  cieling, 
enables  us  to  distinguish  the  verses  of  Virgil  carved  on  the 

marble. 

In  the  midst  of  a  retired  spot,  a  stream  flows  through  the 
scented  shrubs,  giving  increase  to  the  waters  of  several  little' 
lakes,  which  are  completely  surrounded  with  large  forest 
trees ;  a  light  skiff"  conveys  you  to  an  islet  covered  with  the 
thickest  foliage,  where  a  §eat  of  turf  covered  with  daisies  is 
the  only  ornament  of  the  thicket — retired  from  the  gaze  of  the 
world,  shut  out  from  every  interruption,  here  you  can  medi- 
tate  at  leisure,  invited  to  contemplation  rather  than  disturbed 
by  the  murmur  of  the  leaves,  and  of  the  waters.    From  ouV 
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the  myrtles  and  the  rose  bushes  rises  a  column,  on  which  are 
engraved  some  verses  consecrating  the  stillness  of  this  retreat 
to  the  divinity  of  mystery. 

Such  are  the  gardens  of  Pratolino,  such  is  the  vast  enclosure 
fenced  in  bv  a  curtain  of  impenetrable  forests,  where  Fran- 
cesco de  Medici  forgot  &me  and  honour  in  the  lap  of  plea- 
sure.  The  seductive  Bianca  Capello  was  the  queen  of  these 
solitudes ;  frequently  armed  with  the  symbols  of  Diana,  and 
surrounded  like  her  with  her  nymphs,  she  traversed  the  woods 
to  the  sounds  of  horns  and  warlike  music ;  more  frequently, 
however,  in  the  diviner  habit  of  the  queen  of  love,  she  wan- 
dered through ,  these  paths  with  her  lover,  consecrating  the 
places  which  witnessed  their  delights,  with  monuments,  alas ! 
more  durable  than  their  happiness. 

Having  now  given  some  account  of  the  palace  and  gardens 
of  Pratolino,  I  shall  proceed  to  say  something  of  that  extraor- 
dinary work  the  Colossus  of  the  Apennines.  In  front  of  the 
castle  I  have  said  there  lies  an  open  space  of  ground  about 
'300  feet  in  length,  and  100  in  breadth ;  this  piece  of  ground  is 
bordered  on  ea^h  side  by  lofty  fir  trees  and  beeches,  the 
trunks  of  whicn  are  hidden  by  tufts  of  laurels,  in  which  are 
placed  niches  for  statues ;  the  middle  of  it  is  covered  with 
turf,  and  farther  on  a  piece  of  water  extends  itself  in  the 
shape  of  a  half-circle,  behind  which  rises  the  colossal  statue  o( 
the  Apennines. 

Rising  from  an  elevated  and  apparently  irregular  base, 
to  which  you  arrive  by  two  flights  of  steps  which  follow  the 
semicircular  bend  of  the  basin,  this  statue  at  first  appears  to 
be  a  pyramidal  rock,  on  which  the  hand  of  man  has  rudely 
attempted  to  execute  the  project  which  the  statuary  intended 
to  work  on  Mount  Athos,  and  which  Alexander  had  the  proud 
wisdom  to  reject ;  but  on  a  second  view  we  recognize  the 
genius  of  a  pupil,  and  worthy  rival  of  the  great  Michael  An- 
gelo. 

John  of  Bologna,  inspired  by  the  writings  of  the  ancients, 
executed  in  this  work,  the  idea  which  they  formed,  and 
have  transmitted  to  us  of  their  Jupiter  Pluvialis,  a  name 
much  more  applicable  to  this  figure  than  that  of  the  Colossus 
of  the  Apennines,  which  has  been  attributed  to  it  one  knows 
not  why.  Th^  style  is  grand,  and  the  character  of  the  head 
is  perfectly  suited  to  the  subject ;  his  bushy  temples  brave  the 
storm,  and  seem  covered  with  ^  hoar  frost ;  his  hair  descends 
like  icicles  upon  his  large  shoulders,  and  the  locks  of  his 
beard  resemble  stalactites.  In  order  to  add  to  the  extraordi- 
nary effect  of  this  Colossus,  a  sort  of  crown  is  placed  on  his 
head  formed  of  small  je/«  d'eau  which  M  upon  nis  shoulden, 
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and  jrolling  orer  the  whole  figure  make  it  sparkle  in  the  rap 
of  the  8un. 

The  position  is  good,  setting  and  bending  forward,  the  Go4 
rests  one  hand  on  a  rock,  whilst  the  other  presses  the  head  of 
a  marine  monster,  which  spouts  a  large  volume  of  watery 
although  by  this  position  much  of  his  height  is  lost,  his  head 
still  overtops  the  trees,  and  standing  off  from  the  blue  heavens 
almost  seems  to  touch  the  clouds;  it  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine  a  more  picturesque  and  perfect  composition  in  all  its 
proportions ;  when  you  gaze  on  it  you  perceive  no  enormous 
disparity  with  the  objects  around,  so  well  does  it  harmonize 
with  all  that  surrounds  it,  and  you  only  conceive  an  idea  of 
its  real  magnitude,  by  comparing  it  with  the  groups  of  pas- 
sengers, which,  when  seen  at  a  certain  distance,  resemble 
pigmies :  if  we  suppose  this  giant  standing  up,  it  would  not 
be  too  much  to  say,  that  he  would  be  an  hiuidred  feet  in 
height. 

In  the  interior  of  the  body  there  are  several  apartmenti^ 
and  in  the  head  there  is  a  beautiful  chamber,  to  which  the 
eye^balls  serve  as  windows  $  the  extremities  are  constructed 
of  *a  coarse  laying  of  stones  $  the  trunk  is  formed  of  bricks 
eovered  with  mortfu*  or  cement^  which  has  acquired  the  hard- 
ness of  marble,  but  which  when  fresh  must  have  been  easily 
worked,  and  capable  of  taking  the  requisite  impressions. 

It  is  said  that  many  of  the  pupils  of  John  of  Bolog^  who 
were  employed  on  this  work,  when  they  came  to  execute 
figures  of  ordinary  dimensions,  found  that  in  their  giant 
labours  they  had  lost  their  exactness  of  eye  and  skill  of  hand. 

The  untenanted  Pratolino  is  now  a  melancholy  spectacle  t 
the  vast  apartments,  the  long  galleries,  formerly  ornamented 
with  pictures  or  rich  hangings,  now  only  display  the  naked- 
ness of  uncovered  walls;  the  mosaic  pavements  are  covereit 
with  dust,  and  the  wind  sobs  through  the  broken  casements. 
Tliis  beautifid  place,  now  almost  forgotten,  attracts  only  the 
traveller,  whose  affection  for  the  arts  prompts  him  to  search 
for  them  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins,  which  the  hand  of  time 
and  the  negligence  of  man  have  accumulated. 

In  the  gardens^  Uie  walks,  formerly  so  level  and  covered 
with  the  finest  gravel,  are  now  broken  into  gutters,  or 
choaked  up  sometimes  with  briars,  and  sometimes  by  the 
enormous  branches  of  some  pine  which  has  been  struck  with 
lightning ;  every  thing  has  broken  firom  out  the  bounds^  in 
which  they  were  anciently  confined;  the  walls  are  crumbling 
away ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  disjointed  statues^  parasitic 
plants  spring  up,  and  fiosten  their  clasping  fingers,  covering 
them  with  a  sombre  verdure.     The  virgin  vine  climbing 
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round  the  columns^  mingles  its  light  garlands  with  the 
besque  ornaments  which  run  along  the  friezes,  and  which  are 
themselves  only  an  imitation  of  this  natural  and  rustic  decora- 
tion. 

A  few  marble  statues  are  still-  standing,  but  they  are  all 
mutilated,  or  if  any  of  them  are  still  perfect,  they  owe  their 
preservation  to  the  thorny  shrubs  which  surround  their  base. 
Mosses  and  lichens  however  are  destroying  what  even  man 
appears  to  have  been  forced  to  respect.  Every  where  art  slowly 
yidding  to  nature  has  nothing  to  oppose  to  her  but  her  own 
massiness  and  via  inertue. 


LETTER  XIV. 


CampO'Santo^Descripiion  of  the  Pictures — QmoenU  of  the 

Apenninea — The  Hermit — Conclusion. 

X  HE  distance  between  Florence  and  Pisa  is  traversed  with 
such  facility  and  pleasure,  that  it  is  more  like  taking  a  walk 
than  a  journey.  There  is  no  coimtry  which  abounds  with  more 
beautiAil  prospects,  or  where  cultivation  is  better  understood, 
or  which  is  inhabited  by  a  race  whose  exterior  announces  more 
ease,  sweetness,  and  urbanity.  The  fields  are  like  gardens, 
and  the  rivers  resemble  canals  bordered  with  picturesque  edi- 
fices, connected  together  with  garlands  of  foliage,  flowers,  and 
fruits.  There  is  no  exaggeration  in  this  picture.  The  banks 
of  the  Arno  are  planted  with  fruit  trees,  round  which  the  vines 
cling,  and  their  branches  intertwining  with  one  another^  form 
garlands  of  the  most  picturesque  beauty. 

I  enjoyed  Mrith  great  zest  my  visit  to  the  celebrated  Campo- 
SantOf  where  the  artist  can  form  an  exact  idea  of  the  revival 
of  painting,  since  he  finds  there  specimens  of  the  earliest  mo- 
dem painters,  not  dispersed  and  confounded  with  other  works, 
which  must  necessarily  throw  them  into  the  shade,  but  united 
and  following  one  another  in  regular  progression.  By  this 
means  he  can  judge  of  the  q^Uation  of  picturesque  ideas,  and 
of  their  successive  developement,  till  he  arrives  at  the  works 
of  the  great  artists  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  carried 
painting  to  the  highest  pitch  of  perfection. 

The  Campo-Santo  is  a  most  magnificent  building ;  themside 
18  coated  with  black  marble,  and  the  outside  is  covered  with 
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lead  \  the  interior  of  the  buildbig  is  most  ricU  in  tU*bhlteettire^ 
sctilpture^  and  painting.  It  was  intended  to  be  iised  as  a  place 
of  sepulture  for  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Pisa,  tod  to  per- 
petuate, by  inscriptions  and  other  funeral  monuinentSj  the 
znemory  or  those  persons  who  had  distinguished  themsfelt^  Iti 
science  or  the  ^rts. 

The  shape  of  the  edifice  at  first  view  appears  to  be  a  Hght 
^gle,  but  it  is  in  fact  slightly  rhomboidal,  that  is  to  say,  the 
corners  are  not  exact  right  angles.  The  pavement  of  the 
cloister  is  formed  into  different  compartments  of  various  co- 
loured marbles,  and  these  compartments  display  motitlmedtal 
stones,^  on  which  are  engraved  the  name«  and  the  arms  of  the 
ancient  families  of  Pisa,  to  the  number  of  more  than  six  hun» 
dred.  Under  the  arcane  there  are  placed  some  ancjent  Sar- 
cophagi, isiupported  on  brackets;  they  amount  in  number  to 
aboi^t  six  hundred,  and  they  all  oJT  them  have  covers  or  lids: 
most  of  then^  are  of  Parian  marble ;  they  are  ornamented  with 
ipythological  or  similar  subjects,  and^  frpm  the  inscriptions 
ivbich  yet  remain  on  them,,  they  are  of  Etruscan  or  ^se  of 
Grecian  or  llbman  origin.  Notwithstanding  this,  inost  of  the 
Sarcophagi  contain  the  ashes  of  noble  t'isans. 

Before  the  erection  of  the  Campo-Santo  these  tonil)s  were 
ranged  around  the  walls  of  the  cathedral.  Being  afterwards, 
about  the  year  1297j  placed  outside  of  the  cloister,  where  they 
were  exposed  to  total  destrtictiop,  they  were  collected  under 
the  arcades  by  Ferdinand  de  Af  edici,  who  gave  a  proof  of  his 
love  fof  the  arts,  by  causing  them  to  be  deposited  in  the  place 
which  they  now  occupy.  Nevertheless,  whether  it  was  owing 
to  the  ignorance  of  those  who  were  entrusted  to  convey  ihem^ 
6i"  wheuiie^  the  dilapidated  state,  in  which  somie  of  the  sculp- 
tures were^  made  them  look  upon  them  as  unworthy  of  tHeir 
attention^  pertainly  a  great  quantity,  atid  those  too  of  the  most 
v^uable  kind,  were  neglected.  They  are  all  of  the  best  age 
of  sculpture,  and  have  served  as  models  to  the  early  Pisan 
artists^  whom  we  may  call  the  restorers  of  sculpture. 

Independently  of  these  Shrcophagi,  therie  are  other  anti4ue 
monuments  dispersed  here  and  there  on  the  walls,  as  tvell  as 
A  variety  of  modern  tombs  erected  at  different  periods.  We 
will  finish  What  we  have  to  sdy  of  these  curiosities  before  we 
describe  the  singular  paintings  which  cover  the  walls  of  this 
ihUneiise  edifice. 

Near  a  miliary  column,  on  the  ismcient  Via  Emilia^  there  l^ 
mi  antique  bas-relief,  which  has  been  long  supposed  to  have 
been  Wrought  in  commemoration  of  a  cage  or  irortj  lii  j^rhicK 
an  enormous  serpent  was  enclosed  in  1109  by  the  fekill  of  a 
man  called  NIrio  O^landi,  and  carried  in  triiiniph  thrbtigh  UiS 
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streets  of  Pisa.  It  is  said  the  marble  was  sculptured  and  placed 
on  this  spot  in  memory  of  this  strange  achievement,  which 
has  been  mentioned  by  many  historians.  I  rather  think  that 
there  is  very  little  credit  due  either  to  the  tradition  or  to  the 
inscription^  which  was  only  made  in  1777;  for  one  view  of  the 
monument  plainly  shews  that  the  bas-relief  bears  no  traces  of 
a  cage  or  a  serpent,  while  the  marble  indicates  an  age  still 
more  remote  than  the  fact  in  question.  This  marUe  is  in  fiurt 
only  a  fragment  of  an  antique  sarcophagus. . 

Amongst  the  ancient  tombs  there  is  one  bearing  the  follow- 
,  ing  inscription : — 

D.  M.  r.  MLIUS,  AUG.  LIB.  LUCIFER.  FIBUS.  (vim)  SIBL 
FOSUIT. 

In  &ct,  amongst  the  ancients  there  are  many  examples  of 
people  who,  not  having  any  great  confidence  in  their  heirs, 
have  raised  their  own  tombs  in  their  life-time,  in  order  to  be 
sure  that  their  names  would  reach  posterity.  The  Campo- 
Santo  presents  a  modem  instance  of  this  singular  precaution. 
It  is  the  tomb  of  Filippo  Decio,  a  lawyer  of  Milan,  and  a  pit>- 
fessor  in  the  university  of  Pisa.  We  shall  only  quote  the  last 
words  of  the  inscription,  which  are  curious :»« 

m'-^-hoc  sepulcrum  sibifabricari  cwavitf  ne  potteris  suU  crederei. 

Amongst  other  modem  tombs  that  of  Matteo  Corte^  a  phi- 
losopher and  physician  of  Pavia,  is  curious :  it  was  built  in 
1544  by  order  of  the  Grand  Dul^e  Cosmo.  The  statue  reposing 
on  the  cenotaph  is  fi'om  nature ;  the  drapery  is  fine;  the  head 
rests  upon  the  right  hand,  the  fingers  of  which  are  lost  in  the 
curls  of  his  long  beard ;  his  left  hand  holds  a  closed  book. 
The  skilfiil  sculptor  seems  almost  to  have  given  a  new  and 
eternal  life  to  his  model. 

It  is  well  known  that  Tuscany  had  the  honour  of  mainly 
contributing  to  the  revival  of  the  arts  in  modem  times.  The 
Pisans  distinguished  themselves  by  the  effectual  encouragement 
which  at  this  period  they  afforded,  and  the  Campo-Santo  be- 
came the  theatre  in  which,  successively,  the  most  celebrajted 
Eictures  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  century  were  displayed, 
[ere  you  see  passing  in  review,  as  it  were,  Giotto,  Simon  de 
Sienna,  Bufialmacco,  Piero  Laurati,  the  Brothers  Orcagna, 
Spinello  d'Arezzo,  Taddeo  Bartoli,  and  lastly,  Benozzo  Goz- 
zoli,  who  surpassed  them  all,  and  who,  in  concert  with  hk 
cotemporary  Masaccio,  gave  existence  to  that  new  style,  which, 
superseding  that  of  Giotto,  spread  itself  abroad  throughout 
Europe,  and  more  especially  in  Flanders,  and  served  as  a 
model  for  the  great  masters  of  the  following  age. 
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It  is  very  curious  to  see,  in  the  pictures  of  Campo-Santo^ 
painting  rising  through  various  stages  to  perfection.  As  we 
trace  it,  we  see  it  castkig  off  its  eariy  rude  clothing,  assuming 
a  form  of  simplicity,  and  then  of  elegance,  then  attaming 
beauty  and  natural  graces,  till  it  at  last  reaches  that  sublime 
a&d  ideal  beauty,  beyond  which  all  is  exaggeration — ^the  rock 
on  which  art  founders  when  the  boundaries  of  reason  are  once 
passed. 

The  first  paintings,  which  you  see  on  the  left,  are  descriptive 
of  the  life  of  St.  Ranieri,  the  protector  of  Pisa.  TTiere  are  six 
in  number,  and  in  two  lines ;  the  three  higher  ones  are  attri- 
buted to  Simon  Memmi  di  Sienna,  and  those  below  to  Antonio 
called  Veneziano,  from  his  having  painted  many  pictures  at 
Venicie :  he  was  however  bom  at  Florence,  where  he  learned 
the  art  of  painting  under  Angelo  Gaddi.  Simon  Memmi  was 
the  pupil  of  Giotto,  according  to  Vasari,  but  according  to  the 
ccmjectures  in  the  Lettere  SeneH,  he  appears  rather  to  have  been 
a  pupil  of  Francesco  Jacopo  di  Turrita.  He  commenced  about 
the  year  1300,  and  painted  till  1344.  You  remark  in  his  pic- 
tures more  grace  and  less  hardness  than  in  those  of  his  cotem* 
poraries.  He  was  particularly  celebrated  for  his  skill  in  por- 
trait-painting ;  and  Pandolfo  Malatesta  sent  for  him  to  Avignon 
to  take  the  portrait  of  Petrarch.  The  poet  begged  him  to 
trace  for  him  the  features  of  his  beloved  Laura,  and  he  recom- 
pensed him  with  two  sonnets  in  his  praise,  which  will  form  a 
more  lasting  monument  than  any  of  his  paintings. 

Dante  h^  already  immortalized  Giotto  in  those  well  known 
varses— 

Cedette  Cimabue  nella  pittura 

Tenor  h  campOy  ed  ora  Giotto  U  grido 

Siche  lafama  di  colui  oscura, 

Giovanni  Villani,  the  historian,  calls  him  the  most  cele- 
brated master  of  his  day,  and  Angelo  Politiano  commences 
the  sepulcml  inscription  which  was  raised  by  the  command  of 
Lorenzo  de  Medici,  with  these  words :— 

lUa  ego  turn  per  quern  pictvra  extinct  a  revixit. 

Giotto  has  also  contributed  to  the  embellishment  of  the 
Campo-Santo.  The  paintings  which  represent  the  history  of 
Job  added  so  greatly  to  his  reputation  that  Benedict  XI.  sent 
for  him  to  Rome,  and  entrusted  him  with  the  execution  of  se- 
veral pictures,  of  which  only  some  very  slight  remains  are 
now  to  be  found. 

On  the  same  side  are  seen  some  paintings  of  Spinello  Are- 
tino,  which  are  not  very  excellent ;  and  as  you  return  on  the 
irestemi  iside  are  some  of  Glurlandajo,  and  a  few  of  more  mo- 
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dem  datci,  executed  in  the  places  of  those  which  hwe  been 
destroyed. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  northern  part  of  the  cloister^  wfaeve  in 
the  first  compartments  we  see  the  history  of  the  ereatioD> 
painted  by  Bupnamico  Bufialmacco)  a  pnpil  of  Andrea  Tiifi; 
The  first  of  these  pictures  occupies  the  Whole  height  of  the 
cloister^  and  presents  a  gigantic  figure  of  die  etermd'SiAller^ 
embracing  and  sustaining  the  whole  celestial  system,  such  as 
it  WQS  conceived  to  be  at  this  period.  Then  follow  the  piin- 
cipal  &ets  in  Genesis  to  the  Flood.  The  pictures  of  tids  aiiHk 
are  remarliable  for  their  simplicity,  and  even  grac^^  aiMl  liir 
the  justice  of  movement  and  expression  which  they  df 
though  they  have  a  dryness  of  contour  and  a  stiftness  df 
which  betray  the  infancy  of  art.  In  representing  Npah'Hi 
he  has  given  the  exact  forms  of  various  mechanicdf  instruteennL 
The  costume  of  his  figures  is  extrftmely  simple  mi  pictoresfjtt^^ 
wi^  the  exception  of  the>shoes^  which  iure  long  t(^d  ttHi|lerf 
beyond  measure.  His  perspective  is  very  bad.  Tlie  pidttltaga 
which  follow  are  the  work  of  an  artist  whp  was  d  man  iSitfft- 
nius,  Benozzo  Gozzoli,  much  admired  in  ihe  fifte^Qth  oemttfjh 
and  by  the  greatest  painters  of  the  foUo\'(4nfir  age,  to  whoittUt 
wor)cg  served  as  models  |  but  who  was  des^ld  us  soott  Mf^ 
was  surpassed.  All  eyes  and  all  hopes  were  tiutied  W  tblil^HM^ 
voted  sution  where  sat  Michael  Angelo  and  Raflliele.  TffiiMMm 
else  was  studied  but  their  works,  and  no  account  was  tahymf 
those  who  had  pointed  out  the  way.  In  the  pictures  '^f  IMto 
artist  those  seedK  of  talent  are  discernible  Which  grew  t6  W^ 
liant  maturity  in  the  works  of  Rafiaele.  Divinity  is  tvUm 
sented  in  a  becoming  m^pner,  5«^hile  the  «iinpje  grace  andan- 
gelic  beauty  of  his  vii*gias  and  heavenly  ministers^  the  noble 
and  severe  character  of  his  patriarchs,  and  in  one  word  llie 
whple  y§riety  of  Jiis  phtsiognomiqs  ure  4ll  e»e^fMu}gl^  an 
pr^t^  ^  l^nie  tP  nature.  In  imm  he  1$  easy^  tiiaugb 
MrirhpJif  forpe.    Tb^  prpportk>|}s  of  his  figures  an  i^^ 

their  postures  are  noble  ^d  gracefol,  mA  tmt  movwienii 
just  and  expressive.  His  draperies  are  large,  and  adhuted 
with  taste.  His  colouring  often  possesses  vigour  and  b 
tiess  and  his  tints  are  dcilfilUy  managed.  6bz^  i«„, 
considered  the  precursor  of  Raflaele.  The  pictures  of' 
artist  af  Campo-Santo  are  twenty-three  in  number,  occimi 
m  two  rows  a  space  of  three  hundred  and  tWenty^fo*  * 
With  the  exception  of  five  piciuresbt'  other  arfisfe.'  le  » 
scarcely  possible  to  believe,  although  tradition  anc!  distorted 
evidence  agr^e  uppn  the  feet,  that  these  pictured  commenced 
t^KiL^i:'^^''?  <^90iP»^^^  in  the  space  of  two  years,  a  most  tei^: 
rible  amerpnae,  fit,  as  Yasari  says,  WfilghtW a  ^yi€UgRk 
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pf  paiatera^  Mrheti  one  takes  into  acooaiit  the  tiaoe  abaolutelf 
aecjiesBary  for  subsUting  the  bodily  powers  only^   atifl  mort 
aboye  the  capacity  of  one  man,  whatever  m^ht  be  hi«  active . 
facility,    y^e  cap  only  account  for  the  fiu^t,  by  supposing  that 
BenoKo  was  aesisted  by  his  pupils. 

Mtaxy  of  these  pictures  are  almost  entirely  destroyed^  Some 
of  them  have  been  retouched^  and  ibe  rapid  appcp^hes  of 
the  destruction  which  threatens  those  in  the  best  state  of 
preservation  are  visible.  They  are  daily  fiiUing  in  nor- 
tions  from  the  walls.  An  ingenious  engraver^  who  has  been 
employed  in  preserving  these  specimenr  of  art  to  aftei'  timee^ 
has  bad  the  cbagna  of  frequently  seeing  fragments  of  figures 
crumbling  before  his  eyes,  which  he  was  just  about  to  copy« 
It  has  been  remarked  with  surprise,  that  under  the  stuccp, 
which  is  pretty  thick,  md  on  die  wall  which  is  exposed  by  the 
falling  of  the  mortar,  the  painters  appear  to  have  traced  the 
outline  of  their  comporition  in  a  red  tint,  and  that  this  sketch, 
very  wonderfully,  has  a  perfect  correspondence  with  the  oon- 
Unas  of  the  painting  executed  on  the  stucco,  although  the 
plaistor  must  have  completely  concealed  the  first  labour!' 

The  pictures  of  Rondinosi,  a  Pisan  artist,  painted  about 
1666,  follow  those  of  Gozzoli.  As  we  gaze  on  diem  we  ipyd« 
luntarily  repeat  the  verse  of  Dante : — 

Ncn  fitvellar  dilorma  guarda  e  patsa. 

The  chapel  at  the  bottom  of  the  Campo-Santo,  which  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  cupola,  was  erected  by  the  Ai'chbishop  Carl^- 
Antohio  del  Pozzo,  and  'was  consecrated  in  1593. 

Over  the  altar  is  seen  a  jpicture  by  Aiirelio  Lomi,  painted  ii^ 
1595,'  which  represents  St.'  Jerome  with  a  pair  of  spectacles  on 
Mb  n6se.  This  anacronism  is  common  with  several  painters^ 
igt;orant  that  spectacles  were  not  invented  till  the  twelftl^ 
feentury,  '  -  . 

Andfea  Orgagna,  or  Orcagna,  was  a  sculptor,  a  painter^ 
and  a  poet,  and  a  great  admirer  of  Dante.  His  picture  of  th^ 
Last  Judgment,  though  filled  with  a  prodigioiis  number  of 
fi^wes,  is  yiet  -very  simple  in  the  d^ttibution  6i  the  yanpiis 

§' roups;  and  very  clear  in  the  exposition  of  the  subject, 
carcely  was  this  picture  finished,  when  Orcagna  was  recalle4 
\6  Florence  to  execute  some  work  of  sculpture.  He  entrusted 
to  ^is  brother  Bernardo  the  continuation  of  the  subject,  per- 
haps after  his  own  sketches : — the  subject  was  Hell,  alUi  panr 
ifSCQf  or  in  the  manner  of  Dante. 

The  prince  of  Italian  pbetiy  made  such  an  impresapn  oh  t}\^ 
spint  of  his  cbtemporaries  bv  his  poem,  that  the  painter| 
knew  not  how  to  represent  raradise  or  Hell,  except  in  the 
Ihsj^  ^HuCh  the  great  poet  had  given  them.    Clotto  piin^ea, 
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aboat  1906,  tiiese  subjects  ia  the  church  delP  Arenas  Fadua ; 
and  it  is  said  that  Dante,  then  in  that  city,  used  to  watch  him 
at  w(H*k  and  suggest  ideas  to  him.  The  same  imitations  ap- 
pear to  run  through  all  the  paintings  of  this  period,  both  Itar- 
lian  and  German.  The  picture  in  the  Campo-Santo  is  evi- 
dently painted  after  the  Hell  of  Dante.  The  pauiter  however 
has  exaggerated  the  ideas  of  the  poet,  and  there  is  no  extrava- 
gance which  he  has  not  permitted  himself  to  use  in  expressing 
the  torments  which  the  infernal  ministers  inflict  on  the  damned 
-^Tliitt  mmpien  di  spbrti  maladetii,  e  di  serpenti  di  dSnena  mena. 
But  I  have  no  room  for  further  description. 

The  travellers  who  generally  visit  Italy,  and  whose  principal 
idm  is  the  examination  of  the  monuments  of  antiquity,  or  of 
those  objects  of  art  which  adorn  the  principal  cities  of  this 
country,  have  neither  leisure  nor  desire  to  wander  out  of  the 
well-beaten  track  in  order  to  visit  places  which  are  not  well 
known,  or  which  they  fear  would  not  repay  their  trouble.  Of 
this  number  are  the  convents  dispersed  amongst  the  Apennines, 
which  are  scarcely  known  even  to  the  pilgrims,  naturalists, 
and  landscape-painters.  To  the  latter  the  rugged  situation  of 
the  convent  of  Vallombrosa  presents  the  finest  contrasts  with 
thepleasant  scites  of  the  rest  of  Tuscany. 

Tne  mountains  of  the  Apennines,  though  less  lofhr  than  the 
Alps,  are  yet  covered  with  snow  the  greatest  part  of  the  year; 
and  the  forests  which  shade  these  summits  are  the  asylum  of 
perpetual  freshness.  One  cannot  therefore  traverse  them  wil2i 
pleasure  unless  during  the  summer.  It  was  at  the  end  of  that 
season,  and  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  new  food  fi>r  study, 
that  I  undertook  this  little  journey  with  a  skilful  French  artist. 
We  were  furnished  with  letters  of  recommendation  to  the  su- 
perior of  the  convent  of  Vallombrosa,  and  with  the  necessary 
permissioi^  to  prolong  our  stay  after  the  usual  time  allotted  to 
ordinary  travetlers  or  pilgrims.  We  were  also  particularly  ac- 
quainted with  one  of  the  monks,  a  zealous  fiiend  of  the  arte 
and  artists. 

On  leaving  Florence  we  followed  the  banks  of  the  Amo, 
pursuing  the  course  of  the  stream  for  several  leagues.  This 
road,  which  winds  through  the  firuitfid  Val  d'Amo,  is  sheltei^ 
with  poplars  and  aspin  trees,  around  whose  trunks  the  vines 
cling,  throwing  their  arms  firom  one  tree  to  another,  and 
tying  them  together  with  garlands  loaded  with  fiuit.  The 
casinos  and  fiurm-houses,  built  on  fhe  side  of  the  mountain, 
display  specimens  of  elegant  architecture,  and  embdlish 
the  country.  The  Florentines  resort  to  these  pleasant 
retreats  to  enjoy  all  the  delights  of  the  finest  part  of  the 
seascMi^  to  inhale  the  fireshness  of  the  ddls  revived  by  n 
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tlMMuaad  springs,  and  to  breathe  the  scented  air  wUch 
pours  from  the  orange  and  lemon-trees.  This  part  of  the 
country  is  well  peopled,  and  we  met  troops  of  peasants 
who  were  bending  their  steps  towards  the  churches  and  ora^ 
tories,  which  are  scattered  in  great  numbers  throughout  this 
territorv. 

The  festival  days  which  one  sees  here  almost  transport  one 
to  Fairy  Land.  The  sumptuary  laws  of  Leopold  have  only 
been  acted  upon  in  the  towns ;  and  to  behold  the  elegance  of 
the  villagers  one  would  really  think  that  luxury  had  fled  into 
the  country.  Every  young  girl  on  her  marriage  brings  as  her 
dowry  three  complete  habits  of  silk  of  various  colours.  Their 
little  petticoats  of  rose-coloured  or  azure  silk  diffl>lay  a  beauti- 
ful foot  and  an  ancle  bound  with  a  knot  of  ribbands ;  the 
sleeves  of  their  corsets  are  tied  up  with  many  little  bows  df 
roses,  and  their  hair,  separated  into  tresses,  flows  under  a  yel- 
low or  black  straw  bonnet,  bordered  with  ribbands,  and  orna- 
mented with  a  bouquet  of  flowers. 

In  proportion  as  we  approached  nearer  to  the  mountains  the 
casinos  and  the  fiurm-houses  became  more  thinly  scattered. 
We  left  the  beasts  that  carried  our  luggage  at  a  uttle  village 
which  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks,  which  seemed  in  a  manner 
to  form  the  base  of  the  chain  of  Apennines,  and  which  horses 
could  not  ascend  Mdthout  great  difficulty.  By  this  means  we 
gained  a  greater  power  of  leisurely  observing  the  picturesque 
features  of  these  mountains.  A  steep  path-way  which  followed 
the  windings  of  the  ground  led  us  to  the  first  summit,  where 
we  found  a  forest  of  chesnut-trees. 

It  was  not  until  we  had  surmounted  many  of  the  crests  of 
the  mountains  that  we  discovered  the  immense  forest  of  firs, 
by  which  the  convent  is  environed,  and  which  forms  a  daric 
green  curtain  in  which  the  summits  of  this  part  of  the  Apennines 
are  hidden.  Up  to  this  moment  we  have  experienced,  in  its 
full  power,  the  ardour  of  an  Italian  sun.  Our  guide  advised 
us  to  stop  when  we  reached  the  chain  of  woods,  whose  frigid 
and  dangerous  influence  we  now  began  to  feel.  In  fact,  when 
you  enter,  these  venerable  and  almost  interminable  forests,  a 
sudden  cold  pierces  you,  and  you  almost  imagine  yourself 
transported  to  the  solitary  and  humid  vallies  of  Switzerland. 
The  nrs  seem  all  equally  old,  and  planted  in  a  regular  quin- 
cunx shape.  The  multitude  of  trunks  shuts  out  all  light  from 
around  you ;  the  foliage  growing  thicker  as  it  ascends  forms 
above  your  head  a  vaultal  roof,  impenetrable  to  the  rays  of 
the  sun.  There  are  no  traces  of  vegetation  on  the  ground, 
which  is  covered  with  a  ccrflection  of  withered  leaves  and 
branches^  so  deep  thai  the  successiye  accumulation  forms  a  bed 
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ll^hich  does  not  retaih  even  the  print  of  the  paissenger's 
foot. . 

Indeed  aU  things  perish  under:  the  shadow  of  the  fir  trees, 
which  may  be  classed  with  those  pai'asitic  plants  which  absorb 
the  juices  of  the  earth,  to  the  destruction  of  all  neighbouring 
vegetables.  This  quality,  however,  ^causes  neither  expense  to 
the  cultivator  of  the  land,  nor  injury  to  the  proprietor;  suice 
it  is,  the  means  of  destroying  many  noxious  plants,  for  the  sake 
pf  thf|t  nourishment  which  supported  them.  Attached  to  %e 
e^il  of  its  birth,  this  tree  flourishes  in  the  place  where  its  pre- 
decessor perished ;  milike  most  trees,  which,  having  absorbed 
the  richness  of  the  earth,  leave  nothing  to  their  successoM^  but 
an  impoverished  soil,  incapable  of  affording  them  nourishment. 

When  the  isiona^tery  first  breaks  upon  the  sight,  it  fonha  an 
Imposing  contrast  to  the  wild  and  savage  forms  which  surround 
it,  and  presents,  iu  the  length  of  its  edifices,  almost  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  city.  A  square  tower,  rising  above  the  oAer 
buildings,  and  fiirnished  with  a  clock,  the  sounds  of  vt^hich 
alpuQ  break  the  solemn  stillness  of  the  air,  was  the  only  diing 
which  bore  signs  of  the  monastery  being  inhabited ;  fi>r  ad  yet 
we  h.ad  not  encountered  a  single  mortal  since  our  entiratice 
into  the  forest.  We  were  only  disturbed  by  the  noise  df  the 
wind,  which  beat  against  the  branches ;  and  I  do  not  believe 
we  s^w,  amid  the  depths  of  these  shades,  any  other  living 
creatures  than  the  troops  of  squirrels  which  lived  on  the  fhiits 
of  the  fir  trees.  On  arriving  before  the  monastery,  the  g^^iss 
plots,  the  immense  courts,  were  all  deserted  add  solitary ;  and 
it  was  got  until  we  had  rung  for  a  considerable  time  at  an  iron 
grating,  that  we  were  attended  to,  and  at  last  introduced  into 
the  hall  which  is  set  apart  for  the  reception  of  strangers. 

The  monks  were  at  church;   but  the  Father  P ,  who 

waited  on  us,  received  us  with  great  attention,  and  led  us  to 
some  very  pleasant  cells,  where  nothing  that  could  be  useful 
or  agreeable  to  the  tired  and  rqoicing  traveller  was  forgotten. 

He  wakened  us  on  the  following  morning,  and  reminded  us 
that  it  was  proper  we  should  return  thanks  to  Heaven  for  the 
happy  termination  of  our  journey. — These  good  monks,  of 
whom  very  few  have  ever  been  absent  from  their  convent  for 
years,  consider  a  walk  of  eighteen  miles  a  very  long  journey ; 
and,  although  they  seem  totally  to  have  renounced  the  world, 
they  yet  eagerly  questioned  us  respecting  what  was  passing 
there. 

Father  P did  the  honours  of  the  convent  in  a  most 

pleasing  manner ;  he  was  our  Cicerone^  and  our  guidfe  in  all 
our  pictiyesque  excursions.  I  cannot  desciibe  in  detail  the 
various  edifices  which  compose  this  immense  building.    The 


w^Us  wbich  surround  the  moQastery  are' sufficiently  .lofty  to 
inrot^t  it  from,  any  sadden  surprise;  but  the  monks  have 
fiplhing  io  dr^  from  the  inhiJbiiants  of  the  countiy,  to  whom 
tiiOT  have  proved  themselv^  the  kindest  benefactors. 

We  hay^  b^eii  shown  all  their  treieures  of  p^^jbi.r^lics  apd 
otber  ambient  works;  andj  amongst  other  pictures  of  the 
fourteenth, €e^tury^  ^e  have  discovered  two  fine  heads  oif  Ma- 
saccip.  The  cabinet  of  natural  history  contaips  a  collection  of 
petrifactions  of  different  kinds^  amoqgf  t  whic^h  are  3ome  fossil 
llMines  and  teeth  of  the  elephant^  found  in  Val-d'Amo  and  the 

Vid-di-Nievole.  :    > 

In  the  neighbourhood  oif  the  convent  there  is  a  hermitage 
billed  Pam^ino^  pituated*  like  the  nest  pf  an  eagl^  on  the 
sumi^it  of  an  isolated  rook.  The  objects  by  whibh  it  is  sur- 
•rounded^  and,  ab9ve  ali,  the  mountains  which. environ  it^^are  of 
(SO  gigi^ntie  a  character^  that  the  building  itself  seems  only  like 
a  small  ruin  detached  from  an  immense  mass.  A  headlong 
toiprent  rushes  dowi^.the  steep  sides  of  the  rock»  threatening  it 
with  destruction.-— To  reach. Paradisino  you  pass  over  a  bridge 
thrpwn  across  the  ton'enty  and  at  the  extremity  (4  which  you 
find  a  cliapeU  A  large  ayenue  of  firs,  planted  on  the  steep  de- 
clivity, ^ade  a  paved  road,  which  is  passable  even  by  carnages; 
fiow  afterwards,  however,  you  arrive  at  a  pathway  con^truct^ 
witJai  much  labour  and  art,  which  follows  the  sinuosities  of  the 
land,  and  winds  in  a  spiral  shape  round  the  rock.  The  path  is 
Bometinia^  only  separated  from  the  precipice.which  yawns  be- 
neath it  by  a  barrier  formed  of  the  interlaced  branches  of  young 
trees ;  and^  notwithstanding  this  safeguard,  the  b^Uowig  of 
the  cfiscade,  and  the  rapicUty  and  shock  of  its  waters,  from 
which  a  thin  humid  vapour  rises,  astound  the  ears  of  the 
passenger^  and  fill  his  heart,  with  a  sentiment  very  like  terror. 

When  you  arrive  on  the  terrace  of  PanMiisino,  you  imagine 
yourself  traaspcHted  to  another  world,  and  your  charmed  eye 
stretches  over  the  wide  prospect, — ^The  opening  of  the  valley 
serves  as  a  frame  for  the  most  picturesque  beauties  ojf  ;dl  kindl. 
The  foreground  is  filled  with  hanging  rocks,  through  which 
dash  fierce  torrents ;  some  fallen  trees  offer,  a  temporary  ob- 
BtruQtioB,  but. the  waters  soon  loose  themselves  in  the  deep 
obscurity  of  the  forests,  which  stretch  to  the  borders  of  the 
valley  where  the  towers  of  the  abbey  burst  upon  the  view. 
.  Pn  the  other  side  the  aspect  of  the  country  is  changed. — It 
is  less  wild,  ?md,  although  mountainous  throughqut,  there  ar^ 
more  signs  of  cultivation. — ^It  is  traversed  by  streams  bordered 
with  rural  edifices  and  intermingled  with  wood.  Furtfier  on, 
Utretches.a  vast  plain,  and  a  rich  tract,  of  (country,  ttatered  by 
a  majestic  river,  on  the  banks  of  which  rise  the  temples,  the 
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palacesy  and  the  towers  of  Florence ;  and  the  landacapc  is 
closed  with  the  mountains  of  Lucca  and  the  sea  of  Toscaoy. 

Evening  is  the  time  for  enjoying  this  sublime  prospect.  At 
fbiR  moment  when  the  sun  approaches  the  horisson^  the  sea  seems 
all  on  fire;  an  inflamed  vapour  marks  out  the  different  ranges 
of  mountains ;  while  the  deep  vallies  are  already  in  dimness^ 
adding  by  their  sombre  verdure  to  the  effect  of  the  picture* 

As  soon  as  we  arrived  at  the  gate  of  Paradisino,  we  runr  the 
bell;  and  the  hermit,  opening  the  gate  of  that  part  of  the 
building  which  he  inhabited,  admitted  us. — ^He  lighted  a  fire 
by  which  we  might  dry  ourselves,  and  offered  us  some  of  Us 
humble  provisions,  which  hunger,  excited  by  violent  exercise^ 
rendered  extremely  palatable  to  us. 

This  man,  though  now  very  old,  appeared  still  endowed  wiA 
prodigious  force  and  energy. — ^His  white  bristly  hair,  his  im* 
mense  beard,  his  aquiline  nose,  his  fiery  eye,  spariding  under 
a  thiek  eye^brow ;  in  short,  his  whole  phyBiognomy,  gave  him 
more  the  appearance  of  a  satyr  than  an  anchorite. 

Ifc  was  not  without  trouble  that  we  could  prevail  on  him  to 
suffer  his  portrait  to  be  taken ;  at  length,  however,  he  oon- 
*  sented,  and  seated  in  his  usual  position,  with  his  body  a  little 
bent,  and  his  hands  crossed  on  his  beads,  his  countenance  as- 
sumed that  expression  of  calmness  and  reflexion  which  be- 
comes a  repentant  sinner.  The  conversation  soon  afterwards 
ftUing  on  the  wars  which  desolated  the  north  of  Italy, 
the  face  of  the  hermit  was  touched  with  a  character  of  fierce^ 
ness,  and  his  features  were  changed  to  those  of  an  animated 
warrior ;  by  degrees  his  eyes  began  to  sparkle,  and  almost  to 
strike  fire,  and  we  soon  recognized  upder  the  hermit's  cowl, 
the  outlaw  at  whose  name  Italy  had  formeriy  tranbled. 
**  Why,*'  cried  he,  fiercely,  "  why  have  I  renounced  the 
world,  whilst  my  country  is  menaced  with  invasion  ?  At  tiie 
voice  of  Fomacciaio  many  a  brave  fellow  would  rush  forward 
to  shake  off  the  yoke.''  He  accompanied  these  words  with  some 
very  strong  iibprecations,  then  all  st  once  casting  himself  on 
his  knees,  he  besought  pardon  of  God  for  this  burst  of  eartUy 
passion,  and  lay  for  a  long  time  prostrate  on  the  ground* 

We  endeavoured  to  restore  him  to  calmness,  and  teUing 
him  how  his  words  had  excited  our  curiosity,  he  consented 
out  of  pure  humility  to  relate  to  us  the  history  of  his  crimes 
and' of  his  repentance. 

The  name  of  Francesco  Fomacciaio  is  well  known  through- 
out all  Italy,  and  more  especially  in  Lombardy,  where  it  is 
still  the  terror  of  the  children — ^the  latter  country  was  the 
theatre  of  the  many  bold  and  open  robberies  of  this  man,  who 
was  the  Captain  Of  a  disciplined  troop  of  banditti:  he  took 


poaKBskm  of  a  castle,  wbich  he  converted  into  his  retreat 
tbem^  after  oveminning  the  countnr  with  his  band,  he  re* 
tumcxl  to  divide  the  fruits  of  successnd  violence. 

The  situation  of  the  castle,  fortified  by  nature,  protected 
them  for  a  long  time  from  the  terrors  of  justice,  and  it  was  at 
last  found  necessary  to  besiege  it  with  cannon  and  regular 
troops,  to  dislodge  the  robbers,  of  whom  a  great  number  were 
surprised.  Fomacciaio  escaped  almost  idone,  but  a  price 
was  immediately  set  on  his  head ;  he  wander^  about  a  long 
tune  oppressed  with  fear  and  remorse,  until  at  last  he  volun- 
tMrily  surrendered  himself  into  the  hands  of  justice,  and  ex- 
periencing the  clemency  of  the  Pontifi^,  in  consideration  of  Us 
repentance  he  was  absolved  from  his  crimes :  from  this  mo- 
ment he  took  the  resolution  of  devoting  himself  to  the  life  of 
a  hermit,  and  entreated  permission  to  bury  himself  in  the 
attitudes  of  the  Apennines. 

For  many  years  he  lived  an  austere  penitent  in  a  damp 
l^tto;  at  length  he  was  with  difficulty  prevailed  upon  to 
transfer  his  habitation  to  the  hermitage  of  Vallombrosa,  his 
perseverance  in  this  course  being  esteemed  a  proof  of  his 
narmlessness.  . 

One  of  the  most  singular  circumstances  in  the  life  of  this 
man  was  related  to  us  by  the  Prior  of  the  convent;  Fomac- 
ciaio had  passed  it  over  in  silence  and  humility. — ^Being  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sinigaglia,  the  Governor  of  the  Castle,  who 
wi^bed  to  gratify  his  private  revenge,  cast  his  eyes  on  this 
man,  as  a  person  whose  intrepidity  and  hardy  enterprize  ren- 
dered him  well  adapted  for  his  purpose.  He  sent  for  him  to 
hear  his  proposal,  on  the  execution  of  which  he  promised  him 
a  pardon,  and  an  oblivion  of  aH  his  crimes,  and  moreover  a 
safe  conduct.  Fomacciaio,  without  hesitation,  accepted  the 
safe  conduct  and  waited  on  his  employer ;  at  his  approach  the 
gates  opened,  but  they  shut  on  him  as  he  entered ;  he  betrajred 
no  fear,  however,  but  was  presented  to  the  Governor,  who 
took  him  aside,  and  made  him  acquainted  with  the  murderous 
designs,  which  were  to  be  the  price  of  the  pardon.  Fomac- 
ciaio answered  with  indignation,  **  Do  you  take  me  for  a  vile 
assassin  ?  Know  that  I  have  never  killed  any  one,  but  in  fair 
combat  foce  to  foce,  and  I  would  not  though  it  should  save  mv 
head,  commit  in  cold  blood  so  cowardly  and  guilty  a  deed. 
The  Govemor  then  threatened  to  arrest  him,  but  die  robber 
reminding  him  of  his  promise  of  safe  conduct,  and  drawing 
two  pistols  from  undemeath  his  mantle,  swore  that  if  he  called 
for  assistance  he  would  take  his  life,  and  then  sell  his  own 
as  dearly  as  possible.  The  Govemor,  trembling  gave  him 
permission  to  rethe,  but  Fomacciaio  obliged  him  to  unfiutea 
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the  doors  himself^  and  to  accompany  him  out  of  the  castle  gates.* 

I  caiknot  quit  this  country  wHboui  giving  some  account  of 
ap,  excu^ipn.  wbicli  we  made  to  the  most  elevated  summit  of 
wis.  part  of  the  Apennines.  . 

We  remarked,  what  a  celebrated  Tuscan  naturalist  had  al- 
ready  observed  In,  other  parts  of  Italy,  thai;  about  halfway  up 
the  :  mountains  the  woods  of  chesnut  and  fir  trees  disappear, 
.  ^d  nothing  b  found  on  the.  summit  but  immense  beech  tre^ 
which  with  firs  are  the  primitive  and  indigenous  trees  of  the 
mountains  of  Tuscany :  one  perceives  as  the  ground  rises  a 
gradual  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  treeS/.*  on  the  sides  of  the 
ihountains  of  great  magnitude  as  they  approacn  t^e  summit 
the^  become  rough  and  tufted,  and  bear  fruit  lii  great  abundance. 

From  the  summit,  (which  is  covered  with  a  very  fine 
herbage,  or  ratlier  with  a  tnick  moss,  and  extremely  slip- 
pery,).  one  of  the  mpsjt  elevated  of  the  Apennines,  we  took 
a  survey  of  all  Tuscany ; .  it  was  spread  like  a  vast  msf 
beneath  our  eyes,  where  we  could  distinguish  all  the  rami- 
fications  of  the  mountains  which  separated  the  provinces 
into  vallies ;  the  streams  spread  over  the  land  like  threads  of 
silver;  the,  towns  and  villages  seemed  like  accumulations  of 
i^rains  of  sand,  and  the  city  of  Florence,  notwithstanding  idl 
Its  colossal  mouTunents,  seemed  only  like  a  single  pomt  i^  this 
impiense  plain;  in  the  west  the  Mediterranean  distinctly 
bordered  the  horizon  5  on  the  opposite  side  the  Adnajtic  flowed. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  descnbe  the  various  scites,  which 
furnished  us  with  numerous  subjects  for  our  pictures  during 
the  remainner  of  our  stay  at  Vallombrosa.  Every  day  we 
*^?^1  *  discoveries  of  this  kind,  while  the  varied  scenes 
which  this  wild  country  presented,  and  the  peaceable  and 
quiet  life  which  we. there  led  amid  solitudes  which  invited  us 
to  |tudy,  prevented  us  from  feeling  any  lassitude. 

Ih^ve,  I  doubt  not,  forgotten  a  number  of  objects  which 
WeU  merited  description,  and  this  account  will  convey  but  a 
feeble  idea  of  Vallombrosa;  it  may,  however,  serve  to  excite 
m  the  minds  of  artists  a  desu-e  of  visiting  this  ancient  monas- 
.tery,  and  they  will  not  repent  of  their  pilgrimage. 


THB   END. 


^«.8«    ^r     ®  aft*  our  visit,  the  hermit  was  found  dead  at  the  return  of 
T^'Jl''''  "*?y  ^^'^"^  ^^^  ^^  *«  °»«*»  ^'though  reclaimed  S)m 

3^hi«,?Ll'^K"' -^^  "?.^i  *^^"« ^^"°"  «  said  to  have  preducia^ 
^eous  combusnon,  which  consumed  his  body  without  SK! 


^Hnted  by  i^jamin  Bensley. 
Bolt-court,  Fleet-straet 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


xHE  Public  Interest  excited  by  the  political  state  and 
social  prospects  of  South  America,  rendering  every  ac- 
count of  those  countries  in  a  peculiar  degree  interesting, 
the  Editor  of  this  Journal  has  availed  himself  of  the 
late  mission  from  the  United  States  to  the  Provinces 
of  La  Plata,  and  here  introduces  to  his  reader  the 
narrative  part  of  the  published  details  of  Mr.  Bracken- 
jridge« 

That  gentleman  has  presented  to  the  world  two  lumi- 
nous volumes  on  the  subject  of  South  America,  in 
which  many  valuable  disquisitions,  historical  and  po- 
litical, have  been  mixed  with  his  [personal  adventures 
aad  local  observations, — ^but,  in  the  pages  which  follow, 
the  former  have  been  rejected,  and  only  the  latter  pre- 
served. 

The  selection  has  been  made  with  reference  to  the 
<objects  and  character  of  this  Journal,  for  Mr.  Bracken- 
ridge  is  on  all  subjects  worthy  of  attention ;  and  we  can 
recommend  his  entire  work,  which  has  been  handsomely 
reprinted  in  LiOndon,  to  the  attention  of  every  enlightened 
political  enquirer.. 


IV  ADVERTISEBIEMT. 

The  present  Number  completes  the  third  volume 
of  this  series,  and  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  acknowledge 
the  liberal  support  with  which  the  monthly  numbers 
and  half-yearly  volumes  have  been  honoured ;  and  to 
add,  that  our  persevering  exertions  shall  be  continued, 
to  maintain  the  interest  and  character  of  the  work. 

Altho'  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  raise  the  price 
of  the  Numbers  to  38.  6c2.,  to  enable  us  to  do  justice  to 
the  valuable  and  splendid  works  which  we  are  ddled 
upon  to  present  to  the  public,  yet  the  volumes  of  six 
Numbers  will  be  sold  at  a  guinea,  in  elegant  half-binding. 

August  1820. 


INTRODUCrnON. 


T>ERIIAP8  no  sovereigns  ever  possessed  an  empire  of  sach 
^  vast  extent  and  importance  as  that  of  the  kings  of  Spain 
in  America.  The  South  American  continent  alone,  when  con- 
sidered with  relation  to  its  capacities  and  future  destinies,  is 
probablj  equal  to  all  the  reMt  of  the  habitable  globe.  Its  ffeo- 
graphical  sudace  is  less,  indeed,  than  that  of  Africa,  but  when 
we  consider  how  small  a  part  of  that  continent  is  capable  of 
sustaining  human  life,  how  bad  its  climate,  and  how  deficient 
in  rivers,  Ae  veins  and  arteries  of  the  earth,  it  sinks  in  the 
scale  far  below  the  new  world.  Of  Europe,  much  is  given  up 
to  excessive  cold ;  and  of  Asia,  immense  portions  are  Imrren 
and  uninhabitable. 

The  position  of  South  America,  as  relates  to  the  United 
States,  to  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia,  holds  out  the  most  stngti* 
lar  advantages  for  commerce.  When  the  commerce  of  the 
east  comes  to  receive  that  direction  which  seems  to  be  pointed 
out  by  nature,  through  the  Carribean  sea  and  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  America  will  then  be  the  acknowledged  centre  of  the 
earth. 

Spanish  America  is  distributed  into  four  viceroyalties ;  New 
Spam,  New  Grenada,  Peru,  and  Rio  de  la  Plata ;  and  into  the 
captain-generalships  of  Yukatan,  Guatimala,  Venezuela,  Chili, 
and  Cuba.  The  islands  belon^ng  to,  or  claimed  by  Spain, 
are  Cuba,  Porto-Rico,  Margarita,  and  St.  Andrews.  In  the 
Pacific,  she  possesses  the  Archipelago  of  Chiloe,  and  the  island 
of  Juan  Fernandez,  with  some  others  on  the  coast  of  ChiH« 
With  the  exception  of  Peru,  (sometimes  called  Lima  from  its 
capital),  aU  S^m$h  Aw^erica  ha9  been  the  theatre  of  revolu^ 
tianary  etruggleif  or  ii  now  actually  in  jMfiieuion  of  the 
paifiote.  The  vicerojalty  of  Grenada,  a  territory  more  exten- 
sive than  our  old  thirteen  states,  was  for  several  years  the 
scene  of  a  bloody  contest  for  independence.  The  incidents  of 
this  contest  in  the  provinces  of  Carthagena,  Santa  Marthat 
Choco,  Popavan,  ana  Quito,  are  familiar  to  most  readers.  The 
blaze  has  subsided,  but  the  firo  is  not  yet  extinguished,  nor 
will  be,  until  there  cease  to  be  any  combustible  materiali. 
The  incidents  of  the  war  in  Venezuela,  are  also  tolerably  well« 
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known ;  but,  excepting  in  the  island  of  Margarita,  the  con^- 
test  still  rages*  On  the  plains  of  Calabozo  and  Caraccasv  the 
bloody  and  exterminating  war,  it  is  feared,  will  not  8<x>n  be 
brouffht  to  a  close.  It  is  onlv  in  the  viceroyalty  of  La  -Plata, 
that  the  progress  of  indepenaence  has  been  firm  and  sure.  It 
is  true,  this  mighty  cause  has  been  desperately  contested  in 
the  rugged  mountains  of  the  provinces  on  the  heads  of  the 
Paraguay  and  Amazon ;  the  tneatre  on  which  La  Plata  has 
been  sl;ruggling  for  liberty,  with  various  success,  for  the  last 
eight  years*  Chili,  in  close  alliance  with  this  republic,  may  bid 
defiance  to  Spain ;  without  this,  if  we  may  jodfi^e  from  the 
past,  the  question  is  doubtful.  The  only  viceroyalty  of  South 
America  which  has  remained  ouiet  from  the  beginning  of  the 
cootesti  11^  Peru ;  the  most  feeole,  and  with  the  exception  of 
iUfs  mineral  wealth,  the  least  important  of  them  all. 
>  In  the  physical  configmratiou  of  America,  there  are  many  in- 
ti^r^sting  peculiarities.  The  great  traveller  Humboldt  has 
exhibited  the  principal  of  these,  in  the  works  already  published 
by  him ;  in  those  wbich  he  is  still  preparing  for  the  press,  the 
magnificent  outline  will  be  filled  up.  The  most  striking  fea- 
tures of  the  new  worlds  constituting  the  principal  differenee 
between  it  and  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  are  ilM  momn^ 
iai^s  and  rivers.  The  chain  of  the  Andes  is  undoubtedly  the 
longest  in  tlie  world,  traversing  both  North  and  South  America, 
and  in  some  points,  (unless  we  except  the  mountains  of  Thibet), 
the  most  elevated.  Beyond  the  istnmus  these  mountains  sepa* 
rate,  and  traverse  the  continent  in  three  distinct  chains  or 
ridges.  The  first  is  the  Cordilleras,  which  runs  along  the  Pa- 
cific, afid  is,  in  fact,  a  continuation  of  the  rocky  mountains  of 
North  America.  The  second  is  the  chain  which  branches  from 
the  Cordillera  in  the  province  of  Quito*  passes  through  Mew 
Grenada  towards  the  Atlantic,  and  pursuing  a  coarse  nearly 
parallel,  is  interrupted  by  the  Oronoko,  re-appears  in  Guyans, 
and  appcoaches  the  Amazon,  when  it  is  in  like  manner  brokea 
hj  the  immense  valley  of  this  river.  It  afterwards  shews  itself 
in  'Brazil,  traversing  it  in  the  whole  extent,  again  subsiding  in 
the  highlands  of  Sibldonado,  near  La  Plata.  The  third  chain, 
called  the  EMtern  Cordillera  of  Peru,  runs  towards  the  Tro- 
pic^ whence  it  stakes  an  inclined  direction,  and  terminates  in 
the  southeast,  in  the  plains  of  the  Grand  Chaco.  There  are, 
besides,  a  number  of  mterior  chains,  particularly  those  which 
separate  the  vallies  of  the  great  rivers  of  Brazil.  FVom  the 
eastern  ridffes,  there  is  a  gradual  slope  to  the  interior,  while  on 
tba  coast  tb^ir  ascent  is  abrupt  and  steep.  Their  elevation  if 
considerably  less  than  the  Cordillera  or  Andes,  aad  they  are 
more  irregular  and  brokta..    The  vast  tract  of  coiuitry  which 
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stretches  along  the  heads  of  Ae  Amazon  and  La  Plata,  npwardb 
of  three  thousand  miles  in  length,  and  probably  more  than  three 
hundred  in  breadth,  is  one  of  the  most  nigged  and  mountainous 
on  the  globe ;  it  is  a  continued  succession  of  deep  vallies,  of 
various  dimensions,  enclosed  by  mountains  whose  summits*  in 
^nera],  are  covered  with  perpetual  snows.  In  the  northern 
part,  there  are  plains  of  such  elevation  as  to  afford  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  most  temperate  and  delightful  climates;  to  the 
south,  the  vallies  are  in  general  lower,  and  although  extremely 
fertile,  are  more  hot* 

The  coast  ^  the  Atlantic  differs,  in  several  very  important 
particulars,  from  that  of  the  Pacific.    Being  in  general  bold 
and  rocky,  and  having  the  estuaries  of  the  great  rivers,  it  affords 
a  number  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  world.    The  coast  of 
JSrazil  especially,  a  length  of  three  thousand  miles,  is  highly 
favoured  m  this  particular.    La  Plata  forms  an  exception,  and 
it  is  probable  that  there  are  no  very  good  harbours  south  of 
that  river.    The  whole  extent  of  this  coast  is  highly  fertile,  and 
capable  of  sustaining  the  most  crowded  population.  The  coast 
of  the  Pacific,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  continent,  is,  with 
some  interruptions,  sterile  and  dreary;  and  as  it  never  raina 
over  a  gi^eat  proportion  of  it,  there  are  consideral^e  tracks  as 
barren  as  the  deserts  of  Arabia.    These  almost  entiris!;^  inter^ 
mpt  the  land-communication  between  Lima  and  Chili,  tod 
even  form  considerable  obstacles  to  the  intercourse  between 
the  different  districts  of  the  vice-royalty.   It  is  somewhat  sur- 
prising, that  the  African  camel  has  never  been  introduced  for 
the  purpose  of  travelling  over  these  sandy  plains,  although  in 
use  m  Mexico.    The  communication  between  diflTerent  places 
on  the  Pacific,  is  therefore  carried  on  by  water ;  but  there  is 
great  diff*erence  between  the  voyage  north,  and  that  to  the 
south ;  the  latter  having  to  encounter  adverse  wind  and  cur- 
rent. Although  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  is  not  so  well  furnished 
with  commodious  harbours  as  that  of  Brazil  and  Terra  Firmi, 
there  are  a  number  which  possess  considerable  advantages.   It 
IS  remarkable,  that  the  same  difficulties  exist  in  the  internal 
communication  between  different  places  on  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  continent,  but  for  different  reasons;  on  the  Atlantic,  th^e 
extraordinary  mass  of  vegetation,  which  covers  the  cround, 
opposes  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  the  opening  of  roads ;  ob- 
stacles that  in  this  country  we   can  scarcelv  conceive;  the 
thickest  cane-breaks  in  the  southern  parts  of  tne  United  Stat^ 
are  trifling  impediments  compared  to  them;  besides,  the  facili- 
ties of  navigation  on  that  delightful  coast,  where  dangers  by  sea 
are  almost  unknown,  take  away  all  inducements  to  any  extra- 
ordinary labor  in  making  highways.    Between  the  two  great 
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cities  of  Si.  Salvador  and  Rio  JaniBiro,  there  is  no  land-coin- 
municatioo,  and  much  of  the  intermediate  space  is  occupied 
by  ferocious  and  unsubdued  Indians. 

To  make  amends  for  the  difficulties  of  internal  intercourse 
by  land,  there  is  no  part  of  the  world  which  possesses  snch  a 
number  of  fine  navigable  rivers  as  South  America.  An  ele- 
rant  writer  has  observed,  *'  that  of  all  the  portions  of  the  globe, 
America  is  that  which  is  best  watered ;"  there  are  at  least  fifty 
rivers,  as  large  as  the  Rhine  or  Danube,  whose  names  are 
scarcely  known,  even  to  those  who  may  be  considered  as  well- 
informed  respecting  South  America.  These,  at  some  future 
day,  will  afibrd  the  means  of  carrying  on  an  internal  tra^,  com- 
pared to  which  that  of  China,  so  much  boasted,  will  appear  in- 
significant. Those  mighty  rivers  the  Magdalena,  Oronoko, 
the  Amazon,  the  Plata,  and  their  hundred  arms,  stretching  in 
every  direction  over  the  continent,  will  aflford  facilities  of  inter- 
course between  the  remotest  regions. 

The  points  at  which  the  two  oceans  may  be  connected,  have 
given  rise  to  frequent  speculation;  I  snail  probablv,  in  the 
course  of  this  work,  make  some  observations  on  the  subject ;  at 
present,  I  will  only  remark,  that  from  every  thing  I  have  been 
able  to  learn,  the  most  eli^ibhe  is  that  from  Guasacuaico 
Tehuantepec  Should  this  isthmus  become  the  connecting 
point,  it  will  be  a  subject  of  great  interest  to  the  United  States. 
rfew  Orleans  or  Havanna  will  then  probably  be  the  great  mart 
of  the  East  India  trade.  From  the  Balize  a  steam-boat  would 
run  down  in  a  few  days  to  Guasacuaico ;  and,  at  farthest,  two 
days  would  suffice  for  the  transportation  of  merchandize  to  the 
Pacific^  By  this  means,  a  direct  intercourse  would  be  estab- 
lished, between  Europe  and  the  United  States,  with  the  coun- 
tries on  the  Western  ocean.  The  introduction  of  steam-boats 
on  this  coast,  as  well  as  on  that  of  Brazil,  and  in  the  Carribean 
sea^  will  no  doubt  follow  in  the  course  of  improvement,  and  will 
effect  the  most  singular  changes  in  human  affairs.  Great  diffi- 
culties oppose  the  passage  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  or 
Panama ;  a  proof  of  which  is,  that  Spain,  instead  of  sending 
troops  to  Lima  in  this  direction,  prefers  the  oircuitous  voyage 
round  Cape  Horn.  It  is  true,  however,  that  a  very  consider- 
able trade  has  always  been  kept  up  between  Porto  Bello  and 
Panama,  notwithstanding  the  ruggedness  of  the  passage.  Bat 
the  important  trade  of  Spain  with  the  East  Indies  bas  been 
carried  on  from  Acapulco,  the  only  good  port  of  New  Spain; 
while  the  products  of  Lima  and  Guiaquill  have  been  trans- 
ported acrow  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec.  In  the  hands  of 
an  enterprizing  nation,  this  wonderful  country  would  be  fonnd 
to  pofsess  facilities  of  cpnununication  approximating  remote 
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parts,  which  al  present  can  scarcely  be  imagined ;  al  the  same 
time,  that  there  exists  the  most  extraordinary  adfrastages  for 
defence,  when  it  should  reouire  the  interruption  of  that  inter- 
cuurse.  At  present,  the  innabitants  north  of  the  OrondLO,  on 
account  of  the  uninhabitable  wilderness  of  Amazonia,  ha^e  no 
direct  communication  with  the  proFinces  on  the  Plata ;  they  are 
almost  as  completely  separated  as  if  they  were  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  ocean.  .The  eastern  ridges  of  the  Andes  oppose  a  bar- 
rier scarcely  less  formidable. 

Humboldt  has  remarked,  that  in  no  part  of  the  world  is  the 
pop^ulation  so  unecjually  distributed  as  in  Spanish  America. 
This  principally  arises  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Spaniards 
occupying  the  same  seats,  with  the  half-cirilized  Aborlsrines 
whom  they  subdued.  In  Mexico,  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Incas  in  Peru,  and  of  the  Zac  of  St.  Fee  de  Bogota^  the  popu* 
lation  was  very  considerable,  and  in  a  state  of  civilization  not 
much  below  that  of  the  East  Indies.  In  these  countries  the 
Indians  still  constitute  the  great  mass  of  population ;  the  lower 
class  are  an  indolent  harmless  peasantry,  and,  in  the  comforts  of 
civilized  life,  probably  not  below  the  boors  of  Russia,  or  even 
the  peasantry  of  Poland  or  Hungary.  By  a  long  and  syste- 
matic course  of  oppression,  they  have  become  spiritless  and 
submissive,  although  on  a  few  occasions,  when  roused  by 
chiefs  of  their  own  origin,  whom  they  venerate,  they  have  maF- 
nifested  acts  of  great  aesperation ;  as  in  the  instance  of  the  in- 
surrection of  Tapac  Amaru,  which  broke  out  in  the  year  1788, 
in  the  upper  provinces  of  La  Plata. 

There  have  even  appeared  among  the  Indians,  men  dis- 
tinguished for  their  literary  attainments;  Garcillasco  and  Tor- 
Siemada,  two  of  the  best  historians  of  the  new  world,  were  of 
e  Aboriginal  race ;  one  a  descendant  of  the  Incas,  the  other  a 
citizen  of 'the  republic  TIascala,  who  availed  himself  of  the 
Roman  alphabet,  forty  years  after  the  conquest,  to  write  a  his- 
tory of  the  important  events  which  had  taken  place.  The  pre- 
ceptor of  the  celebrated  astronomer  Yelasques,  was  a  Mexican 
Indian,  In  the  universities  of  Lima  and  Mexico,  there  are 
profes/iorships  of  the  native  languages,  into  which  several 
works  have  been  translated.  Tupac  Amaru  was  a  well  edu- 
cated and  accomplished  gentleman;  he  was  driven  to  despera- 
tion, in  consequence  of  nis  unavailing  efforts  to  obtain  some 
alleviation  in  the  treatment  of  the  common  people,  the  descen- 
dants of  those  who  had  been  the  subjects  of  his  ancestors.  The 
lower  class  of  the  Spaniard^  think  themselves  superior  to  the 
Indian  peasantry;  but  there  is  little  or  no  distinction  between 
the  higher  classes  of  mixed  blood,  and  the  American  Spaniards. 
In  fact,  in  all  parts  of  South  America,  with  the  exception  of 
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Oaraocas,  Cfailif  and  the  ProTineias  Internas,  the  American 
Spaniard  contains  more  or  less  mixtore  with  the  native  rac^. 

The  American  Spaniards  are  next  in  point  of  numbers,  but 
they  are  much  more  important,  in  consequence  of  their  possess- 
ing ereater  priTileges,  better  education,  and  more  general 
weaftB.  Altnongh  they  are  the  g^eat  landholders  of  the  coun- 
try, their  influence  is  less  than  it  might  be,  on  account  of  their 
careful  exclusion  from  participation  in  the  government;  it 
being  the  policy  of  Spain,  to  keep  them  in  a  state  of  idleness 
and  rice,  as  the  surest  means  of  retaining  her  sway  in  these  dis- 
tant countries;  t&ey  have,  therefore,  been  deprived  of  nearly 
all  those  incentives  which  tend  to  elevate  the  character  of  a 
people* 

Perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  and  peculiar  class  of  popula- 
tion in  Spanish  America,  are  the  herdsmen,  or  shepherds,  who 
are  met  with  chiefly  in  New  Spain,  in  Venezuela,  and  on  the  La 
Plata.  There  is  probably  a  considerable  resemblance  between 
the  shepherds  of  these  different  districts,  separated  by  such 
vast  distances,  but  where  the  habits  of  life  are  much  alike. 
These  men,  who  have  made  a  retrograde  step  from  civilization, 
are  every  where  represented  as  possessing  powerful  and  athle- 
tic frames,  and  bold  independent  minds,  out  extremely  rude 
and  uninformed.  If  there  be  any  diflTerence  in  the  herdsmen 
inhabiting  the  countries  jnst  mentioned,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  those  of  La  Plata  are  more  savage  and  ferocious ;  which 
may  arise  from  their  leading^  a  more  solitary  life,  and  having 
fewer  of  the  comforts  of  civilization. 

The  proportion  of  negroes  in  Spanish  America  was  by  no 
means  gfreat,  excepting  in  Caraccas  and  the  islands.  In  I'em, 
there  was  a  much  greater  number  than  in  Mexico ;  but  from 
the  privileges  they  enjoyed,  it  is  evident  that  their  condition 
was  not  severe.  In  Mexico  there  was  no  necessity  for  the  in- 
troduction of  slaves,  in  consequence  of  the  great  number  of 
Indian  labourers,  and  the  cheapness  of  labour;  these  people, 
who  were  in  a  low  state  even  under  their  own  kings,  were  stu- 
diously ke^t  in  the  lowest  degradation  by  their  new  masters, 
while  the  kings  of  Spain  were  desirous  of  elevating  them  to  the 
rank  of  subjects ;  for  it  seems  that  they  were  sunk  too  low  in 
the  scale  of  beings,  even  in  thjB  eyes  of  the  European  sovereign. 
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Voyuge  Jrom  Norfolk  to  Rio  Janeiro — DeseiiptioH  iff  Rio — 
Coronation — General  Description  qfMrazil. 

I 

nriHE  civil  war,  which  continues  to  rage  between  Spain  and 
^  the  different  provinces  of  South  America,  had  long  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  Irhat- 
I  ever  our  wishes  might  be,  it  became  us  to  maintain  a  perfect 
neutrality  between  the  contending  parties.  The  ability  mani- 
fested by  the  South  Americans  to  maintain  the  contest,  the  im- 
Sortant  succei^es  obtained  by  them,  the  declining  state  of  the 
Ipanish  resources,  and  the  probable  termination  of  the  contest, 
in  the  independence  of  South  America,  rendered  it  necessary 
that  preparations  should  be  made  for  the  establishment  of  peace 
and  amity  with  the  new  states,  in  case  their  struggle  snould 
be  ultimately  crowned  with  success.  This,  and  other  motives, 
induced  the  president  to  send  a  friendly  mission  to  the  different 

Sovernments  of  South  AmericEyto  give  them  assurances  of  our 
etermination  to  maintain  a  perfect  neutrality  in  the  contest, 
considering  them  as  engaged  in  a  civil  war  with  the  king  of 
Spain,  ana  therefore  on  a  footing  of  equality  as  to  neutral 
rights.  With  a  view  also  of  ascertaining  the  kind  of  relations 
it  might  be  proper  hereafter  to  establish  with  the  South  Ameri- 
can states,  or  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  our  present  inter- 
course, it  was  desirable  to  obtain  the  best  information  as  to 
their  character  and  resources.  The  objects  of  the  mission  are 
thus  stated  by  the  president,  in  his  message  to  Congress: 
*^  To  obtain  correct  information  on  every  subject,  in  which  the 
United  States  are  interested ;  to  inspire  just  sentiments  in  sJl 
pejrsons  in  authority,  on  either  side,  of  our  frienf^ly  disposition. 
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so  Tar  as  it  may  comport  with  an  impartial  neutrality ;  and  to 
secure  proper  respect  to  our  commerce  in  every  port,  and  from 
erery  flag,  it  has  been  thought  proper  to  send  a  ship  of  war 
with  three  distinguished  citizens,  along  the  southern  coast, 
with  instructions  to  touch  at  such  ports  as  they  may  find  most 
expedient  for  these  purposes*  ^i^h  the  existing  authorities, 
with  those  in  the  possession  of,  and  exercising  the  sorereiffnty, 
must  the  communication  be  held ;  from  them  alone  can  redress 
for  past  injuries,  committed  by  personH  acting  under  them,  be 
obtained ;  by  them  alone  can  the  commission  of  the  like,  in 
future,  be  presented." 

The  nussion  was  composed  of  the  following  ffentlemea, 
Caesar  A.  Rodney,  John  Graham,  and  Theodorick  Bland,  com- 
missioners, and  H.  M.  Brackenridfi^,  secretary.  WilUam  T. 
Reed,  and  Thomas  Rodney,  (son  of  the  commissioner,)  accoin- 
panied  the  mission*  The  commissioners  arrived  at  Norfolk,  in 
the  steam-boat,  on  the  28th  of  November,  1817,  where  the  fri- 
gate Congress,  commanded  by  Commodore  Arthur  Sindare, 
who  had  oeen  selected  for  this  purpose,  was  ready  to  receive 
them  on-board*  Owing  to  some  delay  in  transmitting'  the 
orders  for  sailing,  the  mission  did  not  embark  until  the  8d  of 
December.  In  the  mean  time,  we  were  treated  with  every 
mark  of  attention  and  civility  by  the  people  of  iNorfolk,  who  do 
not  yield  to  the  rest  of  Virginia  in  that  elegant  hospitality  for 
which  the  state  is  justlv  celebrated.  The  difference  in  the 
climate  between  this  piace  and  Baltimore  is  very  sensible* 
We  had  just  escaped  the  skirts  of  winter ;  the  warmth  of  the 
sun,  the  softness  or  the  air,  and  the  appearance  of  vegetation, 
seemed  to  carry  us  back  to  the  middle  of  autumn — ^that  season, 
which  may  be  styled  the  glory  qfthe  American  ildesm 

On  the  4th,  the  Congress  weighed  anchor  and  put  to  ses. 
Commodore  Sinclare  had  taken  pains  to  render  our  accommo- 
'  dations  as  comfortable  as  possible  for  a  long  and  tedious  voyare. 
It  is  very  certain,  that  the  voyage  coula  not  be  made  under 
more  agreeable  circumstances ;  in  a  noble  frigate,  manned  by 
an  excellent  crew,  and  commanded  by  officers  of  experience 
and  skill.  There  Were  several  lieutenants,  and  a  number  of 
midshipmen  on-board,  beyond  the  usual  complement;  the 
voyage  being  considered  an  interesting  one,  it  was  a  desirable 
object  among  the  naval  gentlemen  to  engage  in  it.  To  me, 
the  little  world  to  which  I  found  myself  transferred,  continually 
presented  a  thousand  objects  to  instruct  and  amuse,  llie 
order  and  .cleanliness  which  prevailed  in  every  part  of  the 
vessel,  excited  my  admiration ;  every  thin^  seemed  to  more 
like  clock-work,  and  although  there  were  four  hundred  sonis 
on-board,  wenippeared  to  be  no  way  crowded  or  encumbered. 
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Evenr  pains  were  taken  by  the  commandery  to  preaerre  the 
heaitu  of  hia  crew;  in  baying  to  crass  both  tropics  and  the 
eauiiioctial  line,  no  precautions  could  be  thought  superfluous. 
There  was  but  one  circumstance  calculated  in  any  way  to 
lessen  the  satisfaction  felt  by  every  one  at  the  auspicious  com- 
mencement of  the  voyage;  the  term  of  enlistment  of  the 
g^reater  part  of  the  crew,  would  probably  expire  before  the 
▼oyage' could  be  completed;  the  consequence  to  be  feared 
would  be,  at  the  least,  a  discontent,  and  a  want  of  inclination  to 
the  performance  of  their  duty.  The  commodore,  aware  of  dif- 
ficulties which  had  arisen  under  similar  circumiEftances,  mus- 
tered all  hands  on  the  evening  previous  to  our  sailing;  gave 
tliero  a  short  address ;  in  which  ne  told  them,  that  the  cruise' 
they  were  about  to  make,  would  be  in  a  mild  and  delightful 
climate,  where  they  would  escape  the  northern  winter;  that 
their  return  might  possibly  be  delayed  a  few  months  longer 
than  their  term  of  service,  but  that  this  would  be  more  than 
compensated  by  the  ag^eeableness  of  the  cruise ;  that  they 
would  be  no  losers  even  if  they  were  disposed  to  enter  into  the 
merchant-service,  as  seamen*s  wages  were  at  this  time  ex- 
tremely low;  he  concluded  by  promising  them  every  reason- 
able indulgence  at  the  places  at  which  he  should  touch.  The 
address  was  received  with  three  cheers,  and  each  one  seemed 
to  repair  to  his  duty  with  alacrity. 

We  steered  from  the  capes  on  an  east-faalf-south  course  with 
a  leading  wind,  the  weather  cold  and  unpleasant.  The  entrance 
into  the  g^lf-stream  is  easily  ascertained  by  the  difference  of 
temperature  between  the  air  and  water.  On  soundings  about 
fifty-five  miles  east  of  Cape  Henry,  the  air  was  forty  degrees 
of  Farenheit,  while  the  water  was  fifty-nine  degrees.  The  air 
soon  afterwards  rose  to  forty-three,  and  the  water  suddenly  to 
sixty-eight  The  air  then  continued  to  vary  from  forty  to 
fbr^-five,  and  the  water  from  seventy-two  to  seventy-five  untH 
we  (had  run  upon  the  same  course,  the  wind  at  north-west, 
eighty-seven  miles ;  when  the  water  fell  to  seventy-one,  and 
continued  between  that  and  sixty-eight,  until  the  air  rose  to 
the  same  temperature.  ♦*  Thus,"  says  commodore  Sinclare,  **  I 
computed  the  distance  of  the  grulf-streara,  east  from  Cape 
Henry,  to  be  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  *  and  the 
body  of  it  in  the  same  direction  about  ninety  miles  across,  but 
in  steering  east  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  influence  of  the 
stream  is  felt  for  several  hundred  miles ;  as  from  Cape  Hat- 
teras,  where  the  gulf  alters  its  north-east  to  an  easterly  direc- 
tion, to  the  latitude  of  Cape  Henry,  it  inclines  as  much  oflTaft 
east-north-east,  and  expands  its  width  as  it  loses  its  strength.'' 
JDuring^  winter  there  are  continual  vapors,  arising  'from  the 
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troubled  waters  of  the  gulf-«tream ;  the  atmosphere  appears 
darlc  and  heavy,  and  the  sea  looks  wild  and  frigbtfuK  The 
effect  of  this  immense  river  of  warm  water  flowing  directly  in 
front  of  our  continent,  must  necessarily  be  very  great  on  the 
American  climate.  May  not  this  be  one  of  the  causes  of  those 
sudden  changes  in  the  temperature  of  which  we  hear  so  many 
complaints  ? 

Nothing  material  occurred  until  the  ITth,  when,  about  lati- 
tude twenty*nine  degrees  thirty  minutes,  a  severe  gale  set  in, 
which  lasted  forty-eight  hours.  Storms  have  been  described 
by  so  many  writers,  and  so  much  better  than  I  can  describe 
this  one,  that  I  think  it  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  further 
than  that  the  descriptions  are  much  more  aereeable  than  the 
reality.  The  spectacle  was  indeed  sublime,  but  it  is  probable 
I  should  have  enjoyed  it  more,  if  there  had  been  less  of  the 
terrific  The  ship  was  stripped  of  her  sails,  excepting-  her 
main-top  sail,  which  was  close-reefed,  and  her  storm  stay-sail ; 
her  top-gallant  masts  and  her  principal  yards  were  lowered, 
her  jibboom  rieged  in,  and  a  variety  of  other  precautions  were 
taken,  such  as  housing  the  guns  and  carrying  the  shot  below. 
The  ship  was  then  laid  to,  and  rode  out  the  storm  with  ease  and 
safety.  During  this  unpleasant  time  I  did  not  venture  on  deck, 
for  such  was  the  violence  of  the  wind  and  the  motion  of  the 
ship,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  stand  up :  even  the  sai- 
lors required  the  help  of  ropes  stretched  along  on  each  side  of 
the  ship.  The  rapidity  and^  order  with  which  every  thing  was 
conducted  during  this  time  was  admirable ;  there  was  no  noise 
or  bustle  among  them.  Excepting  now  and  then  the  shrill 
whistle  of  the  boatswain,  nothing  was  heard  but  the  rushing  of 
the  furious  element  through  the  shrouds,  and  the  tumbling  and 
roaring  of  the  sea  around  us.  The  appearance  of  the  sun  and 
the  gradual  subsiding  of  the  tempest  was  a  reason  of  joy  to  me; 
but  the  hardy  mariners,  accustomed  to  all  weathers,  scarcely 
considered  it  a  circumstance  of  sufficient  importance  to  produce 
any  alteration  in  their  feelings. 

The  wind  continued  baffling,  with  occasional  squalls,  and  a 
great  deal  of  rain ;  and  as  it  continued  to  hang  to  the  east  and 
north-east,  we  were  delaved  in  getting  our  easting  until  about 
the  27th.  In  the  latitude  of  twenty-tour  degrees  north,  and 
longitude  thirty-three  degrees  thirty  minutes  west,  we  took  a 
fresh  trade  from  the  east.  We  now  fell  into  the  track  of  ves- 
sels bound  from  Europe  to  the  West  Indies.  Several  of  these 
vessels  were  spoken  bv  us ;  one  of  them  had  been  sixty-three 
days  from  Bremen,  and  was  bound  to  Havanna.  The  extraor- 
dinary length  of  this  passage  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  exces- 
sive caution  of  Dutch  navigators,  who  lay-to  on  the  slightest 
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occasion,  and  always  carry  but  little  sail.  The  Americans  ar^ 
probably  the  boldest  navigators  in  the  world,  and  yet  are  uni- 
versally admitted  to  be  the  most  fortunate.  A  timid  precaution 
in  avoiding  every  visible  danger,  very  often  exposes  us  to  still 
g^reater  dangers  which  we  do  not  foresee. 

On  the  2a  of  January  we  found  ourselves,  by  the  chronome- 
ter, within  sixty  miles  of  the  island  of  Brava,  one  of  the  Cape 
de  Verds.    An  indication,  still  more  certain,  was  the  great 
number  of  birds  flying  about  us,  principally  the  species  called 
the  man-of-war  bird,  which  is  rarely  seen  at  greater  distance 
than  a  degree  from  land.    For  an  account  of  these  islands  I 
must  refer  the  reader  to  Macartney's  Embassy  to  China.    To 
raany  persons  it  is  not  known  why  vessels  bound  to  parts  of 
South  America  beyond  the  equator,  should  thus  be  compelled 
to  stretch  over  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  although  the  subject  is 
▼erjr  familiar  to  navigators.    On  casting  the  eye  upon  the  map, 
it  will  be  seen  that  Cape  St.  Roque,  the  most  eastern  point  of 
South  America,  projects  into  the  Atlantic  as  far  east  as  thirty- 
three  or  thirty-four  deg^rees  west  longitude,  and  thus  forms  in 
fact  the  entrance  of  a  vast  gulf,  of  which  that  of  Mexico  is  pro- 
|>erly  nothing  more  than  tne  bottom,  or  recess.    A  powerful 
norUi-west  current  constantly  sets  into  this  recess,  witn  which, 
as  well  as  with  the  south-east  trade-winds,  vessels  must  con- 
tend in  attempting  to  double  the  cape  too  near  the  American 
continent*     V  essek  happening  to  be  driven  too  far  to  the  west- 
«rard,  must  try  to  resfam  the  point  where  they  lost  the  variable 
winds,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  make  their  easting.    Dreadful 
shipwrecks  have  been  known  in  consequence  of  crossing  th^ 
line  too  far  to  the  west,  and  being  thus  driven  on  the  coast. 
Here  is  a  g^eat  drawback  on  the   intercourse  between  the 
United  States  and  the  West  Indies,  with  those  parts  of  South 
America  which  lie  to  the  windward,  especially  beyond  Cape 
St.  Roque.    Navigators  do  not  li&free,  however,  as  to  the  exact 
point  at  which  the  equator  should  be  crossed ;  for  a  too  near 
approach  to  the  African  coast  is  equally  to  be  avoided*   Instead 
ofi^he  trade-winds,  which  constantly  refresh  the  shores  of  the 
American  continent,  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa  is  the  region 
of  calms,  more  dreadful  than  tempests  or  hurricane.    From  ten 
degrees  north  to  the  line,  and  between  thirteen  and  twenty- 
three  degrees  west  longitude,  the^  is  a  region  of  endless  calm, 
but  not  such  as  we  fancy  to  ourselves  from  the  meaning  of  the 
word;  it  is  a  succession  of  thunder-storms,  heavy  rams  and 
whirlwinds,  with  dreadful  intermission  of  close  and  suffocating 
beat.    To  find  i^  middle  course  is  the  aim  of  navigators.    Much 
has  been  said  and  written  as  to  the  best  mode  of  avoiding  this 
scylla  and  charybdis,  but  it  is  pretty  geaerally  agreed,  that  it 
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should  be  crossed  between  the  twentyosev^nlh  and  twenty- 
third  degrees  of  longitude.  Commodore  Sinclare  resoWed  to 
take  the  mean  between  these  two  extremes. 
:  We  did  not  gain  the  regular  north««aflt  trade-winds  yntil 
after  passing  the  islands  before  wentionedy  and  we  had  a  grreat 
ran  until  we  reached  the  seve&tb  degree  ^fBorth  latitude,  wben 
they  CTadually  left  us.  From  the  Slst  of  December  untH  cbe 
6th  of  January,  we  made  upwards  of  nine  hundred  miles ; 
after  this  a  most  distressing  calm  set  in,  which  continued  until 
the  17tb  of  the  month.  In  the  mean  time»  we  were  drifted  by 
an  easterly  current  nearly  two  hundred  miles;  that  is,  from 
about  twenty-three  to  nineteen  degrees  west.  This  was  one  of 
the  most  disagreeable  periods  of  my  life.  It  appeared  as  if  we 
bad  been  condemned  to  perish  in  this  dismal  region  :  a  black 
sea  around  us,  and  above  us  a  gloomy  sky ;  wtk  shapeless 
clouds  continually  ^thering,  as  if  to  contend  with  the  sun, 
whose  fierce  yerticcu  rays,  occasionally  bursting  forth,  seemed 
almost  to  burn. 

The  arch  of  the  horizon  was  diminished  in  a  most  surprising 
manner,  as  if  presaging  a  dreadful  storm.  The  decks  were 
kept  wet  and  continually  covered  with  awning.  An  expression 
of  despondency  was  seen  in  the  countenances  of  all,  wliile  the 
vessel  was  roUmg  abput  on  the  heavy  sullen  waves.  We  were 
continually  watching  every  quarter  of  the  compass,  and  endea- 
vouring to  catch  once  more  a  glimpse  of  hope  from  every 
breath  of  air,  scarcely  sufficient  to  cause  the  sails  to  flap 
against  the  masts.  I  called  to  recollection  the  celebrated 
dmcriptionof  acalm  at  sea,  by  Marmontel. 

We  were  at  length  fiivoured  with  occasional  light  winds, 
which  drifted  rather  than  wafted  us  towards  the  equator.  Com* 
modore  Sinclare  observes,  **Had  I  been  aware  of  circum- 
stances which  occurred,  and  which  were  beyond  human  wisdom 
to  foresee,  I  am  under  a  belief  that  I  could  haveshoHened  my 
passage  fifteen  or  twenty  days.  I  was  in  the  first  instance 
Straining^  every  nerve  to  gain  easting  before  leaving  the  varia* 
bles,  which  had  been  foiind  so  difficult  to  effect  in  the  trajje- 
winds,  t  was  driven  in  longitude  forty-three  degrees  west,  as 
far  south  as  latitude  twenty-rnine  degrees  north,  wben  fearing 
to  enter  the  trades  with  so  little  easting,  I  tacked  and  stood 
nortl^,  with  the  wind  heiavy  from  east-north-east,  and  after 
getting  as  far  north  again  as  latitude  thirty-four,  I  got  a  heavy 
gale  of  wind  from  north«east,  which  blew  so  strong  fisr  about 
forty-eigbt  hours,  I  could  not  venture  to  avail  myself  of  it  in 
Steering  to  the  south*east,  but  was  forced  to  lay-^to  j  whereas, 
had  I  been  aware  of  the  soutb-west  winds  between  the  trades, 
which,  wuh  a  strong  easterly  current*  between  htitudes  four 
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degrees  and  Ihirty  niiiiitea,  and  ««e  degree  thirty  minutSh 
north — ^longitudes  twenty-three  and  nineteen  degrees  west, 
which  set  m>m  two  and  a  hM  kaots  the  hour  to  three-quarters 
of  a  knot,  and  from  east  by  north  to  east-south-east,  until  it 
drifted  us  as  much  as  two  nundred  miles  to  the  eastward,  (by 
unr  chroQoraeter)  I  might  have  ventured  to  have  entered  th6 
trades  in  longitude  ferty-tbree  degrees — and  saved  aH  the 
beating  1  afterwards  had,  to  gain  miat  I  thought  a  prudent 
longitude  to  venture  out  of  the  variables.    I  was  under  the  im- 

Eression  that  I  ought  to  lose  the  north-east  trade  at  least  as 
i^  as  twenty-two  or  twenty-diree  degrees  west,  as,  from  all 
writers  on  this  subject,  you  will  find  Uiat  from  latitude  five 
degrees  north,  you  get  the  wind  from  about  south,  which  gra- 
d  ually,  as  you  approach  the  line,  draws  to  south-south-east,  and 
after  crossing  it  to  south-east,  which  would  force  yon  down  to 
about  twenty-seven  degrees  before  you  could  gain  the  line, 
from  which  point  even  it  is  not  uncommon  for  dull-sailing  ships 
to  fall  in  with  the  Brazil  coast  too  far  to  the  north/' 

When  nearly  under  the  Ihie  we  were  once  more  blessed 
with  dear  skies,  and  a  fine  breeze  drawing  gradually  round  to 
the  south-south-east,  while  pleasure  ancf  cneerfulness  again 
lighted  up  the  countenances  of  every  one.  The  temperature 
ot  the  air  was  delightfully  refreshing,  and  when  contrasted  with 
the  dismal  regions  we  had  escaped,  it  is  impossible  to  describe 
our  satisfaction  at  the  change.  We  crossed  the  line  in  longi- 
tude twenty  degrees  twenty  minutes,  the  breeze  continuing  to 
freshen  every  hour.  According  to  immemorial  custom,  the 
usual  ceremonies  were  performed  on  this  important  occasion, 
and  were  productive  of  much  innocent  mirth  and  gaiety;  but  an 
account  of  particulars  would  probably  afllbrd  no  entertainment 
to  the  reader,  as  they  varied  but  little  from  those  which  have 
been  so  repeatedly  detailed  by  voyagers.  We  had  thus  fisir 
enjoyed  excellent  health,  even  the  unpleasant  calm  we  had  ex- 
perienced occasioned  no  sickness  among  the  crew,  owing  in  a 
S*eat  measure  to  the  cleanliness  on-board  American  ships,  and 
eprecautions so  carefully  taken.  '<* 

Bieing  now  fairly  in  the  trades,  our  course  was  hardly  in*, 
terrupted  for  a  moment;  we  had  a  steady  breeze  filling  all  our 
sails,  and  a  smooth  sea.  Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable 
than  the  temperature  of  the  air;  tne  sails  required  little  or  no 
attention,  but  there  was  no  want  of  employment  in  this  little 
busy  world.  I  could  not  have  imagined  such  a  variety  of  occu- 
pations as  the  seamen  were  continually  engaged  in.  The 
ofiioers,  not  on  duty,  spent  their  time  in  readitig  and  study, 
while  the  midshipmen,  fifteen  or  twenty  in  number,  were  kept 
closely  to  their  books.    There  was  no  lounging,  no  idleness. 
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n  thick  Gofering  of  shruls  and  vines,  and  their  summits 
cvowned  with  pahn4i«e8.  They  are  umnhabited,  althoogh 
aome  of  them  are  aeremi  milea  in  eireumferenee.  The  larg'est 
nesael  may  sail  with  perfect  safely  between  them,  as  the  water 
is»  with  scarcely  an  exceptioi^  bold  and  deep. 

Elarly  next  morninj^,  me  pilot  hwring.corae  on-board,  more 
for  the  sdce  of  complying  with  every  necessary  precantiou  than 
becanse  his  services  were  necessary,  we  passed  into  the  spa- 
cious harbomr  of  RiOt  The  entrance  is.about  a  mile  wide,  and 
probably  the  safest  and  easiest  in  the  world.  We  passed,  on 
the  right,  fori  Santa  Cms,  bail4  upon  a-  shelf  of  the  rock,  with 
several  tier  of  g^s,  and  most  formidable  in  its  appearance. 
Strong  works  are  also  erected  on  the  steep  rock  behind  it,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  singular  clefts,  crossed  by  a  draw- 
bridge* On  the  left,  under  the  sugar^loaf^  there  is  another 
forl^  out  comparatively  of  not  much  consequence ;  as  the  best 
channel  lies  pretty  close  to  Santa  Cruz,  vesseb  generally  pass 
directly  under  its  guns.  We  passed  another  small  fort  just 
within  the  harbour.  The  place  is  said  to  be  very  strongly  for- 
tified ;  it  certainly  possesses  extraordinary  natural  facilities  for 
this,  purpose.  It  was  forced  about  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century  by  the  celebrated  French  mariner,  Dugai  Trouin,  who 
took  possession  of  the  city,  and  laid  it  under  contribution ;  but 
its  fortifications  were  in  consequence  greatly  improved. 

Ab  we  entered  the  harbour,  a  most  magnificent  scene 
opened  upon  us.  The  noble  basin,  seared  v  surpassed  by  any 
in  the  world,  resembling'  a  large  lake  rather  than  a  harbour, 
expoAded  majestically,  bordered  by  hi^h  woodv  mountains, 
interspersed  with  rocky  peaks  and  precipices ;  their  ridges  or 
spurs  sloping  down  to  the  water's  edge,  in  some  places  termi- 
nating abruptly,  in  others*  leaving  narrow  vailies  and  a  thou- 
sand beautiful  coves  or  recesses,  with  sandy  beaches.  The 
ridges  or  broken  grounds,  below  the  mountains,  are  covered 
with  convents,  churches,  and  beautiful  g^ardens,  while  the  little 
indents  or  sandy  bays  are  occupied  by  elegant  country-seats ; 
a  great  many  of  them  constructed  by  Portuguese  noblemeo, 
since  the  establishment  of  the  court  at  this  place,  or  by  Eng- 
lish merchants,  who  hare  grown  rich  since  the  opening  of 
trade*  A  range  of  much  higher  mountains  is  seen  to  the  north- 
e8»t,  probably  at  least  forty  or  fifty  miles  distant.  The  city  of 
Bio  Janeiro,  or'St.  Sebastian,  is  built  in  one  of  the  coves  just 
meotioned,  under  the  mountain,  the  hoases  much  crowded 
together;  and  independently  of  the  buildings  perched  on 
heights,  or  raised  on  the  neighbouring  vailies,  it  would  not 
possess  a  very  imposing  appearance :  but  the  quantity  of  ship- 
ping gave  proofs  of  a  busy  and  active  conmierce. 
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The  ship  was  scarcely  moored  in  front  of  the  city,  when  an 
officer,  dressed  in  rich  uniform,  came  on-board ;  and  had  no 
sooner  set  his  foot  on  deck,  than  he  became  as  familiar  as  if  he 
had  been  acquainted  with  us  for  twenty  years.  He  spoke 
very  good  English,  and  strutted  about,  repeating  the  expres- 
sion, «*  d a  fine  ship,  sir — ^very  fine  ship,  indeed/*    He 

went  below  with  verj^  little  ceremony,  and  required  no  pressing 
to  refresh  himself  with  a  glass  of  wine.  This  lively  fellow, 
after  cracking  his  jokes,  took  the  liberty  of  putting  a  few  queries 
to  the  commodore,  such  as  the  name  of  the  ship,  the  length  of 
ber  voyage,  her  destination,  and  her  object  in  touching  at  this 

EorU  Suitable  answers  having  been  given  to  these,  ne  took 
is  departure,  expressing  great  admiration  of  what  he  had  seen. 
We  learned  frqin  him  that  the  Ontario,  Captain  Biddle,  had 
sailed  from  this  place  about  a  month  before  our  arrival.  A  few 
days  afterwards,  I  saw  this  important  personage  fitting  very 
soberly  in  a  room  in  front  of  the  palace,  where  be  is  employed, 
I  understand,  as  a  kind  of  messenger,  or  in  some  office  to  whicb 
we  have  nothing  analo^us  in  our  country.  According  to 
previous  arrangement,  salutes  were  fired,  first  twenty-one  guns 
for  the  king,  which  were  returned  by  one  of  the  forts,  and 
afterwards  fifteen  guns  for  the  admiral,  which  he  returned 
from  his  ship,  a  seventy-four,  lying  between  us  and  the  shore, 
at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  Portuguese  appear 
to  be  extremely  fond  of  expending  their  powder;  hardly  an 
hour  of  the  day  passed  without  the  sound  of  cannon  in  some 
direction  or  other. 

I  felt  impatient  to  set  my  foot  once  more  on  the  fixed  and 
stedfast  earth,  as  well  as  some  curiosity  to  behold  this  great 
city,  now  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese  empire.*  In  the  after- 
noon a  boat  put  off  for  the  shore,  and  some  of  us  took  advan- 
tage of  this  opportunity.  Our  ship  lay  about  half  a  mile  off, 
and  we  had  to  pass  the  vessels  of  war,  of  which  the  Portuguese 
have  a  number  of  various  sizes,  but  not  in  the  best  order,  and 
badly  manned.  The  merchant-vessels  lie  higher  up  towards 
the  fortified  island,  das  Cobras^  on  the  other  side  or  which  is 
the  inner  harbour,  at  present  filled  with  shipping.  We  dis- 
covered several  American  flags,  and  from  the  feelings  which 
they  excited  in  us,  I  could  almost  be  tempted  to  say,  that  we 
are  the  moat  national  people  in  existence*  The  circumstance 
of  our  being  a  solitary  republic,  and  therefore  a  continual  tacit 
censure  on  monarchy,  pernaps  induces  us  to  believe,  that  kings 
can  have  no  cordial  feeling  towards  us,  and  for  this  reason  we 
cling  more  closely  together.    It  would  be  useless  to  conceal 

*  Kio  Janeiro  became  the  capital  of  Brazil  in  the  year  1763,  Bahia,  or  San 
Salvador,  being  then  stripped  of  tiiat  honour. 
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the  truth  ;  every  American  who  ^oes  abroad,  has  a  contempt 
for  royalty  and  its  attendants,  and  ne  is  only  restrained  by  pru^ 
dence  or  good  manners  from  expressing  it. 

The  harbour  of  New  York  alone,  can  bear  any  comparison  to 
this  place,  in  indications  of  commercial  prosperity.  A  noble 
spectacle  is  exhibited  by  the  number  of  vessels,  a  great  propor- 
tion English,  lying  at  the  wharfs,  or  anchored  in  the  stream. 
Great  numbers  of  small  boats  were  continually  moving  about, 
rigged  in  a  very  awkward,  clumsy  manner,  or  rowed  with  a 
slow  and  solemn  stroke,  as  if  to  the  tune  of  the  dead  march  in 
Saul.  Among  the  watermen,  a  number  were  Indians;  they 
wore  very  broad  straw-hats,  like  the  Malays,  but  their  physi- 
ognomy bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Aborigines  of  oor 
country.  On  approacning  the  queen's  stairs,  the  usual  landing- 
place,  we  passeu  a  yatch  superbly  gift,  rigged  like  a  sloop  of 
war,  a,nd  arrfted  with  brass  swivels.  This  childish  miniature  is 
kept  for  the  use  of  the  queen,  or  rather  for  the  sake  of  pagean- 
try, for  I  could  not  learn  that  it  is  ever  used.  Another  object 
excited  our  disgust;  some  distance  to  the  left  of  the  stairs,  the 
quay  terminates  in  a  prodig^ious  dung-heap,  the  accumulation 
of  ages  from  the  stables  ot  the  city.  Possibly,  from  the  ex- 
treme fertility  of  the  soil,  manure  is  not  required,  but  one 
would  think  that  a  regard  to  the  police  of  the  city,  would  re- 
quire a  different  disposition  to  be  made  of  this  offensive  mass. 

A  motley  collection  of  people,  attracted  by  curiosity,  were 
lounging  about  the  Quay,   tneir  looks  directed  towards  the 
American  frigate,  as  tne  principal  object  of  their  curiosity.    I 
shall  not  attempt  to  descrioe  their  dress  or  looks ;  nothing' coaid 
be  more  unlike  our  countrymen.     The  English  or  French 
fashions  do  not  appear  to  predominate.    Among  these  people  I 
felt,  myself,   indeed,   a  stranger;  their  countenances  made  a 
very  unfavourable  impression  on  me,  though  by  no  means  dis- 
posed to  jad<re  hastily,  for  I  have  been  too  often  taught, l»y 
experience,  the  danger  of  condemning  people  by  wholesalPf 
merely  on  account  of  their  looks.    TTne  complexions  of  the 
middle  and  lower  classes,  are  generally  dark,  their  featorrs 
coarse,  and  their  persons  in  general  inclining  to  corpulency. 
A  number  of  them  M^erc  distinguished  by  ribbons  and  baubles 
attached  to  their  button-holes,  many  wore  enormous  ill-con- 
trived cocked-hats,  and  all  appeared  desirous  to  distinsrw'^'* 
their   persons,   by  the   wearing  of  some  badge  or  uniiorm. 
There  was  no  smile  of  welcome  to  us  in  their  countenances, 
but  rather  repulsive  half-scowling  glances.     A  number  of 
them  were  priests,  dressed  in  loose  gowns,  and  wearing  bats 
as  broad  as  parasols.     In  front  of  the  palace  there  is  alar£:e 
open  square,  at  the  lower  end  of  which  is  the  kin^^'a  chapel; 
on  the  right,  there  is  an  immense  unfinished  pile,  intended  as  a 
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monastery,  but,  od  the  arrival  of  the  kinff,  a  stop  was  put  to 
any  further  work  on  it,  as  he  seemed  to  tmnk  that  monks  and 
nuns  formed  already  a  sufficient  proportion  of  bis  subjects*  In 
front  of  the  palace  there  was  a  Dody  of  infantry  constantly  on 
duty,.but  their  arms,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  stood 
sentry,  generally  stacked  ;  but  ever  and  anon  the  drum  beats, 
and  they  fall  in.  Towards  the  lower  end- of  the  palace,  a  si- 
milar duty  is  performed  by  a  troop  of  cavalry,  but  composed  of 
young  men  of  distinction,  as  I  presumed,  from  the  ricnness  of 
their  uniform  and  general  appearance;  they  werealmostthe  only 
good-looking  men  I  saw  at  itio,  and  several  of  them  were  un- 
commonly handsome*  Below  the  landing  there  is  a  fountain 
of  fresh  water,  conveyed  hither  for  the  aqueduct,  which  is  con- 
stantly surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  noisy  negroes  waiting  for 
their  turn.  I  saw  about  twenty  of  these  muserable  wretches 
chained  together  by  the  neck,  and  each  one  carrying  a  bucket 
of  water  on  his  head:  they  relieved  the  bodily  pain  or  sufler- 
i^S*  by  a  kind  of  harsh  noise,  not  unlike  that  made  by  a  flock 
of  wild  geese*  I  saw  others  hitched  to  carts,  or  carrying  bur- 
thens, and  all  screaming  in  the  same  style,  producinga  general 
eflTect,  of  which  I  can  convey  no  idea. 

A  part  of  the  square  is  taken  up  wiih  some  temporary  works, 
preparatory  to  the  coronation  or  acclamagad  which  we  under- 
stood was  to  take  place  in  a  few  days;  the  ceremony,  it  is  said, 
has  been  thus  long  delayed,  principally  on  account  of  the  ex- 
pense. Rows  of  columns  formed  of  boards,  covered  with  can- 
vass, painted  to  resemble  marble,  an  obelisk,  triumphal  arches 
of  the  same,  and  a  Grecian  temple,  supported  on  pillars  of  the 
like  durable  materials,  were  the  most  conspicuous  among  the 
preparations  for  the  important  event.  These  fine  things  were 
already  goiog  to  decay,  although  it  is  probably  not  more  than 
a  few  weeks  since  they  were  set  up :  I  saw  a  part  of  a  splendid 
entablature  literally  in  rags. 

Two  American  gentlemen  who  had  been  at  this  place  some 
time,  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  offered  to  become  our  guides. 
They  first  conducted  us  to  a  kind  of  boarding-house,  where, 
together  with  some  other  foreigners,  they  had  procured  lodg- 
ings: for  there  is  no  respectable  inn  or  cofiTee-house  in  the 
city.  I  can  scarcely  imagine  how  they  contrive  to  dispense 
with  what  in  our  cities  appear  so  necessary.  After  reposing 
ourselves  here  for«a  short  time,  we  proceeded  to  reconnoitre 
the  place.  Our  walk  was  extremely  unpleasant,  through 
narrow  and  dirty  streets,  without  side-walks.    The  houses  in 

Ssneral  have  a  mean  appearance,  with  projecting  galleries  on 
e  second  story,  which  approach  so  near,  that  two  persons  mi^ht 
almost  shake  hands  across  the  street ;  probably  the  ancient 
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Moorish  taste.  On  account  of  the  great  number  of  pld-faahioned 
chaises,  principally  drawn  by  mules,  which  dashed  along 
without  paying  much  attention  to  any  one,  we  were  constantly 
exposed  to  the  danger  of  bein^  run  over.  Great  nurobersrode 
also  on  stud-horses  of  a  small  size,  whose  tails  swept  the  g^oand, 
but  a  still  greater  number  of  both  sexes  were  carried  aboat  in  a 
kind  of  sedan-chair,  of  a  curious  construction,  and  generally 
ornamented  with  gilding.  The  curtains  were  sometimes  drawn 
aside  for  the  purpose  of  peepinfi"  out.  The  men  who  were 
thus  carried  along,  were  generally  priests  and  nobles,  as  I 
J udged  by  their  costume  and  decorations ;  for  it  is  not  the 
practice  in  this  country,  to  lay  aside  any  insignia  of  distinction, 
to  be  used  only  on  days  of  ceremony  or  parade.  Nothing  sur- 
prised me  more,  than  the  number  of  persons  Isaw  in  the  street 
with  decorations  of  one  kind  or  other ;  I  could  not  but  think, 
that  in  becoming  so  common,  and  being  so  frequently  exhibit- 
ed, they  must  cease  to  impart  dignity  or  importance  to  the 
wearers.  Contrasted  with  the  habits  and  opinions  of  our  coun- 
try, where  man  is  by  nature  a  noble  and  dignified  being,  this 
iale  and  silly  display  produced  in  my  mind  the  very  reverse  of 
respect. 

The  town  seemed  to  be  crowded  with  inhabitants  of  every 
colour  and  hue,  but  the  proportion  of  those,  who  with  us  would 
be  called  white,  was  by  far  the  least  considerable.  The  Por- 
tuguese are  generally  of  a  very  dark  complexion,  but  the  num- 
ber of  negroes  and  of  the  mixed  race  was  such,  as  to  give  a 
different  cast  in  the  general  appearance  of  the  population,  from 
that  of  any  town  I  have  ever  seen.  We  were  frequently  met 
by  pairs  of  lazy  lounging  soldiers,  who,  it  seems,  are  con- 
stantly walking  in  the  streets,  with  their  bayonets,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  disturbance ;  their  insolent  deportment  to 
the  lower  classes  of  people,  mre  the  most  certain  indications 
of  a  despotic  government.  Where  the  common  soldier  thinks 
himself  above  the  mechanic  or  artizan,  and  the  ofRcer  occu- 
pies a  rank  distinct  from,  and  above  the  people,  civil  liberty  is 
scarcely  more  than  a  name.  In  the  new  part  of  the  city  the 
houses  are  better  constructed,  but  the  best  have  but  an  indif- 
ferent appearance  when  compared  to  those  in  our  cities ;  they 
seem  also  to  be  constructed  on  a  plan  calculated  to  insure  a 

i'ealous  ssclusion  from  every  human  eye.  We  visited  the  pub- 
ic gardens  so  particularly  described  in  llf  acartney's  Embassy, 
but  whether  it  was  owing  to  the  season,  this  being  the  period 
of  frequent  rains,  or  whether  attributable  to  neglect,  we  found 
them  in  a  very  different  state  from  that  which  we  had  been  led 
to  expect.  We  saw  but  few  people  in  them,  and  these  not  of 
the  most  prepossessing  appearance.    In  the  shrubs  and  trees  of 
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the  garden,  I  saw  but  little  to  attract  my  attention,  except  the 
coffee-plant  which  grows  here  in  gpreat  perfection,  and  which 
was  at  this  time  loaded  with  berries.  As  to  much  of  what  I 
had  seen  thus  far,  I  found  that  my  residence  in  New  Orleans 
had  |made  me  acquainted  with  many  objects  which  a  citi- 
zen of  our  middle  or  northern  states,  who  has  never  been 
abroad,  would  contemplate  with  wonder*  On  our  return  to« 
wards  the  quay,  we  stepped  into  the  kins^'s  chapel,  where  we 
were  told  mass  had  just  been  said  for  the  Princess  Charlotte 
of  England ;  the  news  of  whose  death  had  reached  Rio  some 
time  before  our  arrival.  There  was  a  great  profusion  of  orna« 
ments  and  c^ilding  through  the  chapel,  and  behind  the  altar  a 
picture  of  tiie  royal  famuv,  no  way  remarkable  for  design  or 
execution.  The  priest  who  had  been  officiating,  a  man  of  gi- 
gantic stature,  and  exhibiting  strong  indications  of  good  feed- 
ing^, brushed  hastily  past  us  towards  the  door,  with  long 
strides,  in  order  to  take  a  look  at  our  frigate,  which  was  then 
firing  a  salute ;  he  was  careful,  however,  although  in  great 
haste,  and  his  mind  occupied  with  the  idea  of  powder  and 
smoke,  to  bow  his  knee  before  a  crucifix  which  he  had  to  pass. 
I  shall  not  stop  to  describe  the  dinner,  which  was  partly 
American,  and  partly  in  the  style  of  the  country.  The  fish  of 
Rio  are  excellent,  the  poultry  is  good,  and  the  beef  very  in- 
different. The  vegetables  are  uncommonly  fine,  the  potatoes 
are  imported  from  Great  Britain.  The  desert  was  composed  of 
,a  great  variety  of  fruits  and  sweetmeats ;  the  fruits  were  melons, 
bananas,  mangoes,  oranges,  and  a  number  of  others  peculiar  to 
the  climate :  to  the  natives,  all  no  doubt  exquisite,  but  by  a 
stranger,  even  some  of  those  that  are  most  esteemed,  are  not 
relished  at  first.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  place,  our 
northern  fruits  do  not  succeed  so  well ;  but  in  the  high  moun- 
tains, to  the  south-west,  I  am  informed  they  do.  Among  the 
Siests  at  table  were  two  youn^  men,  one  a  Portuguese,  and 
e  other  a  Frenchman  by  birth ;  they  were  both  addressed 
SignoT  Oondif  or  count,  and  wore  small  slips  of  ribbon  in  their 
button-holes.  What  rank  of  nobility  they  held  I  did  not  know, 
they  were  plain  and  modest  in  their  demeanor,  and  but  for  the 
designation  before-mentioned,  I  should  have  taken  one  of  them, 
-who  had  been  touching  the  piano,  for  a  music-master,  and  the 
ptber  for  a  teacher  of  the  French  language.  The  Frenchman 
was  the  more  communicative  of  the  two;  and  in  a  conversation 
.with  him,  he  mye  me  to  understand  that  he  was  in  some  kind 
of  public  employment.  I  put  a  number  of  questions  to  him 
respecting  the  country,  but  found  that  he  knew  very  little  of 
the  subjects  on  which  I  was  desirous  of  being  informed.  He 
contented  himself  with  declamation  on  the  magnificence  of  the 
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Brazilian  empire,  and  spoke  with  some  warmth  of  the  eudea* 
▼ours  of  tb«  British  gorernment  to  persuade  the  royal  family 
to  return  to  Lisbon.  He  declared,  that  they  would  never  be 
able  to  prevail  on  the  king  to  exchange  his  present  high  and 
independent  situation,  in  order  to  place  liimself  once  more 
under  the  wing  of  English  protection.  The  English  had  been 
greatly  disappointed  and  coagriued  by  this  resolution,  but  had 
not  yet  abandoned  the  hope  of  prevailing  on  him  to  change  it. 
There  may  be  a  more  powerful  reason  than  the  mere  pride  of 
royalty,  for  not  taking  this  step ;  it  is  the.uncertainty  of  his  being 
able  to  retain  this  immense  country  by  any  other  mode  than  a 
permanent  transfer  of  his  residence.  It  would  be  utterly  im- 
possible to  reduce  the  Brazils  once  more  to  the  colonial  state, 
after  having  once  enjoyed  an  exemption  from  the  colonial  res- 
trictions. It  is  as  cfifBcult  as  it  is  disagreeable,  to  contract 
one's  self  after  having  filled  a  considerable  space.  One  mig^fat  as 
well  expect  to  see  a  youth,  who  had  escaped  the  restraint  of 
his  tutor,  return  to  his  pupilage  without  a  struggle.  The  Por- 
tuguese royal  family  never  will,  nor  ever  can,  quit  the  Brazils, 
unless  driven  away  by  the  inhabitants.  The  numerous  res- 
traints that  have  been  taken  off  since  they  ceased  to  be  a  co- 
lony, and  their  rapid  expansion,  each  day  increases  the  diffi- 
culty of  putting  them  back  to  the  colonial  state. 

After  dinner  we  strolled  into  the  garden,  shaded  with  a 
great  many  beautiful  trees,  and  adorned  with  all  the  rich  lux- 
uriance of  tropical  vegetation.  The  country-seats  alon^  the 
road  on  each  side,  remmded  me  a  good  deal  of  the  vicinity  of 
New  Orleans.  The  day  was  extremely  fine,  though  rather 
hot,  but  not  more  so  than  a  warm  day  in  June  or  July  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  United  States.  In  front  of  the  house,  at 
the  distance  of  a  few  hundred  yards,  the  mountain  rose  in  bold 
and  rude  masses,  in  some  places  presenting  nothing  but  a 
naked  precipice  of  granite ;  in  others,  covered  with  a  great  va- 
riety or  beautiful  shrubs  and  trees.  A  naked  peak,  called  the 
Parrot  Head,  intercepted  the  clouds  above  us.  Its  height  is 
2500  feet ;  there  is  a  path  which  leads  (o  the  top,  but  so  wind- 
ing, that  the  ascent  is  at  least  five  or  six  miles. 

The  whole  district  of  Rio  Janeiro  is  exceedingly  mountain- 
ous, and  its  vallies  are  in  general  deep  and  narrow.  The 
mountains  are  not  as  lofty  as  those  of  Switzerland,  but  resem- 
ble them  more  than  our  AUeghanies.  Though  not  covered 
with  snow,  they  sometimes  let  loose  upon  the  vallies,  what  is 
even  more  dreadful  than  the  Avalanche ;  huge  masses  of  earth 
loosening  from  the  rock,  by  the  moisture  insinuated  between 
them  in  the  rainy  seasons,  slip  down,  and  overwhelm  every 
thing  below*    It  is  not  long  since  an  instance  of  this  kind  oc- 
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ciirred,  when  more  than  fifty  families  were  bnried  alive.  In 
the  afternoon,  the  sun  having  disappeared  behind  the  mountain, 
its  broad  shade  was  now  spread  over  us,  and  we  seated  onr-^ 
selves  on  the  terrace,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  cool  air.  It  was 
not  long  before  we  discovered  a  cavalcade  coming  along  the 
road.  Mr.  Suinpter  informed  us,  it  was  some  of  the  royal 
family  taking  an  airing,  and  that  they  very  frequently  passed 
this  way.  A  couple  of  Indian-looking  dragoons  gallop  up, 
their  swords  rattling  by  their  sides.  They  were  followed  at  a 
Tery  considerable  distance  by  several  indifferent  old-fashioned 
carriages,  carrying  the  great  people.  On  approaching  the  house 
they  stopped  a  few  moments,  and  spoke  in  a  familiar,  friendly 
manner,  to  Miss  Sumpter.  The  queen  and  princesses  were 
plain  in  their  dress,  and  in  their  manners  affable  and  polite. 
But  for  the  guards  and  retinue,  I  should  have  taken  them  to 
be  of  the  respectable  class  of  citizens.  I  have  seen  much  more 
parade  in  the  great  people  of  our  own  country.  I  shonld  have 
felt,  I  must  confess,  less  respect  for  royalty,  if  I  had  seen  it  on 
this  occasion  arrayed  in  the  pomp  and  magnificence  I  bad 
figured  to  my  imagination.  Although  I  had  read  a  great  deal 
of  kings,  and  queens,  and  princesses,  I  had  no  idea  that  I 
should  feel  so  little  of  that  awe,  supposed  to  be  produced  by 
the  irradiations  of  majesty.  Paine  observes,  ^  that  kinofs, 
among  themselves,  are  good  republicans;''  and  being  of  a 
country  where  every  citizen  is  a 'sovereign,  I  merely  looked 
upon  these  people  as  my  equals.  The  princess  Leopoldina 
was  distinguished  from  the  rest,  by  the  tairness  of  her  com- 
plexion ;  I  saw  nothing  remarkable  in  her  appearance,  and 
there  are  thousands  of  my  countrywomen  I  would  choose  in 
preference  for  a  wife.  It  is  said  her  situation  is  extremely 
unpleasant,  in  this  barbarous  land,  a  land  removed  so  far  from 
the  commonweath  of  courts,  and  seemingly  fitted  only  for  vul- 
gar republicanism.  A  number  of  scandalous  stories  are  related 
respecting  the  bickerings,  and  quarrelling^,  and  parties,  in  the 
palace ;  tor  the  house  is  said  to  be  dividea  against  itself.  The 
cavalcade  proceeded  along  the  beach ;  on  passing  the  barge's 
crew,  composed  of  twenty-four  of  our  best-looking  men,  and 
such  as  could  hardly  be  picked  out  of  the  whole  city,  these 
manifested  their  politeness  by  touching  their  hats,  and  received 
In  return  a  most  gracious  inclination  of  the  head  from  mighty 
queens  and  peerless  princesses.  Royalty  stopped  some  min- 
utes to  contemplate  the  manly  erect  figures  and  open  counte- 
nances of  freemen,  glowing  with  the  youth  and  health  of  our 
northern  climate ;  and  was  no  doubt  struck  with  the  contrast 
between  these  modern  Greeks,  and  its  own  vile,  degraded  slaves, 
of  the  same  calling  or  occupation.    Onr  proud,  spirited  fellows, 
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did  not,  however,  choose  to  imitate  the  Portuguese^  by  falling 
on  their  knees,  until  majesty  passed  by ;  a  species  of  idolatry 
which  experienced  a  salutary  check  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
Sumpter,  some  time  ago*    The  incident  has  been  related  in  our 
newspapers :  I  shall  here  give  it  as  I  had  it  from  the  minister 
himself.    The  guards  who  precede  her  majesty  were  in  the 
*  habit,  without  respect  to  persons,  of  compelling  them  to  dis- 
mount and  stand  with  the  nat  off,  until  the  whole  retinue  bad 
passed ;  the  insult  had  been  borne  without  resistance  by  all  the 
foreign  agents  here,  except  the  American,  whose  republican 
pride  could  not  be  brought  to  stoop  to  this  degradation.     He, 
was,  however,  desirous  to  avoid,  if  possible,  bringing  the  matter 
to  issue.     It  was  at  last  thrown  upon  him  by  necessity ;  beine^ 
unable  to  avoid  the  cavalcade,  he  stopped  his  horse,  and  salut^ 
the  queen ;  but  this  was  not  satisfactory  to  her  majesty,  who  is 
represented  to  be  a  proud  and  haughty  woman.    She  ordered 
her  guards  to  compel  him  to  dismount;  but  on  making  the  at- 
tempt, by  brandishing  their  swords,  the  American  minister 
stood  on  the  defensive  with  his  stick ;  on  which  they  retreated, 
and  he  went  on,  leaving  her  majesty  highly  offended.     The 
Portuguese  minister  remonstrated,  urging  the  example  of  other 
foreign  agents  who  had  submitted;  but  Mr.  Sumpter  declared, 
that  if  others  tamely  put  up  with  such  insults,  it  was  no  reason 
why  he  should.    He  now  went  armed,  and  a  second  attempt 
being  made  similar  to  the  first,  he  was  very  near  sbooting 
the  guard.    The  subject  was  brought  before  the  king  by  com- 
plaints on  both  sides ;    the  king  inclined  in  favour  of  the 
American  minister,  and  apologized  for  the  insult  he  bad  re- 
ceived, at  the  same  time  giving  assurances  that  it  should  not 
be  repeated.  The  cjiieen,  determined  not  to  be  out-done,  being 
met  again,  some  time  afterwards,  she  stppped  her  carriage, 
and  ordered  her  guards,  ten  or  twelve  in  number,  to 'go  for- 
ward and  compel  the  proud  republican  to  pay  the  just  homage 
to  royalty.    Mr.  Sumpter,  who  continued  to  go  armed,  drew 
his  pistols,  dashed  through  them,  approached  the  queen's  car- 
riage, and  in  a  determined  manner  reminded  her  of  the  assur- 
ances lately  gpiven  by  the  king,  asserting  his  determination 
never    to    submit.      He    went    immediately    to    the    king, 
stated  what  had  passed,    declared  that  he   considered  his 
life  unsafe,  as  the  queen  seemed  determined,  and  be  was 
himself  equally  so.    The  king  appeared  much  hurt,  and  in« 
pisted  on  making  an  apology  witn  his,  own  band,  which  was 
actually  done.    He  ordfereathe  guards  to  be  imprisoned,  and 
offered  to  have  them  punished ;  but  Mr.  Sumpter,  whose  ideas 
of  justice  were  somewhat  different,  requested  this  might  not 
be.    The  other  foreign  ministers  offered  to  join  Mr,  Sumpter 
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in  a  remotwtnuice,  but  the  object  wa9  already  gained,  aa  the 
ttew  order  extended  to  all. 

Mr.  Sumpter  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  the  liberality 
and  good  intentions  of  the  king ;  but  thought  him  much  at 
the  mercy  of  his  ministers.  He  is  fond  of  seeing  strangers, 
and  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  beinsf  presented.  It  is  usual  * 
for  commanders  of  ships-of-war,  toucTimg  at  this  place,  to  go 
through  this  ceremony.  Commodore  Sinclare,  according  to 
custom,  was  presented  by  our  minister  at  the  country  palace  a 
few  miles  from  town.  He  describes  him  as  rather  below  the 
middle  size,  enormously  fat,  of  very  dark  complexion,  large 
black  eyes,  with  a  gooci*natured  face.  He  was  in  a  military 
dress,  spoke  in  French  to  Mr.  Sumpter,  and  asked  the  com- 
modore a  ^reat  many  questions  respectinfif  his  profession  and 
country.  He  professed  a  great  respect  for  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  and  declared  himself  extremely  desirous'of 
cultiFatinsf  its  friendship ;  this,  he  said,  he  valued  highly,  be- 
cause he  knew  when  we  professed  a  friendship  it  mis^ht  be 
safely  relied  on.  In  withdrawing,  it  is  the  custom  to  imitate 
the  movement  of  a  certain  animal,  not  yet  the  most  graceful 
of  the  creation,  as  it  is  considered  indecorous  to  turn  one's 
back  upon  the  kin^;  the  audience-room  being  very  long,  the 
commodore  found  it  inconvenient,  and  not  a  Tittle  difficult,  to 
back  4mi  with  safety  and  grace.  The  commissioners  did  not 
think  proper  to  claim  the  honour  of  a  presentation  ;  having  no 
communication  to  hold,  they  could  only  be  regarded  here  in 
the  light  of  private  citizens. 

The  day  after  our  visit  to  Mr.  Sumpter,  a  little  excursion 
was  agreed  upon  by  Mr.  Reed  and  myself,  with  Dr.  Baldwin, 
the  surgeon  of  the  Consress,  and  whose  reputation,  as  a  natu- 
ralist, is  well  known.  We  were  desirous  of  ascending  to  the 
top  of  the  Parrot's  Head,  which  we  were  informed  might  be. 
accomplished  in  a.  day.  On  our  arrival  at  Mr.  Sumpter's,  he 
politely  furnished  us  with  a  ffuide,  and  we  proceeded  soine  dis- 
tance through  a  valley,  which  gradually  narrowed  as  we  went 
up  a  rapid  mountain-stream,  brawling  among  loose  rocks  and 
stones.  A  number  of  negro  washerwomen  were  plying  their 
tasks  on  its  borders.  On  each  side  of  us  we  saw  bare  masses 
of  granite  of  great  height,  the  water  oozing  from  underneath 
the  vegetation  on  their  summits,  and  in  some  places  the  drip- 

Eings,  collected  into  a  tolerable  stream,  rushed  down  sevemi 
undred  feeU    In  the  season  of  drought  the  streams  are  said 
to  fail,  which  may  possibly  be  owing  to  their  not  being  so  well 
supplied  with  perennial  fountains,  out  in  the  manner  I  have 
described. 
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At  thul  season,  cloaihr  are  eontitiually  •^ttiMr  on  die  tops  af 
the  mountains,  and  descending  in  rafKmr.  The  droilghta  af 
stiiMier  are  aknonfl^  the  most  serious  compkiints  in  a  ffreat  part 
of  Brazil,  especially  to  the  west  of  the  first  ransre  tS  moun- 
tains. We  were  greatly  surprised  to  see  so  mudi  good  soili 
and  such  marks  of  industry  and  coltivation^  where  we  expect* 
ed  to  find  every  thing  waste  and  barren.  In  erery  little  wind- 
ing of  the  torrent^  or  shelf  of  rock,  the  ground  was  cultirtsted, 
and  a  neat  cottage  of  brick,  covered  with  burnt  tiles,  peered 
amid  the  thick  verdure  of  tropical  flruit-trees.  The  chief  cul- 
ture hear  the  city  is  grass,  which  is  cut  daily»  and  carried  to 
town  for  the  supply  of  the  immense  number  of  domeatic  ani- 
mals^ kept  for  tne  pleasure  or  use  of  the  inhabitants.  They 
eultivate,  besides,  jndian-corn,  coflee,  bananas,  mangoes, 
orangesv  and  the  kin^  of  fruits,  the  pine-apple.* 

To  describe  the  ricuness,  variety,  and  beauty  of  nature,  as 
she  appears  in  these  countries,  is  impossible*  Nothing^  so 
much  strikes  the  stranger  with  wonder^  as  the  luxuriant  garb 
with  which  the  earth  is  clothed  in  tropical  climates ;  he  sees 
folants  and  trees  entirely  new  to  him,  or  the  few  that  he  has 
known  rising  here  to  a  gigrantic  size;  shrubs  have  become 
trees^  and  humble  herbs  enlarged  to  shrubs.  He  sees  kerei 
in  their  nalive  splendour,  thoee  productions  of  the  TegetaUe 
kingdom^  which  he  was  accustomed  to  admire  in  hot-Sovaes. 
Among  the  most  conspicuous  are  the  pidms,  of  manj  different 
kinds,  the  opuntia,  and  others  so  often  described  by  tr&Telieim 
in  these  regions ;  pyramids  of  the  most  beautiAil  fiowers,  be* 
sides  a  nutnoer  of  aromatic  plants,  shed  a  deligiitftil  fragmaee; 
and,  as  if  nature  was  not  satisfied  with  the  exuberance  of  the 
earth,  a  numerous  race  of  panisytes  attach  themselves  to  the 
boughs  and  trunks  of  trees,  receiving  their  nourishment  from 
the  air.  The  whole  forms  a  solid  perennial  impenetrable  mi 
bound  together  With  innumerable  vines  or  creeping  plants. 

Nature  seems  no  less  prolific  in  animated  creatures — birds 
of  the  most  brilliant  plumage,  and  the  most  melodious  Song — 
Ihousands  of  insects  of  the  most  beautiM  oolonre  fill  the 
thickets.  Innumerable  species  of  lizards  are  moving  in  every 
direction ;  and  it  is  said  that  no  country  is  more  bountifully 
replenished  with  snakes  and  venomous  reptile ;  though  we 
are  informed  that  the  inhabitants  experience  less  uneanineas 
from  them  than  we  should  imagine. 


*  A  Portdgtiese  poet  has  the  following  conceit:-^ 
He  o  regio^  Ammmz^  ftuota  tso  baa, 
Qae  a  mesma  Natoresa  namorada 
QqlS  oouo  k  Riay  otefpUa  de  Coroa. 
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.  Or*  Biddwiiiy  who  l<Nit  no  tioia  in  examnuB^  the  idants  willi 
tbe  eyt  and  tkSl  of  the  botaQitt,  expredted  hioiself  highly  gra- 
tified. For  my  part,  although  at  first,  at  it  were,  overpowered 
with  admiralion  and  aatQaishmeoti  I  must  declare,  that,  on  re- 
flection, I  preferred  the  wild  forests  of  my  own  country,  slm 
IhoQgh  atnpped  of  their  leav^  during  a  portion  of  the  year. 
The  Tegeiatioa  is  not  so  strong  and  so  rifforous,  but  it  is  more 
delicate  and  pleaainsf  io  the  eye  than  tnis  unshapen  exube- 
rance. When  I  recoileoted  how  often  I  hare  wandered  along 
a  meandering  stream  in  the  shady  groves  of  oak,  hickory, 
poplar,  or  sycamore  of  my  native  country,  under  whose  boughs 
soft  g^rass  and  flowery  herbs  spring  up  as  a  carpet  to  the  feet, 
I  could  not  but  ^ire  them  the  preference  to  the  forests  of  the 
tropic  It  is  dtflicttit  to  conceive  how  the  Indians  of  this 
country  em  make  their  way  with  any  fiunlity  through  this  con- 
tinuous hedge*  It  is  not,  however,  for  me  to  iud^e  of  a  vast 
country  from  the  little  I  have  seen ;  but  if  all  be  like  this,  and 
I  am  informed  it  is  so,  give  me  my  native  groves  in  preference 
to  all  the  glories  of  the  south. 

After  proceeding  about  two  miles  in  this  manner,  we  began 
fo  asceno  the  mountain  by  a  veiy  steep  and  winding  path. 
We  found  this  exceedingly  fatiguing,  which  was  probably,  in 
some  DMas^re,  owinfz  to  our  having  been  so  long  shut  up  and 
deprived  of  the  usual  exercise  of  our  limbs.  It  was  fortunate 
that  the  dav  was  cloudyj  otherwise  we  should  have  been  un- 
able 10  witnstand  the  heal.  On  eaeh  side  of  the  path,  to  our 
surprise,  we  observed  a  number  of  small  patdies  of  cnltiva- 
lion.  When  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  up,  we  came  to  a 
place  where  the  water  rushes  down  the  rock,  m  a  small  dear 
stream ;  it  was  to  us  a  most  delicious  treat,  after  having  sufier« 
ed  much  from  thirst.  In  these  climates,  where  an  eternal  sunb* 
mer  reigns,  there  can  be  no  object  so  delightful  to  the  eye  as 
the  cool  stream  gushing  from  tbe  fountain.  We  threw  our- 
sdves  upon  the  rock,  which  was  shaded,  by  enormous  trees; 
drank  freely  of  tbe  water,  and  with  reluctance  thought  of 
quitting  tbe  spot.  Here  commences  tim  aqueduct  which  sup- 
plies the  city,  and  diiefly  from  this  fountarn.  It  is  a  work 
which  does  much  credit  to  the  viceroy,  by  whom  it  was  con- 
structed, in  the  year  1740,  as  would  appear  from  the  inscrip- 
tion. It  is  received  in  a  kind  of  funnel,  built  of  brick,  about 
five  feet  high,  and  about  three  in  width ;  it  passes  alon^  tbe 
apex  of  tbe  ridge,  which  gradually  declines  to  the  plam  of 
Rio  Janeiro,  where,  instead  of  being  received  into  pipes,  it  is 
fiarried  into  the  city  by  an  aqueduct  composed  of  a  double 
row  of  arches,  intended  probably  for  fyrnament,  at  it  cannot  be 
supposed,  Ijbal,  like  tbe  ancients,  t|ie  cpnstructon  were  ignov 
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rant  of  the  principles  of  liydraolics.  This  work  is,  at  present, 
in  a  bad  state  of  repair,  but  we  observed  that  workmen  had 
been,  for  some  time,  engaged  in  enlarging  and  improving'  it. 
The  prospect  from  this  place  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  I 
ever  beheld.  The  scenery  aronnd  the  bay  is  like  tlial  on  die 
bordersof  some  extensive  lake;  on' the  eastern  side,  inateaii 
of  the  immense  mountains  which  enclose  it  on  every  other, 
the  country  is  beautifully  sloping,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  spy- 
glass, we  could  discover  plantations  of  coffee,  or  cotton,  on  a 
much  larger  scale  than  any  we  had  seen  in  the  course  of  our 
walk.  Towards  the  north-east,  at  a  great  distance,  we  coold 
discern  the  Org^an-mountains,  so  called  from  a  number  of  sin- 

Silar  peaks,  apparently  at  the  termination  of  the  ridge  from 
eir  unequal  elevation,  and  resembling  huge  basaltic  colomns. 
The  bay,  or  rather  lake,  was  studded  with  a  great  variety  of 
beautiful  islands,  one  of  them,  perhaps  the  largest,  several 
leagues  in  circumference.  A  number  of  small  villages  could 
be  distingiiished  at  intervals,  and  the  water-prospect  was  enli- 
vened bv  a  great  number  of  vessels  of  different  kinds. 

The  fatigue  and  labour  we  had  encountered,  and  the  time 
we  had  consumed  in  scrambling  up  the  mountain  thus  far, 
discouraged  us  from  attempting  to  accomplish  our  first  design. 
It  seemed  to  us,  in  fact,  that  we  had  scarcely  gained  more 
than  the  foot  of  the  mountain  we  had  intended  to  scale.  We 
approached  near  enough,  however,  to  form  a  tolerable  idea  of 
the  Parrot's  Head ;  we  could  distinctly  see  it  to  be  a  huge  flat 
rock,  laid  horizontally  as  a  kind  of  cap-stone,  on  the  top  of  a 
bare  mass  of  granite ;  and  from  some  rude  resemblance,  which 
I  could  not  discover,  it  had  received  its  name.  Below  it,  on 
the  same  ridge,  stands  the  sugar-loaf,  whose  summit  appeared 
to  be  on  a  level  with  us,  but  could  hardly  have  been  so,  as  its 
height  is  estimated  at  900  feet  from  the  water's  ed^e,  though 
not  half  that  height  on  the  side  where  it  joins  the  ridge.  Be- 
hind us  the  mountain  rose  to  a  great  height,  and  was  covered 
with  trees  of  a  prodigious  size.  Having  determined  to  return 
to  the  city,  we  followed  the  path  along  the  side  of  the  aque- 
duct, and  with  a  much  more  gradual  descent  than  that  by 
which  we  had  ascended.  On  our  way  we  remarked  a  consi- 
derable space  where  the  granitic  rock,  from  which  the  soil  had 
slipped  off,  was  apparently  in  a  state  of  dec'emposition  ;  the 
point  of  a  cane  was  tnrust  in,  without  experiencing  any  greater 
resistance  than  from  stiff  day ;  this  was  also  the  case  with  the 
broad  veins  of  spar  with  which  the  mass  \nis  penetrated.  As 
we  approach  the  city,  the  path  gradually  widened,  and  within 
a  mile  we  found  a  spacious  sloping  walk,  planted  on  each  side 
with  beautiful  trees,  of  which  we  found  the  advantage  at  this 
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time,  as  tb«  sud  was  beginnini;  to  send  forth  liis  rays  nnob-* 
structed  by  friendly  clouds.  We  were^iccosled  repeatedly  by 
negroes,  who  offered  to  sell  us  some  of  the  beautifal  insects  of 
ibe  country,  upon  which  they  bad  been  taught  to  place  a  ralue, 
probably  by  toe  recent  risit  of  the  European  philosophers,  or 
py  persons  employed  to  make  collections  for  European  cabinets. 
We  remarked  a  number  of  the  lower  ridges  or  mounds  carefully 
cultivated  in  grass ;  but  the  declivity  was  such  as  to  require 
tliem  to  be  crossed  in  every  direction  in  a  reticulated  manner. 
With  narrow  paths.  We  observed,  in  one  instance,  a  deep  vale 
but  of  small  extent;  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  steep  hills,  and 
on  the  only  side  where  it  was  open,  occupied  by  a  neat  dwell- 
ing, a  garden,  and  some  adjoining  buildings.  This  vale,  which 
could  not  have  contained  more  than  a  few  acres,  was  all  in  grass, 
jEind  being  shaded  nearly  the  whole  day  by  the  mountains  on 
each  side,  and  the  trees  growing  on  them,  bad  the  appearance 
of  being  a  cool  and  delightful  retreat.  I  have  been  thus  particu- 
lar in  my  account  of  this  little  ramble,  because  it  has  enabled 
me  to  describe  many  of  the  features  which  are  probably  common, 
if  not  to  the  whole,  jat  least  to  a  very  great  proportion  of  Brazil. 
It  is  at  least  a  specimen  of  the  mountainous  country. 

During  our  short  stay  at  Rio,  we  neglected  no  opportunity  of 
making  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  place,  and  in  collecting  every  information,  curious  or  usePill. 
Scarcely  any  city  in  America  has  been  so  often  spoken  of  by 
voyagers,  as  it  has  been  the  great  stopping-place  of  those  bound 
i>n  voyages  of  discovery  to  the  South  i^as,  as  also  of  vessels 
bound  to  the  East  Indies.  We  preferred  remaihinc^  on  ship* 
board  for  various  reasons;  one  was,  that  we  should  thus  escape 
the  annoyance  of  insects  and  vermin  we  should  have  to  encoun- 
ter at  the  wretched  inns  of  the  city.  Another  reason  was,  that 
on  the  water  we  enjoyed  a  cooler  air  than  we  could  in  a  town,, 
which  was  hemmecl  in  by  mountains.  We  were  in  fact  much 
jDore  comfortably  situated  than  we  could  possibly  be  in  the  city, 
and  as  the  boats  were  continually  plying  to  theshorie,  we  could  at 
any  time  gratify  our  wish  to  ffo  there.  In  theshade,  the  thermo- 
meter seldom  rose  above  eighty-four  degrees  of  fareinheit*  but 
the  temperature  was  rendered  more  supportable  by  the  land  and 
sea-breezes.  The  most  disagreeable  part  of  the  day  was  from 
eight  until  ten  or  eleven,  until  the  sea-breeze  gradually  fresh- 
ened. In  the  afternoon,  during  at  least  three  days  in  the  week, 
the  clouds  gathered,  and  after  some  thunder  and  lightning,  they 
descended  in  rain ;  the  nights  were  extremely  pleasant  and  cool. 
During  one  or  two  days  we  had  a  tolerably  stiff  breeze,  so  as  to 
render  it  somewhat  unpleasant  to  pass  from  the  boats  to  shore; 
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no  wind,  howeirer,  can  ever  blow  m  a9  to  oadtBger  the  safety 
of  tbe  ▼csdds  at  anclior.^ 
This  coQBlry  is  extremely  healfthv,  except  in  tbe  rieiDity  of 

Erticular  situations.  From  the  little  attention  of  the  police  at 
iO|  and  the  stagnant  waters  in  its  immediate  Ticinityy  it  ie  only 
surprising  that  it  has  never  been  visitedt  at  least  very  senously, 
by  tbe  fevers  which  are  so  dreadful  a  calamity  to  other  cities 
situated  in  similar  climates.  No  people  in  the  world  enjoy 
better  health  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  The  residents 
of  the  city  appear  to  be,  especially  in  the  lower  classes,  ex- 
tremely lively,  active,  and  cheerful  $  but,  from  the  facilities  of 
gaining  a  livelihood,  and  the  freqoent  recurrence  of  holidays, 
the  greater  part  of  their  time  is  spent  in  amusements.  Few ' 
beggam  are  to  be  seen,  and  all,  except  tbe  wretched  brutalized 
slaves,  are  decently  clad.  The  streets  swarm  with  children : 
and,  in  tbe  coantry,  according  toLanndorfl^theyare  even  more 

{ffolific  than  in  the  United  States ;  ifteeo,  and  even  twenty  of  a 
amilv,  being  not  unusual.    Young  children  enjoy  excelleat 
health,  and  are,  in  general,  weaned  young,  find  nourished  with 
the  banana,  which  is  extremely  wholesome,  and  well  adapted 
for  the  purpose.    The  upper  classes  are  said  to  lead  a  very  in- 
active and  indolent  life,  consulting  only  the  gpratification  of  their 
pleasures ;  in  consequence  of  which,  their  old  a^e  is  overtaken 
py  chronic  diseases,  aau>ng  them  the  elephanita$e8f  or  swell- 
ing of  the  legs,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  bear  a  resemblance  to 
those  of  tbe  elephants    I  saw  one  case  of  this  malady,  at  which 
I  was  greatly  snocked.    The  inhabitants  in  general  are  tern* 
perate  in  their  living;  but,  if  we  may  credit  the  acconnta  we 
near,  very  depraved,  as  weH  as  ignorant.    This  is  not  to  be 
woadered  at,  considering  the  nature  of  their  compeeition  ;  all 
the  mechanics  are  either  negroes  or  mulattoes ;  and,  indeed,  al- 
most every  business  which  requires  attention,  and  assiduity,  is 
pursued  by  coloured  people,  a  g^eat  proportion  of  whom  are  free. 
The  people,  in  general,  are  sunk  in  tbe  lowest  state  of  po- 
litiosl  degradation;  they  know  nothing  of  the  measures  of  go- 
vernment ;  affairs  of  state  are  never  the  subject  of  their  eon ver* 
sation,  unless  indeed  with  a  very  small  number  among  the 
higher  classes,  who    observe  tbe  greatest  secresy  and  cau- 
tion.   The  prejudice,  with  respect  to  complexion,  did  not  ap- 
pear to  me  as  strong  as  in  tbe  United  States,    This  may  be 
pwiii^  to  the  great  number  of  persons  of  colour,  who  own  -large 


•  The  Pwtni^sfle  flevenly-foor  psrted  her  cable,  which  only  proved  to  v 
^  dip  w|i»iiiiier^y  found.  f  j  r^ 
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forlmet,  and  powow  weallh  and  MBwqiieiice.    I  retiiarkMl 
several  mulatto  pri6sli»  aad  in  oai  inetaace  a  aegro. 

Aknoay  the  better  deiMs  of  the  people,  Lisbon  is  Ih6  model 
upoB  which  their  manaers  are  formed ;  aad  it  is  probable,  that 
Ihie  has  not  changed  sioco  the  arrival  of  the  roval  fiunily. 
The  Portogueae  ure  said  to  be  the  only  people  in  fforope,  who 

J^reaerre  that  Moorish  jealousy,  which  has  neen  baaiihed  eren 
rom  Spain.    The  female  pari  of  their  families  are  shut  np  in 
the  strictest  manner^  and  noTer  venture  abroad,  nnlees  it  be  to 
church;  and  then,  their  faces  wrapt  up  in  a  black  mantle, 
which  passes  over  the  head.    Men  seldom  introdoce  their  mott 
intimate  friends  to  their  wives  or  daughters ;  and,  except  at  the 
theatre,  they  are  rarely  seen  in  public.    Somethnea,  indeed, 
they  venture  to  sit  in  the  evening  at  their  wiodows ;  and,  from 
their  actions,  strangers  unacquainted  with  the  cosloma  of  the 
country,  would  be  apt  to  form  unfavourable  inferences.     The 
throwing  flowers  at  persons  passing  along,  is  known  to  be  an 
ianocent  display  of  gaiety,  to  which  custom  attaches  nothing 
improper.    It  is  also  very  ptotmUe,  that  this  frivolity  is  not 
very  common  among  the  better  dasa  of  people,  and  that  atran- 
gersi  from  observing  these  things  in  a  few  inslsaces,  of  persons 
of  a  different  oast,  have  been  led  lo  form  a  mistaken  idea  of 
the  rest    The  accounta  given  by  Frezier  aad  odrars,  who  con- 
aider  the  Braailiaa  women  as  totally  devoid  of  that  delicacy 
which  characterizes  the  sex  in  other  countries,  and  as  oonti- 
Dually  engwed  in  the  omat  ahamefnl  intrigaes,  cannot  but  bo 
exaggerated.    At  the  same  time,  it  is  natural  to  auppose,  that 
when  thus  immiired  fVom  aociety,  and  deprited  of  daily  and  free 
intercourse  with  the  world,thoBe  very  oflects  would  be  produced, 
against  which  this  cruel  jealousy  is  intented  to  gfuaro.    There 
is  but  one  day  in  the  year,  on  which  they  are  permitted  to  walk 
freely  abroad  in  the  streets ;  a  kind  of  saturnalia,  as  nmuhing 
to  them  as  their  imprisonment.    Marriages  of  inclination  are 
rarely  made,  they  are  usually  bargains  between  the  husband 
and  the  parents.    There  is  a  species  of  cruelty  practised  by  Ae 
rich  in  the  cities,  that  is  really  shocking  to  toe  mind  of  an 
American.     It  is    not  oneommon  for  men  to  compel  their 
daughters  to  take  the  veil,  merely  with  a  view  to  preserve 
greater  wealth  in  the  family,  as,  without  this  unfeiHing  practice, 
they  would  be  under  the  obligation  of  settling  apart  of  their  es* 
tates  as  a  marriage-portion,  or  for  their  support. 

In  consequence  of  this  state  of  manners,  society  is  on  a 
wretched  footing  at  Rio  Janeiro.  Social  intercourse  is  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  foreigners.  The  people  of  the  country, 
especially  the  amall  planteis,  are  represented  to  be  remarkably 
kind  and  hospitaMeb    Savand  of  our  officeis.  Who  nmde  excur- 
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sioDS  around  the  sbores  of  the  bay,  spoke  very  highly  of  the 
civility  and  frankness  with  which  they  were  treated  by  the  pea- 
santry, who  live  very  much  as  in  the  United  States,  scattered 
over  the  country.  In  a  little  excursion  with'  Mr.  Rodney,  who 
was  extremely  anxious  to  see  the  eiirimoyOf  the  most  exqaisile 
^ruit  of  South  America,  we  landed  near  the  cottage  of  a  peaaani 
in  search  of  it,  and  were  treated  by  him  in  the  most  frieodlv 
and  hospitable  manner.  We  did  not  succeed,  the  fruit  being 
either  known  under  a  different  name,  or  peculiar  to  Peru,  where 
Ulloa  speaks  of  it.  While  on  this  excursion,  we  met  several 
German  naturalists,  who  informed  us  that  they  were  preparing 
to  set  off  in  a  canoe,  or  perogue,  which  they  Snowed  as^  to  eoast 
it  along  to  Rio  Grande. 

There  is  but  little  skill  displsyed  here  in  the  mecbanic  arts. 
Although  they  have  the  finest  wood  in  the  world  for  cabinet- 
work, their  furniture  is  very  badly  constructed,  and  the  defect 
is  supplied  by  a  profusion  of  gilding.    They  excel,  boweFer,  io 
making  ornaments  of  gold,  such  as  chains,  crosses,  &r«;  but 
precious  stones  are  not  well  set  by  them,  and,  in  geoeraj,  they 
display  but  little  taste.    As  to  the  fine  arts,  they  are  extremely 
low.    The  king's  library,  of  sixty  thousand  volumes,  has  been 
thrown  open  for  the  use  of  the  public ;  but  within  this  cabitai 
of  a  great  empire,  it  will  beloog  before  there  will  be  any  tiling 
that  will  deserve  the  name  of  literature.    The  rich  native  in- 
habitants have  generally  other  tastes ;  there  is  nothing*  to  call 
forth  public  discussions  from  the  press ;  there  is  yet,  in  fact,  no 
public.    The  art  of  printing,  itself,  which  was  restricted  in  the 
colonial  state,  is  not  yet  sufiiciently  spread  tosatisfy  the  demand, 
small  as  it  is.    There  is  more  printing  in  any  one  of  our  small- 
est cities  than  in  all  Brazil.     A  botanical  garden  has  been  es- 
tablished in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  and  is  said  to  he  re- 
spectable.    There  are  but  few  of  the  usual  accompaniments  of 
European  monarchy.     The  king  has  imported  a  company  of 
opera-performers  from  Italy,  at  an  expense  that  would  Dnifd  a 
frigate.    Several  of  our  officers  attended  the  theatre,  and  spoke 
highly  of  their  performance.    There  is  something  truly  ridicu- 
lous in  such  importations,  to  a  country  which  stands  so  much  in 
need  of  an  increase  of  population.    A  royal  amusement,  for 
which  Lisbon  is  particularly  celebrated,  the  bull-fights,  has  not 
been  successfully  introduced  here.    Repeated  attempts  were 
lately  made  in  a  circus  erected  near  the  country -palace,  but  they 
utterly  failed,  as  the  bulls  were  found  good  n>r  nothing,  in  all 
probability  to  the  ^reat  joy  of  the  bull-fighters. 

The  cattle  of  this  province  are  small;  and  the  market  is  sup- 
plied from  Rio  Grande  or  St.  Catherine's;  but,  after  being  driven 
several  hundred  miles  in  this  hot  climate,  over  the  worst  roads 
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in  tbe  world,  they  are  mUerably  poor  by  the  time  they  reach 
''fvri  this  place*  The  crops  of  coffee,  or  cotton,  from  the  interior,  are 
I  ^jif  broufl^bt  on  the  bacicB  of  mules,  the  former  generally  put  up  in 
¥s,iee  raw  Bides,  I  could  not  learn  whether  the  cotton-gin  has  been 
^  introduced,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  has  not.  While  we 
«iff  were  here,  a  cargo  of  wheat  arriFed  from  Chili.  The  market  for 
<>^'in  this  article,  or  flour,  is  extremely  uncertain,  from  the  smallness 
of  the  qnaiitity  requisite  to  supply  it.  The  great  body  of  the 
people  use  the  mandiocat  not  merely  as  a  substitute,  but  even  in 

S reference.  This  root  is  of  great  importance  throughout  all 
lonth  America,  and  is  cultivated  with  care.  It  yields  two  crops 
a«vear,  and  is  prepared  by  boiling  and  expressing  the  juice, 
which  is  poisonous ;  the  sediment  which  remains,  after  pouring 
off.the  water,  is  the  tapioca  of  the  shops.  There  is  no  doubt 
:i»i  but  that  the  use  of  flour  will  increase,  and,  of  course,  the  demand 
ir  0  from  the  United  States,  which  can  al  ways  supply  it  on  better  teroos, 
l(k«  and  of  a  better  quality,  than  La  Plata  or  Cfhili,  or  the  southern 
,901  provinces  of  Brazil.  Grapes  are  raised  at  Rio,  but  not  for  the 
,  n,  purpose  of  making  wine.  It  is  only  in  poor  lands,  and  very  po- 
pulous countries,  that  the  vine  can  be  cultivated  extensively ;  the 
eultnre  of  cotton,  tobacco,  sugar,  and  Indigo,  are  so  much  more 
profitable,  that  it  is  not  likely  that  wine  will  be  made  for  use  or 
exportation.  To  the  south,  the  vine  flourisbes  much  better  than 
in  this  province. 

The  inhabitants  are  represented  as  being  much  devoted  to 
the  ceremonies  of  their  religion.  The  Inquisition  was  never  es- 
tablished here,  very  fortunately  for  the  Jews,  who  are  numerous, 
and  whose  outward  conformity  has  never  been  strictly  fecruti- 
nized.  The  kings  of  Portugal  obtained  from  the  pope,  nearly 
the  same  grant  of  ecclesiastical  supremacy  over  their  American 
possessions,  as  the  King  of  Spain  over  theirs.  There  is  a  pri- 
mate at  St.  Salvador,  to  whom  all  the  churches  of  Brazil  ac- 
knowledge obedience.  The  chief  business  of  the  colonists  of  a 
general  interest,  consists  in  the  public  ceremonies  of  their  reli- 
^00,  such  as  processions  in  the  streets,  and  masses.  Devotion 
tas  become  rather  a  matter  of  amusement  than  a  serious  duty. 
At  every  hour  of  the  day,  rockets  are  let  off,  a  singular  accom- 
paniment to  religious  exercises.*  The  clergy  are  said  to  be  li- 
centious, and  even  the  nuns  have  been  spoken  of,  as  not  pos- 
sessing the  sanctity  enjoined  by  their  vows.    An  occurrence 


*  **  The  religious  system,  which  held  its  empire  with  sach  happy  effects  so 
long,  has  now  some  resemblance  to  a  machine,  of  which  the  spring,  by  its 
own  intern^  working,  has  slackened  at  length,  and  wearing  out.*'— jllocarr- 
ftei/'s  Embasty. 
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took  place  som^  time  ago,  which  scaDdalized  the  faithfbl,  per- 
haps, much  more  than  acts  of  a  more  reproachfal  kincL  T«ro 
British  officers,  one  a  lieutenant,  and  the  other  a  surgeoiiy  of  a 
ship-of'War,  prevailed  on  two  of  the  nuns  to  elope  with  them : 
the  ladies  fell  upon  the  expedient  of  letting  themselves  down 
from  the  second  story  window  of  the  convent,  by  means  of  their 
bed-clothes.  The  enamorada  of  the  lieutenant  came  safely  to 
his  arms,  but  the  other  had  the  misfortune  to  fall,  and  was  so 
severely  hurt,  that  her  lover,  though  a  physician,  eoold  afford 
her  no  relief,  and.  was  obliged  to  leave  her  behind.  ;  The  lieu- 
tenant carried  his  nun  on-board  the  ship,  and  was  married  by 
the  chaplain. 

An  interesting  description  of  the  province  of  Rio  Janeiro,  is 
given  by  the  author  of  the  Coromiphia.    The  name  was  giren 
to  the  bay  in  1532,  by  the  intrepid  navigator  de  Sonsa,  in  coo- 
sequence  of  his  mistaking  it  for  a  river,  and  the  name  was  ex^ 
tended  to  the  province.*    It  was  not  settled  until  about  the 
year  15679  and  after  a  French  colony  of  Protestants,  seot  by 
Admiral  Coligny,  had  been  dispossessed  by  the  governor  of 
Bahia,  or  St.  Salvador.    Rio  Janeiro  did  not  become  the  capital 
of  the  province  until  IfifOf  when  the  colony  had  acquired  some 
importance,  and  the  value  of  this  noble  harbour  was  becoming 
better  known.    The  province  extends  along  the  coast  about 
sixty  leagues,  and  is  about  twenty-five  in  width.     It  is  divided 
into  two  parts  by  the  Oi^n  mountains.    On  the  other  side  of 
these  is  tne  river  Paraiba,  which  flows  between  them  and  the 
chain  of  Mantequera,  in  a  valley  not  more  than  sixty  ntiles 
across  in  its  widest  part.    This  river  takes  its  rise  in  the  dis- 
trict of  St.  Paul,  and  is  navigable  five  or  six  hundred  miles  from 
its  mouth.    About  eight  leagues  below  the  town  of  Lorenzo, 
where  it  has  already  acquired  considerable  volume*,  the  whole 
of  its  waters  are  compressed  into  a  channel  of  five  fathoms  wide, 
between  two  natural  walls,  upwards  of  seventy  feet  high,  and 
several  hundred  long.     From  the  narrowness  of  its  valley,  it  re- 
ceives few  rivers  of  any  magnitude,  although  it  dischan^es  a 
great  body  of  water  into  the  ocean.  Its  banks  are  highly  coTtiva- 
ted;  some  of  the  most  valuable  sugar-plantations  of  Brazil  are 
situated  on  them.    With  the  exception  of  the  district  of  Groyta- 
cazes,  the  province  is  extremely  mountainous.    In  the  district 
just  mentioned,  there  are  some  lowlands,  marshes,  and  swamps. 
In  the  mountain-districts,  it  is  natural  to  expect  a  number  of 


*  A  number  of  small  rivers  discharge  themselves  into  the  bay  torn  the  site 
of  the  Organ  mountains  which  border  on  the  western  side,  but  none  of  thm 
naTigable  more  than  two  or  three  miles. 
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cascades  and  water-falls ;  no  country  can  be  more  pictmresque 
and  romantic.  The  fall  of  Tejouco*  m  the  Ticinity  of  the  capital, 
is  particularly  described,  as  being  worthy  the  attention  of  those 
who  admire  such  objects. 

The  coronation,  for  which  so  much  preparation  had  been 
made,  was  at  last  announced  for  the  $tn  of  February.    The 
morning  was  ushered  in  by  salutes  from  all  the  forts,  as  well  as 
from  the  ships-of-war  at  anchor  in  the  harbour.    As  a  mark  -of 
reaped  to  the  government  of  the  country,  whose  hospitality  we 
enjoyed^  the  commodore  joined  Uie  other  commanders  of  forevu; 
vessels  in  firing  a  salute.    All  the  ships  were'  dressed  in  the 
colours  of  the  different  nations  of  the  worlds  and  exhibited  one, 
of  the  roost  sidendid  appearances  J  ever  witnessed  $  but  whe- 
tber  to  be  attributed  to  accident  or  design,  we  know  not;  on  ex- 
amining the  different  flags,  it  was  discovered  that  ours  was  not 
amonff  them.     The  commodore,  on  making  this  discovery,  re- 
solved to  go  no  further  in  the  demonstrations  of  respect  for  the 
occasion.    The  ceremony  took  place  about  npon,  m  the  Gre- 
can  temple  we  ht|d  seen  in  the  public  square.    With  the  na- 
ture of  the  ceremony  I  am  unacquainted,  as  none  of  us  were 
near  enough  to  see  and  hear.    It  was  followed  by  the  shouts  of 
the  assembled  multitude,  and  tremendous  discharges  of  artillery, 
which  I  thought  would  never  cease.    The  regular  troops,  four 
or  five  thousand,  together  with  the  disciplined  militia  about  the. 
same  number,  had  been  drawn  out,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  ce- 
remony, fired  vollies  of  musketry.    At  sun-down,  the  firing  of 
cannon  was  renewed,  first  from  the  different  forts  in  succession, 
and  then  from  the  ships-of-war;  and  as  the  sound  was  repeated 
by  the  echoes  of  the  mountains,  a  tremendous  roaring  continued 
even  for  some  time  after  the  firing  had  ceased.    It  was  no  sooner 
dark  than  the  illuminations,  whose  splendour  eclipsed  the  starry 
vault  above  us,  were  displayed  along  the  whole  front  of  the 
city,  and  also  from  the  different  forts  from  the  detached  buildings 
on  the  heights,  and  around  the  harbour.    All  the  vessels,  ex* 
cept  the' Congress,  which  seemed  to  mourn  the  event,  were  also 
illuminated  in  the  most  curious  and  tasteful  manner.     Nothing 
could  have  a  finer  effect  than  the  glittering  of  so  many  lights, 
and  their  brilliant  reflection  upon  the  water.    The  ingenuity 
displayed  in  the  arrangement  of  the  illuminations,  was  very  great* 
j^y  the  aid  of  small  glass  lamps  of  various  colours,  a  great  va- 
riety of  curious  and  beautiful  figures  were  formed,  represent- 
ing triumphal  arches,  temples,  and  a  number  of  other  objects. 
Columns  and  pyramids  were  erected,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
them  to  display  curious  festoons  and  other  figures.    Large  sums 
were  said  to  have  been  expended  by  individuals,  who  vied  with 
^ach  other  in  the  taste  and  splendour  of  their  illuminations ;  and. 
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in  particular,  the  owner  cf  a  country-seat,  fronting^  tbe  harbour, 
ia  said  to  have  expended  twenty  thousand  dollars ;  a  number  of 
large  arches  were  raised  on  high  columns,  so  contrived  as  to  re« 
present  a  crown,  its  base  more  than  a  hundred  feet,  and  beauti- 
fully proportioned,  displaying  near  the  top  the  arms  of  Portugal. 
The  person  who  was  thus  distinguished  in  the  display  of  liis 
loyalty,  we  were  informed,  had  in  view  a  title  of  nobility,  being 
only  a  rich  plebeian. 

The  two  succeeding  days  passed  in  the  same  way,  untH  eyes 
and  ears  could  no  longer  bear  this  d&zzling  and  astounding 
manifestation.  It  was  natural  for  us  to  draw  a  compariaon 
between  the  simple  and  unaffected  ceremony  of  installing  the 
chief  magistrate,  chosen  by  a  free  people  to  g^ide  their  afiairs, 
and  all  this  noise  and  glitter,  calculated  to  intoxicate,  astound, 
and  stupify,  the  human  intellect,  I  could  not  but  reflect  how 
small  the  number,  among  this  wretched  rabble,  that  reasoned, 
justly  and  wisely,  on  the  scene  before  them!  It  was  not  the 
joyous  emotions  of  the  soul,  but  stupifying  amazement.  How 
difierent  is  the  enthusiasm  of  the  free,  from  the  noisy  acclama- 
tion of  a  people,  who,  without  these  artifices,  would  continue  in 
nnchan^able  dulneas !  The  real  enthusiasm  of  a  freeman 
stands  m  no  need  of  these  aids. ' 

The  day  after  the  coronation  I  went  on-«hore,  in  company 
with  some  gentlemen  of  the  ship.  The  city,  as  may  be  supposed, 
was  let  loose ;  all  was  noise,  uproar,  and  confusion.  Seeing 
people  going  in  and  coming  out  of  a  lone  temporary  building 
en  one  side  of  the  chapel,  we  approached,  ana  were  tnformed 
we  might  enter.  It  was  splendidly  fitted  up,  probably  for  the 
performance  of  some  ceremony,  as  the  regalia  were  displayed 
on  a  table  covered  with  rich  purple ;  the  arms  of  Portugal  were 
also  seen,  and  the  whole  was  fitted  up  in  a  style  of  extraordi« 
nary  magnificence.  At  the  door  there  were  four  or  five  priests, 
who  hadfalien  fast  asleep,  having,  as  I  supposed,  set  up  all  the 
preceding  night,  and  it  was  now  ra  the  afternoon.* 

The  palace  is  a  long  row  of  buildings,  no  way  remarkable  in 
point  or  architecture,  but  sufiGlcient  to  lodge  comfortably  twenty 
or  thirty  families^  I  saw  a  number  of  ladies  seated  on  their 
balconies,  dressed  in  very  splendid  attire,  and  their  heads 
adsmed  with  a  profusion  of  feathers ;  at  first,  we  took  them  all 
for  princesses,  out  afterwards  supposed  that  some  miffht  be 
maias  of  honour.    In  front  of  the  palace,  there  stood  at  least  a 


*  It  was  hamonrously  8aid,lliat  numbers  of  the  cominoii  people  gaaed  on 
Hie  Ulmniiiation  wHfa  such  blank  Bmupmdjpt,  as  to  fall  a$hep  with  tkeir  eya 
atf4mmih^cpa^ 
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dosEen  coaches,  beside  other  carriages,  waitfng  for  some  thirty 
or  ferty  of  the  royd  family,  who  were  goiag^  Co  the  country-pa- 
laccy  whither  the  king  had  already  gone.  The  coaches  were 
splendid  things,  rery  heavy,  with  much  gilding  about  them,  and 
apparently  not  less  than  a  hundred  years  old ;  from  which  I 
conjectured,  that  these  vehicles  were  only  used  oto  great  occa- 
sions. The  dresses  of  the  coachmen,  the  postiOions,  of  whom 
there  was  one  on  every  other  mule,  the  footmen,  and  oat-ridersy 
were  the  most  outre  imaginable ;  their  appearance  carried  me 
back  a  couple  ef  centuries  at  least,  imd  ied  me  to  reflect  how 
mmck  impoTianee,  in  inonarchieSf  i$  attached  to  anttquitiesm 
Kinn  are  very  slow  in  adopting  the  improvements  of  the  age 
m  which  they  live;  they  are  almost  as  nard  to  civilize  as  our 
Nordi  American  Indians.  I  saw  a  great  many  of  the  nobility 
running  to  and  fro,  and,  from  the  richness  of  Am  decorations, 
I  judsSd  of  very  high  orders,  such  as  eentlemen  of  the  bed- 
chamber, grooms  of  the  stole,  and  royal  rat-killen.  I  wish  I 
eould  speak  with  some  respect  of  these  things,  but  for  my  soul 
I  cannot;  and  I  think  it  ray  duty  to  ffive  to  my  countrymen  a 
true  copy  of  the  impressions  left  by  tnem  on  my  mind.  Such 
ja  the  first  coronation  of  a  king  in  American—will  it  be  die  last  f 
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Peparture  from  Bio'^Pr  evinces  of  St.  Paulj  St.  Catherine^  and 
Rio  Chrande-^Island  of  Flores -^Arrival  at  Monte  Video. 

Having  no  further  business  at  this  port,  and  the  ship  being 
Bupplied  with  every  thing  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
▼oyage  to  La  Plata,  the  commodore  announced  his  intention  tp 
put  to  sea.  It  had  previously  been  intend^ed  to  proceed  to  St. 
Catherine's,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  tender  to  ascend  the 
Plata.  The  great  arafx  ef  water  of  the  Congress,  (upwards  of 
twenly^two  feet,)  rendered  it  impossible  to  carry  her  up  to 
Sueuos  Ayres^  Besides,  the  season  o{  pamperos^  or  south- 
west winds,  was  approaching,  and  from  the  known  dangers  and 
difficulties  of  the  navigation,  the  commodore  felt  a  reluctance  to 
run  a  greater  risk  than  was  absolutely  unavoidable.  Partly^ 
however,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  commissioners, 
and  partly  in  consequence  of  an  understanding  with  Captain 
Hicky  of  the  Blossom,  who  was  also  bound  for  the  river,  he 
xshanged  his  original  intention,  and  resolved  to  go  directly  to 
Af  onto  Video,  and  there  procure  the  necessary  vessel.  The 
jBloapoin  drawing  much  less  water,  and  her  ^mm^nder  having 
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some  acquainUuice  with  tbe  river*  it  was  thought  that  bein^  in 
company  with  him  would  be  ao  advantage  of  some  importance. 

From  the  9th  of  February,  the  day  of  onr  departure^  mitii 
the  15thy  nothing  material  occurred  in  onr  voyage;  we  had  ge- 
nerally a  fair  wind,  but  wvre  considerably  detained  by  the  slow 
sailing  of  the  Blossom.  Tbe  Congress  was  obliged  to  be 
stripped  of  most  of  her  canvass,  so  as  to  keep  company  with  the 
British  ship,  which  was  probably  one  of  the  dullest  sailoiB  in 
dieir  navy.  We  now  experienced,  in  latitude  thirty-three  de* 
grees  thirty -five  minutes,  ahead-wind,  which  continued  from  the 
same  point  until  the  I9th.  We  had  also  to  contend  with  a  car- 
rent,  which,  along  this  coast,  always  sets  widi  the  wind.  Daring 
these  four  days  we  made  about  100  miles  by  beating,  and  in 
latitude  33  deg.  39  min*  south,  stood  into  nise  fathoms  water, 
hard  sand,  the  water  very  thick  and  yellow*  We  coald  at  this 
time  just  discern  from  deck,  the  low  broken  sand-hills  alons 
this  part  of  the  coast.  The  commodore  observed,  that  be  woald 
not  think  it  advisable  to  stand  in  nearer  than  twelve  or  thirteen 
fathoms  soundings,  as  every  cast  of  the  lead  varies  several  fa- 
thoms ;  he  ventured  to  act  differently,  only  from  the  cmmm- 
stance  of  there  being  another  vessel  sounding  a-head. 

We  made  Cape  St.  Mary's  on  the  19th,  and  were  abreast  of 
the  Island  of  Lobos  at  twelve  o'clock  of  that  night.  The  next 
morning,  at  eleven  o'clock,  we  were  compelled  to  come  to  an- 
chor in  nineteen  fathoms  below  this  islana,  having  been  drifted 
at  least  twenty  miles  during  a  calm  which  ensued,  and  w^bich, 
pn  account  of  the  great  draught  of  the  Congress,  operated  more 
powerfully  on  her  than  on  tbe  Blossom ;  this  vessel  was  now 
out*  of  sight.  Having  run  down  12  or  1300  milesof  the  Brazilian 
coast,  I  shall  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  give  the  reader 
a  few  sketches  of  the  provinces  aloog  which  we  passed. 

Next  to  the  province  of  Rio  Janeiro,  on  the  coast,  comes  that 
of  St.  Paul,  which  stretches  along  it  about  400  miles,  and  is 
about  500  in  depth.    It  is  bounded  to  ihe  west  by  the  great 
river  Parana,  wnich  separates  it  from  the  Spanish  province  of 
Paraguay.    On  the  south  it  is  bounded  by  the  Iguazu,  and  a 
line  drawn  from  this  river  to  the  small  river  St.  Francisco,  and 
down  to  its  mouth.    It  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  delightful 
provinces  of  South  America,    The  great  range  of  monntains 
which  here  runs  close  along  the  coast,  on  the  western  side,  is 
a  vast  incliaed  plain,  down  which  some  of  the  largest  branches 
of  the  Parana  flow  into  that  immense  river.    The  western  slope 
IS  so  gentle  as  scarcely  to  be  perceptible,  and  although  not  level 
it  can  hardly  be  considered  hilly  or  mountainous.    On  the  eas* 
tern  side,  the  ascent  is  very  steep ;  the  road  from  Santos  to  St. 
Paul  ascends  a  mountain  6|000  feet  high,  and  is  perbapa  tbt 
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most  considerable  work  of  this  description  in  Brasil.  Froiil 
this  point,  however,  in  foiloiving  the  moantains  to  the  soathward, 
they  gradually  retire  from  the  coast,  leaving  a  broken  country 
between  them  and  the  sea,  through  which  the  Paraiba  of  the 
south  takes  its  course.  Between  •  these  mountains  and  the 
coast,  an  extraordinary  number  of  cataracts  and  cascades  are 
formed,  by  the  waters  which  are  precipitated  down  the  eastern 
aide.  The  navigation  of  the  rivers,  on  the  western  side,  is  also 
impeded  by  a  ffreat  number  of  falls  and  rapids ;  but  the  inter- 
vals between  the  portages  are  navigated  by  lai^e  perogues,  such 
as  are  used  on  our  western  waters,  made  out  of  the  single  trunks 
of  trees,  of  which  there  is  an  abundance  on  their  banks,  of  a 
prodigious  size.  The  river  Tiete,  which  rises  near  the  city  of 
St.  Paul,  is  generally  used  as  the  cbannel  of  communication  to 
the  mines  of  Matto  Grosso.  After  descendins;'  to  the  Parana, 
they  continue  down  its  stream  to  the  mouth  of  tae  Pardo,  which 
enters  from  the  west,  and  up  this  river  to  the  foot  of  a  chain  of 
mountains,  which  they  cross  to  the  river  Taquari,  which  flows 
into  the  river  Paraguay,  above  the  Spanish  possessions.  The 
inhabitants  of  St.  Faul  took  advantage  of  this  route  at  an  early- 
period,  for  the  purpose  of  committing  depredations  on  the  nn-* 
merous  Indian  tribes  settled  on  that  river. 

The  climate  is  probably  the  most  pleasant  in  Bnuril.  Though 
nearer  the  equator  than  the  provinces  of  La  Plata,  the  disad- 
vantage is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  its  height ;  the  com- 
mencement of  the  slope  is  6,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  2,000 
feet  above  the  inferior  limit  for  the  cultivation  of  European 
grain.  The  thermometer  descends  as  low  as  forty,  though  it 
rarely  rises  above  eighty.  In  the  evenings,  it  is  sometimes  so 
cold  as  to  render  necessary  a  change  of  clothes,  and  to  make 
use  of  brazeroi.*  In  the  vicinity  of  the  capital,  the  tropical 
fruits  are  not  in  as  great  perfection  as  they  are  on  the  sea-coast, 
but  in  lieu  of  these,  all  the  European  fruits,  apples,  grapes, 
peaches,  are  uncommonly  fine.  This  delightful  country  may  be 
considered  as  still  in  a  state  of  wilderness,  and  inhabited  by  a 
number  of  savage  tribes  towards  the  Parana,  who  are  conti- 
nually at  war  with  the  Portuguese,  and  retain  the  same  ferocity 
as  when  the  country  was  first  settled.  They  must  finally  dis- 
appear before  the  march  of  civilization. 

The  principal  port  is  Santos,  said  to  be  safe  and  commodious, 
but  being  merely  the  entrepdt  to  St.  Paul,  as  Laruira  is  to  C»- 
raccas,  Uie  town  is  inconsiderable*    The  inhaoitants  of  St. 


*  A  kind  of  pan  filled  with  embcn,  nied  by  Spsnisids  and  Portognsae, 
instesd  of  fire-pUces  and  chimnios. 
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Paul  are  spoken  of  as  the  moat  hospitable  and  polislied  io 
BrazO,  whicii  mav  seem  somewhat  extraordinary,  considering 
their  origin  and  their  character  half  a  century  ago*  The  his- 
tory of  tboee  people  occupies  one  of  the  most  conspieooua  pages 
in  American  annals ;  their  character  has  been  variously  repre- 
sented»  and  generally  little  to  their  advantage.  Charlevoix,  and 
all  the  Jesuits,  represent  them  in  the  most  unfevourable  lia^hl, 
and  they  have  been  spoken  of  by  most  writers  as  barbae 
rians,  possessing  enough  of  civilization  to  render  them  formida- 
ble»  as  well  as  mischievous.  They  have  been  also  rem^eaented 
as  formii^  a  kind  of  military  republic,  like  that  ai  early  Rome, 
eomposedof outcasts  and  adventurers  from  all  countries*  und^ 
a  nominal  sabjection  to  the  Portuguese,  in  virtue  of  which,  they 
paid  a  small  tribute  of  gold  and  diamonds.  A  Portuguese 
writer  has  undertaken  to  vindicate  their  character  front  these 
imputationB.  Mawe,  who  is  amonff  the  few  Saglishmeii  who 
have  visited  their  capital,  speaks  oTthem  in  the  biehest  terms, 
and  seems  indignant  at  the  calumnies  which  have  been  circn- 
lated  respecting  them.  He  places  them  above  all  the  people  he 
saw  in  Brazil,  for  their  hi^^hly-poliBhed  manners,  and  manly 
firankneas  of  character,  traits  by  which  they  are  every  where 
distinguished ;  but  he  does  not  reflect,  that  a  century,  or  even 
half  a^ntury,  migbt  produce  a  very  material  change  in  their 
diaracter*  The  accounts  given  of  these  people,  as  well  an  of 
their  enemies  the  Jesuits,  by  Southy,  is  certainly  the  moat  fair 

The  next  province  to  St.  Paul  is  that  of  Rio  Grande*  It  is 
about  500  mues  in  length,  and  300  in  depth,  according  to  the 
treaty  of  1776,  which  excludes  the  Banda  Oriental,  but  which 
is  claimed  in  Portuguese  books  of  geography.  The  Uruguay  has 
its  sources  in  the  province  to  the  west  of  St^  Catherine'a,  and 
Bowa  several  hunared  miles  through  it  before  entering  the 
Banda  Oriental.  It  is  an  inclined  plain,  like  the  province  of  St. 
FanI,  but  more  level ;  it  has  a  considerable  ridge  of  mountaina, 
srhich  separates  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Ne^ro»  the  main  branch  <^ 
the  Uruguay, from  the  streams  which  fall  into  the  lake  doa  Patos. 
The  dimate  is  mild,  but  during  winter  a  good  deal  exposed  to 
the  soutb-west  windis.  The  amater  part  of  the  country  to  the 
southward,  bordering  on'Uie  mnda  Oriental,  consists  of  exten- 
aive  grassy  plains,  and  is  almost  exdusivelv  devoted  to  pas- 
turage. Agncttlture  is  comparatively  but  little  attended  to,  al- 
thouffh  the  soil  is  extremely  well  adapted  to  grain  of  every  kind. 

Toe  island  of  St.  Catherine,  in  the  northern  part  of  this  dis- 
trict, is  a  place  of  considerable  note.  The  harbour  is  one  of  the 
best  along  the  coast.  The  town  contains  about  ten  thousand 
inhabitanU,  and  is   beautifully  situated.      The  surrounding 
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country  is  very'fioe,  and  in  a  better  state  of  cultivation  and  im- 
provement than  is  usual  in  Brazil.  From  the  abundant  supply 
of  wood,  water,  and  stores  of  every  kind,  it  is  a  very  common 
stopping  place.  Few  places  offer  greater  advantages  for  ship** 
building.    The  country  and  climate  are  so  delightful,  that  many 

E arsons  come  here  from  other  provinces,  in  order  to  regain  their 
ealth;  and  gentlemen  of  fortune  sometimes  choose  it  as  an 
agreeable  residence.  Formerly  there  was  a  very  important 
whale-fishery  here;  but  of  late  years  the  whales  have  very 
much  diminished  in  numbers  along  this  coast.  Commodore 
,  Porter,  who  touched  at  this  place  in  his  cruise,  speaks  of  it  in 
the  following  manner: — ^'^The  houses  are  generally  neatly 
builr,  and  the  country  at  the  back  of  the  town  in  a  state  of  con- 
siderable improvement.  But  nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of 
the  great  bay  to  the  north,  formed  by  the  island  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine^ and  the  continent ;  there  is  everv  variety  to  ^ve  beauty 
to  the  scene;  handsome  villages  and  houses  built  around; 
shores  which  gradually  ascend  in  mountains,  covered  to  their 
summits  with  trees  which  remain  in  constant  verdure ;  a  climate 
always  temperate  and  healthy ;  small  islands  scattered  here  and 
therci  equally  covered  with  verdure ;  the  soil  extremely  pro- 
ductive; all  combine  to  reiider  it  in  appearance  the  most  de- 
lightful country  in  the  world.'' 

We  had  at  length  reached  the  yawning  estuary  of  La  Plata, 
whose  width,  estimated  from  the  Cape  §U  Mary  s  to  Cape  St, 
Antonio  on  the  southern  side,  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 
It  would  perhaps  be  more  proper  to  give  this  great  opening  the 
name  of  bay  or  gulf.  Its  waters,  though  not  fresh,  are  much  dis- 
coloured, but  not  much  affected  by  the  tides  abote  Buenos 
Ayres.  Except  the  isle  of  Lobos,  which  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered in  its  cnannel,  there  are  no  islands  but  that  of  Goriti, 
which  forms  the  harbour  of  M aldonado,  and  the  isle  of  Flores 
about  fifty  miles  above.  There  are,  however,  a  considerable 
number  of  islands  above  Buenos  Ayres,  where  the  river  pro- 
perly begins;  at  the  mouth  of  the  Uruguay  there  is  the  island 
of  Martin  Garcia,  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  Parana  there  are  a 
great  many  islands  of  various  sizes.  Rio  La  Plata  here  loses 
its  name ;  it  is  in  fact,  properly  speaking,  but  a  bay  or  gulf,  into 
which  the  Uruguay  and  Farana  discharge  themselves.  It  was 
originally  called  the  river  qfSolis^  from  the  name  of  its  first 
discoverer ;  but  was  change^  by  Cabot,  who  defeated  a  party 
of  Indians  on  its  borders,  and  among  whom  he  found  some  sil- 
ver ornaments, from  which  he  was  induced  to  believe,  that  there 
were  mines  of  this  metal  in  the  vicinity.  The  entrance  of  ttirs 
river  was  formerly  considered  extremely  dangerous  and  difliculf,- 
but  since  it  has  been  frequented  by  the  English,  it  has  become 
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limch  betler  known,  and  Ibe  dangers  haw  in  coni|#qaMico  di- 
minialied  as  far  as  aa  acquaintance  wiih  ibeailnatHni  and  nauti- 
cal akill  can  diminiali  them.  But  there  are  atiU  aerinoe  daag^era 
to  be  encountered,  and  wbicb  are  heypad  tbe  ppwer  of  maii  to 
obviate.  Tbe  prindpaly  perbapa,  19  tb^  aoutb-veat  wind,  which 
blows  dariogf  the  winter  montbi,  IMtay,  June,  July,  and  Ang^iiBft 
with  dreadfu  violence,  while  the  barbpars  on  ita  ahorea  aflbrd 
bat  a  very  imperfect  aecuritvw  On  the  north  aide,  tbe  shove  ia 
rocky  and  dangevons  (  on  the  aootb  it  is  flat,  and  the  water  ex* 
tremely  shoal ;  the  channel  is  therefore  on  the  north  side,  between 
what  in  called  the  Gnglish  bank  and  the  island  of  Floies,  ahoat 
ten  miles  in  width;  Sie. largest  vessel^  aciay  pass  with  little 
danger  unless  the  wind  be  very  violent.  Between  Monte  Tideo 
and  Buepos  A^res  the  navigation  is  still  more  difficult  on  ac- 
count of  what  IS  called  Ortiz  banks,  which  render  the  channel 
narrow  and  intricate.  These  hanks  consist  of  bard  sand,  and 
it  is  almost  as  dangerous  for  vessels  to  strike  upon  them  aa  lo 
strike  upon  a  rock;  but  th^  channel  is  generally  of  soft  mud,  in 
which  a  ressel  may  sink  several  inches,  without  experiencing 
any  injurv. 

The  afternoon  of  the  20th  the.  anchor  waa  weighed,  aqd  tbe 
Congress  proceeded  up  the  river,  but  came  to  ancnor  about  teu 
o'clock  at  night,  being  apprehensive  of  approaching  too  near  the 
island  of  Floras  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  English  bank  on  the 
other*  We  made  sail  at  day*light,  but  the  wind  slackening,  and 
a  strong  current  setting  downwards,  we  affain  anchored  wifbin 
a  few  miles  of  Fiores.  On  the  main- land  from  Bf  nldonado  to 
this  olace,  we  were  continually  in  sight  of  a. range  of  high  hills, 
in  places  rising  to  considerable  peaks,  but  not  deserviaf^  tbe 
name  of  mountains.  With  our  spy-glasses  we  could  discover  a 
vast  number  of  seals  moving  about  on  the  island,  or  lying  upon 
the  naked  rocks,  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  As  it  waa  now  a 
perfect  calm*  and  the  weather  delightful,  a  number  of  us  re- 
4Uilved  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  island,  and  possess  ourselves 
of  a  few  of  the  skins  of  its  inhabitants,  not  as  warlike  trophies, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  making  caps,  saddle  housings^  or  stuflinff 
them  for  museums.  Our  approach  to  ahore  was  attended  with 
some  difficulty,  on  account  of  the  surf,  whiqb  never  ceases  to 
dash  upon  the  rocks.  The  roaring  of  the  sea  was  emnlaM  by 
tbe  noise  of  the  seals,  of  which  we  now  discovered  aatonishing 
numbers.  The  hoarse  roaring  of  the  males,  and  tbe  bleating  ^ 
the  females  and  younger  aeals,  bore  resemblance  to  tbe  mingled 
concert  of  domestic  cattle,  cows,  calves,  and  the  accompaniment 
of  bleating  sheep.  Besides  thousaqda  upon  the  shofe^  tbers 
were  still  grater  munhers  in  the  water,  some  aa  far  eat  as 
durty  or  forty  i^ards.    They  were  ia  continual  metieBy  their 
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iMdt  ai^etiteg^  and  disappeariogr,  while  they  inceteantljr  kept 
op  a  dreadful  Bohe.  As  soon  as  we  landed,  the  ieals  exerted 
IhemaelTeB  as  fiut  as  they  conld  to  get  into  the  water;  and  con- 
sfdering  that  ihey  bare  nothing  but  a  pair  of  fins  a  little  below 
the  breast,  and  a  long  unwieidv  boay  and  tail  to  dreg  after 
them,  they  msde  rery  considerable  speed.  Some  of  our  sailors 
got  between  them  and  the  water  with  clubs,  which  they  had 
proridedj  and  knocked  down  a  -number,  a  slight  blow  on  the 
end  of  the  nose  being  sufitctent  for  this  purpose.  In  those 
places  where  water  was  standing  in  the  hollows  of  the  rock, 
there  were  great  numbere  of  young^eals  huddled  together,  re- 
sembling young  whelps,  though  much  lar^r.  The  sailors,  who. 
had  been  laying  about  them  with  indiscnminate  fury,  assailed 
these  poor  creatores,  who  seemed  in  a  most  piteous  manner  to 
implore  for  mercy.  Seeiuff  the  harmless  and  inoffensive  nature 
0f  this  race,  we  were  seized  with  compassion,  hastened  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  carnage,  and  resolved  4o  select  only  a  few  of  those 
that  we  thought  suited  to  our  purposes.  The  smell  was  so 
ottenrnwCf  that  we  were  compellea  in  a  short  time  to  return  to 
our  boats. 

These  are  of  the  species  called  the.  urtine  seal.  The  males 
are  called  lions,  from  the  resemblance  of  the  head  and  mane  to 
that  animal,  as  well  as  from  their  hoarse  nofse.  They  are  often 
seen  with  sereral  of  their  fayourite  females  around  them,  bask« 
ing  on  the  rock,  bnt  as  soon  as  discovered,  they  roll  themselves 
into  the  water.  Some  of  their  habits  are  singular.  Each  lion, 
like  a  grand  sultan,  has  forty  or  fifty  females.  They  live  in  dis* 
tinct  families  of  several  hundred.  Each  family  occupies  a  par^ 
ticular  part  of  the  island,  upon  which  none  of  the  others  are 
suflforea  to  encroach ;  bloody  battles  sometimes  ensue  between 
diflenent  families,  which  frequently  involve  the  whole  tribe.  A 
combat  sometimes  takes  place  between  two  males ;  the  one  wfad 
is  vanqubhed.  Is  abandoned  by  all  his  wives,  who  join  the  con- 
queror* The  female  is  delicately  formed,  with  a  long  tapering 
neck,  and  beautiful  silvery  skin,  which  glisten  on  coming  out  of 
the  water.  The  old  ones,  although  very  uoeasy  for  the  safety 
of  their  young,  will  not  venture  out  of  the  water  to  their  assist- 
ance. 1  observed,  in  the  fissures  of  the  rock,  thousands  of  a 
amall  fish  about  a  foot  in  length,  swimming  among  the  young 
seals,  probably  attracted  by  them,  and  fed  upon.  The  skins  of 
this  kind  are  not  of  much  value ;  but  those  of  the  fur  kind  on 
the  island  of  Lobos,  fifty  miles  below,  are  much  esteemed. 
The  island  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  long ;  the  sea,  when  much 
agitated,  dashes  over  it.  We  supposed  there  might  be  about 
twenty  families  on  the  island,  of  two  hundred  each.  A  lion, 
luUedTby  the  eommodore,  measured  ten  feet  six  inches  from  thi 
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no86  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  was  aix  feet  four  inches  in  girth,  and 
probably  weighed  at  least  one  thousand  pounds. 

The  calm  continued  until  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  when 
a  breeze  springing  up,  the  anchor  was  weighed,  and  we  pro* 
ceeded  up  the  river.  It  was  not  long  before  we  discovered  the 
hill  above  the  town,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  place.  We 
next  discovered  the  town  at  a  distance,  and  the  cathedral,  the 
most  conspicuous  object  in  if.  The  frigate  came  to  anchor  in 
four  fathoms  water,  soft  mud,  the  fort  on  the  top  of  the  mount, 
bearing,  by  compass,  north-west ;  the  cathedral  north-east  by 
north,  Point  Brava,  east  by  north,  distant  from  land  a  league 
or  upwards. 

Vfe  could  discern  a  number  of  vessels  lying  in  the  harbour, 
but  chiefly  of  a  small  size,  exceptins^  a  Portuguese  frigate,  an 
Indiamanj  f  which  had  lately  been  released  by  the  govemmeot 
of  Buenos  Ayres)  and  some  light  vessels  of  war.  lire  obsenred 
the  patriot  flag  on  one  or  two  small  sloops.  The  trade  of  this 
place  being  almost  annihilated,  induced  us  to  believe,  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  yeasels  we  saw  belonged  to  the  Portuguese 
invading  force-— the  business  of  war  having  in  this  town  com* 
pletely  taken  place  of  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  commerce. 

JLooking  at  the  town  from  a  distance,  it  seems  to  stand  upon 
a  projecting  point,  or  promontory;  and  a  point  running  out 
from  the  base  of  the  hill  before-mentioned,  forms  with  the  first 
a  spacious  basin,  but  too  shoal  to  be  considered  a  good  harbour; 
and  moreover,  not  affording  con^plete  protection,  from  all  the 
winds  that  sweep  across  this  vast  country  of  plains.  The  town 
is  compactly  built,  exhibits  no  mean  appearance,  and  might 
contain  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  inhabitants  in  the  days  of  its 
prosperityr     I  was  not  a  little  disappointed  jn  finding  such  a 

{dace  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  region  almost  uninhabiteo,  or  at 
east  not  more  populous  than  the  immense  track  which  lies  west 
of  St»  Louis,  on  the  Mississippi.  The  adjacent  country  looks 
naked  and  desolate ;  a  few  horses  and  horned  cattle,  feeding 
on  the  extensive  grassy  plains,  which  stretch  out  in  every  direc- 
tion, are  the  only  objects  to  be  seen.  The  surface  of  the  coun- 
try appeared,  however,  to  be  pleasingly  varied,  but,  with  the  ex- 
cention  of  the  mount  beforormentioned,  no  where  rising  into 
hills.  We  could  discern,  with  our  glasses,  the  vestiges  of  a 
number  of  fine  seats  and  frardens  beyond  the  town,  as  well  as 
along  the  bank  below  it.  The  hedges  of  prickljr  pear,  or  cactus, 
are  plainly  visible,  In  fact,  the  whole  country  around  appears 
to  have  been  laid  waste  by  the  ravages  of  war.  The  shore,  or 
rather  bank  (for  one  is  apt  to  forget  that  this  is  a  river)  is  not 
high  or  steep,  but  rock-bound,  and  the  landing  bad  alppost 
^very  where. 
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Tbe  ii«xt  morniBg  the  commodore  ordered  a  boat  to  be 
maonedy  and  a  lieuteDant  to  proceed  to  the  city,  and  io  com- 
pliaoce  with  the  usual  etiquette,  to  wait  on  the  chief  person  in 
command,  to  state  the  object  of  our  visit,  and  to  req^uest  permis- 
sion to  obtain  such  supplies  as  the  ship  might  require.    Seeing 
Mr.  Bland  about  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity,  I  de- 
termined to  accompany  him.    We  had  to  pass  round  a  lons^ 
rocky  point,  which  makes  out  from  the  tongue  of  land  on  which 
(he  town  is  built.    The  harbour  is  capacious,  but  very  shoal 
around  it;  as  the  bottom  is  extremely  soft,  vessels  are  often 
eight  or  ten  inches  in  the  mud.    On  arriving  at  the  stairs,  or 
quay,  constructed  with  the  dingy  granite,  of  which  all  the  rocks 
we  have  seen  on  this  river  were  composed,  we  found  among  the 
crowd  attracted  by  curiosity,  several  Englishmen,  and  a  person 
of  the.  name  of  White,  who  informed  us  he  was  an  American, 
and  made  a  tender  of  his  services.    Lieutenant  Clack  inquired 
for  the  American  consul,  but  was  informed  that  he  resided  at 
Bueno%  Ayres ;  at  the  same  time  suggested  the  propriety  of  first 
waiting  on  General  Lecor,  the  commanding  officer,  with  whom 
he  professed  to  be  intimately  acquainted.     He  ofiered  his  ser- 
rices  to  conduct  us ;  the  lieutenant  thanked  him,  observing  that 
this  was  his  business  on-shore,  and  that  he  would  accept  his 
pfier. 

We  accordingly  proceeded  to  the  quarters  of  the  Portuguese 
general,  who  occupies  one  of  the  largest  and  best  houses  m  tbe 
city*    We  entered  a  spacious  court  or  varanda,  with  galleries 
ail  around  it,  through  a  guard  of  black  troops,  with  sleek  and 
greasy  looks,  and  dressed  in  showy  uniform.    In  these  coun- 
tries the  blacks  are  preferred  as  guards  and  centinels,  about 
the  persons  of  officers  of  distinction.    After  going  through 
several  apartments,  passing  centinels  and  officers  on  duty,  ex- 
hibiting to  us  all  the  pomp  and  parade  of  the  establishment  of  a 
great  military  chief,  we  entered  an  apartment  where  we  were 
politely  invited  to  sit  down.    We  had  scarcely  time  to  recover 
from  the  reflections  produced  by  this,  to  us,  unusual  scene, 
when  the  general  himself  made  bis  appearance,  with  which  we 
were  much  struck.    He  is  a  remarkably  fine  figure,  tall  and 
erect,  with  a  native  unaffected  dignity  of  manners.    His  age  is 
above  fifty-five,  his  complexion  much  too  fair  for  a  Portuguese; 
indeed,  we  afterwards  learned  that  he  is  of  Flemish  descent. 
The  character  of  this  officer  does  not  contradict  the  favourable 
impression  which  his  appearance  is  calculated  to  make.    Hu 
reputation  is  that  of  a  brave  and  honourable  soldier,  and  a  polite 
and  humane  man*-    From  all  accounts,  however,  he  is  not  ex- 
clusively indebted  for  these  good  qualities  for  his  elevation 
from  a  loyr  rank  in  life.    Mr.  Bland  introduced  himself  through 
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Wbitet  wbo  acted  at  iaterpreter,  and  after  some  coBTeraation.  in 
Ivhich  be  stated  the  motives  of  the  visit,  he  accepted  a  geDcrral 
inTitatioQ  to  dine  the  next  day,  the  gfeiieral  at  the  sane  time  in 
the  most  obUffiog  manner  tenderiar  bis  senrices.  Arrange^ 
menfs  bavinff  been  made  on  the  subject  of  the  salute,  we  Cook 
our  leave.  Sf  r.  White  next  conducted  us  to  an  inn  in  the  great 
square  or  plaza,  fronting  the  Cabildo. 

There  is  something  extremely  pafaifnl  in  the  contemplation  of 
scenes  of  recent  and  rapid  decay.  The  sufferers  in  toe  havoc 
and  desolation  are  brought  near  to  us,  and  we  cannot  but  aym- 

Cthise  in  their  misfortunes.  Aneient  ruins  are  associated  with 
ings,  who»  in  the  course  of  nature  and  time,  would  long -since 
have  passed  away  at  any  rate,  but  we  unavoidably  share  in  the 
miseries  of  our  cotemporaries,  where  we  are  surrounded  by 
their  sad  memorials.  At  every  step  I  found  something  to 
awaken  thepe  reflections.  Traces  of  the  most  rapid  decline  of 
this  lately  flourishing  and  populous  town,  every  where  presented 
themselves.  The  houses,  for  the  greater  part,  were  tumbling 
down  or  unoccupied,  whole  streets  were  uninhabited  OLcepting 
as  barracks  for  the  soldiery.  In  the  more  frequented  streets, 
few  were  seen  but  soldiers,  or  perhaps  a  solitary  female  dressed 
in  black,  stealing  iJong  to  some  coapel  to  count  her  heads. 
There  seemed  to  be  little  or  no  business  doing  any  where,  not 
even  at  tbe*pulperias  or  shops.  The  town,  in  fact,  looked  as  if 
it  had  experienced  the  visitation  of  the  plague.  Daring  the 
latter  part  of  our  walk,  it  being  the  commencement  or  the 
siesta,  (about  one  o'clock)  the  silence  in  the  city  was  in  some 
measure  to  be  attributed  to  this  circumstance.  We  observed  a 
number  of  the  lower  classes  of  people,  lying  across  the  foot- 
ways flat  on  their  backs,  in  the  shady  side  of  the  houses,  with 
their  poncho  or  rug  spread  under  them;  we  were  obliged  to 

EMS  round,  being  unwilling  to  step  over  them,  from  the  same 
nd  of  apprehension  we  should  feel  from  a  fierce  mastiflT  or 
buli-dog.  Happening  to  peep  into  a  meat-shop,  I  observed  a 
kind  of  Indian  Ivingon  his  poncho,  on  the  earl  hern  floor,  in  the 
midst  of  myriads  of  flies,  who  covered  bis  bare  legs,  face,  and 
hands,  without  causing  bim  the  slightest  uneasiness.  These 
people  of  whom  I  have  been  speaking,  appeared  to  have  a  con- 
siderable mixture  of  Indian  race,  judging  from  their  complexion 
and  their  lank  black  hair,  which  is  almost  as  coarse  as  the  mane 
of  a  horse. 

The  to.wn  still  retains  every  proof  of  having  once  been 
flourishing.^  The  streets  are  laid  off  at  right  angles,  and  are 
much  more  spacious  than  those  of  Rio,  as  weH  as  less  filthy, 
although  little  or  no  attention  is  paid  Co  them;  the  buildings  are 
also^  in  general,  erected  ia  moch  better  taste.     The  streets  ars 
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I,  bat  the  footways  tmmm  ani  iadifforeiif.  Monte 
inay  be  coiiflidered»  comparatireWf  a  new  town ;  for  withia  the 
last  century,  Spain  baa,  laid  the  foundation  of  moch  fewer  eolo« 
nies  or  cities,  timn  during  the  former  period  of  her  dominioB  in 
America.  At  the  same  timet  •ndi  citiea  as  have  been  boilt,  are 
much  more  elegant  and  conTenient.  The  nqud  growth  of  this 
place  is  to  be  aseribed  to  the  cireuoMtance  of  its  possessing  a 
much  better  harbour  than  Buenos  Ay  res,  if  the  latter  place  can 
be  said  to  have  any  harbowr  at  all.  The  harbour  of  Monte 
Video  is,  in  fact,  the  only  «ne  on  the  river  which  deserves  the 
name.  This  city  came  to  be  the  emporium  of  what  is  called  the 
Banda  Oriental,  a  vast  tntok  of  country,  lying  between  the  river 
Uruguay  on  the  west,  the  Pdrtngiiese  dominions  on  the  nortb» 
the  ocean  on  the  east,  and  the  river  La  Plata  on  the  south,  and 
containing  about  the  same  number  of  square  mOesas  the  statsa 
of  Mississippi  and  Alabama.  Its  position  on  the  Plata  is  not  un* 
like  that  or  the  countries  just  mentioned,  between  the  Tennessee^  ' 
the  Mississippi,  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  The  principal  exports 
of  this  city  and  province  consisted  of  hides,  salted  meat,  IsiloWt 
&C.  to  a  very  considerable  amount. 

In  July,  1806,  when  Buenos  Ayres  was  taken  by  General 
Beresibrd  and  Sir  Home  Popham,  Monte  Video  was  merely 
blockaded,  -these  officers  having  determined  to  proceed  at  once 
against  the  capital,  under  a  mistaken  idea,  that,  if  once  in  posses* 
sion  of  it,  the  rest  of  the  country  would  willingly  throw  off  the 
Spanish  ]roke,and  acknowledge  obedience  to  the  government  of 
Great  Britain.  But,  in  the  month  of  May,  of  the  year  following. 
General  Acbmuty,  who  conuaanded  the  vab'^ard  of  the  second 
British  expedition  against  this  country,  after  some  resistance^ 
took  possession  of  Monte  Video.  During  this  time,  it  expo* 
rienced  a  momentary  flush  of  prosperity,  from  the  increased 
demand  for  its  produce,  and  the  immense  quantities  of  British 

foods  thrown  in,  and  which  the  owners  were  compelled  to  sacri* 
ce«  This  was  soon  after  succeeded  by  a  series  of  reverses, 
with  little  or  no  intermission  until  the  present  time.  The 
British,  under  Whitlock,  having  been  defeated  at  Buenos  Ayres> 
the  troops  of  that  city  laid  siege  to  Monte  Video,  and  compelled 
the  captors  to  evacuate  it.  In  the  troubles  which  afterwards 
ensuecl,  diese  two  cities  were  soon  found  engaged  in  opposite 
interests.  The  people  of  Buenos  Ayres  having  deposed  the 
Spanish  vicerov  Sobremonte,  on  account  of  his  incapaeityt 
elected  Liniers  in  his  stead ;  but  at  Moote  Video,  the  European 
Spaniards,  who  were  more  numerous  in  proportion,  condbiniujp  - 
with  the  Spanish  naval  officers,  prevailed  over  the  native  Amern 
cao8»  who,  although  the  majority,  were  by  no  Qieans  so  well 
directed.  A  junta  was  formed*  altadhsd  io  the  Spanish  ialeiostB^ 
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determined  to  follow  the  vBtying  temporary  gorernnientft  mt 
SpaiD^  and  therefore,  in  opposition  to  toat  which  had  been  set 
up  by  Buenos  Ayres.  The  year  after,  the  British  had  been 
expelled  from  this  country,  Cisneros  was  sent  out  as  riceroy 
from  Spain,  Liniers  was  superseded,  and  peace  between  the 
two  cities  for  a  short  time  restored*  But  when  this  viceroy  was 
deposed  by  the  people  of  Buenos  Ayres,  in  1810,  the  Spanish 
interest  was  once  more  successful  in  Monte  Video,  after  an  un- 
availine  effort  of  the  Creoles  to  follow  the  example  of  the  capital. 
Open  hostilities  now  ensued.  The  government^  of  Buenos 
Ayres  having  excited  the  people  of  the  Banda  Oriental  to  re- 
volt, laid  siege  to  this  city,  but  which  they  were  compelled  to 
abandon  and  again  resume,  accordingly  as  they  were  successful 
or  otherwise,  in  the  struggle  with  the  Spaniards  in  the  upper 

Srovinces,  until  the  close  ot  the  year  1814,  when  Buenos  Ayres 
nally  succeeded  in  capturing  the  city.  During  all  this  time, 
the  intercourse  between  it  and  the  country  was  almost  entirely 
suspended,  and  its  trade  of  course  declined.  The  effects  of  a 
protracted  siege,  on  its  prosperity,  may  be  easily  imagined. 
The  matter  was  still  worse,  when  Buenos  Ayres  came  to  get 
possession  of  the  city,  as  Artiras,  with  his  followers,  had  pre- 
viously deserted  the  cause,  and  was  in  arms  aninst  his  country- 
men. A  few  months  afterwards,  the  inhabitants  of  Monte 
Video  having  established  a  government,  set  up  a  press,  opened 
colleges  and  schools,  the  town  was  evacuated  by  the  troops  of 
Buenos  Ayr^t  who  had  employment  enough  in  the  upper  pro- 
vinces. The  place  soon  alter  fell  under  the  sway  or  this  bar- 
barian, who  continued  from  that  time  in  open  hostility  to  Buenos 
Ayres,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  intelligent  and  respectable 
part  of  the  community,  which  he  is  enabled  to  disregard,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  having  at  his  command  the  singular  kind  of 
force  composed  of  the  wild  herdsmen,  who  are  so  much  attached 
to  him  as  their  leader*  The  Portuguese,  taking  advantage  of 
the  defection  of  Artigas,  took  possession  of  Monte  Video,  under 
the  pretext  that  their  own  safety  required  it.  They  all^e, 
that  Artigas  had  committed  hostilities  on  the  adjoining  provinces 
of  Brazil,  and  that  the  state  of  anarchy  which  he  had  occasioned, 
held  out  a  dangerous  example  to  the  herdsmen  of  their  pro^ 
vinces,  whose  habits  and  propensities  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
herdsmen  of  the  Banda  Oriental.  The  marching  of  their  divi* 
sions,  amounting  in  the  whole  to. ten  thousand  men,  has  proved 
destructive  to  the  settlements  or  villages  of  the  country;  and 
the  occupation  of  this  city  by  General  Lecor,  with  the  principal 
division,  consisting  of  five  thousand  men,  which  has  since  been 
reinforced,  may  be  considered  as  giving  it  the  finishing  blow. 
Within  eight  years,  the  population  has  been  reduced  at  least 
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iiro-thinb,  maojr  of  the  principal  inb^bitants  have  removed^ 
property  to  an  immense  amount  in  the  delightful  suburbi, 
whiph  contained  a  greater  population  than  the  town*  has  been 
destroyed,  and  the  value  or  what  remains  reduced  to  a  mere 
trifle.^  It  is,  in  fact,  nothing  but  a  garrison,  with  a  few  starved 
inhabitants,  who  are  vexed  and  harassed  by  the  military.  I  am 
told,  that  notwithstanding  this  misery,  there  is  a  theatre  here, 
and  that  the  evenings  are  spent  in  lialls  and  dances,  perhaps 
for  want  of  other  employments ;  the  outward  actions  are  not 
always  the  certain  index  of  the  heart.  When  we  consider  the 
staj^ation  of  business,  the  depreciation  of  property,  and  the 
denciencj  of  supplies,  we  may  easily  couiecture  what  must  be 
the  condition  of  tbe  people.  There  is  little  doubt,  that  had  this 
place  remained  attached  to  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
the  Portuguese  would  not  have  molested  it ;  but  the  revolt  of 
Artigas  and  his  disorganizing  system,  furnished  too  fair  an 
opportunity  for  makina;  themselves  masters  of  a  territory  they 
bad  coveted  for  more  than  a  century  and  an  hal^ 

On  our  return  to  the  hotel,  we  found  Mr.  Graham,  who  bad 
come  on  shore,  and  it  was  agreed  to  remain  all  night.  General 
Carreraproposed  to  us  a  ride  early  the  next  morning,  and  po- 
litely oSerea  to  procure  us  horses;  tbe  proposal  was  firladly 
acceded  to.  Accordingly,  the  next  mornmg,  we  salliea  forth 
at  one  of  the  ffates,  to  taxe  a  view  of  the  country  outside  of  the 
walls,  and  within  the  Portuguese  lines,  which  extend  around 
about  three  miles.  It  would  not  be  considered  safe  to  go 
beyond  them,  lest  we  should  fall  in  with  the  GauchoSf  the  name 
by  which  the  people  of  Artigas  are  designated,  and  who  mi^bt 
lake  a  fancv  to  our  clothes.  The  general  observed,  that  with 
respect  to  nimself,  he  would  have  nothing  to  fear,  as  he  was 
known  to  them ;  but  he  was  not  certain  that  he  could  afford  pro- 
tectipn  to  those  who  were  with  him.  I  do  not  suppose  they 
are  quite  as  ferocious  as  they  are  generally  represented  to  be ; 
but  I  presume  they  are  very  lit^e  better  than  the  Missouri 
Indians.  We  soon  found  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  ruins,  whose 
aspect  was  much  more  melancholy  than  those  ot*  the  chy  itself. 
Nearly  the  whole  extent  which  I  have  mentioned,  was  once 
covered  with  delightful  dwellings,  and  contug^ous  gardens,  in 
the  highest  cultivation ;  it  is  now  a  scene  ofaesolation.  The 
ground  scarcely  exhibits  traces  of  the  spots  where  they  stood, 
or  of  the  gardens,  excepting  here  and  there  fraffments  of  the 
hedges  of  the  prickly  pear,  with  which  they  had  formerly  been 
enclosed.  The  fruit-trees,  and  those  planted  for  ornament,  had 
been  cut  down  for  fiiel,  or  perhaps  through  wantonness.  Over 
tbe  surface  of  this  extensive  and  fertile  plain,  which  a  few 
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years  ago  contained  as  great  a  population  as  the  city  itself, 
there  are,  at  present,  not  more  than  a  dozen  families,  upon  whom 
soldiers  are  billetted,  and  a  few  uninhabited  dilapidated  build- 
ings. This  b  the  result  of  the  unhappy  siefiies  which  have  re- 
duced the  population  of  this  city  ana  suburbs,  from  upward  of 
thirty  thousand  to  little  more  than  seven.  From  this,  some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  havoc  which  has  been  made.  We  foond, 
however,  in  riding  along  the  basin  above  the  town,  a  fine  gpar- 
den,  which  had  escaped  the  common  wreck.  We  alighted, 
and  were  hospitably  received  by  the  owner,  who  led  us  throueb 
his  gprounds,  and  showed  us  his  fruit-trees  and  vegetables,  ^l 
is  from  this  spot  that  Lecor's  table  is  supplied.  The  fruits, 
peaches,  grapes,  figs,  oranges,  apples,  &c.  are  exceeding'ly 
fine.  In  this  enchanting  climate,  (with  the  exception  of  a  few 
of  the  tropical  fruits,)  all  the  fruits  that  are  most  esteemed 
ripen  in  the  open  air,  in  great  perfection.  In  fkct,  I  believe 
that  the  climate  is  surpassed  by  none  in  the  world,  not  even  by 
that  of  Italy  or  the  south  of  France.  It  experiences  neither 
the  sultry  heat  of  summer,  nor  the  chilling  blast  of  winter. 
The  air  so  pure,,that  putrefaction  can  scarcely  be  said  to  take 
place ;  we  observed  the  remains  of  several  dead  animals,  which 
seemed  to  have  dried  up,  instead  of  going  ta  decay.  Flesh 
wounds  are  said  to  heal  with  difficulty,  from  the  same  cause. 

After  leaving  this  place  we  continued  our  ride  in  a  diflTerent 
direction ;  the  air  cool  and  refreshing.  The  ground  gradually 
rises  on  retiring  from  the  town.  I  was  reminded  of  the  magni- 
ficent scite  of  our  capital,  the  city  of  Washington.  But  nothing 
occasioned  so  much  surprise  as  the  amazing  fertility  of  the  soil. 
It  is  a  light,  rich,  black  mould,  superior  even  to  our  best  river 
bottoms;  and  this  is  its  general  character  over  the  whole 
country.  Cotton,  the  sugar-cane,  Indian  corn,  and  grain  of 
every  kind,  would  be  equally  congenial  to  this  soil  and  climate, 
where  pasturage  has  hitherto  been  almost  the  exclusive  em- 
ployment, and  which  renders  it  impossible  for  a  country  to  be 
populous.  This  province  alone  is  capable  of  containing  a  po- 
pulation as  great  as  France,  and  yet  the  number  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, at  no  time,  exceeded  sixty  or  seventy  thousand.  We 
remarked,  as  we  rode  along,  growing  about  on  the  plains  or 
commons,  great  quantities  of  a  species  of  thistle,  which  is  cut 
down,  dried,  and  made  into  faggots,  for  fuel,  in  consequence  of 
the  scarcity  of  wood.  Dried  animals,  horses,  sheep,  &c.  are 
made  use  of  for  the  same  purpose,  particularly  in  burning 
bricks.  It  is  this  which  has  given  rise  to  the  story  of  their 
throwing  animals  alive  into  the  flames,  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing up  their  fires.  Many  of  the  extravagant  stories  related  by 
travellers  have  bad*  no  better  origin,    I  remarked  several  verv 
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beautiful  shade  trees,  scattered  here  and  there  or«r  the  plain*  I 
was  unable  to  account  for  these  having;  escaped  the  general  ra- 
vage, but  was  informed  that  this  tree,wnich  is  called  the  umbufl^ 
so  very  soft  ami  porous,  and  contains  so  much  sap,  or  more  pro- 
perly water,  that  it  will  not  burn  even  after  having  been  long 
cut.  A  gentleman  told  roe  that  on  first  coming  to  this  country, 
he  was  surprised  one  day  at  seeing  a  woman  trying  to  split  up 
the  skull  of  an  ox  for  fuel,  whilea  log  of  wood  was  lyiugalongside 
of  her,  which  she  did  not  seem  to  think  of  applying  to  this  pur- 
pose ;  but  this  log  was  of  the  incombustible  umbu.  Amongst 
the  curious  things  that  attracted  mv  attention,  was  the  remains 
of  an  enclosure  formed  entirely  of  dry  ox-heads,  piled  on  each 
other;  from  which  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  vast  number 
of  cattle  slaughtered  in  this  neighbourhood,  when  the  com- 
merce of  the  city  was  flourishing. 

On  arriving*  at  the  high  ground  near  the  lines,  the  prospect 
was  truly  delightful;  the  city  and  harbour,  the  shipping,  Ae 
frigate  Congress,  with  her  glorious  flag,  distinguishable  at  a 
greater  distance  than  that  of  any  other  nation,  the  mount,  the 
expanse  of  this  vast  river,  at  this  place  at  least  seventy  miles 
wide,  spread  out  below  me ;  from  this  point  the  ground^sloping 
to  the  interior,  presented  an  enchanting  landscape ;  the  surface 
of  the  country. having  like  the  Attakapas  or  Opalousas,  with 
here  and  there  some  rising .  grounds,  and  some  olue  hills  at  a 
great  distance.  Along  a  beautiful ,  winding  stream,  which 
flowed  through  a  valley  before  us,  there  w,ere  more  trees  and 
shrubbery  than  I  had  expected  to  have  seen ;  but  this  terres- 
trial paradise,  was  silent  and  waste— man  had  not  fixed  herd 
his  **  cheerful  abode." 

Wild  animals,  such  as  are  common  to  this  country,  the  deer, 
the  wolf,  the  ostrich,  and  even  the  tiger,  abound  every  where 
in  these  plains.  The  tiger  of  this  country  is  a  powerful  and 
ferocious  animal,  little  inferior  in  strength  to  that  of  Africa* 
It  is  not  many  years  since  three  of  them  swam  across  the  basin 
and  entered  the  town  of  Monte  Video,  to  the  great  terror  of  its 
inhabitants,  several  of  whom  were  killed,  or  mangled,  before 
the  monsters  were  destroyed. 

We  were  told  that  the  interior  of  the  country,  for  hundreds 
of  miles,  possessed  the  same  beauty  of  surface,  and  fertility  of 
soil ;  and,  although  generally  well  supplied  with  fine  streams,  a 
small  proportion  of  it  can  be  said  to  be  hilly  or  mountainous ; 
and  that,  m  general,  there  is  an  abundance  of  wood  along  the 
water-courses.  On  examining  the  map  of  Azara,  it  wilt  ap- 
pear to  be  abundantly  supplied  with  fine  rivers ;  it  is  bounded 
in  its  whole  extent  eight  or  nine  hundred  miles  on  the  east  by 
the  river  Uruguay,  which  may  bear  a  comparison  even  witn 
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the  Rliine  or  Danube  of  Europe.  This  river  has  also  a  num* 
ber  of  important  navigable  triontaries,  the  principal  of  which 
are  the  Ubicoiv,  and  the  Rio  Negro,  together  with  several  other 
fivers  which  discharge  themselves  either  into  the  Atlantic  or 
La  Plata. 

As  we  approached  the  town,  we  met  a  number  of  ooantry 
people,  chiefly  women  and  boys,  with  a  few  men,  who  appMrea 
as  ir  returning  from  market.  I  was  a  little  surprised  at  this,  as 
I  understood  that  all  intercourse  had  beeii  prohibited  by  Arti- 

Em;  but  General  Carrera  informed*ns,  that  tnis  does  not  extend 
yond  the  prohibition  of  the  supply  of  homed  cattle,  and  that 
iiome  of  those  we  saw,  were  in  -all  likelihood  of  the  beslegitt^ 
force,  but  that  such  was  the  situation  of  things,  tt  was  winked 
at.  The  hatred  to  the  Portuguese  pervades  eifery  ^aas  of 
natives,  the  commoner  of  the  plains,  as  well  as  the  tenant  of  the 
huhible  cottage,  and  appears  to  increase  in  the  rising  genera- 
tion. The  present  inhaoitants  can  never  be  good  Portug^uese 
subfects. 

About  noon  we  had  a  visit  from  General  Lecor  and  suite. 
His  ofBcers  g^erally  spoke  good  English,  probably  from  hav- 
ing served  with  them  against  the  French.  This  was  intended 
as  a  visit  of  ceremony.  At  three  o'clock,  we  proceeded  to  bis 
quarters,  according  to  invitation.  Commodore  Sinclair  had  at 
first  declined,  but  afterwards,  on  a  pressing  invitation  being 
sent  by  the  general,  he  was  induced  to  come^  Mr.  Rodney 
declined  coming  on-shore  at  all;  under  all  circumstances,  not 
considering  it  proper  for  him  to  do  so,  until  his  return  from 
Auenos  Ayres.  We  found  a  great  nmnber  of  persons  assembled, 
all  of  them  Portuguese  officers  of  the  land  and  naval  service, 
excepting  a  gentleman  in  a  citizen's  dress,  who,  we  were  in- 
formed, was  an  agent  from  Buenos  Ayres,  on  some  special 
business ;  he  was  a  keen,  intelligfent  looking  man,  and  his  plain 
suit  of  black  formed  a  sin&iilar  contrast  with  the  splendid  nni« 
forms,  and  crosses,  and  medals  of  the  Portuguese  officers.  The 
entertainment  was  the  most  sumptuous.    It  was,  indeed,  a  ban- 

S|uet,  composed  of  every  thing  in  the  way  of  fish,  flesh,  and 
owl,  that  can  well  be  imagined,  and  was  succored  by  all  the 
variety  of  fruits  which  this  market  and  that  of  Buenos  Ayres 
could  afford.  Onr  ears  were  at  the  same  time  regaled  with  the 
feiweetest  music  from  the  fifeneral's  band.  Several  of  <hese 
officers,  particularly  the  generars  aids,  were  remarkably  hand- 
some men ;  I  happened  to  be  seated  near  one  of  them,  and  had 
'ti  ffood  deal  of  conversation  with  him.  He  expressed  a  high 
kdmh-ation  of  our  political  institutions,  and  national  character, 
part  of  whicli  I  of  course  considered  only  coroplhnentarv.  Tie 
spoke  of  the  patriots  at  Buenos  Ayres,  as  a  factitasMt,  meapa- 
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ble  of  establishing  nlfy  sober  government;  tbeir  leaders  afl 
corrapt,  tend  desirous  only  of  acquiring  some  little  setf-import- 
ance ;  the  people  ignorant,  ana  at  the  mercy  of  ambitions  de« 
mago^es :  he  contrasted  their  character  with  the  rirtnes  and 
intelligence  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  He  spoke  of 
Artigasy  as  an  atrocious  savage,  and  stated  a  recent  instance  of 
crmel  treatment  to  his  prisoners;  that  his  people  were,  like  all 
other  savages,  entirely  insensible  to  the  feelings  of  humanity. 
He  spoke  in  a  manner  not  very  compKmentary  to  the  English, 
and  held  out  the  idea,  that  some  useless  attempts  had  lately 
been  made  on  their  part,  to  induce  the  king  of  Portugal  to 
return  to  Lisbon. 

Thd  Buenos  Ayrean  agent,  in  the  course  of  the  entertain- 
ment, sought  a  conversation  with  me,  and  pronounced  a  hasty, 
but  fervio^  eulogy  on  his  government,  and  then  on  the  charac- 
ter of  his  count^men.  His  eagerness  to  communicate  hii 
thoughts,  seemed  to  arise  from  apprehensions  that  unfavour- 
able impressions  would  be  made  on  our  minds.  He  spoke  of 
Greneral  Carrera,  at  the  same  time  requesting  to  be  torgiveii 
for  the  liberty  he  was  taking,  and  observed  fliat  he  hau  per*, 
ceired  him  very  intimate  with  us,  and  had  understood  be  was 
highly  esteemed  iu  the  United  £totes,  but  he  hoped  we  would 
not  permit  our  minds  to  be  swayed  by  his  statem^ts,  as  he 
entertained  a  deadly  enmity  to  the  government  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  even  to  the  people  of  that  place ;  that  he  was  ac- 
tuated by  disappointed  ambition,  and,  for  the  sake  of  revenge, 
would  go  any  leogtb.  «<  If  he  be  the  real  patriot,''  said  he, 
''why  does  he  live  under  the  protection  of  this  government f 
Can  ne  not  go  to  the  United  States,  or  any  where  else  f  No. 
he  is  waiting  his  opportunity  until  the  liberties  of  Chili  shall 
be  won  from  Spain,  througn  the  aid  of  our  arms,  in  order  to 
kindle  up  the  same  civil  broils  and  ficctions,  by  which  th^t 
country  has  been  once  lost  already.  In  the  meantime,  he  loses 
no  opportunitj^  of  harassing  us,  as  far  as  lies  in  his  power.  We 
attribute  to  him  much  of  the  abuse  that  has  appeared  aminst 
our  leading  men  in  your  newspapers,  and  which  has  occasioned 
deep  regret  to  the  people  of  Buenos  Ayres.  The  idea  has 
been  hem  out,  that  the  Chilians  were  conquered  by  their  bre- 
thren of  Buenos  Ayres,  an  idea  the  most  absurd  that  can  be 
imagined ;  but  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  hold  out  this  pre- 
tencej  ibr  if  his  country  accepts  our  assistance,  what  right  has 
he  to  object  f  <*  No,"  said  he,  <<  his  anger  has  no  other  foun- 
dation than  disappointed  Ambition.  But,''  said  he,  <'you  will 
judge  for  yourselves.  Does  his  country  require  his  services  f 
Can  any  one  deny  the  fact,  that  she  has  done  better  without 
biin  Aan  with  him  ?    Let  him,  at  least,  remain  quiet  as  a  pri- 
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rate  citizeD,  UDtil  the  liberties  of  his  cfuntry  are  settled  on  a 
solid  basisy  and  not  be  continually  engag^ed  as  he  is,  in  tryioe 
to  bring  us  into  disrepute  with  our  friends  abroad.**  My  busi- 
ness was  that  of  a  listener — I  could  only  answer,  that  I  thought 
his  observations  worthy  of  being  attended  to. 

During  our  short  stay  at  Monte  Video,  I  became  acqjuainted 
with  several  English  gentlemen,  from  whom  I  collected  a^ood 
deal  of  information  respecting  the  state  of  the  country.  With 
a  young  Irish  merchant,  who  possessed  all  that  generosity  of 
heart,  and  genuine  hospitality  which  characterizes  his  country- 
men, I  was  highly  pleased.  I  could  not  divest  my  mind  of 
the  idea  that  he  was  a  countryman  of  my  own,  although  he  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  never  been  in  the  United  States.  I  was 
not  aware  of  our  entertaining  this  feeling  towards  the  Irish 
when  abroad,  but  it  no  doubt  arises  from  the  circumstance  of 
our  considering  them  as  a  distinct  people  from  the  English,  and 
oppressed  by  tnem,  as  well  as  from  a  consciousness  that  the 
hearts  of  Irishmen  have  generally  been  with  us  in  our  times  of 
trial.  Their  accounts  were,  in  most  respects,  very  much  at  va- 
riance with  some  that  I  had  heard  from  General  Carrera,  and 
his  friend  White ;  and  knowing  that  so  niuch  depends  upon 
the  situations,  motives,  and  interests  of  men,  I  thought  well  to 
give  them  due  weight  and  consideration,  as  they  were  not  so 
obviously  disqualified  from  giving  unbiassed  testimony,  as  the 
two  persons  just  mentioned.  It  would  certainly  be  improper, 
on  tuese  occasions,  to  adopt  those  rules  of  evidence  estab- 
lished by  the  experience  of  judicial  tribunals,  but  they  are  not 
entirely  to  be  aespiscd.  Having,  from  earliest  infancy,  in 
a  life  replete  with  incident,  been  often  cast  among  strangers, 
the  habit  of  circumspection  has  grown  upon  me.  To  distrust, 
or  doubt,  is  one  thing,  to  decide,  after  mature  and  cautions  ex- 
amination, is  another. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Pasioge  from  Monte  Video  to  Buenos  Ayres — DeBcripHom  cf 
Buenos  Jlyres — Interview  with  the  Supreme  Director. 

Considerable  difficulties  were  experienced  in  procuring  a 
vessel  at  Monte  Video,  to  carry  the  mission  to  its  place  of  des- 
tination* Several  small  vessels  were  examined,  and  found  un- 
snited  to  the  purpose;  the  idea  of  chartering  one  at  this  place 
was  therefore  given  up,  and  it  was  perceived  too  late,  tbat  an 
error  had  been  committed,  in  not  stopping  for  this  pnrpose  at 
St  Catherine's.   Some  trade  is  carried  om  with  Buenos  Ayresy 
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but  of  very  little  momeDt ;  two  or  three  Binall  sloops  suffice 
for  .the  purpose.  Both  American  and  English  ships,  coming 
to  this  river,  at  present,  are  exposed  to  nerions  inconvenience 
from  the  desertion  of  their  crews  to  join  the  privateers,  which 
is  as  injurious  to  commerce,  as  it  is  demoralizing  to  the  sea- 
men. We  were  fortunate  in  meeting  a  young  man  who  was 
going  up  in  a  small  brig  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and  who  cheerfully 
consented  to  take  us  as  passenfi^ers,  otherwise,  it  is  probable, 
we  should  have  been  detained  here  for  some  time. 

On  the  evenins'  of  the  26th  of  February,  we  got  all  our 
baggage  on-boara,  and  embarked.  Our  Argo  would  have 
causecT  uneasiness  even  to  Charon  and  his  ghosts ;  she  waa 
certainly  much  better  suited  for  crossing  the  river  Styx  than 
the  river  La  Plata.  She  was  an  hermaphrodite  brig,  called 
the  Malacabadoy  or  unfinished  ;  the  hana  of  time,  however, 
had  nearly  completed  what  had  been  left  undone  by  the  ship- 
builder. The  deck  had  not  been  swabbed  for  a  year.  There 
bad  been  putrid  grain  in  the  hold,  which  had  bred  insects  and 
vermin,  and  sent  forth  a  most  disagreeable  effluvia ;  the  cabin, 
which  ^as  very  small,  contained  several  women,  who  were  ffo- 
injp  to  Buenos  Ayres.  The  sails  and  rigging  corresponded 
with  the  rest;  by  way  of  ballast,  she  had  several  puncheons 
of  water  in  her  hold,  which  kept  a  constant  dashing  and 
splashing,  to  our  great  annoyance.  Thus  crowded  together 
on  deck,  with  scarcely  room  to  turn  round  in  this  crazy  vessel, 
no  one  would  have  suspected  that  the  Malacahada  carried  a 
mission  from  the  ereat  republic  of  the  north,  to  the  rising  re- 
public of  the  south. 

There  were  several  passengers  on-board,  besides  ourselves, 
inhabitants  of  Buenos  Ayres.  As  we  expected  not  to  remain 
out  more  than  one  night,  we  made  up  our  minds  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  our  miserable  accommodations.  We  wrapped  ourselves 
in  our  great  coats,  for  the  evening  was  extremely  cool,  and 
slept  as  well  as  we  could.  Next  morning  we  came  in  sight  of 
the  southern  shore,  at  the  distance  of  some  miles ;  it  appeared 
to  be  a  mere  line  along  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  some  so- 
litary trees  at  a  distance,  looked  as  if  they  gr%w  in  this  ele- 
ment. Towards  the  middle  of  the  day,  we  suffered  consider-* 
ably  from  the  heat,  being  without  any  shelter. 

During  the  evening  i  had  an  opportunity,  for  the  first  time, 
of  seeing  and  tasting  the  herb  of  jParaguay,  or  matter  as  pre- 
pared by  these  people.  It  is  called  matte^  from  the  name  of 
the  vessel ;  usually  a  small  gourd,  by  the  poorer  sort,  or  silver, 
and  even  wood  (nearly  of  the  same  shape)  cased  with  copper 
for  the  rich.  About  a  handful  of  the  bruised  leaves  of  the 
yerba^  intermingled  with  small  twigs,  for  it  is  not  prepared 
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with  the  cleanliness  and  care  of  the  East  India  lea,  is  put  into 
three  half-gills  of  warm  water;  the  Hiatte»  itself,  holding  about 
a  pint.  As  it  is  used«  the  water  is  occasionally  renewed,  and 
im  taking  it»they  use  a  tube  a  few  inches  in  length,  with  a  per- 
forated bulb  at  the  end,  as  a  strainer.  Sugar  is  sonaetimes 
added  to  it.  The  taste  is  an  agreeable  bitter,  and  bears  some 
resemblance  to  the  Chinese  tea.  It  does  not  form  a  part  of 
a  social  meal,  nor  is  any  thin^  eaten  with  it ;  it  is  taken  just 
as  inclination  prompts,  af  all  tunes  of  the  day,  though  more 
generally  in  the  morning  and  evening,  or  after  having  under- 
gone some  bodily  fatigue.  The  decoction  possesses,  according 
to  them,  exhilirating  and  restorative  qualities.  As  there  were 
i)ot  mattes  enough  tor  each,  I  saw  them,  without  repugnance, 
using  the  same  after  each  other;  but  I  afterwards  observed, 
that  this  was  not  the  case  in  the  more  refined  portions  of  so- 
ciety. The  quantities  of  this  herb  consumed  in  the  viceroyalty 
of  La  Plata,  and  exported  to  Chili  and  Peru,  was,  at  one  time, 
very  great ;  but  the  interruption  of  their  trade,  occasioned  by 
/  the  revolution,  and  the  restrictive  system  adopted  hy^  the  go- 
vernment of  Paraguay,  has  occasioned  it  to  diminish,  its 
use  is  said  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Indians,  with 
whom  it  had  been  known  time  iramemoriaL  It  is  a  large 
shrub,  which  grows  wild  throughout  Paraguay,  and  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Parana.  Azara  gives  a  description  of  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  prepared  for  exportation.  It  is  stated  never  to 
have  been  cultivated,  and  has  net  been  accurately  described 
l^y  botanists. 

About  day-break  we  found  ourselves  in  the  outer  roads, 
about  six  mues  from  shore,  where  vessels  of  a  larger  size  are 
obliged  to  moor,  as  the  water  is  too  shoal  for  tliera  to  approach 
nearer.  A  light  fog  rising  soon  after, prevented  us  from  naving 
a  clear  view  of  the  city  until  after  we  had  cast  anchor  among 
the  siaaller  vessels,  about  half-a-mile  fromjland.  Phoebus,  at 
last,  lifted  the  curtain,  and  our  impatient  eyes  beheld  the  ce* 
lebrated  seat  of  liberty  and  independence  qf  the  south.  How 
different  the  thoughts  which  rushed  across  my  mind  from 
those  which  suggested  themselves  on  my  approach  to  Rio  Ja- 
neiro !  There  is  no  king  here, — no  hereditary  nobility, — the 
power  qf  the  state  is  acknowledged  to  be  in  the  peofle^  and  in 
no  other.  If  this  be  their  guidinff  star,  it  must,  in  the  end, 
bring  them  safely  through,  providea  this  be  their  motto.  I  care 
aot  for  the  present  defects  in  the  state  of  society,  or  the  errors 
^f  government;  the  cause  is  a  glorious  one,  and  heaven  will 
smile  upon  it.  The  public  functionaries  have  been  made,  and 
can  be  unmade  bv  them :  of  how  many  countries  of  the  world 
can  this  be  said  I    I  own  myself  one  of  those  who  prefer  the 
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whirl trindft  of  democrftcy,  to  tlie  gtagnant  pool  of  detpotifm. 
Never  shall  I  anin  behbld  a  scene  more  tiibliaie;  a  peopkf 
not  only  strng-gTin^  against  oppressive  poiref,  hot  against  the 
errors  and  prejudices  of  centuries,  and  for  the  happiness  ti 
myriads  yet  unborn  ;  a  people  who  have  followed  our  exam* 
pie,  who  admire  our  institutions)  and  who  may  settle  down  in 
rational  and  free  government;  for  I  view  even  the patsHUiijf 
vf  such  a  ctnuummatfon  a$  something  gretU.  Yes,  theya^ 
oestined  to  break  the  chains  of  slavery,  ignorance,  and  saper^ 
stitton  in  the  south,  as  we  have  in  the  north. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  give  the  reader  a  rude  sketch  of  the 
eity,^  as  it  appeared  to  us,  a  task  much  easier  than  to  convey 
the  moral  impressions  left  on  the  mind.  It  stretches  alon^  k 
high  bank  about  two  miles ;  its  domes  and  steeples,  and  heavy 
masses  of  building,  (|ive  it  an  imposing,  but  somewhat  eloomr 
aspect.  Immense  piles  of  dingpy,  brown-coloured  brick, r  with 
little  variety,  heavy  and  dull,  shewed  that  it  did  not  take  its 
rise  under  the  patronage  of  liberty.  Compared  to  Philadel- 
phia, or  New  York,  it  is  a  vast  mass  of  bricks,  piled  up  with«> 
out  taste,  elegance,  or  variety.  The  houses,  in  some  piaces^ 
appear  to  ascend  in  stages ;  one  story  rising  from  tii«  oottoat 
of  the  bank,  the  second  story  leaving  part  of  it  as  a  terrace, 
and,  in  like  manner,  where  the  building  rose  to  three  stories,  m 
second  terrace  was  left,  besides  the  roof  of  the  house,  which  is 
invariably  flat.  The  whole  has  the  appearance  of  a  vast  forti- 
fication. The  streets,  at  regular  intervals,  open  at  right  angles 
with  the  rivetf  and  their  ascent  is  steep.  Between  the  bank 
and  the  water's  edspe  there  is  a  space  of  considerable  wtdtbi 
rarely  covered  by  the  tides  $  a  number  of  people  were  seen 
here  presenting  some  appearance  of  the  bustle  of  trade,  while 
the  border  of  the  river,  for  more  than  a  mile,  was  occupied  by 
WB8her%vomen,  and  the  green  sward,  covered  with  clothes, 
ffpread  ouf  in  the  sun.  Between  the  s*>%ai*d  and  the  bank,  the 
earth  is  bare,  but  some  poplar  tree.s  are  planted  with  seats  un- 
derneath, and  this  appears  to  be  a  kind  of  mall,  or  promenade. 
There  projects  out  into  the  water,  a  Ioh^  narrow  mer,  or  wharf, 
composed  of  a  mass  of  stone  and  earth,  and  which  is  said  to 
have  cost  the  king  of  Spain  half  a  million  of  dollars,  the  stone 
used  in  its  construction  having  been  brought  from  the  island  of 
Martin  Garcia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Uruguay;  excepting  at 
high  tides,  it  by  no  means  answers  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  intended.  To  the  left  of  this,  looking  towards  the  city,  at 
the  distance  of  a  few  hundred  yards,  stands  the  fort,  or  castle, 
its  walls  extending  down  to  the  water's  edge,  and  mounted 
with  cannon.  But,  as  it  is  not  likely  that  an  enemy  wouM  at* 
ietnut  a  landing  in  front  of  ths  dty«  and  as  no  sapping  tn 
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approach  within  gati-shoti  it  can  be  of  little  importance  in  a 
military  point  of  Tiew ;  it  is,  in  fact,  without  a  garrison,  and 
the  buildings  within  have  been  occupied  for  public  offices,  and 
the  residence  of  the  viceroys  under  tbe  old  regime,  and  of  the 
directors  since  the  revolution ;  while  the  canon  are  used  only 
in  firing  salutes.  Centinels,  however,  are  seen  pacing  the 
walls,  and  the  blue  and  white  flag  waving  over  tueir  heads* 
About  a  mile  below  this,  the  high  bank  suddenly  tends  inward, 
leaving  a  vast  level  plain,  which  seems  to  be  partly  in  cultiva- 
tion, and  partly  in  pasture  grounds,  inclosed  in  the  manner  of 
tbe  country,  and  through  which  a  stream  as  large  as  the  Chris- 
tiana, at  Wilmington,  enters  the  river,  aflfording  a  good  har- 
bour for  the  smaller  craft,  as  also  at  its  mouth,  where  there  is  a 
kind  of  circular  basin*  In  looking  up  the  river  to  our  right, 
the  city  terminates  in  detached  seats  and  gardens. 

Our  boat  having  been  prepared,  I  embarked  with  Lieuten- 
ant Clack,  Mr.  Sreeze,  the  purser.  Dr.  Baldwin,  and  the 
owner  of  the  Malacabada.  it  was  necessary  to  make  some 
arrangements  at  the  custom-house  with  respect  to  our  baggage, 
to  prevent  unpleasant  detention :  Mr.  Rodney  and  Commo- 
dore Sinclair  declined  going  on-shore.  As  it  was  low-water, 
it  was  so  shallow,  that  our  boat,  though  small,  could  not  ap- 
proach, we  were  therefore  compelled  to  get  into  a  cart,  ac<K>rd- 
mg  to  custom,  and  to  be  thus  ferried  to  shore,  at  least  a  hun- 
dred yards.  These  carts,  would  appear  in  our  country  of  a 
most  awkward  and  clumsv  structure.  They  are  drawn  by  two 
horses;  the  wheels  are  of  an  enormous  size,  and  the  quantity 
of  wood  employed  in  the  structure  of  the  vehicle,  one  might 
suppose,  would  be  a  load  of  itself*  I  am  told  that,  within  a 
few  years  past,  an  English  carriage,  or  waggon-maker,  has 
established  himself  in  tne  city,  and  has  alreacfy  made  a  fortune 
by  constructing  carts  and  waggons  on  a  more  modern  plan ; 
that  his  price,  at  first,  for  a  common  two^hoise  waggon,  was 
600  dollars,  but  since  they  have  become  in  more  general  use, 
it  has  fallen  one  half;  but  it  will  be  a  considerable  time  before 
the  present  clumsy,  and  inconvenient  machines,  will  be  super- 
seded. It  will  happen  here,  as  in  every  thing  else,  that  the 
progress  of  improvement  will  be  slow. 

On  our  landing  we  found  very  few  persons  on  the  wharf, 
attracted,  as  might  have  been  expectedf  by  curiosity.  The 
fact  is,  we  had  taken  them  by  surprise ;  and,  as  I  afterwards 
learned,  it  was  a  source  of  some  chagrin,  that  they  had  not  had 
an  opportunity  of  making  some  display  on  the  occasion.  It  was 
natural  to'expect,  that  personages  to  whom  the  people  attached 
so  much  importance,  should  make  their  appearance  with  some- 
thing more  of  parade*    Put  I  hope  this  disappointment  w^ 
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more  than  compensated^  by  gWiug  them  a  practical  example 
of  the  simplicity  and  humility  of  true  republicankro,  which 
places  little  or  no  importance  in  that  outward  show  or  cere- 
mony, which  is  more  properly  a  cloak  for  emptiness  and  con-> 
ceil,  than  any  part  of  native  worth  and  dignity. 

Our  friend  was  taken  by  the  hand  by  a  young  officer,  in  a 
neat  uniform,  and  his  manner  gave  me  a  very  favourable  idea 
of  the  relation  in  this  place  between  the  citizen  and  the  sol- 
dier. Tliese  two  young  men  were  probably  educated  together, 
and  were  playmates  in  the  same  town ;  they  had  only  em« 
braced  different  occupations,  one  entering  the  counting- 
house,  and  the  other  the  army,  but  without  placing  themselves 
in  different  ranks  or  orders  of  society.  There  was  something 
of  militia  in  the  manner  of  the  officer,  which  I  cannot  describet 
which  strongly  associated  itself  with  recollections  of  my  own 
country,  ana  vei^  different  from  what  I  had  witnessed  in  Bra- 
zil, wbere  the  military  constitute  an  order  as  distinct  as  if  of  a 
different  race  of  men.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  making  the 
arrangements  before-mentioned.  While  the  boat  returned  to 
the  vessel,  I  went  in  company  with  the  gentleman  before-men- 
tioned, in  quest  of  lodgings.  There  are  several  tolerable  pub- 
lic-houses, chiefly  kept  By  foreigners.  We  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining comfortable  quarters,  at  about  the  same  price  as  in  the 
cities  of  the  United  States. 

I  had  no  sooner  been  comfortably  settled  in  my  lodgings, 
than  I  felt  impatient  to  take  a  stroll  through  the  town.  The 
streets  are  straight  and  regular,  like  those  of  Monte  Video ;  a 
few  of  them  are  paved,  but  hollow  in  the  middle.  The  houses 
are  pretty  generally  two  stories  high,  with  flat  roofs,  and,  for 
the  most  part,  plastered  on  the  outside ;  which,  without  doubt, 
at  first,  improved  their  appearance,  but,  by  time  and  neglect, 
they  have  become  somewnat  shabby.  There  are  no  elegant 
rows  of  buildings  as  in  Philadelphia,  or  New  York,  but  many 
are  spacious,  and  all  take  up  much  more  ground  than  with  us. 
The  reason  of  this  is,  that  they  have  large  open  courts,  or  va- 
randas,  both  in  front  and  rear,  which  are  called  patios.  These 
patios  are  not  like  our  yards,  enclosed  by  a  wall  or  railing ; 
their  dwellings,  for  the  most  part,  properly  compose  three  con- 
nected buildings,  forming  as  many  siaes  of  a  square ;  the  wall 
of  the  adjoining  house  making  up  the  fourth.  In  the  centre 
of  the  front  buuding  there  is  a  gate-way,  and  the  rooms  on 
either  hand,  as  we  enter,  are,  in  general,  occupied  as  places  of 
business,  or  merchants'  counting  rooms ;  the  rear  building  is 
nsually  the  dining-room,  while  that  on  the  left,  or  the  right, 
(as  it  may  happen,)  is  the  sitting-room,  or  parlour.     The 
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fHilio  k  uraatly  paved  with  brick,  and  «oiiieliaie9  witb  marblea. 
wd  it  a  cool  and  delightful  place. 

Grape-vines  are  planted  round  th^  walk,  and,  at  this  season,* 
are  loaded  with  their  fruit.    The  houses  Imve  as  little  wood  aa 

fossible  about  them ;  both  the  first  and  second  floor  having 
rick  pavements ;  fires-engines  are,  therefore,  unknown,  l€»ge- 
Uier  with  that  uneasiness  from  this  anffry  element,  when  once 
nmster,  so  much  felt  in  our  cities.  There  are  no  chimDiea, 
but  thoso  of  kitchens.  At  sll  the  windows  there  is  a  light, 
iron  gprating,  which  projects  about  one  foot;  probably  a  rem- 
nant of  Spanish  jealousv.  The  compactness  of  the  town,  the 
iatness  of  the  roof^,  the  incombustibility  of  the  houses,  the 
open  court-yards,  which  resemble  the  area  of  fort9,  and  the 
iron  gratings,  compose  a  complete  fortification,  and  I  do  not 
know  a  worse  situation  in  which  an  enemy  could  be,  than  in 
one  of  those  streets.  It  is  not  surprising  that  a  city  so  well 
ibrtified,  should  have  so  eflfectuallv  resist^  the  army  of  twelve 
Ihousand  men,  under  General  Whitlock.  The  only  mode  by 
which  it  could  be  assailed^  would  be  by  first  obtaining  a  com- 
plete command  of  the  country  around  it,  and  of  the  river  in 
front.  This  would  require  a  greater  effort  than  Spain  can 
make»  even  if  she  were  to  abandon  all  her  other  colonies,  and 
unite,  for  the  special  purpose,  all  the  forces  she  is  able  to  spare 
out  of  her  Spanish  dominions. 

But  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  cleanlinesss  of  the  streets ; 
in  ene  c^  the  front  streets,,  where  there  was  no  pavement,  I  ob« 
served  several  deep  mud  boles ;  into  these,  dead  cats  and  dogs 
•re  sometimes  thrown,  from  too  much  indolence  to  carry  them 
eot  of  the  way.  The  side-walks  are  very  narrow,  and  in  bad 
repair ;  this  is  better  than  at  Rio  Janeiro,  where  there  are  none 
at  all.  I  observed,  however,  as  I  went  along,  a  number  of 
convicts,  as  I  took  them  to  be,  engaged  in  mending  th^  bad 
places  already  mentioned.  In  these  particulars  I  was  very 
much  reminded  of  New  Orleans;  in  fact,  in  many  other  points, 
I  observed  a  striking  resemblance  between  the  two  cities.  I 
nan  sajr  but  little  for  the  pc^ice,  when  compared  to  our  towns ; 
but  this  place  manifests  a  still  grreater  superiority  over  Rio 
Janeiro ;  and  many  imjportant  improvements,  that  have  been 
introdttced,  within  a  few  years  past,  were  pointed  out  to  nw. 
It  would  be  well,  however,  to  bestow  some  trouble  in  deaniniF 
those,  streets  that  are  paved,  and  in  pa^mng  the  rest ;  as  wcji 
aa  in  freeing  the  fronts  of  their  bouses  from  the  quantity  of 
dust  colloGted,  wherever  it  can  find  a  resting«plaee» 

But  it  is  lime  to  speak  ef  the  inhabitants  of  the  elhr,  and  af 
tbe. people  whe  fiwqnant  it.     And  hcN?e,  whether  iilasion  or 
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realily,  I  bad  noi  walked  far  before  I  felt  mjaelf  in  a  land  ^ 
(reedoni.  There  waa  an  independeiice,  an  ing««iKM»iaeaa  in 
the  carriage^  and  an  expreaakHi  in  the  ^imtenancea  of  those  I 
met}  vhicn  reminded  me  of  mj  own  country ;  an  air  of  free* 
dom  breathed  about  them,  wbacb  I  shall  not  attempt  to  deaeribe^ 
I  felt  the  force  of  that  beautiful  thought  of  Moorc^  in  but 
Lalla  Rookb :-« 


who  wink  heart  and  eye* 


Could  walk  wbeie  liberty  hat  beeQ»  nor  fee 
The  shining  foot-prinUi  of  her  ddty ; 
Nor  feel  those  god-like  breathings  in  the  air. 
Which  mately  told  her  spirit  had  been  there  t* 

I  saw  nothing  but  the  plainness  and  simplicity  of  repnbli-* 
canism ;  in  the  streets,  there  were  none  but  plain  citizensi  and 
citizen  soldiers ;  some  of  the  latter,  perhaps,  shewing  a  little 
of  the  coxcomb,  and  others  exhibiting  ratber  a  mUUia  a/ipear* 
ancBf  not  the  less  agreeable  to  me  on  that  account.  In  feet,  I 
could  almost  hare  fancied  myself  in  one  of  our  own  townt) 
judging  by  the  dress  and  appearance  of  the  people  whom  I 
met.  Pfotping  can  be  more  different  than  the  population  of 
this  place,  from  that  of  Rio.  I  saw  no  oho  bearing  the  insi^« 
nia  of  nobility,  except  an  old  crazy  man,  followed  b^  a  train 
of  roguish  boys.  Tnere  were  no  palanquins,  or  ratthng  equi- 
pages ;  in  these  matters,  there  was  much  less  luxury  and 
splendour  than  with  us.  The  females,  instead  of  being  im*« 
mured  by  jealousy,  are  permitted  to  walk  abroad  and  breathd 
the  cominon  air.  The  supreme  director  has  no  grooms,  geiH 
tiemen  of  the  bed*ehamber,  nor  any  of  the  train  which  apper* 
tains  to  royalty ;  nor  has  his  wife  any  maids  of  honour ;  bis 
household  is  more  plain  than  that  of  most  of  the  private  geHn 
tiemen  of  fortune  in  our  own  country ;  it  is  true,  when  he 
rides  out  to  his  country-seat,  thirty  miles  off,  be  id  accomp»« 
nied  by  half-a*dozen  norsemen,  perhaps  a  necessary  precau*^ 
tion,  considering  the  times,  and  which  may  be  dispensed  with 
on  the  return  of  peace ;  or,  perhaps,  a  remnant  of  anti-repub- 
lican  barbarity,  which  will  be  purged  away  by  the  sun  of  a 
more  enlightened  age ;  indeed,  I  am  informed,  that  the  pre- 
sent director  liires  in  a  style  of  much  greater  simplicity  than 
any  of  his  predecesaors. 

If  I  were  to  atop  here,  howeyer,  I  should  not  give  a  faithful 

E'cture  of  the  i^earance  to  a  stranger,  of  the  popnlatioo  of 
uenos  Ayres ;  the  mixture  of  negroes  and  mulattees,  is  by 
no  means  remarkable*  not  as  great,  perhaps,  as  itt  Baltimore^ 
and  the  nroportion  of  tbomilitarvraneb  as  we  might  bam  seen 
in  one  of  our  towns,  during  the  fast  war,  with  the  exeeptietn  of 
tbe  black  troops,  wUdi,  in  thilf^ity,  consiitule  a  principal  part 
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of  the  regular  force.  But  there  are  other  figures  which  enter 
into  the  picture,  and  gfive  a  different  cast  to  the  whole  from 
any  thing  I  have  seen.  The  modem  European  and  North 
American  civilization,  and  I  will  add  South  American,  which 
differs  but  little  from  the  others,  was  set  off  by  a  strange  mix- 
ture of  antiauity  and  aboriginal  rudeness.  Buenos  Ayres  raay 
Tery  justly  oe  compared  to  the  bust  of  a  very  beautifal  female, 
placed  upon  a  pedestal  of  rude  unshapen  stone.  Great  num- 
Ders  of  gauchos,  and  other  country  people,  are  seen  in  the 
streets,  and  always  on  horseback ;  and,  as  there  prevails  a  uni- 
versal passion  for  riding',  the  number  of  horses  is  very  great. 
The  European  mode  of  caparisoning  is  occasionally  seen,  but 
most  usually,  the  bridle  and  saddle  would  be  regarded  as  cu- 
riosities by  us.  The  stirrups  of  the  gouchos  are  so  small,  as 
to  admit  little  more  than  the  biff  toe  of  the  rider,  who  makes  a 
ver^  grotesque  figure  with  his  long  flowing  poncho.  This  is 
a  kmd  of  striped  cotton,  or  woollen  rug,  of  the  manufacture  of 
the  country,  fine  or  coarse,  according  to  the  purse  of  the 
wearer,  with  nothing  but  .a  slit  in  the  middle,  through 
which  the  head  is  thrust  and  hangs  down  perfectly  loose,  re^ 
sembling  somewhat  a  waggdner^s  frock.  In  rain,  it  answers 
the  purposes  of  a  big  coat,  and  in  hot  weather,  is  placed  on  the 
saddle.  It  is  also  used  for  sleeping  on,  as  the  Indians  use 
their  blanket.  It  is  possible,  after  aU,  that  this  singularity  of 
dress  may  not  make  any  great  difference  in  the  man.  There 
is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  complexion  or  features,  excepting 
where  there  happens  to  be  a  little  dash  of  the  Indian.  There 
is  more  of  indolence,  and  vacancy^  (if  I  may  use  the  word,)  in 
the  expression  in  their  countenances,  and  an  uncouth  wildness 
of  their  appearance ;  but  it  must  be  remembered,  that  we  also 
of  the  nortn  are  reproached  by  Europeans  for  our  carelessness 
of  time,  and  our  lazy  habits.  These  gauchos^  I  generally  ob- 
served, clustered  about  the  pulperias^  or  gi'og-shops,  of  which 
there  are  ^eat  numbers  in  tne  citjr  and  suburbs,  they  fre- 
ouently  drmk  and  carouse  on  horseback,  while  the  horses  of 
those  that  are  dismounted,  continue  to  stand  still  without  being 
fastened,  as  they  are  all  taught  to  do,  and  champing  the  bin 
These  carousing  groups  would  afford  excellent  subjects  for 
Flemish  painters.  The  horses,  though  not  of  a  large  size,  are 
all  finely  formed ;  I  do  not  recollect  a  single  instance  in  which 
I  did  not  remark  sood  limbs,  and  well-formed  head  and  neck. 
The  ^atrc&osare  often  bare-footed  and  bare-legged ;  or,  instead 
of  boots,  make  use  of  the  skin  of  the  bind  len  of  the  horse ;  the 
joint  answering  the  purpose  of  a  heel,  and  furnishing*  a  very 
cheap  kind  of  suwarrow. 
Besides  the  clumsy  carts,  of  which  I  have  before  spoken. 
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and  the  class  of  people  that  I  havejustdeacribeclymy  attention 
was  attracted  by  the  appearance  of  the  great  ox  waggons,  used 
in  the  trade  with  the  interior.  They  are  of  an  enormous 
size,  and  are  the  most  clumsy  contrivances  imaginable. 
Five  or  six  of  these  in  a  line,  are  sometimes  seen  groaning 
along  the  street,  the  wheels  making  a  noise  like  the  gates  on 
their  hing^  of  Milton's  Pandemonium.  The  waggoners  use 
no  tar  to  prevent  them  from  making  this  harsh  noise,  as  they 
say  it  is  music  to  the  oxen,  which  are,  in  general,  uncommonly 
large,  and  the  finest  that  I  ever  saw.  Their  yokes,  in  proper* 
tion,  are  as  ponderous  as  the  waggron,  and  in  drawing,  nothing 
is  used  but  the  raw  hide  strongly  twisted.  In  fact,  this  is  the 
only  kind  of  gears,  or  traces,  used  for  all  descriptions  of  car* 
riages.  To  each  of  these  enormous  waggons  there  are,  ee- 
iierally,  at  least  three  drivers.  One  sits  m  the  waggon,  with  a 
long  rod  or  goad  in  his  hand,  and  above  his  hea^  suspended 
in  slings,  there  is  a  bamboo  or  cane,  at  least  thirty  feet  in 
length,  as  supple  as  a  fishing-rod,  so  that  it  can,  occasionally, 
be  used  to  quicken  the  pace  of  the  foremost  pair  of  oxen,  which 
are  fastened  to  the  first  by  a  lon^  trace  of  twisted  hide.  The 
interval  between  the  different  pairs  of  oxen,  is  rendered  neces-i 
sary  by  the  difficultv  of  crossing  small  rivers,  whose  bottoms 
are  bad,  and  which  are  subject  to  sudden  rises.  Another 
driver  takes  his  seat  on  the  yoke,  between  the  heads  of  the 
second  pair  of  oxen,  beins^  also  armed  with  a  goad,  with  its 
point  turned  backwards ;  there  was  something  extremely  ludi- 
crous to  me,  in  the  appearance  of  this  last ;  his  bare,  brawny 
legs  dangling  in  the  air,  and  nothing  but  a  folded  shee|i  skin 
to  sit  upon ;  yet  content,  or  rather  inanity,  was  pictured  in  his 
countenance.  Besides  these  two,  there  is  a  third  on  horse- 
back, armed  in  the  same  manner.  If  such  an  exhibition  were 
to  pass  through  one  of  our  streets,  with  its  slow  and  solemn 
movement  and  musical  groanings,  I  doubt  not,  but  it  would 
attract  as  much  attention  as  half-a-dozen  elephants. 

As  this  is  the  fruit  season,  a  number  of  people  were  crying 
peaches  up  and  down  the  street,  but  on  horseoack,  with  larm 
panniers,  made  of  the  raw  hides  of  oxen,  on  each  side.  Milx, 
in  large  tin  cannisters,  was  cried  about  in  the  same  way,  and 
as  they  passed  in  a  tolerable  trot,  I  expected  every  moment  to 
hear  toe  cry  changed  to  that  of  butter.  As  I  moved  along  to« 
wards  the  great  square,  a  part  of  which  is  the  principal  market* 
place,  (immediately  in  front  of  the  castle,  or  government-house,) 
there  appeared  to  be  a  great  throng  of  people.  I  met  some 
priests  and  friars,  but  by  no  means  as  many  as  I  expected,  and 
nothing  like  the  number  I  met  at  Rio  Janeiro.  There  are, 
perhaps^  few^r  fnoqasteriies  and  convents  in  Buepos  Ayre« 
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than  in  any  SoanUi  toim  in  Ibe  world.  Bnt,  vk  tbingn  nre 
verj  much  janged  of  by  comparison,  it  is  highly  probable,  that 
if  i  had  not  touched  at  the  place  before-mentioned,  ttnd  had 
ooaie  Aredly  ktre/Vom  ene  (jf^HV  citie^s  I  dbould  have  consi- 
dered the  number  of  ref[^uiar  and  secular  clergy  ver^  consider- 
ablOk  It  must  be  constantly  kept  in  view^  that,  m  order  to 
jndge  of  these  people  fiuriy,  we  are  to  compare  them  with 
Spanish  or  PortQjpiese,  and  i&ok  ai  wkai  they  hove  keen*  not  Io 
the  state  of  things  m  the  United  States*  The  dreiw  of  the  seculars 
when  in  their  canonicals,  is  lika  that  of  Ae  episcopal  clergy, 
except  that  they  wear  a  broad  quaker-bat*  The  monks  and 
friars  are  easily  distinguished  by  their  habit  of  coarse  cloth  or 
flannel,  girt  round  the  waist,  and  with  a  cowl  or  hood  behind. 
In  speaking  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  we,  who  know  little  about 
them,  are  very  much  in  the  habit  of  confounding  these  two 
classes.    They  are  very  different,  both  in  character  and  ap- 

Eearance.  The  seculars  are  necessarily  men  of  education,  and 
ving  and  mingling  in  society,  fmrticipate  in  the  feelings  of 
the  people,  and  cannot  avoid  taking  part  in  temporal  amirs. 
The  monks,  on  the  contrary,  are  gtegariims^  not  dispersed 
through  the  society,  but  shut  op  in  their  convents  and  rooiias- 
teries,  and  not  pertnitled  to  mingle  in  the  affairs  of  the  world. 
From  the  first,  it  is  natural  to  expect  liberality  and  intelligence, 
as  well  as  from  other  christian  clergy,  but,  in  the  latter,  it  would 
not  bo  surprising  to  find  superstition  and  ignorance. 

On  approaching  the  market-^place,  as  it  was  still  early  in  the 
day,  I  found  that  the  crowd  haa  not  entirely  dispersed.  There 
is  no  tnarket-house  or  stalls,  except  in  the  meat'^market,  si- 
tuated  on  one  comer  of  the  square  which  fronts  oil  the  plaza. 
Every  thing  oltbred  for  sale  was  spread  on  the  ground.  I  can 
say  but  little  in  ftivour  of  the  appearance  of  cieanlinesa;  dirt 
and  filth  appeared  to  have  a  prescriptive  right  here.  One  who 
had  never  seen  any  other  than  a  Philadelphia  market,  can 
form  no  idea  of  the  condition  of  this  place.  To  make  amends, 
It  is  admirably  supplied  with  all  the  necessaries  and  delicacies 
that  an  abundant  and  fruitful  country  can  afibrd.  Beef, 
mutton,  fowls,  game,  &c.,  with  a  variety  of  excellent  fisb,  were 
here  in  great  plentv,  and  for  prices,  which,  in  our  markets, 
would  be  considered  very  low.  Beef,  particularly,  is  exceed- 
ingly cheap,  and  of  a  superior  quality ;  it  is  the  universal  dish, 
chiefly  roasted.  Absolute  want  is  scarcely  known  in  this  conn- 
try,  any  more  than  with  us.  As  I  passed  by  the  bucksten 
stalls,  they  presented  a  much  richer  display  than  any  I  had 
been  accustomed  to  see.  Here,  apples,  grapes,  oranges,  pome- 
granates, peaches,  figs,  pine^apples^  water-melona,  wers 
mingled  in  fair  profiision« 
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The  plaza,  or  gfreat  square,  is  at  least  twice  as  lars^e  as  the 
•iate-lioQse-yard  in  Philadelphia,  and  is  unequally  divided  into 
two  parts,  by  an  edifice  long  and  low,  which  serves  as  a  kind 
of  bazaar,  or  place  of  shops,  with  a  corridor  on  each  side  the 
whole  length,  which  is  used  as  a  shelter  for  the  market-people. 
At  these  shops  or  stores,  which  are  pretty  well  supplied,  tney 
can  make  their  purchases  without  tbe  trouble  or  wanderinfl^ 
through  the  town.  The  space  between  this  and  the  fort  is 
that  appropriated  for  the  market.  The  opposite  side,  which  is 
much  larger,  is  a  Und  of  place  d^armes;  and  fronting  the 
building  just  spoken  of,  and  which  intercepts  the  view  of  the 
fort,  there  is  a  very  fine  edifice,  called  the  cabildo,  or  town- 
house,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  New  Orleansi  but  much 
larger.  In  this  building  the  courts  hold  their  sessions,  and  the 
offices  are  kept.  The  city  council,  or  cabildo,  also  sits  here, 
and  business  of  all  kinds,  relating  to  the  police,  is  here  trans* 
acted.  Near  the  centre  of  the  square,  a  neat  pyramid  haa 
been  erected,  commemorative  of  the  revolution,  with  four  em- 
blematic figures,  one  at  each  corner,  representing  justice, 
science,  liberty,  and  America,  the  whole  enclosed  with  a  light 
railing. 

The  shops,  or  stores,  as  far  as  I  observed,  in  my  perambula- 
tion through  the  city,  are  all  on  a  verv  small  scale,  and  make 
no  shew  as  in  our  towns.  There  are  but  few  signs,  and  those 
belong  chiefly  to  foreigners;  such  as  Mostre^  baierOf  smatero^  de 
Londres  ;  tay lor,  boot-maker,  shoe-maker,  from  London.  The 
greater  part  of  the  trades  which  are  now  flourishing  here, 
particularly  hatters,  blacksmiths,  and  many  others  that  I  might 
ennmeratei!  have  been  established  since  the  revolution;  the 
journeymen  mechanics  are  chiefly  half  Indians  and  mulat- 
toes.  The  wages  of  an  American  or  English  journeyman  are 
higher  than  in  any  part  of  the  world:  1,500  or  2/)00  dollars 
per  annum,  I  am  told,  are  very  commonlv  given.  There  are 
other  squares  through  the  town,  besides  tne  one  already  men- 
tioned, m  which  lAarkets  are  held. 

There  are  also  large  yards,  or  corrals,  which  belong  to  the 
city,  and  are  hired  to  individuals,  for  the  purpose  of  confining 
droves  of  cattle.  I  observed  several  large  wood-yards,  in 
which  there  were  immense  piles  of  peach  limbs,  tied  into  bun- 
dles or  fiiggots,  together  with  timber  and  firewood  brought 
from  Paraguay,  or  the  Brazils. 

In  receding  from  the  river  towards  the  country,  the  streets 
wear  a  much  more  mean  appearance,  being  verv  dirty,  and  ap- 
parently much  aeglected,  wnile  the  houses  seldom  exceed  one 
•tory  in  height,  and  are  built  of  brick  scarcely  half  burnt.  In 
walking  from  the  front  streets,  we  seemed  to  be  transferred,  «t 
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once,  to  some  half  civilized  village,  1,000  miles  iii  the  inte- 
rior. Every  where,  in  the  skirts  of  the  town,  much  of  the  In- 
dian race  is  visible,  generally  a  very  poor,  harmless,  and  indo- 
lent people.  They  commonly  speak  nothing  but  Spanish,  and, 
but  for  their  complexion,  and  inanimate  countenances,  they 
could  not  be  distinguished  from  the  lower  orders  of  the  Spanish 
Americans,  such  as  the  labourers,  carters,  countrymen,  and 
gauchos.  It  would  be  worth  inquiring  into  the  cause,  why 
none  of  the  aborigines  are  found,  in  this  manner,  near  any  of 
our  towns,  which  possess  the  population  and  opulence  of 
JSdenos  Ayres.  It  surely  does  not  arise  from  their  having 
been  treated  with  more  kindness  here,  or  more  pains  having 
been  taken  in  their  civilization,  or,  because  the  nations  in  the 
vicinity  are  more  numerous?  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  it  to 
two  causes ;  the  first  is,  that  the  early  settlers  on  this  river  were 
soldiers,  and  having  few  Spanish  women  with  them,  they  were 
compelled,  like  the  Romans,  to  procure  wives  from  their 
neighbours,  which  laid  the  groundwork  for  a  more  friendly 
intercourse  between  them  and  the  natives,  and  this  continued 
even  after  the  flourishing  state  of  the  colony  enticed  emigrants 
of  both  sexes  from  Old  Spain.  Or,  it  may  be,  that  these  In- 
dians are  of  a  less  wild  and  untameable  character  than  those 
of  North  America.  But  the  principal  reason  is,  the  number  of 
Indians  that  have  found  their  way  uither  from  the  missions  of 
Paraguay,  since  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  and  also  from  the 
provinces  of  Peru,  where  they  were  a  civilized  people  on  the 
lirst  discovery  and  conquest.  In  forming  our  ideas  of  the 
aborigines  of  South  America,  only  by  what  we  know  of  those 
of  the  north,  we  may  be  led  astray.  Against  Indians  and 
Spaniards,  we  have  strong  prejudices  in  the  United  States ; 
the  man  of  sense  should  endeavour  to  rise  above  them. 

On  my  way  back  to  the  hotel,  I  met  a  party  of  twenty  or 
thirty  pampas  Indians  on  horseback,  who  had  come  to  town, 
for  the  purpose  of  bartering  skins  for  such  things  as  they 
wanted.  Tiiey  excited  no  curiosity  as  they  rode  along  the 
street,  although  tricked  out  with  their  nosebobs  and  earbobs, 
and,  except  the  poncho,  which  they  wore,  entirely  naked. 
They  were  rather  taller,  and  more  square-shouldered  than  ours, 
but  their  physiognomy  was  very  nearly  the  same. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  many  of  the  principal  inhabitants 
are  still  in  the  country,  to  which  they  retire,  for  a  few  months, 
until  the  approach  of  cool  weather.  This  is  probably  the  most 
pleasant  season  of  the  year,  but  the  climate  is  seldom  otherwise 
than  pleasant ;  the  range  of  the  thermometer  rarely  exceeds 
fifty  degrees,  and  hardly  ever  rises  within  ten  degrees  as  high 
as  with  us.     In  the  vast  plains  or  pumpas,  which  stretch  froai 
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the  margin  of  the  river,  alniost  to  the  foot  of  the  Cordif leras, 
where  there  is  no  shade  or  shelter,  or  next  to  none,  the  heat 
of  the  sun  is  said  to  be  very  oppressive ;  travellers,  therefore, 
lie  bjr  in  the  middle  of  the  day.    The  habit  of  the  siesta^  which 

! prevails  so  universally  in  this  country,  is  perhaps  an  excuse 
or  this  loss  of  time.  It  was  now  the  hour  here  for  this  indul- 
gence, and  the  chang^e  from  the  busy  populous  city,  of  a  sudden, 
to  the  silence  and  loneliness  which  takes  place  on  these  occa- 
sions, was  peculiarly  striking*.  The  inhabitants  generally  dine 
between  one  and  two  o'clock,  and  soon  after  retire  to  take 
their  evening's  nap,  which  usually  lasts  until  five  or  six,  at 
which  hour  toe  devotees  go  to  vespers,  or  evening-prayers,  in 
the  churches.  I  saw,  however,  a  greater  number  of  persons 
in  the  streets  than  I  had  expected,  and  I  am  told  that,  of  late 
years,  the  habit  has  been  sensibly  decreasing.  It  was  formerly 
a  saying,  that,  during  the  siesta,  none  but  dogs  and  foreigners 
were  to  be  seen  in  the  street.  This  is  no  longer  true,  the  increase 
of  business  and  active  employments  having  a  good  deal 
broken  in  upon  a  custom,  which  could  only  owe  its  origin  f  o  that 
indolence  commonly  proceeding  from  a  want  of  incentive  to 
action.  Such  an  incentive  must  certainly  have  been  furnished 
by  theiinimated  scenes  of  their  revolution,  and  by  the  numerous 
and  important  changes  which  it  has  produced.  In  very  hot 
climates,  as  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  greater  part  of  South 
America,  there  may  be  some  reason  for  thus  reposing  in  the 
middle  of  the  day ;  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun  rendering  it 
unpleasant  and  dangerous,  to  labour  in  the  open  fields,  and 
the  morning  and  evening  aflbrding  them  sufficient  time  to  do 
all  their  work.  Providence,  perhaps,  in  equalizing  the  benefits 
of  nature,  has  deereed,  that  people  here  should  be  circum- 
scribed in  their  pursuits  by  the  heat  of  the  day,  as  in  other 
countries  by  the  coldness  of  the  winter.  Without  such  dis- 
pensations, the  advantages  would  be  too  great  on  the  side  of 
the  warm  climates.  The  climate  of  Buenos  Ayres,  however, 
is  not  such  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  avoid  the  sun  in  the 
heat  of  the  day*  It  resembles  very  much  that  to  the  south  of 
the  Mississippi,  in  our  Louisiana  district  of  Texas,  although 
not  quite  so  warm  in  summer,  nor  yet  so  cold  in  winter.  The 
south-west  winds  of  the  winter  are  exceedingly  piercing,  al- 
though there  is  very  seldom  sufficient  cold  to  incrust  the 
water  with  ice,  but  the  frequent  rains  which  fall  at  this  season 
renders  it  damp  and  chilly,  as  at  New  Orleans.  The  climate 
of  the  southern  latitudes,  although  they  do  not  accord  with  the 
same  degree,  north  of  the  equator,  in  the  eastern  hemisphere, 
are  yet  several  degrees  wanner  than  in  North  America.  This 
place  is  situated  in  about  35  deg.  south,  and  ought,  therefore, 
^  K2 
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to  correspond  with  the  climale  of  Norfolk.    Bat  less  cold  w 
felt  here  than  in  Charlestown  or  New  Orleans.    This  w  an 
important  consideration,  with  respect  to  the  territonr^  of  the 
republic  to  the  southward  of  this  place.    Molina,  the  historian 
of  Chilit  has  taken  pains  to  disprove,  in  his  work,  to  which  I 
would  refer  the  reader,  the  prevalent  idea  of  the  excessive  cold 
of  Patagonia.    I  think  it  highly  probable,  that  as  high  sooth  as 
latitude  50  deg.  the  climate  is  at  least  as  mild  as  that  of  Phila- 
delphia.   On  some  other  occasion,  when  I  come  to  speak  of  the 
geofifraphy  of  this  vast  country,  I  will  say  more  on  this  subject. 
The  day  after  we  arrived  was  Sunday,  and  the  streets  were 
crowded  with  people.    I  was  verv  frequently  reminded  of  my 
former  place  oi  residence.  New  Orleans,  with  the  exception  that 
the  proportion  of  coloured  people  is  comparatively  very  small, 
but  amongst  the  lower  classes  I  remarked  a  great  many  of 
Indian  extraction ;  this  was  discovered  in  the  complexion  and 
features.    The  inhabitants  generally  are  a  shade  browner  than 
those  of  North  America ;  but  I  saw  a  great  number  with  eood 
complexions.     They  are  a  handsome  people^     The^  nave 
nothing  in  their  appearance  and  character  of  that  dark,  jealoos, 
and  revengeful  disposition,  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  attri^ 
buting  to  Spaniaros.    The  men  dress  pretty  much  as  we  do, 
but  the  women  are  fond  of  wearing  black  when  they  go  abroad. 
The  fashion  of  dress,  in  both  sexes,  I  am  informed,  has  under- 
gone great  improvement,  since  their  free  intercourse  with 
strangers*    The  old  Spaniards,  of  whom  there  are  considerable 
numbers,  are  easily  distinguished  by  their  darker  complexion, 
the  studied  shabbiness  of  their  dress,  and  the  morose  and  surly 
expression  of  countenance ;  this  arises  from  their  being  treated 
as  a  sort  of  Jews,  by  those  whom  they  were  wont  to  consider  as 
greatly  their  inferiors.    They  are  also  distinguished  by  not 
mounting  the  blue  and  white  cockade,  which  is  universally 
worn  by  the  citizens  of  the  republic.    The  same  number  of 
Chinese  could  scarcely  form  a  class  more  distinct  from  the  rest 
of  the  community.    There  can  hardly  be  a  greater  aflront 
offered  to  an  Ammeano  del  Sud^  than  to  call  him  a  Spaniard. 
A  young  fellow  told  me,  in  a  jesting  way,  that  the  monks,  fHars, 
and  Spaniards,  were  generally  oici,  and  would  soon  die  off, 
which  he  said  was  a  great  consolation. 

I  went  round  to  several  of  the  churches,  of  which  there  are 
ten  or  fifteen  throughout  the  city.  I  shall  not  trouble  the  rea- 
der with  a  description  of  them,  as  by  referring  to  books  he  can 
learn  their  names,  and  the  years  in  which  they  were  founded. 
All  I  shall  say  is,  that  those  I  saw  were  immense  masses  of 
buildings,  particularly  the  cathedral,  which  of  itself  covers 
almost  a  whole  square.    The  internal  decorations  are  generally 
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ricb  and  tpIeiMlid,  and  the  pomp  of  tethoKe  wwMp  m  dig* 
played  here,  pretty  much  as  it  is  in  other  parte  of  the  woiidtf 
mj  attention  was  more  attracted  by  the  crovrda  of  bemitiftrl 
women,  goincf  and  comrog  to  the  cnarches,  and  the  graeefiil 
elegance  of  their  carriage.  They  walk  more  elegantly  than 
any  women  I  ever  saw.  They  are  seen  nsudly  in  mmily- 
groups,  but,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  seldom 
attended  by  gentlemen.  There  are  usually  a  few  beevars 
about  the  church-doors,  all  blind  or  decfepid  with  age.  lam 
itaformed  there  are  two  convents  in  the  city,  but  I  did  not  goto 
eee  them,  as  I  was  told  the  nuns  were  all  old  and  ugly. 

A  very  animated  and  martial  scene  was  presented  to  me,  by 
the  exercising  of  the  regular  troops,  and  civic  militia.  The 
black  regiments  made  an  uncommonly  fine  appearance,  and 
seemed  to  be  rn  a  very  high  state  of  discipline.  The  civic 
militia  is  said  to  be  fully  as  well  trained  as  the  regulars.  I  saw 
several  very  fine  bands  of  music.  A  battalion  of  slaves,  con- 
eisting  of  nve  or  six  hundred  'men,  was  also  mustered,  and 
then  marched  to  one  of  the  churches.    With  all  these  things 

foiuff  on,  the  city  exhibited  one  of  the  most  animating  scenes 
had  ever  witnessed.  They  are  certainly  a  more  enthusiastic, 
and  perhaps  warlike  people,  than  we  are;  if  they  possessed, 
with  these  qualities,  by  way  of  ballast,  something  of  our  Heady 
kabiigf  and  general  stock  of  information,  I  thrak  they  would 
nearly  equal  us. 

In  the  afternoon,  in  company  with  Dr.  Baldwin,  and  a  gen- 
tleman with  whom  I  became  acquainted,  I  resolved,  if  possible, 
to  breathe  the  air  outside  of  the  city ;  and  being  pedestrians, 
we  resolved  to  take  it  on  foot,  though  horses  might  have  been 
bflMl,  either  to  buy  or  Aire,  for  the  trip ;  the  difference  in  price 
for  these  two  modes  of  obtaining  them,  does  not  quite  bear  the 
aame  proportion  as  with  us.  It  would  have  cost  us,  probably, 
one  dollar  and  an  half,  or  two  dollars,  for  the  hiring,  while  a 
very  good  hackney  might  be  bought  fer  ten;  but  then  it  would 
cost,  at  the  livery-stable,  three  or  four  dollars  a  week  to  keep 
bim. 

We  directed  our  course  up  the  river ;  the  doctor  was  very 
anxious  to  reach  the  open  fields,  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing 
his  botanical  researches,  and  I  was  equally  desirous  of  reaching 
some  high  ground,  whence  I  might  nave  a  better  view  of  the 
city  and  its  environs.  We  passetl  through  a  large  square,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  occupied  by  an  extensive  circus,  open 
at  the  top,  called  the  torOf  or  place  for  bull-fighting.  It  is 
capable  of  containing  a  vast  concourse  of  people.  But  I  was 
glad  to  hear  that  this  barbarous  amusement  is  fast  going  into 
jdisrepnte,  and  that  few  of  the  respectable  people  now  attend  it. 
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It  is  not  surprieiD^,  that  it  should  have  been  a  place  of  fiMhioD*' 
able  resoity  when  it  was  attended  by  the  viceroy  and  hia  court, 
with  much  show  and  parade.  Under  the  revolutionary  govern- 
ments it  has  been  discountenanced,  and  should  any  member  of 
the  government  attend  it,  he  mingles  in  the  crowd  of  citizens. 
Bpt  there  may  be  a  still  better  reason ;  these  are  amongst  the 
contrivances  of  monarchy,  to  withdraw  the  attention  of  its  sub- 
jects from  things  that  reallv  concern  them.  The  minds  of 
these  people  are  now  turnecLupon  much  more  important  ob- 
jects than  bull-fights.  But  the  custom  still  prevails,  and  it 
would  be  imprudent  at  once  to  abolish  it;  in  this,  as  in  other 
matters,  the  reformer  should  go  to  work  with  a  cautious  hand. 
As  Lent  is  now  nearly  over,  I  am  informed  that  the  circus  and 
the  theatre  are  to  open  next  week.  I  will  here  mention  an* 
other  instance  of  retorro,  which  does  honour  to  the  present 
director.  This  is  in  abolishing  the  silly  custom  which  pf«  vailed 
here,  as  well  as  at  Rio,  of  throwing  wax-balls  filled  with  water* 
at  people  in  the  street,  durinjr  three  days  at  the  end  or 
commencement  of  the  carnival,  i  do  not  recollect  which.  He 
effected  it  by  a  simple  appeal,  through  the  medium  of  the  news- 
papers, to  their  good  sense,  and  their  regard  for  those  manners 
which  disting^iw  a  polite  from  a  barbarous  people. 

We  continued  our  walk  about  two  miles  oeyond  the  town, 
but  appeared  to  be  no  nearer  the  open  fields,  being  completelv 
enclosed  on  all  sides,  by  what  are  here  called  quintas,  which 
are  large  gardens  of  several  acres,  with  abundance  of  fruit- 
trees  and  vegetables.  Many  of  these  are  owned  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  city,  but  they  chiefly  belong  to  people  who  make 
a  living  by  attending  the  market.  There  are  very  few  of  those 
neat  dwellings  which  are  seen  about  our  cities;  the  bouses  here 
are  chiefly  small,  and  built  of  very  indifferent  brick.  The 
grape-vine,  however,  with  which  they  are  fond  of  adorning 
their  houses,  had  to  me  a  very  pleasing  appearance,  particularly 
when  loaded  with  their  exq^uisite  fruit.  VVe  stepped  into  one, 
where  our  friend  was  acquainted,  and  were  received  with  much 
politeness  and  civility  by  the  inhabitants;  their  countenances 
seeming  to  brighten  up,  when  told  we  were  Americans  of  the 
north.  They  treated  us  with  fine  peaches,  pears,  gprapes,  and 
melons.  Instead  of  pales,  or  fences,  hedges  of  the  prickly 
pear  are  invariably  used,  which  are  planted  on  the  mound  of 
earth,  thrown  up  in  digging  the  ditch  on  the  outside.  The  soil 
is  like  that  of  our  best  river  bottoms,  and  its  particles  are  fso 
fine,  that  the  road  at  this  season  of  the  year  is  intolerably 
dusty. 

On  our  way  back  to  town,  our  friend  induced  us  to  stop  at  a 
spacious  mansion,  where  there  resided  a  gentleman  whom  he 
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knew,  named  La  Rocca.  This  getitleman's  establishment 
forms  a  prominent  exception  to  what  I  have  iust  been  describ- 
.ing;  his  grounds  are  surrounded  by  abriok-wall;  his  build* 
ings,  gardens,  &c.  all  upon  a  more  extensive  scale.  We  en- 
tered through  a  lofty  gate-way,  into  a  spacious  court.  The 
servant  informed  us  that  his  master,  with  several  other  gfentle- 
men,  was  on  the  terrace  at  the  top  of  the  house,  and  at  our  re- 
quest conducted  us  up.  I  was  glad  of  the  occasion,  as  I  was 
told  that  there  was  a  very  fine  view  from  this  place.  We  were 
treated  by  La  Rocca  with  great  attention,  and  we  found  him  a 
roan  of  liberal  and  enlightened  mind.  He  is  a  native  of  old 
Spain,  but  has  been  naturalized,  and  has  taken  an  active  part 
in  the  revolution.  He  pointed  out  to  us  a  beautiful  grove  of 
olives,  which  he  had  planted  after  the  Spanish  system,  which 
forbade  the  cultivation  of  this  invaluable  plant,  had  been  abo- 
lished. The  other  gentlemen  who  were  with  him  were  his 
neighbours,  natives  of  the  country,  and  were  sensible  and  well- 
.  informed.  I  learned  from  them  that  our  arrival  had  excited 
g^eat  interest  throughout  the  city,  and  that  many  conjectures 
as  to  our  object  were  afloat.  They  seemed  all  to  agree,  that 
nothing  of  an  unfriendly  nature  could  be  expected  from  our 
government,  and  seemed  to  be  very  much  hurt  at  the  unfavour- 
able impressions  which  had  been  made  in  the  United  States  as 
to  the  state  of  things  in  this  country,  by  publications  in  the 
newspapers.  They  said  that  thev  had  no  right  to  expect  any 
friendship  or  sympathy  from  us,  it  their  institutions  were  really 
so  vile  as  had  been  represented.  They  said,  it  was  natural  to 
expect,  that  as  their  enemies  were  notable  to  subdue  them,  they 
would  endeavour  to  ruin  their  character ;  and  for  this  purpose, 
they  would  seize  and  magnify  every  real,  or  alleged  error,  or 
misconduct.  La  Rocca  here  drew  an  animated  comparison 
between  the  state  of  things  in  Spain  and  in  this  country,  highly 
favourable,  tis  may  be  supposed,  to  the  latter.  He  told  me  it 
was  their  intention  to  establish  a  government  as  nearlv  resem- 
bling that  of  the  United  States  as  circumstances  would  permit. 
He  mquired,  with  a  considerable  earnestness,  as  to  the  truth  of 
a  report  of  our  government  having  endeavoured  to  obtain  a 
cession  of  territory  from  the  'king  of  Naples,  and  laid  great 
stress  on  the  circumstance  of  our  having  no  colonies,  and,  from 
the  nature  of  our  constitution,  not  being  permitted  to  have  an^. 
He  said  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  repose  full  confidence  m 
the  friendship  of  nations  holding  colonies,  and  they  were  sorry 
to  see  us  deviating  in  the  slightest  degree  from  what  they 
understood  was  with  us  a  fundamental  maxim.  If  we  could 
have  colonies  in  Italy,  we  might  have  them  in  America,  in 
Africa^  and  In  Asia. 
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Ab  the  house  stood  upon  ground  somewhi^t  more  elevated 
tban  the  city«  and  not  more  than  three  hundred  yards  fnmi  the 
rirer,  there  was  a  ver^  extensile  horizon  in  every  direction. 
In  a  cleajr  day,  Colonia,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  is 
visible  from  this  place ;  but  at  present,  as  the  atmosphere 
jM>mewhat  obscured,  and  a  stiff  north-easter  blowing,  noti  _ 
was  presented  to  the  eye  but  a  vast  expanse  of  water,  the  Mos- 
queto  fleet  of  sloops,  and  small  coasting  vessels,  tossing  about 
below  us,  and  those  of  a  larger  kind  anchored  in  the  outer 
roads ;  the  whole  having  a  very  dreary  appearance*  On  the 
land  side,  we  seemed  to  look  over  the  city,  which  coyers  an 
extent  of  ground  nearly  as  great  as  Philadelphia,  witfi  quintas 
up  and  down  the  river,  whose  variety  of  fruit'-trees,  with  liere 
atnd  there  a  liombardy  poplar  intermixed,  exhibited  a  very 
lively  and  pleasing  appearance;  while  to  the  westward,  at  the 
distance  or  a  few  miles,  there  seems  to  be  a  boundless  waste  of 
immpas,  or  grassy  plains,  without  a  tree  or  shrub.  The  whole 
population  of  the  country  is  not  neater  than  that  of  the  city. 
In  fact,  the  real  limits  of  the  provmce  are  exceedingly  cirenm- 
soribed.  About  forty  miles  north  of  this,  is  a  large  Tillage 
called  Luxan,  at  which  the  rcmd  branches  off  for  Cordova  and 
JIf  eadoza,  there  commences  a  line  of /ire«uIto«,  extending  south* 
eriy  across  the  Salado  to  the  river  Ck>lorada,  which  marks  the 
southern, boundary  of  the  province.  This  line  of  posts  was 
originally  established  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  settle- 
ments  from  the  incursions  of  the  wild  pampas  Indiaiis,  who 
were  then  a  most  dangerous  and  formidable  enemy.  Bat  of 
late  years,  they  have  ceased  to  be  dreaded,  and  their  incaraions 
have  only  for  their  object,  stealing  cattle  and  horses.    While 

1  am  upon  this  subject,  I  will  say  something  as  to  the  manner 
in  whicii  the  population  is  distributed  in  this  country,  intending 
to  enlarge  on  the  subject  on  some  future  occasion.  . 

Under  the  vi.ceroyalty,  a  line  of  260  miles  north  and  sooth, 
and  100  miles  east  and  west,  would  have  included  the  whole 
population  of  the  province;  but  this  was  distributed  in  a  man* 
ner  singularly  unequal;  some  parts  being  as  thickly  inhabited 
as  the  neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  rest  as  wild  as 
the  plains  of  the  Missouri.  Since  the  revolution,  the  frontier 
has  oeen  considerably  extended,  and  this  province,  as  well  as 
the  others  of  the  union,  which  have  been  exempt  from  the  im- 
mediate devastations  of  war,  have  had  a  considerable  increase 
of  inhabitants.  The  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  its  viciiiity, 
probably  ten  miles  square,  contains  about  70^000  inhabitants; 
the  villages  of  Luxan,  Ensenada,  Las  Conchas,  and  a  few 
others,  with  their  circumscribed  vicinages,  may  contain  from 

2  to  5,000,  and  as  the  whole  population  doe&aot  exceed  106^00Q» 
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all  the  remainder  of  the  prorince  m  left  for  the  rest,  oot  exeeed- 
ing  15  or  20,000  in  number.  Immediatel j  around  the  towna 
and  Tillages,  are  the  quintas  of  which  I  have  spoken,  chiefly 
appropriated  to  the  raising  of  reffetables  and  fruits ;  next  come 
the  larger  farms,  or  chacras,  where  wheat,  Indian  com,  and 
barley,  are  raised  as  with  us ;  but  according  to  a  rery  different, 
and  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  a  very  inferior  system  of  agriculture. 
These  have  not  the  same  arersion  to  neighbourhood,  as  the  old 
Virginia  planter,  who  declared,  he  never  would  wish  to  live  so 
near  as  to  hear  the  barking  of  his  neighbours'  dogs.  The 
mode  of  cultivating  the  earth,  of  enclosing  their  grounds,  and 
their  rural  economy  in  general,  would  furnish  many  curious 
topics*;  but  these  I  must  waive  for  the  present.  The  soil  is, 
undoubtedly,  the  finest  in  the  world ;  out  they  labour  under 
great  disadvantages  from  a  deficiency  of  water,  as  the  streams^ 
which  are  not  numerous,  are  apt  to  go  di^  in  summer.  They 
are,  therefore,  compelled  to  maxe  reservoirs  for  the  reception  of 
rain-water,  when  at  too  ^reat  a  distance  from  the  river.  Their 
crops  are,  notwithstandmg,  superior  to  ours,  and  are  rarely 
known  to  fail.  In  the  uncultivated  waste  which  spreads  around 
these  specks  of  civilization,  are  what  are  called  the  e«/aacta#, 
or  gra2mg  fiirms,  which  constitute  the  principal  fortunes  of 
the  rich,  and  are  of  various  dimensions,  some  as  large  as  our 
townships,  or  even  counties.  They  have  from  20  to  60,000 
head  of  cattle  on  one  of  these  estates.  Before  the  revolution, 
they  were  valued  at  about  one  dollar  for  every  head  of  cattle ; 
for  the  land  was  scarcel v  taken  into  the  account.  Since  that 
period,  the  valu^  of  both  has  more  than  doubled.  From  this. 
It  will  be  seen,  that  a  grazing  farm  in  the  Opeloussa,  of  10  or 
16^000  head,  valued  at  ten  dollars  each,  is  worth  as  much  as  an 
esianeia  here  of  60,000.  The  care  of  these  is  consisped 
to  those  half*horae  half-m^,  of  whom  I  have  already  spwen, 
under  the  appellation  ofgancha. 

Since  the  revolution  there  has  been  a  much  greater  disposi- 
tion to  settle  in  the  country  than  formerly ;  arising,  no  doubt, 
from  the  enhanced  price  of  the  produce  of  the  soil ;  and  also 
from  the  greater  safety  from  Inaiau  depredations.  Whether 
the  people  consider  tnemselves  more  secure  in  their  titles,  I 
shall  not  take  upon  me  to  say ;  but  I  am  assured  that  no  un- 
easiness, or  fear,  prevails  as  to  their  safety  from  Spanish  inva- 
sion. La  Rocca,  and  his  friends,  inquired  wita  consider- 
able eagerpess  about  the  European  emigration  to  the  United 
States,  which  they  looked  upon  as  an  increase  of  wealth  and 
strength,  the  acquisition  of  which  they  appeared  to  envy  us. 
They  said  that  every  inducement  was  held  out  by  the  govern* 
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rnent  and  people  of  this  country,  (o  Burep'eans  who  were  dis« 
posed  to  emigrate ;  that  land^  were  offered  gratis,  with  oxen 
and  the  implements  of  husbandry,  to  those  who  wish  to  eulti* 
Tate  the  earth.  In  -reply,  I  told  them,  that  there  was  little  or 
no  emigration  to  the  United  States  during  our  rerolutioQary 
war,  and  even  for  some  time  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  the 
country  beine  engaged  in  a  war  for  national  existence^  the 
success  of  wliich  was  doubtful ;  end  even  after  it  was  no 
longer  so,  our  enemies  persisted  in  belieying'  that  we  coaM  not 
establish  a  govemment*  I  told  them  that  if  they  could  sa- 
tisfy the  world  on  these  two  points,  as  we  had  done,  they  woqM 
have  as  many  emigrants  as  tiiey  could  desire,  as  their  soil  and 
eiimate  held  out  even  greater  inducements  than  dure. 

On  the  Monday  after  our  arrival,  it  was  determined,  on  the 
{>art  of  the  commissioners,  that  I  should  wait  on  Mr.  TWIe, 
The  secretary-of*state,  and  request  an  interview  on  Aeir  bemlf. 

.  I  accordingly  went  in  company  with  our  consul,  Mr.  HaU 
cey.  We  found,  at  the  entrance  of  the  fort,  a  centinel,  and  a 
guard  of  a  few  men ;  although  every  person  is  permitled  to 
pass  without  being  questioned.  To  me,  as  an  American,  the 
circumstance  of  seeing'  bayonets  stationed  everywhere,  was  ^ 
from  being  agreeable.  In  our  happy  country  we  stand  in  no 
need  of  such  barbarous  usages.  This  military  show  about  the 
director's  residence,  and  the  offices  of  government,  is,  how- 
ever, but  a  remnant  of  the  pageantry  or  the  viceroys.  There 
•is,  indeed,  much  more  of  it  displayed,  as  I  have  myself  fre- 
quently witnessed,  by  the  Spanish  or  JPortuguese  governor  of 
aome  trifling  district. 

In  g:oing  to  the  office  of  the  secretary-of-state,  we  had  to 
pass  through  several  others,  in  which  a  number  of  clerks  were 
engao^ed  ;  the  appearance  of  system  and  regularity  which  pre- 
vailed^  would  not  lose  by  a  comparison  with  ours.  We  found 
the  secretary  immersed  in  business,  at  his  desk.  I  staled  to 
liim  the  occasion  of  my  visit,  and,  at  the  same  time,  presented 
a  newspaper,  containing  the  president's  message,  in  whidi  the 
objects  of  the  mission  were  succinctly  set  forth.  I  stated  .to 
him,  that  the  commissioners  were  desirous  of  waiting  on  hkn, 
and  wished  to  be  informed  at  what  time  it  would  be  conveni- 
ent  for  him  to  receive  them.  He  replied,  in  the  style  of  Spa- 
nish politeness,  that  be  was  always  at  their  disposal,  and  in- 
sisted upon  my  naming*  the  time  at  which  he  might  be  honoured 
with  their  visit ;  the  Wednesday  following  was,  therefore, 
named  by  me. 

He  is  a  small,  well-^et  man,  about  forty  years  of  amy  of  a 
dark  complexion,  with  a  keen,  penetrating  eye.  He  has  the 
reputation  of  considerable  abilities;  he  is  considered  a  very 
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fiUe  and  eloquent  law^,  and  baa  been  a  jadge  of  the  ebaan* 
ber  of  appeals.  Judging  from  hia  phyaioffnoniy»  I  alioiild  say 
4bat  be  poaaeaaes  great  native  sagacity,  and  quickness  of  dis<- 
<semi]ient.*  He  came  into  office  under  Alvarez,  and  has  conti* 
.sued  in  it  ever  aince* 

Our  arrival  produced  a  great  sensation  through  the  city  in 
-all  claaaes  of  people ;  it  was  every  where  the  subject  of  co»- 
▼eraation,  and  gave  rise  to  much  surmise ;  for  some  days  it,  in 
'fiict,  eagrosaed  all  the  public  attention.    A  small  incident  will 
sometimes  speak  more  than  things  of  a  thousand  times  greater 
importance*    In  passing  by  the  pyramid,  in  the  great  souare, 
.1  observed,  that  some  preparations  had  been  making  tor  an 
approaching  illumination,  on  account  of  the  declaralion  of  in- 
dependence by  Chili ;  I  naked  a  little  boy  who  was  playing 
about  it,  what  >raa  the  meaning  of  these  preparations  f    **  Par 
'  Im  Jkneion  ;'*  **  quejimcian^ ''  ^  La/uncion  de  hs  dipuiadoi.** 
said  be  pettiahly,  as  if  surprised  at  my  ignorance,  ^de  lo$  dir 
fmiado$  que  hmn  iiegado  de  la  America  del  narie*"    I  have  no 
doubt,  the  government  and  the  people  will  make  the  most  of 
4be  mission,  and  it  will  certainly  have  a  most  powerful  moral 
influence  on  the  cause  of  South  America. 

The  commissioners,  on  the  day  appointed,  paid  their  rea- 

rpects  to  the  seeretary-of-stale,  and  Mr.  Rodney,  after  stating 

tbe  objects  of  the  mission,  expressed  the  wishesof  himself  and 

associates,  to  wait  on  the  supreme  director.    The  secretary 

4slated,  that  tbe  government  was  highly  gratified  by  this  notice, 

.ftom  a  nation  of  so  high  a  character  as  ours,  and  he  ofiered  bis 

eervices  to  accompany  the  commissioners  on  their  visit  to  the 

chief-magistrate.  ^ 

Accordingly,  tbe  next  day,  about  noon,  we  set  off  to  pay 
this  visit  of  ceremony.  On  approaching  the  fort,  we  found 
several  hundred  of  the  most  respectable  citizens  drawn  toge- 
ther by  the  interest  of  the  occasion,  their  dress,  appearance, 
.«nd  demeanour,  was  like  that  of  persons  of  the  same  rank  ef 
society  in  the  United  States.  Notninje:  I  had  vet  seen  gave 
me  so  high  an  opinion  of  the  population.  We  found,  also, 
coaaiderable  numners  inside  the  foct,  and  crowding  the  en- 
trance to  the  director's  apartments.  I  can  give  no  idea  of  the 
?ieasure  which  seemed  to  be  depicted  in  their  counlenances. 
^hey  all  bowed  to  us  as  we  passed,  and  said  more  by  their 
•miles  and  their  looks,  ihan  they  could  have  said  if  each  one 
bad  pronounced  an  oration. 

^la  passing  through  the  different  offices,  to  that  of  the  secre- 
.iary*of-state,  we  saw  a  great  number  of  civil  officers  and  fnnc- 
jtiooaries, .  cbawa  together  by  what  ^ipeared  to  be  no  common 
jioliday,  and  who  shewed  us  the  same  marks  of  respect.    The 
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Mcretary  bow  joined  us,  and  led  ui  up  stain,  to  tbo  apAit^ 
menta  occapied  bj  the  director.     We  passed  through  a  larg^e 
hall,  where  we  saw  fifty  or  sixty  oiBcers  of  the  regular  and 
civie  troops,  all  in  splendid  uniforms.    They  arose,  as  we  en** 
tered^  forming  a  line  on  each  side,  through  which  we  passed* 
In  the  adjoining  apartment,  we  were  met  by  the  director,  who, 
wiA  the  ease  and  affability  of  a  polished  gentleman,  advanced 
to  meet  us,  and  requested  us  to  be  seated.    He  seemed  to  be 
upwards  of  forty  years  of  age,  his  stature  about  the  middle- 
size,  a  little  inclining  to  corpulency,  and,  upon  the  whole,  his 
appearance  commanding  and  dignified.      His  address   and 
manners  were  those  of  a  person  accustomed  to  the  best  socletj, 
equally  remored  from  coarseness  and  affectation.     It  was 
easily  discoverable,  that  he  was  a  man  who  had  been  long  ac- 
customed to  act  a  distinguished  part  in  life.    He  certainly 
looked  like  a  person  who  might  be  chosen  by  a  nation  for  its 
magistrate,  and  no  stranger  could  be  surprised  at  seeing  aocli 
a  man  at  its  head.    Though  a  native  or  this  place,  bis  hiAer 
was  1 3wiss,  who  settled  in  this  country  as  a  merchant,  ia 
early  youth.    His  complexion  is  fair,  with  blue  eyes;    his 
countenance  expressive  of  intelligence  and  hnuuuiity.    He 
has  the  character  of  great  application  to  busines,  and  of  that 
temperate  energy  so  essential  in  revolutionary  times.     Some, 
with  no  better  opportunities  of  judging  dian  myself,  but  poa- 
fH»Bing  much  deeper  penetration  mto  the  secret  working  of 
the  human  heart,  could  discover  that,  like  Belial,  all  within 
was  false  and  hollow  |  but  I  must  honestly  acknowledge,  tint, 
for  my  part,  I  could  not* 

After  the  usual  compliments,  and  some  conversation  on  ge- 
pejal  topics,  Mr.  Rodney  repeated,  in  substance,  what  he  bad 
said,  with  respect  to  the  object  of  the  mission,  to  the  secretary 
the  day  beforct 

On  this,  the  director  replied  to  the  commissioners  as  follows: 
He  declared  that,  for  his  country,  and  for  himself,  he  entertained 
the  highest  sense  of  the  honour  conferred  by  this  friendly  notice 
on  the  part  of  the  government  of  the  United  States.  **  We 
have  long  since  been  aware,*'  said  he,  ^  that  the  most  fri»dly 
feelings  and  wishes  existed  towards  us,  on  the  part  of  your 
country  and  government.  We  have  ever  regarded  your  coun* 
try  with  enthusiastic  admiration.  We  appreciate  fully  its  high 
character  for  justice,  disinterestedness,  and  sincerity,  and  it  is 
beyond  the  power  of  words  to  express  how  gratifying  to  ns  all 
is  this  proof  of  its  good  wishes.  That  thera  ahould  exist  a  real 
and  unfeigned  friendship  and  sympathy  between  as  k  natural. 
fv  e  mhabit  the  same  portion  of  the  g^obe,  our  cause  has  been 
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I  mie«  yoniVi  and  we  are  in  punoit  of  the  mmm  objects  whidi 
I    yon  luiTe  so  happily  achieyed* 

I  **  Yon  will  see  many  thinm  amongat  na  to  excite  yoor  snr- 
I  priae.  We  are  a  people  mko  are  jmi  hegin$dmg  to  be.  We 
I  nave  had  great  difficnltiea  to  encounter,  and  have  laboaied 
i  under  extraordinary  diiadvantages.  I  feel  confident,  how- 
I  erer,  that  when  yon  come  to  be  better  acquainted  with  our 
I  country,  you  will  find  that  the  moat  ardent  love  of  liberty  and 
I  independence  pervadea  eyery  part  of  this  community ;  that  in 
i  pursuit  ei  these  ereat  objects  we  are  all  united,  and  that  we  are 
f  resolyed  to  perish  sooner  than  surrender  them.  At  the  same 
r     time,  we  must  confess,  with  deep  reject,  that  dissentions  still 

ereyail  between  diflerent  sections  or  this  republic,  and  whidi 
aye  unfortunately  placed  one  of  the  most  important  portions 
of  our  country  in  the  hands  of  a  stranger. 

^  With  respect  to  the  objects  of  the  mission,  I  am  anxious 
I  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  commissioners  in  eyery  particular* 
I  hope  all  forms  of  diplomacy  may  be  waiyed ;  that  all  com- 
munications may  be  held  as  between  friends  and  brothers ; 
that,  wheneyer  it  may  suit  the  pleasure  or  conyenience  of  the 
commissioners,  they  will  address  themselyes  personally  to  me» 
or  to  the  secretary-of*state,  who  will  always  be  found  at  leisure 
to  attend  to  thenu" 

Mr.  Rodney  haying  made  a  suitable  reply  to  this  address,  of 
which  I  haye  giyen  the  substance,  we  took  our  leaye. 

In  the  course  of  the  forenoon,  a  General  Ascuenaga,  and 
some  other  officers  of  distinction,  made  their  appearance,  for 
the  purpose  of  returning  our  yisit  to  the  director,  as  I  under- 
stand  to  be  the  custom  on  such  occasions.  The  general  made 
a  long  harangue,  which  did  not  amount  to  much,  and  then 
took  bis  leaye.  Shortly  after,  we  were  waited  on  by  the  d^* 
council,  or  cabildo,  and  a  number  of  other  gentlemen  of  dis- 
tinction, and  amongst  them  a  yery  sensible  and  intelligent 
man,  Gascon,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury.  The  conyensb- 
tion  of  course,  on  these  occasions,  was  yery  general.  They 
were  all,  howeyer,  complimentary  to  our  country,  while  they 
spoke  in  a  yery  humble  manner  of  the  state  of  things  in  their 
pwn. 

lo  the  eyening,  a  guard«of-honour,  and  a  band  of  musics 
with  the  Baron  Ollenburg,  a  German  officer,  in.  the  ser- 
yice  of  the  republic,  and  some  other  officers,  made  their  ap<» 
pearance  in  the  patio.  It  was  giyen  to  be  understood,  that  they 
nad  come  by  the  orders  of  the  director.  They  were  politely 
receiyed  by  the  commissioners,  but  it  was  suggested,  in  a  deli- 
cate manner,  that  the  guard  could  not  be  accepted.  Upon 
^bisy  it  withdraw,  but  tl^e  band  continued  playing  finr  s^yenil 
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.hoiirsy  and  dwiag  tbal  titne,  the  p«tio  was  erawdad  with  la- 
dies and  gentlemeu,  and  by  a  great  onaay  tbal  eould  D€>t  with 
.propriety  be  ranked  under  either  9f  these  denoniinatioiia* 

xhe  dismissalof  the  guard  was  thought  of  safficieDt  impori- 
aaoe  to  merit  an  e^^planation  with  the  direetor.  Mr.  Rodnej 
4uid  Sfr.  Bland  accordyngly  called  upon  him  the  next  morning 
finr  tills  purpose.  Mr*  Rodney  was  going  to  state  the  circaini- 
atanee  and  the  apology,  when  the  director  requested  permissioa 
to  anticipate  what  he  was  about  to  say.  He  said  be  was  p»- 
fectly  aware  of  the  oMrtires  of  the  commissioners  in  declining 
to  accept  the  .guard*  It  was  not  offered  under  any  idea  that 
il  was  necessary  for  their  safety,  but  that,  according  to  the  cus- 
toms of  the  country,  it  was  one  of  the  modes  of  shewing  re- 
.apect  to  diatingpuisbed  strangers;  who  were,  howoFer,  perfectly 
at  liberty  to  accept,  .or  not,  according  to  their  pleasure.  He 
aaid«  that,  in  order  to  satisfir  bis  fellow-citizens,  who  were  de- 
jiirons  that  erery  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  commissiooers, 
as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  gratifymff  his  own  feelings,  be 
•was  anxioBs  that  no  mark  of  respect  suould  be  omitted.  He 
had  disdiarged  his  duty,  and  satisfied  the  expectations  of  the 
.  public. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


The  Commissioners  visited  by  the  principal  Inhabitants — Oeie- 
bration  of  the  Independence  of  CMli-^The  Bull-fights  and 
\    Theatre. 

.    Apt  BR  an  ineffectual  search  of  several  days  for  a  fttmished 
•^ouse,  where  the  mission  might  be  accommodated,  our  consul, 
•Mr.  Halsey,  had  politely  mrae  an  offer  of  his,  which  was  lar^e 
and  commodious.   It  was  accepted,  tliooeh  not  without  rduct- 
•ance,    from  an  4inwillingne6s  to  put  him  to  incouTenienoe. 
Several  bouses  had  been  previously  examined,  but  were  not 
found  suited  to  our  purpose,  not  to  speak  of  the  extravagant 
demands  of  the  owners.    Some  of  the  ^[entlemen  who  bad 
taken  lodgings,  were  glad  to  change  their  situations,  in  order 
<to  avoid  beinff  teazed  to  death  by  a  certain  race,  not  to  be 
tiamed  in  good  housewifery.   The  brick  floors  of  the  chambera 
are  supposed  to  favour  the  multiplication  of  these  tonuetttors. 
For  my  part,  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  procure  a  far- 
tiished  room,  for  twelve  dollars  per  month,  in  the  h<mse  of  a 
decent  ^elderly  widow ;  it  was  situated  in  the  patio,  a  beaudfol 
aromatic  shrub  on  one  side  of  the  door,  and  a  iessamioe  oa 
the  other,^  and .  the  neatness  and  cleanlinesa  which  prevailed 
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eatery  irher^,  eould  Dot  be  ranrassed.  I  fomid  injr  Mloation^o 
<5lMiiforlabIe  that  I  was  unwiiUn^  to  change  it,  even  after  the 
coiRinissionera  bad  been  fixed  in  their  neir  estaUishmeBt, 
I>ouna  Marcella  was,beatdefi,  an  acquaintance'  of  some  import* 
ance;  she  knew  every  one  in  the  city,  waa  shrewd  an4  intel* 
li§feat,  and  far  from  being  inclined  to  bide  her  light  nader  a 
bushel.  Her  house  was  much  frequented  by  the  middle  class 
of  people,  and  even  ocioasionally  by  those  of  the  higher 
ranks,  if  there  can  properly  be  said  to  be  any  distinction ;  for 
the  equality  prevailing  in  this  respect,  is  much  greater  than  i» 
tbe  United  States  ;  the  transition  is  very  sudden,  from  the  re* 
speotable  part  of  tbe  community  to  t!ae  lowest  grades ;  the 
oifierence  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  founded  on  the  difief^ 
ence  of  occupations,  and  not  always  on  purity  of  charactei^ 
and  correctness  of  deportment. 

After  the  formalities  and  ceremonies  of  our  reception  hr 
the  authorities  of  the  state  and  city,  we  bad  aext  to  go  througn 
the  duty  of  receiving  and  returning  visits,  which  was  attended 
with  no  small  consumption  of  time.  The  propCNrtien  of  the 
mHitary  and  clergy  among  our  visitors,  led  us  to  foras  rather 
an  nnfiivourable  opinion  of  their  influence  in  society*  In  our 
cities,  on  occasions  like  the  present,  the  most  prominent  per- 
sons, after  those  in  public  life,  would  be  of  the  professions,  the 
clergymen,  lawvers,  and  physicians,  gentlemen  in  easy  di^ 
camstances,  and  merchants  of  standing.  But  some  allowauce 
was  to  be  made  for  the  warlike  attitude  this  city  has  so  loujgr 
maintained,  and  tbe  tendency  of  arms  to  arrogate  all  pubhc 
attention  and  importance.  I  afterwards  found,  also,  that  many 
of  the  military  ^(^ifraiiles  were  something  like  Dr.  Ollapod,  m 
the  corps  of  the  Galen's  head,  not  soldiers  b^  profession,  bat 
probably  not  wanting  in  courage  to  face  an  invading  enesi]^. 
In  the  short  and  superficial  conversations  which  usually  took 
place,  much  information  could  not  be  ffleaned ;  they  generalljr 
turned  upon  the  political  events  of  the  country.  They  uni- 
formly spoke  with  great  humility  of  their  political  transactions, 
but  dwelt  with  satisfeetion  on  their  efibrts  in  war,  and  expresa- 
ed  DO  doubt,  or  apprehension,  of  their  ultimate  success.  They 
lamented  the  want  of  general  information,  and  in  speaking  of 
the  Spanish  'mis-government,  the  neglect  of  education  and 
morals  was  always  the  most  prominent  theme.  The  frequent 
changes  and  revolutions  amongst  them ;  the  dissentions  be- 
tween diflTerent  provinces,  when  a  concentration  of  all  thehr 
strength  was  necessary,  and  the  instability  of  the  government 
bithetto,  were  spoken  of  with  evident  rejB^ret.  They  contrasted 
these  evils  with  the  Elysian  fields,  which  their  imaginations 
represented  to  them  in  the  United  States ;  the  count^  whose 
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fftctioDfl  and  diMentions  are  onkDown ;  where  aniljr  of  seiiti^ 
tiieot  and  brotherly  love  ererjr  where  prerail.  Tbie  laagruage 
could  oiily  be  oontidered  complimentary,  for  tome  of  theniy  I 
foand,  were  not  ignorant  of  our  **  faults  on  both  aidea,*'  aitboagh 
thev  had  never  read  Mr«  Careyy  Olive  Branch.  We  ooold  do 
no  leta  than  compliment  them  in  turn,  and  apeak  in  high  terma 
of  the  prooft  they  had  ^ven  of  national  apint. 

Among  our  moat  diatinguiahed  viaitorB,  were  Alvarex  and 
Rondeau,  the  former  a  young  man  of  twenty-eight  or  thiftj,  of 
line  appearance  and  elemnt  niannera*  He  appeared  to  be  ez« 
tremely  deairoua  of  cultivating  our  acquaintance :  bia  coDV€r- 
nation  waa  intereatin^  and  intelligenf.  He  had  been  in  the  mrmy 
ftom  bia  youth ;  he  m  a  native  of  Areqoipa  in  Pern,  and  has 
several  brothers  at  thia  time  in  the  Spanian  service— such  ia  the 
nature  of  civil  war.  He  ia  married  to  a  niece  of  General  Bel- 
grano,  a  very  superior  woman,  both  in  point  of  personal  bMuty 
and  accompfiahmenta  $  he  possesses  an  elevation  and  manlineaa 
of  character  th^  would  do  honour  to  any  country.  Rondeau  ia 
a  small  man,  but  of  a  firm  and  manly  carriage,  apparently  about 
fifty  years  of  age*  He  waa  one  of  the  prisoners  taken  by  the 
Bntiah  on  their  first  invasion  of  this  country,  and  carried  to 
England,  whence  he  found  bia  way  to  Spain,  and  served  some 
time  in  the  war  of  the  Peninaula,  but  returned  to  Buenoa  Ayres, 
like  other  Americana,  when  his  country  required  his  aervicea. 
He  has  taken  a  diatiuffuished  part  in  the  cDvolution,  waa  aeveral 
timea  entruated  with  the  aiege  of  Monte  Video,  and  bad  broi^bt 
it  nearly  to  a  close,  when  superseded  by  Alvear.  He  gained 
two  victories  over  the  Spaniards  in  Peru,  but  lost  the  batde  of 
Sipe^ipe  in  November,  1816,  though  not  through  deficiency  of 
akiU  and  prudence,  which  waa  admitted  by  hia  opponent,  the 
Spaniah  general,  Pezuela.  He  was,  however,  recalled  from 
the  command,  and  hia  popularity  waa  for  a  time  obscured.  He 
baa  an  amiable  family,  out  like  moat  of  the  diatinguiahed  dBoers 
in  thia  service,  bis  circumstancea  are  raUier  narrow.  Another 
officer  of  distinction  is  General  Soler,  a  remarkably  fine  finre, 
aix  feet  two  or  three  inches  in  height,  and  of  a  very  aoldierly 
appearance.  In  private  life,  however,  he  ia  aaid  to  be  diati- 
pated,  and  aome  anecdotea  are  related  of  him  which  give  a 
aomewhat  unfavourable  caat  to  the  atate  of  manners.  Hia  wife 
ia  a  very  beautiful  but  high*apirited  woman.  Soler  commanded 
the  vanguard  which  crossed  the  Andes,  and  for  hia  conduct  at 
the  battle  of  Chacabuco,  waa  preaented  with  a  aword  on  tlia 
field  by  Sao  Martin.  This  gave  rise  to  a  aeriea  of  pubKcatiens; 
hia  enemies  not  conceiving  him  entitled  to  the  reward :  thoae 
who  are  inclined  to  take  the  middle  courae,  aay,  that  it  was  aa 
act  of  generoaiiy  on  the  part  of  San  Martin ;  that  ^  act  for 
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wbicb  be  rewarded  Soler,  was  in  realitjr  performed  by  bimeelft 
but  that  Soler  bad  rendered  important  serTicea  aa  a  oiacipliQa- 
rian,  and  in  croeaine  tbe  mountains.  Thus  it  will  be  perceived, 
I  bat  the  same  ieafooay  of  their  military  fame  prevails  in  this 
eoantry  as  in  others*  A  collection  of  the  different  publications 
•f  this  description,  that  have  issued  from  the  press  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  will  furnish  some  valuable  materials  for  history.  We 
were  sometimes  visited  by  Sarratea,  who  has  once  been  a  con- 
apiciious  member  of  the  governmenf,  and  afterwards  an  iu|^ent 
of  the  court  of  London.  He  i^a  man  of  considerable  talents 
and  fi^neral  information ;  but,  from  all  I  could  learn,  does  not 
stand  high  in  the  government,  and  still  lower  with  the  people. 

We  frequently  saw  a  venerable  old  nsan,  Funes,  dean  of 
Cordova,  and  the  author  of  the  Civil  History  of  Buenos  Ayres. 
Few  have  taken  a  more  active  part  in  the  political  events  of  the 
country.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  from  the 
Jesuits,  and  afterwards  completed  it  in  Spain.  He  is  an  ex- 
cellent belles-lettres  scholar,  and  his  writings  bear  evidence  of 
his  extensive  reading  and  classic  taste.  In  the  year  1810,  at  a 
council  convened  by  Liniers  and  Concha,  he  was  the  only  one 
who  voted  in  favour  of  acknowledging  the  junta  of  Buenos 
Ayres ;  when  the  troops  of  that  place  marched  against  Cordova, 
he  and  bis  brother  interceded  for  the  life  of  Liniers,  and  the 
Bishop  Orillana;  but,  as  respects  the  first,  without  success.  He 
was  afterwards  a  member  of  tbe  junta  of  observation,  and  took 
an  active  part  in  tbe  politics  of  tbe  day.  In  the  revolutionanr 
convulsions  which  ensued,  he  experienced  his  share  of  roortid- 
cations.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  foreseen  the  troubled  and 
distracted  state  necessarily  produced  by  such  events,  and,  in 
consequence,  to  be  somewhat  under  the  influence  of  chagrin 
and  disappointment.  His  interests  and  feelings  attaching  hioi 
to  Cordova,  his  native  place,  he  is  inclined  towards  wnat  is 
called  here  the  federative  system,  which  is  essentially  difierent 
from  ours;  but  he  also  thinks  that  until  their  independence 
can  be  accomplished,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  waive  all 
pretensions  of  this  kind,  for  the  sake  of  a  concentration  of  their 
strength.  I  cultivated  his  acquaintance  with  assicfuity,  and 
through  him  became  acouainted  with  a  number  of  others  who 
frequented  his  house.  The  native  priests,  in  general,  though 
enthusiastic  in  the  cause,  and  fond  of  indulging  in  eloquent 
declamations,  are  rather  timid  politicians.  They  want  nerve 
for  action,  and  they  have  a  kind  of  time-serving  suppleness, 
acquired  by  the  early  habits  of  slavish  and  monastic  education. 
In  the  profession  of  the  law  there  is  much  more  boldness,  aris- 
ing from  their  daily  intercourse  with  the  world,  and  ordinary 
jtransactions  of  life.    Funes  is  thought  to  be  rather  unfriendly 
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to  the  present  administratioDy  but  his  having  withdrawn  froni 

Editicai  scenes  is  ntther  to  bie  attribfited  to  alarm  at  findio^ 
mself  on  a  rougher  aea  than  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
navigate.* 

A  visit  was  received  from  the  Bishop  of  Salta,  a  man  of  very 
advanced  years,  upwards  of  eighty,  and  who  was  thooeht  no^ 
ito  be  much  attached  to  the  cause  of  the  revoFution ;  indeedy  it 
bas  been  hinted  that  his  residence  here  is  very  little  ebe  than 
a  kind  of  respectful  iHrveillanee.  He  said  litUe  on  the  subject 
of  politics,  but  dropped  something  about  the  want  of  stability 
in  tne  government,  the  turbulent  and  restless  spirit  that  pre- 
vailed, and  then  shook  his  head.  It  would  certainly  have  beea 
a  phenomenon  to  have  found  a  revolutionary  patriot  at  his 
years,  with  his  previous  education  and  habits. 

Mr.  Rodney  and  myself  paid  a  visit  to  a  respe<^ble  old  man, 
who  fills  the  'Office  which  we  should  call  postmaster-general ; 
lie  appeared  to  be  about  the  same  age  with  the  bishop,  but  we 
found  him  a  much  more  agreeable  character,  his  conversation 
remarkably  sprightly  and  entertaining.  He  told  us  that  be 
tiad  organizea  the  establishment,  and  had  occupied  the  same 
arm-chair  in  which  he  then  sai  at  his  desk,  upwards  of  fifty 
years.  Although  a  motive  of  Spain,  he  was  attached  to  the 
patriot  cause,  having  children  ana  grand^cbildren  who  were  all 
natives  of  the  couotry.  We  inquired  of  him  the  news  from 
Chili,  and  he  informed  us  that,  from  the  last  accounts,  General 
Osorio  was  advancing  iiito  the  province  of  Conception,  at  the 
)iead  of  five  or  six  thousand  men.  We  learned,  that  besides 
the  regular  post  establishment,  which  brought  the  mail  once  a 
week  from  tne  different  provinces,  there  were  expresses  conti- 
nually employed  between  this  place  and  Chili,  as  also  the  pro- 
vinces of  Peru,  so  as  to  bring  intelligence  from  the  armies  of 
l^an  Martin  and  Belgrano,  with  a  speed  almost  incredible.t 
He  told  us  that  his  establishment  was  so  arranged,  as  to  enable 
iiim,  in  the  course  of  ten  days,  to  collect  horses  enough  for  the 
different  posts  to  enable  the  government  to  send  reinforce- 
ments of  1000,  or  2000  men,  to  these  different  points. 
With  a  rapidity  unknown  in  any  other  country.  He  said,  that 
since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  he  had  contributed  hk 
assistance,  in  sending  three  armies  to  Peru ;  one  of  four, 
another   of  five,  and  a  third  of  7000  men,    and  in  speak- 


*  He  ill  at  this  time  President  of  Congress. 

t  The  journey  from  Mendoza  to  Buenos  Ayres,  upwards  of  000  miles, 
was  performed  by  tho  express,  Escaiera,  in  tve  days,  and  ftom  Potosi  to 
Baeuos  Ayres^550  leagues^  by  Dobo,  in  twelve  days. 
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mg  of  the  peneverance  of  these  people  in  the  midst  of  all 
their  defieato  and  reveraes,  be  exclaimed^  ^  Que  peohOf  que 
pechOf  Heme  e$ta  geute  /" — ^  What  fortitude  dd  these  people 
possess !" 

We  were  also  visited  fey  Irego^^D,  the  secretary-at-war;  li 
young  man  of  thirty-fi?e  years  of  affe ;  he  had  been  a  cadet  in 
the  Spanish  naval  service,  and  had  travelled  a  good  deal  in 
£nrope.  He  i6  rather  a  shewy  man,  and  from  what  I  could 
learn,  extremely  ambitions;  We  were  also  visited  by  members 
of  congress,  !^valetta,  Pach^coi  Yillegas,  and  a  number  of 
others.  Among  the  priests  who  called  On  ns,  was  Dr.  Bel- 
grano,  brother  of  the  TOneral^  and  who  appeared  to  be  a  man 
bf  solid  and  respectable  talents;  The  term  doctor  is  given 
indiscriminately  to  lawyers  and  clergymen,  but  not  to  physi- 
cians ;  in  fact,  the  science  of  medicine  is  estttemely  low  in  all 
the  Spanish  colonies,  and  it  is  very  unusual  to  meet  with  a 
Spanish  physician  of  science  and  learning. 

Among  our  acquaintances,  there  were  two  or  three  with 
whom  I  was  particularly  pleased ;  the  first,  a  respectable  old 
mai^  and  a  near  neighbour,  of  the  name  of  Escalada,  the 
father-in-law  of  San  Martin ;  this  old  maii  wsis  whiit  we  should 
have  called,  in  our  revolutionary  war,  a  true  Whig.    He  has  a 
large  and  fine  family  of  children,   and  grand-children ;    his 
iiouse,  the  place  of  most  agreeable  resort  for  all  strangers  of 
any  in  the  city.     I  frequently  spent  my  evenings  here,  being 
almost  always  sure  to  nnd  an  agreeable  party  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen ;  the  evening  was  usually  passed  in  sprightly  con- 
versation, or  in  dances,  which  the  old  gentleman  seemed  to 
take  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  promoting,  very  frequently  taking 
part  himself,  though  upwards  of  seventy  years  of  dge :  these 
dances  were  minuets,  to  the  music  of  the  piano,  touched  by  one 
of  the  young  ladies*    He  had  adopted  a  oeautiful  and  interest'- 
iDg  girl,  then  about  seventeen,   the  daughter  of  a  Spanish 
governor-intendanf,  and  seemed  to  treat  her  with  the  same 
affection  and  kindness  that  he  did  his  own  children.    The  wile 
of  General  San  Martin  was»  at  this  time,  living  with  her  father, 
but  appeared  to  be  much  dejected  in  spirits  on  account  of  her 
anxiety  for  her  husband,  to  whom,  from  all  accounts,  she  is 
devotedly  attached*    She  had  accompanied  him  to  the  foot  of 
the  A.ndes,  wished  to  follow  his  fortunes  across,  and  was,  with 
much  difliculty,  dissuaded.    Perceiving  that  she  partook  in 
none  of  the  amusements,  on  inquiring  the  cause,  I  was  t^d  that 
fihe  had  made  a'  vow  of  some  kind  for  the  success  of  her  hus- 
band, which  I  could  not  well  understand.    These  private  and 
unobtrusive  virtues  in  the  family  of  San  Martin,  gave  me  a  very 
favourable  opinion  of  the  man ;  the  excellence  and  purity  of 
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prirate  life  ifl,  after  all,  the  beet  foundation  of  publto  conffdenee^ 
There  can  be  no  dignity  of  charact^  without  them,  and  we  are 
seldom  mistaken  in  the  purity  of  the  actions  of  men,  when  dns 
fountain  is  pure.  While  in  Buenos  Ayres,  I  have  frequently 
heard  San  Martin  and  his  wife  cited  as  an  example  of  a  happy 
marriage ;  which  is  bv  no  means  negative  praise,  in  a  country 
where  morals  are  unfortuoately  depraved,  and  where  the  mar* 
/iage  state  is  held  in  too  little  respect.  They  have  but  one 
child,  a  daughter,  three  or  four  years  of  age.  Escalada  is  a 
plain  citizen,  and  has  never  taken  any  other  part  than  that  of 
a  private  individual ;  but  he  has  been  enabled,  from  the  pos* 
session  of  considerable  wealth,  to  render  service  to  the  c^iiae  ; 
he  presented  each  of  us  with  copies  of  different  political  worksy 
which  he  had  purchased,  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  g^ratis ; 
amon^  them,  was  a  history  of  the  United  States,  with  our  de« 
claration  of  independence,  Greneral  Washington's  Farewell 
'Address,  and  other  pieces.  Besides  bis  son-in*law,  bis  wife's 
brother,  Quintana,  *  is  in  the  army  of  Chili,  and  his  two  sons, 
one  eighteen,  the  other  twenty  years  of  age,  both  gallant  yoathii» 
are  serving  under  the  eye  of  San  Martin.  We  experienced,  on 
all  occasions,  from  this  old  gentleman,  the  utmost  kindness  and 
attention,  and  were  invited  by  him  to  a  splendid  entertainment, 
at  a  moment  when  his  whole  family  appeared  to  be  depressed 
by  the  most  anxious  feelings  for  the  fate  of  their  near  relations, 
exposed  to  the  hazards  of  a  dreadful  war. 

M.  Frias,  a  young  lawyer  of  respectability,  and  secretary  to 
the  cabildo,  was  one  of  our  most  agreeable  acquaintances ;  his 
manners  were  highly  polished  and  refined,  and  he  possesses  a 
generosity  of  heart,  a  warmth  and  earnestness  of  feeling,  which 
shewed,  that  although  born  under  a  despotic  government,  his 
character  was  formed  in  a  republic  He  seemed  to  be  peculi- 
arly anxious  to  cultivate  our  acquaintance,  and  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  details  of  our  political  institutions.  I  derived 
considerable  information  from  him,  as  well  as  assistance  in  pro- 
curing papers  and  documents.  He  has  be^n  married  some 
years  to  an  amiable  woman.  The  ladies  are  much  less  addicted 
to  literature  than  in  the  United  States,  in  general,  but  much 
more  so  than  those  of  New  Orleans.  The  Spanish  literature  s, 
in  fact,  richer  in  works  which  combine  moral  instruction  with 
amilsement,  than  the  French ;  I  observed  the  sister  of  M.  Fria% 


*  This  officer  wSs  one  of  thoie  who  distinfcnished  themBcIvcs  iu  the  de- 
fence against  the  British.  See  Fones,  YoL  III.  p.  427.  It  is  wwthy  of 
notioey  that  many  of  those  who  are  now  most  cbnspicuoos  were  disUngnialied 

at  that  period ;  Diss  Velis,  Yiamonte.  and  Monies  de  Oca,  then  hot  a 
joath.  ^ 
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readisff  a  traiiilalioD  of  Pamela*  aod  I  learned  that  the  novels 
of  Ricnardaon  are  much  esteemed  among  them. 

M •  Rigios  18  another  of  those  whose  acquaintance  we  found 
particularly  agreeable.  He  is  of  a  highly  respectable  family, 
and  educated  in  England ;  he  is  also  a  seecimen  of  the  young 
South  Americans,  whose  mind  has  been  formed  under  the  new 
order  of  thin^.  He  has  nothing  of  the  Spanish  reserve  and 
distrust  in  his  deportment;  his  manners,  like  those  of  his 
countrymen,  are  highly  polished,  but  without  that  fastidious 
attention  to  etiquette,  which  is  so  troublesome  to  a  stranjren 
This  gentleman  spoke  the  Ensrlish  remarkably  well.  The 
bouse  of  Madam  Kiglos,  his  mother,  who  is  a  widow,  is  consi- 
dered one  of  the  most  genteel  in  the  city ;  I  have  seen  few 
ladies  of  more  polished  manners,  and  I  had  frequent  opportuni- 
ties of  meeting  here  the  most  fashionable  people. 

Soon  after  our  arrival,  we  became  acquainted  with  a  number 
of  strangers,  and  some  Americans  settled  here.  We  were  fre- 
quently visited  by  the  British  officer,  at  present  commandiop; 
on  that  station,  a  man  of  free  and  obliging  manners  and 
address,  but  somewhat  inclined  to  be  caustic  and  severe  in  his 
remarks,  so  that  considerable  allowance  was  necessary  to  be 
made  for  this  propensity,  for  at  times  he  gave  a  much  more 
favourable  account  of  things  than  at  others.  Mr.  Staples, 
the  British  consul,  or  agent,  though  a  much  plainer  man,  ap* 
peared  to  be  more  solid  and  judicious,  as  well  as  consistent  la 
bis  observations,  and  having  been  here  several  years,  he  was 

Sialified  to  speak  with  more  confidence.  He  spoke  highly  of 
e  natural  good  qualities  of  the  people  in  general,  but  espe* 
cially  of  the  agricultural  population  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  city,  and  in  the  villages ;  he  thought  them  all  highly  sus*- 
ceptibfe  of  improvement,  and  stated  many  changes  in  their 
haoits  and  character,  for  the  better.  He  said,  that  the  British 
officers  bore  testimony  to  their  mildness  and  hospitality,  when 
prisoners  among  them.  The  letters  which  passed  between 
them  and  the  different  cabildos,  were  published  at  the  time  by 
the  officers,  in  order  to  manifest  their  gratitude.  A  number  of 
the  soldiers  settled  in  the  country,  and  others  were,  with  diffi- 
culty, persuaded  to  return.  Some  of  the  officers  declared,  that, 
but  for  their  sense  of  honour,  thev  never  would  leave  the 
country.  The  natives,  in  general,  were  delighted  to  see 
strangers,  the  very  reverse  of  which  was  the  case  with  the 
European  Spaniards,  who  regarded  all  foreigners  with  a  kind 
of  growling  jealousy,  as  if  they  had  any  better  right  to  be  here 
ihemselves.  *    Nothing  more  strongly  evinced  their  mildness 

*  .Since  the  ievQlution,4lMy  are  themselves  reg^arded  as  stmngersy  and  tlie 
least  favonred  of  any. 
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of  characteTi  than  tbe  rare  oecurrence  of  Tiolence  and  blood- 
shed, in  the  courae  of  the  sadden  changes  and  revolutions  of 
their  goyernment*  In  being  released  from  the  shackles  of  their 
old  system,  and  without  any  settled  re-oiganization,  it  was 
naturally  to  be  expected,  that  during  the  sway  of  the  passions, 
scenes  such  as  occurred  in  France  would  take  place.  The 
general  equality  which  prevailed,  seemed  to  bring  men  closer 
together,  and  to  produce  a  stronger  syupathj  in  each  other's 
sufierings  and  misfortunes.  The  triumpn  of^  one  party  over 
another,  even  after  the  most  violent  stra^Ies,  was  at  most  fol- 
lowed by  tbe  banishment  of  a  few  individuals;  that  in  a  few 
instances,  where  the  proscribed  were  put  to  death,  they  pro- 
duced tbe  most  lively  sensations  on  the  whole  community^  and 
its  displeasure  was  strongly  expressed  ;  that  the  vices  of  the 
people  were  the  vices  of  education  only ;  that,  previous  to  the 
revolution,  they  were  brought  up  in  idleness,  at  least  seldom 
induced  to  embrace  useful  and  industrious  calling^s.  Tbe  sons 
of  Europeans  were  never  employed  in  the  busmess  of  their 
fathers,  who  preferred  taking  any  kind  of  a  lad,  that  happened 
to  be  bom  in  Spain ;  there  was  a  want  of  an  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  Spaniards,  in  the  future  welfare  and  advantage  of  their 
own  offspring.  They  left  them  to  follow  the  billiard-tables  and 
gaming-houses,  in  preference  to  initiating  them  into  employ- 
ments which  they  appeared  to  think  exclusively  appertained 
to  those  bom  in  Europe.  Tbe  revolution  was  producing  a 
sensible  change  throughout  all  society. 

From  these  gentlemen,  and  several  English  merchants 
settled  here,  we  received  every  mark  of  attention.  Although 
few  of  them,  beside  the  consul,  said  much  in  favour  of  the 
people,  they  appeared  all  to  entertain  a  sincere  wish  for  their 
success,  which  was  not  at  all  surprising,  considering  the  deep 
interest  they  have  at  stake.  Most  of  them  express  doubts  of 
their  capacity  to  establish  a  solid  government,  from  their  want 
of  information,  and  from  their  vicious  habits ;  they  held  out  the 
idea,  that  if  they  were  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  some 
other  nation,  for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  so  as  to  keep  down 
their  local  dissentions,  and  prevent  the  recurrence  of  toeir  in- 
ternal revolutions,  there  would  be  no  doubt  of  their  ultimate 
success.  At  present  there  was  a  want  of  stability,  from  their 
having  no  settled  institutions,  or  possessing  men  among  them 
of  such  weight  and  influence  as  to  be  able  to  repress  factions. 
It  was  owing  to  this  cause,  that  the  state  had  been  so  frequently 
split  upVith  feuds  and  parties.  The  drift  of  all  this  was  not 
difficult  to  be  discovered;  I  have  seen  the  same  idea  of 
guardianship  suggested  in  the  Quarterly  Review;  it  means, 
the  gnardimukip  of  EngloMd.    But  the  discovery  of  such  a 
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4i0poMti(m  on  ber  part  would  only  Metre  to  tzdte  unfriendly 
feelings  towards  her ;  they  discoFer  important  advantages  in 
motud  intercourse,  and  are  very  desirons  of  cultivating  a  good 
understanding  with  Great  Britain,  but  would  be  indignant  at 
the  idea  of  any  desigrn  to  exertise  a  control  over  them« 

Our  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Bonpland,  the  companion  of 
Humboldt,  was  highly  gratifying,  especiall]^  to  Dr.  Baldwin. 
Mr.  Boupland  removed  to  this  place  with  his  famiiv  about  a 
year  ago,  and  is  settled  on  a  qninta,  about  two  miles  from  town. 
Such  a  man  is  a  great  acouisition  to  the  country,  in  making 
known  its  resources  and  aavantages.  Several  French  officers 
were  also  introduced  to  us ;  they  bad  come  here  to  seek  their 
fortunes,  but,  from  their  conversations,  I  discovered  they  had 
been  somewhat  disappointed  in  their  expectations,  which  were 
pot  very  moderate  or  rational.  One  of  them  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  return  to  France ;  **  this  will  be  a  fine  country,"  said 
|ie,  ^  quoad  nou$  ierama  Men  sous  terre^  when  we  shall  be  well 
under  ground."  '^^^J  complain  of  there  being  a  good  deal  of 
Jealousy  on  the  part  oi  the  native  officers,  at  seeing  foreigners 
among  them,  at  which  I  was  not  at  all  surprised.  The  Irish 
officers  are  better  received  than  any  others ;  but  in  gfeneral 
those  who  enter  the  service  must  calculate  on  meeting  with 
many  mortifications ;  the  government  is  sufficiently  disposed 
to  be  liberal,  but  they  are  not  so  well  received  in  the  army.  It 
is  highly  probable  that  some  cause  for  this  has  been  given,  by 
ibeir  indiscretion  in  betraying  their  feelings  of  superiority,  whe- 
ther real  or  false,  and  by  their  setting  up  pretensions  they  have 
not  been  able  to  realize.  They  do  not  reflect,  that,  during  this 
protracted  war,  many  valuable  officers  have  been  found  among 
the  natives,  and  that  the  people  of  these  countries  have  a 
^eater  inclination  to  the  profession  of  arms  than  for  any  other 
pursuit. 

About  ten  days  after  our  arrival,  the  independence  of  Chili 

was  celebrated  in  the  city.   The  illuminations,  and  other  public 

demonstrations,  were  continued  during  three  successive  days,  as 

10  usual  on  all  occasions  of  this  kind.    The  flags  of  Chili  and 

the  United  Provinces  were  suspended  from  the  cabildo,*  and 

the  independence  of  Chili  publicly  announced  by  bando^  or 

proclamation,  in  the  plaza.    The  pyramid  of  the  revolution 

was  elegantly  ornamented  with  flags,  and  a  variety  of  patriotic 

inscriptions.    I  observed  great  satisfaction  expressea  in  the 

I  countenances  of  the  people,  especially  those  of  the  country, 

;   very  different  from  tne  stupid  gaze  of  amazement  I  had  re- 

I  marked  at  Bio.    In  the  afternoon,  the  youth  from  some  of  the 

I  higher  seminaries  of  learning,    about  seventy  or  eighty  in 

I  pumber,  marched  to  the  pyramid  in  procession,  headed  by  the 


\ 
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profe«(M>ni»  aod  afker  readingf  the  inscriptions  and  making  tiMir 
observations,  dispersed.  Soon  after*  the  boys  from  the  different 
schools  marchea  with  flags,  in  diflerent  companies,  to  the 
number  of  at  least  six  or  eight  hundred.  They  formed  a  hollow 
square,  enclosing  the  pyramid,  and  raised  the  national  sone ; 
each  side  of  a  square  singing  a  stanza  in  succession,  and  the 
whole  joining  in  the  chorus,  at  the  same  time  waving  their  flags. 
When  they  fiad  sung  their  hymn,  some  of  those  who  excelled 
in  speaking,  stood  forward  and  delivered  patriotic  orations. 
After  this,  a  dialogue  was  kept  up  for  some  time,  which  con- 
sisted of  questions  put  by  one  for  the  sake  of  the  answers  e^ven 
by  another,  containing  some  simple  propositions  of  politico  and 
civil  liberty,  or  patriotic  sentiments,  together  with  professions 
of  veneration  for  their  religion.  The  combination  of  such  ex- 
pressions as  *'  lo8  derechos  del  hombre^*  and  *<  neustra  santa 
religion  catolica^^  had  a  strange  effect  to  my  ear,  but  I  do  not, 
for  this,  pretend  to  condemn  it ;  although  it  differs  from  what  I 
have  been  accustomed  to,  circumstances  may  render  it  neces* 
sary  and  proper  here.   I  am  disposed  to  believe,  that  the  rising 

feneration  are  far  from  being  inclined  to  superstition  and 
igotry ;  the  danger  is,  their  neglectinfir  religion,  which  is  so 
essential  to  every  well-regulated  state ;  it  may  be  prudent,  also^ 
to  associate  in  the  minds  of  their  youth,  the  cause  of  religion 
with  that  of  their  country,  so  that  both  may  be  esteemed,  by 
this  means,  more  sacred.  Few  of  these  boys  appeared  to  ex- 
ceed twelve  years  of  age ;  they  were  dressed,  in  general,  like 
those  of  our  cities,  but  a  proportion,  sufficient  to  be  remarked, 
were  a  good  deal  bronzed ;  the  greater  part,  however,  had  good 
complexions,  and  all  had  animated  and  expressive  counte- 
nances. Amongst  the  crowd  of  people  collected  in  order  to  be 
amused,  or  to  catch  the  fire  of  patnotism  from  this  exhibition, 
the  figures  which  most  attracted  my  notice,  were  several  of  the 
gauchos  of  the  neighbouring  pampas,  who  sat  on  their  horses 
with  much  g^vity  and  composure,  apparently  pleased  with  what 
was  passing,  but  that  pleasure  very  faintly  expressed  in  their 
countenances.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  exhibitions  must 
have  a  powerful  effect  on  all  classes  of  society,  and,  with  the 
youth,  tney  give  rise  to  sentiments  and  feelings  inseparable  froin 
their  very  existence.  1  afterwards  found,  that  it  is  the  cuatoo 
for  the  boys  to  go  through  the  same  ceremony  once  a-week.  I 
have  been  informed,tbatmuch  more  of  thisenthusiasm,  resembling 
that  of  the  French  revolution,  prevailed  some  time  ago,  from 
which  it  has  been  inferred,  that  the  interest  in  the  cause  itself 
is  on  the  wane ;  in  this,  however,  I  do  not  aeree,  but  rather 
believe  that  it  is  owing  to  its  having  settled  down  into  some- 
thing  more  deep  and  solid  than  the  first  effervescence  of  public 
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spirit;  there  is  evidently  less  dem^stration  of. enthusiasm  in 
the  cause  of  independence  in  our  country,  than  during  the 
period  of  the  revolution,  but  no  one  can  suppose  that  it  rests 
upon  a  less  solid  foundation. 

Printed  copies  of  the  declaration  of  independence  of  Chili 
were  -sent  to  each  of  the  commissionen,  together  with  medals, 
struck  on  the  occasion,  in  gold  and  silver.  I  attended  a  theatre 
in  the  evening,  where  ttfuneiony  or  ceremony,  was  got  up  for 
the  occasion.  I  shall  de^r  the  description  of  this  amusement, 
antil  I  shall  make  some  further  observations  on  the  event  just 
described.  From  this  public  and  solemn  expression,  there 
was  no  room  left  to  doubt,  that  the  idea  of  holding  Chili  in 
subjection  had  nothing  in  it  of  reality.  This  I  could  gather 
from  a  thousand  minor  circumstances,  while  on  the  spot,  which 
produced  a  much  stronger  conviction  in  my  mind  of  their  sin** 
eerity,  than  any  thing  I  am  able  to  state* 

Our  arrival  at  Buenos  Ayres  happened  to  be  during  Lefit ; 
the  circus  and  theatre  were  closed,  and  public  amusements  sus« 
pended.  I  felt  some  eurtosity  to  witness  the  bull-fights,  the 
favourite  amusement  in  all  Spanish  countries.  As  soon  as  the 
circus  was  opened,  I  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  attending 
if.  It  is  a  circular  amphitheatre,  capable  of  containing 
between  four  and  five  thousand  persons.  The  arena  is  about 
150  feet  in  diameter,  with  an  enclosure  of  about  six  feet 
high,  with  openings  at  intervals,  sufficiently  wide  to  admit 
the  body  of  a  man;  at  one  end,  there  is  a  small  covered  pen, 
with  stalls,  in  which  the  bulls  are  confined,  and  opening  into 
the  arena  by  a  gate.  On  the  opposite  side  there  is  a  large  gate, 
at  which  the  bulls  are  dragged  out  after  being  killed.  I  found 
the  place  considerably  crowded,  but  chiefly  by  the  lower 
classes  of  people,  at  least  the  females  appeared  to  be  such. 
At  one  side  of  the  toro,  there  was  a  seat  appropriated  to  the 
city  authorities ;  formerly,  the  viceroy  and  some  of  the  principal 
pabKc  functionaries,  had  also  their  places  set  apart,  but  this  is 
no  longer  the  case,  as  it  is  considered  even  aisrepufable  for 
those  persons  to  be  seen  here.  The  town<major,  who*is  the 
chief  officer  of  the  police,  always  attends  on  these  occasions, 
and  presides,  in  order  to  prevent  any  disorder  or  disturbance. 
Immediately  below  his  seat  there  was  a  band  of  music,  which 
played  before  the  commencement  of  the  bull-fights,  and  during 
the  intervals  between  them.  When  the  spectators  had  begun 
to  assemble,  a  guard  of  soldiers,  about  thirty  in  number,  was 
inarched  into  the  arena,  and,  after  going  through  a  variety  of 
evolutions,  were  divided  into  small  detachments,  and  distri- 
buted through  the  different  parts  of  the  toro.  The  different 
combatants  who  were  to  display  their  skill  and  courage  on  the 
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occasion,  earoo  forwaril,  and  made  ilieir  obeiaance  to  ibe  towo' 
major,  and  then  retired  to  their  places.  The  fint  two,  called 
the  picadoreSf  were  on  horseback,  one  a  Chilian,  of  eooraioiia 
stature  and  bodily  strength,  the  other  a  half  Indian,  of  a  more 
delicate  frame,  and  a  more  sprightly  countenance.  They  had 
both  been  convicted  of  crimes,  and  condemned  to  fiorbt-bulls 
for  the  amusement  of  the  public ;  their  irons  were  not  taken  off 
until  immediately  before  entering  the  toro.  There  were  6ve 
or  six  others,  called  bandaUron^  with  different  coloured  flagy, 
for  the  purpose  of  provoking  and  teasing  the  bull ;  the  last 
were  the  matiadareSf  having  in  the  left  hand  a  flag,  and  in  tbe 
right  a  sword.  The  picadores  were  armed  with  pikes,  aboat 
twelve  feet  in  length,  with  the  point  so  shaped,  as  to  wound  the 
animal  without  penetrating  deeply;  they  posted  themselves  on 
the  left  side  of  the  place  whence  the  bull  was  to  be  let  cwt, 
and  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  paces  from  each  other. 
On  the  signal  given,  the  gate  flew  open,  and  a  furious  animal 
rushed  forth.  He  immediately  made  at  the  Chilian,  but  feeling 
the  point  of  the  steel  in  his  shoulder,  be  suddenly  wheeled 
round  and  ran  towards  the  middle  of  the  arena,,  when  tbe 
bandoleros  endeavoured  to  provoke  him  with  their  flags.  It 
was  the  turn  of  the  mestiso  to  receive  him  next  on  hia  lance, 
but,  it  was  not  until  after  the  bull  had  chased  both  several 
times  round  the  circus,  that  he  could  venture  to  take  such  a 
position  as  would  justify  his  engaging  him ;  it  was  necessary 
to  be  near  tbe  enclosure,  so  as  to  have  its  support,  otherwise,  in 
a  furious  assault  of  the  bull,  he  might  be  overturned.  The 
animal  attacked  the  half  Indian  with  greater  fury  than  the 
other,  but  on  feeling  the  steel,  withdrew  in  the  same  manner; 
after  this  was  repeated  several  times,  the  bull  seemed  no  longer 
inclined  to  attack  ibe  picadores*  At  the  tap  of  the  drum,  the 
picadores  withdrew  from  the  contest;  the  bandaleroe  next 
advanced  with  crackers,  which  they  dexterously  thrust  into 
different  parts  of  tbe  animaFs  body,  who  had  now  become 
rather  sullen,  but  as  soon  as  they  exploded  and  scorched  him 
severely*  he  grew  furious,  and  ran  about  bellowing  with  rage 
and  agony:  no  one  but  a  savage  could  witness  this  scene,  for 
the  first  time,  without  being  shocked.  The  crackers  being 
consumed,  the  animal  stood  still,  his  tongue  lolling  out,  with 
panting  sides,  and  eyes  blind  with  rage.  The  matiadore  now 
came  forward ;  at  first,  the  generous  animal  shewed  reluctance 
to  take  notice  of  him,  but  on  being  provoked,  he  made  a  plunge 
at  the  fla^  held  in  his  hand,  while  the  matiadorej  dexterously 
avoiding  biro,  thrust  his  sword  between  tbe  neck  and  shoulder, 
thus  giving  him  a  mortal  wound.  The  band  of  music  struck 
up,  the  gates  of  the  toro  were  thrown  open,  five  or  six  gaacfaos 
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rmbed  in  on  horseback,  threw  their  lasioet  ahoat  him,  loiiie 
AwteDing  rouod  bi»  faoros,  others  about  hia  legs  and  body,  and 
in  this  manner,  in  an  instant,  bore  him  out  of  the  circus,  hi  the 
midst  of  the  shouts  of  the  multitude.  Seven  other  bulls  were 
let  out  in  succession,  and  the  same  circumstances  repeated 
With  rery  little  variation*  The  whole  was  terminated  with  a 
feat,  performed  by  a  wild  gaucho ;  the  bull  being  let  out,  be 
was  immediately  lassoed  by  the  gauchos  on  horseback,  who 
threw  him,  and  held  him  fast  by  pulling  in  opposite  directions; 
he  was  then  tied,  and  a  saddle  girt  put  on  him  by  the  gaucho, 
who  was  bare-legged,  and  had  nothing  on  but  a  shirr,  and  a 
kind  of  petticoat,  something  like  a  Scotch  kilt,  the  ordinary 
dress  of  these  people.  The  animal  being  properly  prepareo, 
be  was  suffered  to  rise  with  the  gaucho  on  nis  back,  and  ran 
perfectly  wild  and  furious  laround  the  circus,  leaping,  plunging, 
and  bellowing,  to  the  great  diversion  of  the  spectators,  while 
the  gaucho  was  continually  goading  him  with  an  enormous  pair 
of  spurn,  and  lashing  him  with  bis  whip.  When  the  anitnal 
was  sufficiently  tortured  in  this  way,  the  gaucho  drew  his  knife 
and  plunged  it  into  the  spinal  marrow;  the  bull  fell  as  if 
•truck  by  lightning,  rolled  upon  his  back  with  his  feet  in  the 
air,  which  were  not  even  seen  to  quiTer.  Such  is  the  barba- 
rous amusement  of  bull-fighting,  formerly  the  delight  of  ibe 
representatives  of  the  kinfi;s  of  Spain,  and  their  mimic  royalty; 
in  a  more  enlightened  and  a  happier  age,  confined  here  to  the 
coarse  and  vulgar,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that,  in  the  progfress 
of  science,  liberty,  and  civilization,  will  disappear  for  ever. 

The  theatre  was  attended  by  respectable  people,  but  I  found 
it  in  a  low  state,  though  I  had  not  expected  much.  It  is  but 
an  indiflPerent  building,  yet  capable  of  containing  a  consider- 
able number  of  persons.  The  ladies  were  dressed  with  taste 
and  elegance,  and  some  of  them  handsome.  With  respect  to 
the  interior  arrangements,  the  orchestra,  the  scenery,  the  dresses 
of  the  actors,  and  the  whole  of  the  performance,  I  presume 
they  were  about  equal  to  our  theatre  ouring  our  revolutionary 
war.  When  the  curtain  rose,  the  national  hymn  was  sung  by 
the  whole  of  the  theatric  corps,  accompanied  by  the  orchestra, 
during  which,  it  is  the  etiquette  for  every  person  to  stand  up; 
the  song  was  followed  by  thunders  of  applause.  The  perform- 
ance is  about  equal  to  that  of  New  Orleans,  except  that  the 
prompter  takes  rather  too  audible  a  part.  Between  the  acts, 
the  audience  flow  into  an  extensive  coflee-house,  which  com- 
municates by  a  folding  door.  Hf>re  hundreds  are  seen,  officers 
and  citizens,  walking  about  promiscuously,  or  in  groups  around 
^mall  tables,  drinking  chocolate  or  coffee,  or  taking  other  re- 

N  2 
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fresbmeiitfl*  Tbe  men  of  Baeoos  Ayres'idie  away  a  great  deal 
of  their  time  at  these  piaces,  of  which  there  are  six  or  eight  in 
the  city ;  they  are  always  crowded  at  noon  and  in  the  eTening, 
as  at  New  Orleans, 

There  is  a  society  de  buen  gustOj  for  tbe  purpose  of  improF- 
iDg  the  stage;  it  is  one  of  the  modes  in  a  free  conntry  of  in- 
culcating patriotic  sentiments.  Several  very  good  plays  have 
been  translated  and  performed,  and  occasional  pieces  got 
^  up*  In  honour  of  the  victory  of  Chacabuco,  a  dramatic  pro- 
luction  of  some  merit  was  produced,  entitled  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  the  incidents  of  which  somewhat  resemble  each 
other*  Tbe  tragedy  of  Pizarro  has  been  translated,  and  is 
sometimes  performed,  and  also  several  other  pieces. 

Tbe  late  viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayres,  of  which  that  city 
was  the  metropolis,  was  by  many  considered  the  largest,  as 
well  as  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  Spanish  dominions  in  South 
America,  extending  in  a  direct  line  from  its  north  to  its  south 
boundary,  a  distance  of  more  than  2000  miles ;  and  from  its 
eastern  to  its  western,  not  less  than  1,100. 

It  was  composed,  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolutioo,  of 
the  nine  provinces  or  intendencies  following:  Buenos  Ayres, 
Paraguay,  Cordova,  Satta,  Potosi,  La  Plata,  Cochabamba,  La 
PaZt  and  Puno. 

Watered  by  the  great  river  La  Plata  and  its  numerous  tri- 
butary streams,  which  afford  an  easy  communication  with 
countries  of  an  immense  extent,  and  furnishing  an  easy  access 
to  the  treasures  of  South  America,  it  has  always  been  regarded 
by  Spain  as  one  of  her  most  precious  acquisitions.  Enjoying 
every  variety  of  climate  to  be  found  between  different  and  dis- 
tant latitudes,  and  blessed  with  a  large  portion  of  fertile  soil, 
it  is  capable  of  producing  all  that  is  to  be  found  in  tbe  tempe- 
rate or  torrid  zones.  Immense  herds  of  cattle  and  horses  graze 
on  its  extensive  plains,  and  constitute,  at  this  time,  their  prin- 
cipal source  of  wealth.  The  mines  of  Potosi  are  also  induded 
within  its  boundaries.  There  are  no  woods  for  a  very  consider- 
able distance  from  Buenos  Ayres.  No  forest-trees  are  to  be 
seen  on  the  widely-extended  pampas,  except  at  intervals,  a  so- 
litary umboo.  After  passing  the  Saladillo,  in  a  northerly  di- 
rection, the  woods  begin,  and,  proceediog  in  the  upper  pro- 
vinces, the  hills  appear,  and  mountains  rise  in  succession,  in- 
terspersed with  ricn  valiies.  On  the  east  side  of  the  rivers  La 
Plata  and  Parana,  the  country  is  said  to  be  very  fine*  The 
£ntre  Rios  is  represented  as  capable  of  being  made  a  garden- 
spot;  and  the  Banda  Oriental  presents  bills  and  dales,  rieh 
Mttoms,  fine  streams  of  water,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  frreai 
river,  on   the  banks  of  the  smaller  streams,  some  excellent 
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woodland.    Betwew  M aldonada  and  Monte  Video,  Ibe  east- 
ridffe  of  the  Cordilleras,  terminates  on  the  ri^er  La  Plata. 

Since  the  rerolution,  five  more  proyinces  hare  been  erected 
making,  in  all,  fourteen  within  the  limits  of  the  ancient  yiceroy- 
alty,  Yiz.  Tncaman,  taken  from  Salta ;  Mendoza,  orCnyo,  taken 
from  Cordova ;  Corrientes,  Entre  Rios,  comprising  the  country 
between  the  Uraguay  and  the  Parana,  and  the  Banda  Oriental, 
or  eastern  shore  of  the  river  La  Plata.  The  two  last  were 
taken  from  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  was  thus  re- 
duced to  the  territory  on  the  south  side  of  that  river. 

Of  the  fourteen  provinces  into  which  the  ancient  viceroyalty 
is  now  divided,  five  were,  at  my  departure,  principally  occupied 
by  the  royal  forces,  (which,  in  consquence  of  the  victory  of 
Maipu,  were  expected  soon  to  retreat  to  Lower  Peru,)  or  par- 
tially under  their  influence,  viz.  Potosi,  La  Plata,  Cochabamba, 
L«a  PnZf  and  Puno ;  and  the  nine  following  independent,  de» 
^acio  of  Spain,  were  in  the  possession  of  the  patriots,  viz.  Buenos 
Ayres,  Paraguay,  Mendoza,  Salta,  Corrientes,  Entre  Rios,  and 
Banda  Oriental.  But  Paraguay,  and  the  city  of  Santa  Fee, 
act  independently  of  Buenos  Ayres.  Though  Paraguay  is  not 
on  unfriendly  terms  with  them,  and  it  is  hoped,  by  some,  will 
before  long  join  the  union.  Entre  Riosg^nd  the  Banda  Orienta!, 
under  General  Artigas,  in  the  character  of  chief  of  the 
Qrieotals,  are  in  a  state  of  hostility  with  Buenos  Ayres. 

Monte  Video,  the  capital  of  the  eastern  shore,  was  occupied 
bv  a  Portuguese  army,  and  a  squadron  of  ships-of-war  from 
Brazil,  blockaded  the  ports  of  ColoDia  and  Maldovado,  and 
prohibited  the  entrance  of  neutral  vessels,  unless  they  paid 
them  the  same  duties  on  their  cargoes,  that  were  charged  on 
the  importation  of  the  goods  when  landed  in  the  country, 

The  territory  of  the  United  Provinces  is  computed  to  con- 
tain 150,000  square  leagues,  though  it  probably  exceeds  that 
quantity.  The  lands  occupied  in  the  country,  remote  from  the 
cities,  are  generally  converted  by  their  owners  into  estaocias, 
or  large  grazing  farms  for  cattle,  and  chacras  for  growing 
gjain.  The  small  farms,  or  quintas,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
cities,  are  in  fine  order.  Those  around  Buenos  Ayres,  which 
furnish  their  market  with  an  ample  supply  of  fruit  and  veget- 
ables, are,  by  irrigation,  in  the  highest  state  of  culture. 

The  population,  exclusive  of  the  Indians,  is  now  calculated 
at  about  1,900,000;  but  adding  the  civilized  Indians  only,  who 
are  of  great  importance,  it  would,  in  all,  probably  exceed 
2,000,000. 

The  whole  population  consists  of  nations  of  Old  Spain,  and 
.their  descendants  born  in  the  country,  or  as  they  style  them- 
selves. South  Americans ;  of  Indians  civilized,  or  unreclaimed. 
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with  difleretit  **  casfa,'*  or  mixed  blood  ;   of  AfricaM  and  their 
desceDdantiy  or  Negroes  and  Mulattoes. 

I  could  DOt  ascertaio,  with  satisfaction,  the  popalation  of  the 
different  provinces:  the  province  of  Bttenos  Ayres  contains 
about  I2O9OOO,  whilst  the  population  of  £ntre  Rios,  and  ftaada 
Oriental,  is  computed  at  &O9OOO. 

The  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  contains  a  population  of  GO^OOO. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  place  appear  to  be  an  amiable  and 
interesting;  people.  They  are  considered  brave  and  humane, 
possessing  intelligence,  capable  of  great  exertions  and  perse- 
verance, and  manifesting  a  cheerful  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  independence. 

There  is  also  a  certain  mediocrity  and  equality  of  fortune 
prevailing  among  them,  extremely  favourable  to  a  union  of  the 
popular  sentiment,  in  support  of  the  common  weak  Many 
muustrious  mechanics,  and  enterprising  merchants,  are,  how- 
ever, increasing  their  estates,  and  adding  to  the  stock  of  cnpitai 
in  the  country. 

The  people  of  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  residini^  out 
of  the  cily,  are,  generally  speaking,  poor,  and  rather  indolenr. 
Though  a  hardy  race,  and  when  excited  to  action,  they  become 
zealous  defenders  of  \^  liberties  of  their  country.  They  are 
capable  of  great  improvement,  and  under  the  influence  of  a 
good  example,  when  a  change  takes  place  in  their  manner  and 
habit  of  living,  they  bid  fair  to  become  useful  and  industrious 
citizens. 

The  inhabitants  of  Cordova  are  said  to  be  more  superstitious, 
and  more  industrious,  but  less  patriotic*  This  is  principally  hu 
tributed  to  the  loss  of  the  traae  with  Peru,  occasioned  by  the 
revolutionary  war. 

Tucuman,  I  was  informed,  possessed  an  excellent  popu- 
lation. 

The  people  of  M endoza,  or  Cuyo,  are  moral,  industrious,  and 
patriotic.  Tliey  have  sacrificed  largely  at  the  shrine  of  inde* 
pendence,  supporting  with  zeal  and  confidence  the  cause  of 
their  country;  whist  the  citizens  of  Santa  Fee  are  represented 
as  immoral  and  insubordinate,  and  manifesting,  on  most  occa- 
sions,  an  extreme  jealousy  of  their  neighbours. 

The  population  of  Entre  Rios  and  Banda  Oriental,  is  per- 
haps not  inferior  in  value  to  that  of  Buenos  Ayres;  nor  is  it 
deficient  in  military  skill,  particularly  in  carrying  on  a  partisan 
warfare,  for  which  its  troops  are  admirably  adapted.  Their 
other  good  qualities  have  been,  probably,  somewhat  impaired 
by  the  system  pursued  in  thai  quarter,  where  they  have  been 
compelled  to  give  up  every  thing  like  civil  avocations,  and  to 
continue  without  any  regular  kind  of  ^o^^^nment,  under  the 
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abcolufe  control  of  a  chief,  who*  wbaterer  may  be  his  political 

S^riociples,  or  profeasious,  in  practice  concentrates  all  power, 
eirisiative,  judicial,  and  executire,  in  himself. 

The  General  Congress  of  the  IJnited  Provinces,  assembled 
at  Buenos  A^res,  on  the  3d  of  December,  1817,  established, 
by  a  provincial  statute,  a  temporary  form  of  governmenf. 

This  congress  is  comprised  of  depuiies  from  the  different  pro- 
vinces.  It  actually  consists  of  tweniy-six  members.  But  as  a 
representative  is  allowed  for  every  fifteen  thoosand  citizens,  it 
would  be  more  numerous  if  all  the  provinces  had  sent  delegates 
in  that  ratio  of  population. 

With  some  exceptions,  and  particularly  of  that  palladium  of 
our  rights,  which  is  unknown  to  the  civil  law,  the  trial  by  jury, 
the  provisional  constitution  will  be  found,  on  an  attentive  peru- 
sal, to  contain  a  distinct  recc^nition  of  many  of  the  vital  prin- 
cioles  of  free  government.  A  church  establishment  also,  that 
or  the  Catholic  faith,  is  contrary  to  our  ideas  of  religious  free- 
dom ;  though  a  measure  adopted  from  necessity,  perhaps,  by 
them. 

It  declares  that  all  power,  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive, 
resides  in  the  nation.  The  congress  are  to  be  chosen  by  electors, 
who  are  to  be  voted  for  by  the  people  in  the  primary  assem- 
blies. The  cabildos,  or  municipalities,  are  to  be  elected  imme- 
diately by  the  citizens.  It  recognises  the  independence  of  the 
judiciary,  and  declares  the  tenure  of  office,  with  respect  to  the 
superior  judgesn,  to  be  held  during  good  behaviour.  It  provides 
for  the  election  of  a  chief  magistrate  by  congress,  removeable 
when  they  choose  to  appoint  a  successor,  and  responsible  for 
the  execution  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  which  are  defined  and 
limited.  In  the  oath  of  office,  he  is  sworn  to  preserve  the  in- 
tegrity and  independence  of  the  country. 

The  three  great  departments  of  state,  of  the  treasury,  and  of 
war,  are  distinctly  marked  out,  and  their  respective  powers  and 
duties  assigned. 

On  some  subjects,  it  enters  more  into  detail  than  is  usual  with 
us,  particularly  in  those  of  their  army,  navy,  and  militia.  But 
this,  perhaps,  in  their  situation,  was  necessary. 

It  provides  that  no  citizen  shall  accept  a  title  of  nobility,  with- 
out forfeiting  the  character  of  citizensnip. 

It  provides  also  agaiust  general  warrants,  and  the  arrest  of 
individuals,  unless  on  probable  proof  of  guilt. 

It  contains  a  salutary  provision  that  a  judge,  having  original 
jurisdiction,  before  taking  cognizance  of  a  cause,  shall  use  all 

Eossible  means  of  reconciling  the  parties.    This  constitution  is 
ut  temporary;  the  congress  are  engaged  in  the  task  of  forming 
a  permanent  one«    In  &e  mean  time  no  alteration  can  be  made 
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in  the  present,  unless  with  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers*   In  this  manner  some  alterations  have  been  adopted. 

The  subject  of  a  permanent  constitution  was  before  a  com- 
mittee of  sixteen  members  of  congress.  There  was  a  diflference 
of  opinion  prevailing  amongst  them,  on  the  point  of  a  eonfeder* 
ated  or  a  consolidated  government*  If  the]jF  should  adopt  the 
former,  they  will  frame  the  constitution,  in  all  probability, 
nearly  after  the  model  of  that  of  the  United  States.  Should 
they  decide  on  the  latter,  it  it  is  highly  probable  they  will  in* 
corporate  the  leading  features  of  our  system  into  their  form  of 
government  They  seem  to  concur  in  the  proposition,  to  have 
a  chief  magistrate  elected  for  a  term  of  years,  and  a  represen- 
tative legislature  to  consist  of  two  branches.  A  senate,  to 
constitnte  the  most  permanent  body,  and  a  house  of  represen- 
tatives, whose  term  of  service  will  be  of  shorter  duration. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  delay  the  completion 
of  this  all-important  task,  after  the  example  of  the  United 
States,  until  a  period  of  peace.  Their  present  provisional 
statute  is  an  improvement  on  those  which  preceded  it ;  and  we 
may  expect  their  proposed  constitution  will  be  still  more  per- 
fect, as  they  advance  in  the  knowledge  of  those  principles  on 
which  republican  governments  are  constituted. 

There  is  a  considerable  internal  trade  carried  on  in  the  in- 
terchange of  various  articles,  between  the  several  provinces ; 
cattle,  horses,  and  mules,  furnish  a  considerable  source  of 
barter;  with  the  latter,  Peru  is  usually  supfdied :  the  Para- 
guay tea  is  a  great  article  of  trade  throughout  the  country ; 
the  brandy,  wine,  raisins,  and  fi^  of  M endoza  and  San  Juan, 
are  becoming  important ;  the  hides  of  oxen,  the  skins  of  the 
vacuna  and  granaco,  with  a  number  of  fine  furs,afibrd  valuable 
articles  of  exchange.  These,  with  the  foreign  goods,  are  trans- 
ported in  every  direction  from  Buenos  Ayres,  very  readily,  by 
oxen  and  mules. 

Their  navy  is  small,  and  some  of  their  vessels  are  laid  up, 
which  also  furnish  the  meansof  carrying  their  native  productions 
to  their  sea-ports,  form  a  branch  of  trade  of  great  magnitude, 
considering  the  population  of  the  country. 

Their  exports  are  calculated  with  some  degree  of  accuracy, 
at  10,000,000  dollars.  Theseconsist  principally  of  ox-hides,  jerk 
beef,  and  tallow,  the  present  great  staple  of  the  country.  A 
variety  of  furs  and  peltry,  some  grain,  copper,  mostly  brought 
from  Chili ;  with  gold  and  silver  in  bullion,  and  in  coin,  chiefly 
from  the  mines  or  Potosi. 

The  imports  are  computed  to  be  about  equal  to  their  exports. 
British  manufactures  form  the  principal  mass,  and  thev  are  to 
be  had  in  great  abundance.    They  consist  of  wooUeii  and 
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GoUon  goods  of  every  description ;  some  of  tbem  wrought  to 
imitate  the  manufactures  of  the  country ;  ironmongery,  cutlery, 
hardware,  saddlery,  hats,  porter^  ale,  and  cheese,  are  among  the 
re|paining  articles* 

From  the  United  States  they  receive  lumber  of  all  kinds, 
and  furniture  of  every  description,  coaches  and  carriages  of  all 
«ort8,  cod-fish,  mackerel,  snad  and  herring,  leather,  boots 
and  shoes,  powder  and  munitions  of  war,  and  naval-stores, 
ships  and  vessels,  particularly  those  calculated  for  their  navy 
or  for  privateers. 

From  Brazils  they  receive  sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  and  rum. 
From  the  north  of  £urope  they  receive  steel  and  iron,  and  from 
France,  a  number  of  articles  of  its  manufacture. 

Their  foreign  commerce  is  principally  carried  on  by  British 
capitalists,  though  there  are  some  Americans,  a  few  French, 
and  other  foreign  merchants,  also  settled  at  Buenos  Ayres; 
they  are  all  placed,  I  believe,  on  the  same  footing  of  equality. 

The  revenue  of  the  state  may  be  estimated  at  about  3,000,000 
of  dollars  annually ;  but  their  system  of  finance  is  very  imper- 
fect, and  although  their  debt  is  small,  their  credit  is  low;  they 
have  hitherto  avoided  the  issuing  of  paper-money,  and  they 
have  established  no  bank ;  but  they  have  sometimes  antici- 

fiated  their  revenue,  by  giving  due  bills,  receivable  in  payment 
or  duties,  or  goods  imported,  or  articles  exported  ;  the  impost 
furnishes  the  principal  part  of  the  revenue.  A  copy  of  tneir 
tariflr,  as  at  first  estaolished,  was  some  time  since  transmitted, 
I  believe,  to  the  department  of  state.    In  this,  the  duties  were 

{generally  specific  and  high.  I  understand  they  have  been 
ately  reduced,  as  their  exorbitancy  had  occasioned  much 
smuggling. 

The  mines  of  Potosi,  which,  jn  all  probability,  will  very  soon 
fall  into  their  hands  again,  may  furnish  them  with  a  consider- 
able supply  of  the  precious  metals.  It  is  stated,  on  respectable 
authority,  that,  so  late  as  the  year  1790,  the  amount  of  gold 
and  silver  coined  at  Potosi,  in  that  year,  was  calculated  to  have 
been  299,846  dollars  in  gold*  and  2,988,176  dollars  in  silver. 

Their  army  is  composed  of  regular  troops,  civicos,  and  mi- 
litia. In  one  or  other  of  these  classes,  toey  are  educated  to 
the  military  art,  and,  as  far  as  I  had  an  opportunity,  and  was 
capable  of  judging,  they  appeared  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  elements  of  their  profession.  Their  forces,  according  to 
the  paper  furnished,  are  estimated  at  nearly  30,000  men.  They 
are  composed  of  1,296  artillery,  13,693  infantry,  and  14,71o 
cavalry;  of  which,  12,143  are  troops  of  the  line,  7,041  are 
civicos,  and  10,673  are  militia.  These  form  the  different 
armies  of  the  centre  of  Peru,  of  the  Andes,  of  Cordova,  and 
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the  auxiliary  forces  in  the  Entre  Rioe*  This  statement,  hovr- 
«ver9  okily  indades  the  militia  of  the  proyince  of  Baenoa  Avres 
itself.    Their  supply  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war  is  ample* 

General  Artigas  (who  bears  the  character  of  chief  of  the 
Orientals,  and  has  assumed  that  of  the  protector  of  the  Entre 
Riosy  and  Santa  Fee,^  was  orij^inally  in  the  royal  senrice,  a 
captain  in  a  provincial  corps.  In  this  he  continued  for  aoiiie 
time  after  the  revolution  nad  commenced  at  Buenos  Ayres. 
Buty  in  the  year  1811,  taking  offence*  as  it  is  said,  at  some 
conduct  of  the  Spanish  commandant  of  Colonia,  he  abandoned 
•the  royal  clause,  and  entered  into  the  service  of  the  patriots. 
So  early  as  the  year  181 3*  when  acting  against  Monte 
Video,  he  became  dissatisfied  with  Saratea,  the  commander-io- 
chief  from  Buenos  Avres.  On  his  removal  from  the  bead  of 
the  army,  he  quarrelled  with  General  Rondeau,  who,  it  was 
supposed,  would  have  been  acceptable  to  him,  and  finally  with- 
drew, before  the  siege  of  Monte  Video  was  finished  under 
General  Alvear.  For  this  conduct,  'Posadas,  when  be  soc- 
ceeded  to  the  government,  treated  him  as  a  deserter  from  their 
service*  Bv  a  proclamation,  he  offered  a  reward  for  his  appre- 
hension, and  set  a  price  upon  his  head  :  an  act  which  General 
Artigas  never  forgot  or  forofave. 

f>urin?  the  subsequent  airectorship  of  Alvear,  he  induced 
the  cabildo  of  Buenos  Ayres  to  issue  a  similar  proclamation 
against  General  Artigas.    When  Alvear  was  dismissed,  the 

Eeople  of  Buenos  Ayres  endeavoured  to  atone  for  their  condnet^ 
y  burning,  with  every  mark  of  ignominy,  the  deffrading  pro- 
clamation.   They  also  addressed  a  conciliatory  letter  to  the 
general,  and    received  from   him   a  corresponding  answer. 
These  were  preliminary  to  a  fruitless  attempt  at  reconciliation, 
made  by  the  director,  ad  tRleiim,  Colonel  Alvares,  who  suc- 
ceeded Alvear.     Other  endeavours  to  reconcile  him   have 
fiiiledy  notwithstanding  the  changes  in  the  office  of  director  at 
Buenos  Ayres.    On  one  occasion,  the  proposition  was  made 
that  the  Banda  Oriental  should  remain  independent  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  merely  send  deputies  to  the  general  congress,  te 
concert  measures  against  the  common  enemy.    On  another, 
when  the  Portuguese  army  was  approaching  the  frontiers  of  the 
Banda  Oriental,  an  effort  was  made  by  Pueyrredon  to  recon- 
cile him,  and  to  unite  him  in  the  common  defence.    Ample 
supplies  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war  were  offered,  and  some 
furnished,  but  this  attempt  also  ftuled. 

I  must  not  omit  to  take  a  ^fiance  at  the  situation  of  Paraguay. 
This  province  presents  a  smgular  spectacle.  It  stands  aloof 
irom  the  rest.  The  people,  with  the  aid  of  the  few  remaining 
royal  troops,  repulsed  an  army  sent  to  compel  them  to  join  the 
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conmon  staiidard.    Very  soon  afterwards  tbey  expelled  the 
royalisis,  and  set  up  for  themselves.    Sjinoe  that  period»  tbejr 

Spear  to  have  adopted  a  partial  non-intercourse  system.  Bui 
lenop  AyreSy  on  one  occasion,  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  u^ 
derstanding  with  them.  Some  suspect  that  they  are  secretly 
inimical  to  the  existing  order  of  tbin^yand  wish  to  keep  them- 
selves within  their  shell  in  case  of  a  change,  that  they  may  profit 
bvfiitureevents;  others  calculate,  with son^e confidence,  on  their 
ultimate  union  with  Buenos  Ayres,  with  which,  at  present,  they 
indulge  a  limited,  and  reluctant  intercourse.  Paraguay  is 
under  the  immediate  controul  of  a  person  named  Francis  who 
styles  himself  dictator  of  Paraguay. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Tke  Principal  Occurrences  at  Bvenoi  Ayree  eince  ike  Com-' 

meneement  of  their  Revobmon* 

Th«  revolution  at  Buenos  Ayres  mav  be  dated  as  ftur  back 
as  the  first  invasion  by  the  British  unoer  Beresford,  in  June, 
1806u    The  country  was,  at  that  time,  almost  in  a  state  of 
abandonment  on  the  pari  of  Spain.    She  had  a  few  wretched 
troops  ait  Buenos  Ayres  and  Monte  Video ;  and  an  indiffereni 
naval  force,  chiefly  stationed  at  the  latter  of  these  places, 
whidi,  from  the  circumstances  of  being  nearer  the  ocean,  and 
having  a  better  harbour,  was  the  naval  aep6t.    While  Napoleon 
was  preying  on  the  Spanish  monarchy  m  Europe,  the  feeble 
and  defenceless  state  of  the  Spanish  American  colonies  held 
out  strong  temptations  to  the  avarice  of  England.    Sobre 
Monte,  at  this  time  the  viceroy  of  La  Plata,  seems  to  have 
been  totallv  devoid  of  energy  and  talents;  and,  when  the  Bri- 
tish expedition,  under  Beresford  and  Sir  Homs  Popham,  ap« 
peared,  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  fell  an  easy  conquest.    Tne 
Spaniards  had  neither  soldiers  nor  arms ;  the  inhabitantSp  far 
from  being  accustomed  to  rally  round  the  standard  of  their 
country  in  times  of  danger,  had  not  even  been  permitted  to 
think  they  had  a  country.    From  a  people  entirely  excluded 
from  any  participation  in  national  or  political  affairs,  indiffer* 
ence  and  apathy  were  to  be  expected.    An  idle  shew  of  re* 
sistance,  it  is  true,  was  made  oy  Sobre  Monte,  a  few  arms 
were  distributed  to  the  militia  ;*  but,  to  use  the  words  of  Mu 


*  I  WAS  told  by  a  respectable  oflScer,  that  they  bad  not  moss  than  900 
rood  BtaiHl  of  ami  m  Ihecity. 
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Poinsett,  ^  ignorant  of  tbeir  use,  they  ran  about  witbonC  order 
to  look  at  the  enemy,  while  General  Beresford,  with  2000  men, 
inarched  into  the  city  and  took  possession  of  the  citadel  witkoat 
opposition.  Don  Juan  Martin  Pneyrredon  was  the  only  of- 
ficer, at  the  head  of  a  company  of  hussars,  that  harassed  the 
enemy's  march.''  The  viceroy  fled  panic-struck  to  CordoTa, 
in  the  interior. 

But  the  same  pepple,  when  left  to  themselves,  soon  disco- 
vered energies  which  astonished  the  invaders.  They  appeared 
to  awaken  as  from  a  dream,  or  rather  to  be  aroused  mto  life, 
from'a  state  of  lethargy  or  stupor.  Inflamed  with  indignation 
at  the  imbecile  conduct  of  the  ruler,  whom  chance,  fiivottritism, 
or  bribery,  had  placed  over  them^  and  chagrined  at  seeing  tbeir 
native  soil  in  the  possession  of  foreigners,  they  soon  be^n  to 
meditate  upon  the  means  of  effecting  their  expulsion.  Liniefs, 
a  captain  in  the  navy,  and  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  not  being 
included  in  the  capitulation,  was  at  liberty  to  take  im- 
mediate steps  with  a  view  to  this  object.  He  entered  into  a 
secret  correspondence  with  several  members  of  the  cabildo  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  the  most  conspicuous  pf  whom  were  ALsaga, 
an  European  Spaniard,  and  the  present  director,  Pueyrredon. 
He,  at  the  same  time,  applied  for  assistance  to  the  governor  of 
Monte  Video,  who  could  spare  him  only  the  marines  and 
seamen  at  that  place.  With  these,  and  such  volunteen  as 
csoold  be  collected  at  Colonia,  he  suddenly  crossed  the  river, 
and,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital,  was  joined  by  the  force  col- 
lected  and  embodied  by  Pueyrredon,  consisting  of  the  aeigb- 
bouring  peasants,  and  such  of  the  citizens  as  had  escaped  from 
the  city.  The  British  were  attacked,  and,  after  an  obatiuate 
resistance,  compelled  to  surrender  at  discretion. 

Liniers  was  acknowledged  their  deliverer,  and  the  people, 
BOW  abandoned  to  themselves,  by  the  desertion  of  Sobrs 
Monte,  and  bein^  thus  self-rescued,  conceived  they  had  a 
rig^ht  to  make  choice  of  their  ruler.  A  general  meeting  of  the 
citizens  was  called,  and  it  was  resolved  to  invest  Liniers  with 
the  power  and  dignitv  of  viceroy.  Although  no  other  change 
was  effected  in  any  aepartment  of  the  government,  this  cannot 
but  be  regarded  as  the  first  step  towarSs  their  emancipation. 

The  year  after  the  surrender  of  Beresford,  the  formidable  in- 
vasion under  General  Whitlock  took  place.  He  attacked  the 
city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  with  an  army  of  12,000  men;  but  was 
encountered,  on  tnis  occasion,  by  a  people  accustomed  to  the 
use  of  arms,  and  who  felt  a  confidence  in  their  ability  to  defend 
themselves.  His  signal  defeat  is  well  known.  This  second 
victory,  won  by  the  inhabitants  of  Buenos  Ayres,  would  lose 
nothing  by  comparison  with  that  of  New  Orleans,  and  its  effect. 
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upan  the  people  tbentelires,  must  necessarily  have  been  ffreat. 
liut  they  were  still  so  far  from  entertaining  publicly,  any  ideas 
of  complete  independence,  that  an  attempt  made  by  Beresford, 
preYious  to  this  last  affair,  to  induce  some  of  the  citizens  to 
form  a  plan  for  throwing  off  the  Spanish  allegiance,  drew 
upon  him  general  indignation,  and  occasioned  the  punishmeQl 
of  those  who  lent  an  ear  to  his  seductions. 

Liiniers  became  the  popular  idol,  and  appears  to  have  eon«> 
ducted  himself  with  pruaence  and  moderation,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  with  the  most  inflexible  fidelity  to  the  king  and  country 
of  Spain.  For  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  distinction  was 
made  at  an  early  period  of  those  diflSculties,  in  which  Spain  and 
her  colonies  were  soon  after  involved,  between  allegiance  to 
the  king,  to  which  the  latter,  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
Indies,  believed  themselves  bound,  and  allegiance  to  the 
country  of' Spain  iigelff  which  was  claimed  by  her  inutas,  and 
other  provisional  governments.  The  troubles  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy  came  on,  England  became  its  ally  and  defender,  and 
Napoleon  alone  was  held  up  as  the  object  of  fear  and  hatred 
throughout  the  colonies. 

In  this  situation  of  the  public  mind,  Liniers,  who  was  oh* 
lifted  to  temporise,  incurred  the  suspicion  of  both  parties.  The 
circumstance  of  his  beins^  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  ^ve  occa- 
sion to  those  who  feared  his  popularity,  or  envied  his  success, 
to  sow  distrust  of  him* 

The  arrival  of  General  Elio  at  Monte  Video,  was  followed 
by  the  first  symptoms  of  disaffection  to  his  authority.  The 
European  Spaniards,  who  form  a  much  greater  proportion  of 
the  population  there  than  at  Buenos  Ayres,  uniting  with  the 
oflicers  of  the  army  and  navy,  got  up  a  junta,  acknowledging 
dependence  on  those  of  Spain.  But  a  more  serious  attempt 
was  made  in  the  capital  itself,  by  persons  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion, to  remove  Liniers  from  the  station  of  viceroy  ;  they  suc<^ 
eeeded  so  far  as  to  place  him  under  the  necessity  of  resign- 
ing ;  but  this  was  no  sooner  made  known,  than  toe  patricios, 
or  native  civic  militia,  took  up  arms  in  his  support,  and 
again  restored  him  to  authority,  while  a  number  of  the  Eu<^ 
ropean  Spaniards,  concerned  in  this  and  the  former  transact 
tions,  were  banished  to  Patagonia. 

A  formal  proposition  followed  next,  on  the  part  of  the  prin« 
cess  and  the  infant  Don  Pedro,  to  take  under  their  guardian- 
ship these  unhappy  countries,  now  in  a  state  of  orphanage  by 
the  imprisonment  of  her  brother  Ferdinand.  Whatever  might 
be  the  private  sentiments  and  wishes  of  Liniers,  it  is  very 
evident  that  public  opinion  would  not  have  permitted  him  ta 
hare  accedea  40  a  proposal,  which  woiild  nave  been  disapy 
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proved  of  even  bv  the  European  S{mnhink ;  and  it  is  equally 
evident  that,  at  this  time^  his  authority  had  scarcely  any  other 
foundation  than  that  of  his  popularity.  The  proposition  was 
therefore  rejected  with  some  shew  of  indig^natioa.  He  waf, 
however,  successful  in  preventing  the  fbrmation  of  a  junta  is 
Buenos  AyreSy  which,  no  doubt,  would  have  been  immediately 
attended  with  serious  consequences ;  in  this  he  completely  se- 
conded the  policy  of  the  provisional  governments  of  Spain, 
which  was  only  to  permit  the  formation  of  juntas  in  those 
American  cities  where  the  preponderance  of  Europeans  in- 
sored  their  fidelity. 

A  more  free  intercourse  with  foreigners  had  begun  to  sub- 
sist under  the  administration  of  Liniers.  A  vast  quantity  of 
English  manufactures  had  been  smuggled  into  tk^  country, 
and,  from  the  friendly  footing  of  the  English  and  Spanish  na* 
tions,  the  individuals  of  the  former  were  received  with  pecu- 
liar favour.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  the  subject  of  trade 
and  commerce  should  be  seized  upon  by  those  secretly  plan- 
ning the  revolution,  in  order  to  give  direction  to  the  poblic 
feehng.  The  inhabitants  of  the  cit^*  and  vicinity  oonvened, 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  these  important  matters.  The 
result  was  an  elaborate  memorial  addressed  to  the  viceroy,  by 
the  merchants  and  landholders,  praying  for  an  entire  freed€Nn 
of  commerce  with  all  the  world. 

The  universal  cry  was  for  the  formation  of  a  junta,  into 
whose  hands  the  people  might  safely  confide  the  govemnent. 
The  cabildo,  or  municipality,  taking  the  lead  on  this  occaaiooy 
sent  an  intimation  to  tne  viceroy,  on  the  30th  of  Ma]|r,  1810, 
that  it  had  become  indispensable  that  be  should  resign  his 
office,  since  the  power  whence  he  derived  it  appeared  no  longer 
to  exist. 

On  the  24th  it  was  announced,  by  bando,  that  the  following 
persons  were  elected  to  compose  the  junta,  to  wit;*-4he 
viceroy  Cisneros,  Dr.  Soler,  Dr.Oasteli,  Colonel  Saavedra,  and 
Inchauraqua,  to  be  conjointly  styled  their  excellency.  This 
selection  was  no  sooner  made  known,  than  general  marmars 
and  discontents  broke  forth.  The  civic  officers,  who,  in  virtue 
of  their  military  characters^  took  the  lead  in  these  popular 
commotions,  presented  themselves  to  the  cabildo,  who  annulled 
their  former  election,  and  proceeded  to  appoint  persons  more 
a^eeable  to  their  wishes.  These  were  the  chief  of  the  patri- 
ci0s,  ^native  corps,)  Colonel  Saavedra,  as  president,  ana  1>r. 
Casteli,    Manuel  Belgrano,   Manuel  Alberti,  curate  of  the 

{mrish  of  St.  Nicholas,  Miguel  de  AscuAiegfa,  colonel  of  mi- 
itia,  Doming  Matteo,  a  Catalonian  merchant,  and  Juan  Liar^ 
rea,  also  an  European  Spaniard  frofii  the  same  province.  Two 
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Sersons  were  selected  as  secretaries,  Dr.  Juan  Jose  Passo,  and 
lariano  Moreno.  The  next  day,  the  25th,  which  has  ever 
since  been  observed  aS  the  anniversary  of  their  political  rege« 
neration,  a  manifesto  announced  these  proceedinn  of  the  ca- 
bildo,  and  which  seemed  to  give  universal  satismetion.  On 
the  members  of  the  cabildo  presenting  themselves  in  the  gal- 
leiT  of  the  town-house,  before  the  assembled  multitude  in  the 
puDlic  square,  and  the  act  being  read,  it  was  approved  by  ge- 
neral acclamation. 

The  installation  of  the  junta  was  followed  by  an  attempt  to 
prevail  on  the  inhabitants  of  Monte  Video,  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample. Dr.  Passo,  one  of  the  junta,  was  sent  there  with  this 
view;  a  congress  simihir  to  that  which  had  taken  plaoeat 
Buenos  Ayres,  was  called  ;  but  the  native  inhabitants,  althovgli 
actuated  by  the  same  feelings  with  their  countrymen  at  Buenos 
Ayres,  were  prevented  from  coming  to  the  same  determina^^ 
tion,  by  the  interference  of  the  naval  officers,  and  the  influence 
of  the  European  Spaniards.  In  the  meantime,  a  vessel  arrived 
with  the  news  of  the  installation  of  the  regfency,  and  the  fiilse 
intelligence,  that  the  tide  of  fortune  on  the  Peninsula  had 
'turned  in  favour  of  the  Spaniards,  who  were  represented  as 
every  where  victorious.  Passo  was  obliged  to  return  without 
success. 

The  next,  and  the  most  important  step,  waste  obtain  the  con- 
currence of  all  the  different  towns  ana  provinces  of  the  vice- 
royalty.  Buenos  Ayres  claimed  this  as  the  capital,  from  those 
districts  whidi  had  previously  been  dependencies ;  at  least,  of 
the  audiencia  of  JLa  Plata.  Governing  in  the  name  of  Ferdi- 
nand, she  professed  to  retain  the  viceroyalty  entire,  until  the 
sense  of  the  people  of  the  viceroyalty  could  be  taken,  as  to  the 
modification,  or  administration,  of  the  government.  The  towns 
and  villages  of  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Monte  Video,  acknowledged  the  provisional  go- 
vernment ;  the  other  towns  of  the  Kinda  Oriental,  (Colonia, 
Maldonado,  and  Conception,^  with  the  principal  part  of  the 
population,  did  not  follow,  tlie  example  of  their  capital,  but 
recognized  the  junta.  The  districts  of  Mendoza,  St.  Louis, 
and  gan  Juan,  sent  in  their  adhesion  to  Buenos  Ayres,  as  the 
capital  of  the  viceroyalty.  The  province  of  Cordova,'  then 
under  the  go^iernment  of  Concha,  an  European  Spaniard, 
who  had  been  rewarded  with  diis  post  for  his  conduct  in  the 
defence  against  the  British,  was  at  first  restrained  from  entering 
into  the  confederacy  by  his  influence,  supported  by  the  exer- 
tions of  Liniers,  who  had  retired  to  this  place,  and  those  of 
the  Bishop  Oriilana. 

At  a  meeting,  convened  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  sub- 
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Ject  into  comideration»  Funes,  the  Dean  of  Cordova*  and  hi»- 
torian  of  the  oountiy,  was  the  only  person  who  ventured  to 
take  the  side  of  the  junta ;  which  he  did,  in  an  eloquent  dis«- 
course,  afterwards  published.  The  wishes  of  the  people  in  this 
<|uarter  were,  by  no  means*  in  accordance  with  the  deterniina* 
tion  of  their  chiefs,  and  when  a  military  force  soon  after  ar* 
rived,  under  Ocampo,  the  chiefs  were  abandoned  by  the  troops 
they  had  collected  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion.  The  bishop. 
Concha,  and  Liniers,  were  seized,  and  notwithstanding'  the 
intercessions  of  Funes  and  his  brother,  the  two  latter  were  put 
to  death,  in  alleged  retaliation  for  the  murders  committed  in 
Peru ;  thus  staining  the  cause  of  the  revolution  by  blood.  It 
was  unfortunate  that  one  of  the  first  victims  should  have  been- 
a  man  to  whom  the  country  was  so  much  indebted;  who, 
whatever  might  have  been  his  ultimate  intentions,  certainly 
enabled  the  people  to  take  the  first  step  towards  their  emanci« 
pation. 

The  die  was  now  cast;  there  was  no  course  left  to  the 
leaders  of  the.  revolution,  but  to  advance ;  they  were  placed 
between  victory  and  death ;  they  had  boldly  asserted,  that  the 
dependence  of  the  Indies  had  temporarily  ceased  with  the 
captivity  of  the  king ;  that  no  separate  or  distinct  jurisdiction, 
or  government  of  the  monarchy,  had  a  right  to  assume  aotho- 
rity  over  another ;  but  that  each  distinct  and  separate  govern* 
ment  had  a  right,  in  this  state  of  things,  to  take  care  of  itself. 

A  few  months  after  the  revolution  at  Buenos  Ayres»  Faeyr- 
redon  arrived  from  Rio  Janeiro,  and  was  immediately  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Cordova,  while  Belgrano  marched  against 
Velasco,  the  Spanish  governor  of  Paraguay,  who  still  main- 
tained the  Spanish  authority.  Yedras,  witn  the  regular  troops 
and  militia,  worsted  Belgrano  in  two  successive  enffag«ment8| 
probfibly  faavinff  a  great  superiority  of  force.  Tiie  general, 
nowever, 'opened  a  communication  with  some  of  the  principal 
inhabitants,  in  consequence  of  which,  they  put  down  the  Spa- 
nish authorities,  sending  Velasco  a  prisoner  to  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  establishing  a  junta,  but  without  acknowledging  that  of 
the  capital..  With  these  steps  Belgrano  was  satisfied,  and 
withdrew  his  forces. 

With  the  exception  of  the  town  of  Monte  Video,  the  whole 
of  the  viceroyalty  had  become,  de  /actOf  independent  of 
Sjpain,  professm^  an  intention  to  return  to  their  allegiance  to 
Ferdinand,  on  his  restoration  to  the  throne,  which  few  of  the 
leaders  expected,  and,  certainly,  none  desired.  The  viceroy 
of  Lima  strained  ever^  nerve  to  arrest  the  progress  of  this  re- 
volution ;  all  the  reintorcements  that  could  possibly  be  spared, 
were  sent  to  Goyneche ;  who,  partly  through  treachery,  at 
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well  as  by   sttperiority  of  iiinnberB»  defeated  Bidcarce  M 
Raaqai. 

I  hare  said  nothing  of  the  incidents  of  the  war  in  Pern,  and 
with  the  Spaniards  at  Monte  Video,  both  of  which  had  their 
influence  on  the  local  feuds  of  Boenos  Ayres.  The  defeats  in 
Peru,  and  the  bad  success  of  the  war  in  the  Banda  Oriental, 
must  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  instability  of  the  go* 
▼ernments  hitherto  established,  as  well  as  fomented  party-spirit. 
The  calling  in  of  the  Portuguese  bv  Elio,  the  Spanish  go- 
Ternor,  at  Monte  Video,  on  finding  himself  closely  pressed  by 
Hondeau  and  Artigas,  had  also  its  effect  on  the  councils  of 
Buenos  Ayres.  The  assembly,  at  its  first  meetin&p  in  April  1812,* 
elected  Pueyrredon  as  one  of  the  members  of  the  triumrirate; 
his  conduct  in  Peru  having  rendered  him,  at  this  time,  ex- 
tremely popular.  This  body,  however,  did  not  stop  here,  but 
proceeded  to  declare  itself  rightfully  invested  with  supreme 
authority.  A  struggle  of  course  ensued,  and  ought  to  have 
been  foreseen  ;  the  popular  opinion  was  on  the  side  of  the  ex- 
ecutive, which  proceeded  at  once  to  dissolve  the  assembly  ;  it 
was  accordingly  done  without  resistance.  During  the  admi- 
nistration of  Fuejrredon,  the  sie^'e  of  Monte  Video  was  re- 
newed, and  through  the  mediation  of  Lord  Strangford,  an 
armistice  was  concluded,  in  the  month  of  June,  between  the 
Portugnese  and  Buenos  Ayres ;  iq  consequence  of  which  the 
former  withdrew' their  army  from  Banda  Oriental,  and  a  reci- 
procal guarantee  was  agreed  upon  with  respect  to  each  other's' 
territories.  This  is  the  third  time  we  find  the  British  inter- 
fering in  behalf  of  Buenos  Ayres ;  the  first  when  a  blockade 
was  attempted  by  Elio ;  afterwards,  by  mediation  between  her 
and  the  junta  of  Cadiz;  and,  finally,  in  the  present  treaty  ne- 
gociated  with  Brazil  through  their  interference. 

The  arms  of  the  republic  experienced  severe  reverses  in 
Peru ;  Belgrano  was  defeated  at  Ayuma,  while  the  Spaniard 
threatened  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  from  the  river  La  PUta ; 
the  consequence  of  a  junction  of  the  Spianish  forces  ^^  the 
npp^T  provinces  with  those  at  Monte  Video,  would  fcave  pro- 
ducTed  the  same  effect  as  the  junction  of  Burgoyne  and  the 
British  at  New  York.  The  defection  of  Artigas  also  mani- 
fested itself  about  this  time.  The  fuiblic  mind,  in  consequence 
of  this  state  of  things,  was  greafTy  agitated;  a  more  enerc-etic 
executive  was  called  for;  the  assembly,  having  engrossed  the 
power  of  the  state,  were  too  much  occupied  m  idle  debates. 
A  proposal  v^as  brought  forward  to  repose  the  executive  autbo- 
rity  in  the  hands  of  one  per^^on.  It  was  warmly  debated,  and 
at  length  carried ;  the  triumvirate  was  abolished,  and  on  the 
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3Ist  of  Decembert  Posadai  iras  elected,  under  the  title  of 
8f7PHBMB  DiREGTOEy  and  a  council  of  seven  appointed  to  assisl 
faim.  Aelgrano  waa  recalled  from\Peru»  aiid.  Rondeau  ap- 
pointed in  nis  steady  while  .^^^^^^  ^^  invested  vith  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  before  Monte  Video.  The  authority  of  the 
assembly  rapidly  declined^  lis  that  of  the  executive  increased. 
Alvear,  taking  advantage  of  the  popularity  he  had  gained  by 
bis  success  against  Monte  Video,  sought  the  coounand  of  the 
a^rmy  in  Peru,  and,  having  obtained  it,  was  on  his  way,  when  in- 
formed that  the  officers  and  men  had  come  to  the  determina- 
tion not  to  receive  him.  On  his  return  to  Buenos  Ayres,  those 
who  had  been  instrumental  in  his  appointment,  in  order  to 
manifest  still  more  their  regard  for  him,  and  their  disapproba- 
tion of  the  conduct  of  the  army,  succeeded  in  elevating  him  to 
the  office  of  supreme  director,  Posadas  having  resigned. 

This  was  followed  by  general  disgust  throughout  the  pro- 
vinces, and  all  communication  between  the  army  of  Pera  and 
the  capital  was  interrupted*  Cordova  and  several  of  the  other 
provinces  were  on  the  point  of  withdrawing  from  the  confe- 
deracy. The  people  had  become  sensible  of  their  error,,  and 
Alvear,  finding  that  his  short  race  of  popularity  was  drawing 
to  a  close,  conceived  the  idea  of  maintaining  his  authority  by 
the  aid  of  the  regular  troops.  He  withdrew  from  the  city 
nearly  all  the  regmars,  professedly  with  the  intention  of  march- 
ing against  Artigas.  The  people  took  advantage  of  hia  ab* 
sence,  and  rose  en  masse;  the  civic  troops,  and  the  citizens 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  during  three  days  idmndoned  all  em- 
ployments, and  stationed  themsehes  on  their  house^epPf  in  ex- 
pectation of  his  marching  against  them.  But  the  state  of  things 
in  the  city  was  no  sooner  made  known  to  the  army,  than 
respect  for  Alvear  instantly  fled — Colonels  Alvarea  and  Val- 
denegro  openly  declared  against  him,  on  which  he  was  eom- 

E^IIed  to  take  refuge  on-board  a  British  ship,  whence  be  made 
is  escape  to  Rio  Janeiro.  The  authority  of  the  state  was 
Again  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  cabildo.  The  assemblv, 
during  4e  administration  of  Alvear,  had  sunk  into  inaignin- 
c»nce,  and  fel!  tb^eces  of  itself.  On  the  16th  of  April,  18ia» 
the  cabildo  issued  a  V)ng  manifesto,  enumerating  the  evils  of 
the  last  administration,  fioyiling  out  the  errors  and  defects 
of  the  former  system,  and  speaking  of  past  occurrences  with  a 
freedom  which  would  not  be  tolerated  oy  those  in  power,  and 
who  were  unable  to  bear  the  severe  probe  of  a  free  press.  No 
press  ever  censured  more  freely  the  misconduct  of  the  public 
men  than  that  of  Buenos  Ayres,  but  it  was  usually  after  they 
were  turned  out  of  office.  The  cabildo  elected  Rondeau  in- 
preme  director,  and  Alvares  to  supply  his  place,  pro  tern.    A 
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JUNTA  OP  OBSBRTATioif  was  chocen  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
Movereign  asBembljr. 

The  new  goyernment  iramediately  took  measares  to  convene 
a  NATIONAL  coNOBESSi  whicb  woulo  fairly  represent  the  whole 
foody  of  the  people ;  and  to  do  away  every  idea  of  capitalism,  it 
was  appointed  to  meet  atTucumao,  1200  miles  in  the  interior.* 
Great  expectations  were  formed  of  this  assembly,  which  was 
considered  by  many  as  their  last  hope,  for  the  fate  of  the  re- 
public seemed  to  approach  its  crisis.  Its  situation  was  truly 
deplorable.  The  defeat  of  Rondeau  at  Sipe-^ipe,  towards  the 
close  of  1815,  was  as  calamitous  as  the  battle  of  Cannae  to 
Rome.  Chili  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  dissentions  of  two 
great  families,  and  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Spaniards,  who 
were  in  consequence  enablea  to  throw  reinforcements  into 
Peru,  and  at  the  same  time  to  compel  Buenos  Avres  to  form  an 
army  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  under  the  commancl  of  San  Martin, 
to  prevent  an  attack  from  that  auarter.  The  Spaniards,  it  is 
true,  had  been  dislodged  from  Monte  Video,  but  the  revolt  of 
Arti^fas,  which  threatened  to  draw  after  it  some  of  the  other 
provmces,  was  even  more  vexatious  and  distracting.  Ferdi- 
nand, now  restored  to  the  throne,  was  prepdring  a  powerful  ex- 
pedition, as  was  supposed,  for  the  purpose  of  crusniog  them  at 
a  single  blow,  at  a  moment  when  the  success  of  his  armies  in 
•Peru  and  Chili,  and  the  internal  dissentions,  completely  second- 
ed his  views.  It  is  in  times  like  these,  that  nations  turn  their 
eyes  upon  their  ablest  men,  and  for  a  while  lay  aside  their  petty 
jealousies  and  distrust.  The  resignation  of  Alvares  had  foeen 
followed  by  the  election  of  Balcarce,  who  soon  resigned  also. 
The  general  government  possessed  neither  power,  strength, 
nor  influence.    The  belt  or  their  union  bad  been  unbuckled, 

**  Wliile  bloody  treasoa  flourished  oyer  them." 

In  the  language  of  the  manifesto  of  Pueyrredon  ^>  anarchy 
had  lighted  up  an  universal  conflagration.  The  national 
<x>NORfi8S  at  last  assembled,  towards  tbe  close  of  1815.  Pueyr- 
redon, who  had  been  called  from  his  retirement,  was  soon  after 
elected,  by  an  unanimous  vote,  suprbii b  dirbotor  ;  certainly, 
no  equivocal  testimony  in  his  favour^  He  immediately  visited 
the  armies  of  San  Martin  and  Belgrano,  and  on  his  return  to 
Tucnman,  proposed  the  declaration  of  independence,  which 
was  finally  passed  on  the  9th  of  July,  1816. 


*  Two  petitions,  tigaed  by  upwards  of  two  hundred  citiaeos  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  were  presented  to  the  municipality,  praying  that  the  city  might  be 
stripped  of  the  honour  of  being  the  capital,  M  a  mode  of  qnieting  the  disoour 
4an^8  of  the  pibvihoes. 
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CHAPTER  V, 

Jfeparturefrom  Buenos  Ayree — Touch  at  San  Sahador — lekmd 
ofMargaritta — Victory  ofMaipu — Its  Effects  in  Venezuela 
-^Jfew  Grenada^  ^c. — Position  of  the  miSdary  Forces  there. 

As  the  time  of  our  departure  drew  near,  our  impatience  to 
return  to  our  native  country  increased.  Towards  the  latter 
end  of  April,  we  bid  adieu  to  Buenos  Ayres,  a  number  of  tbe 
most  respectable  citizens  attending  us  to  the  beach.  On  the 
29th  the  Congrress  weighed  anchor  from  off  Monte  V ide<»,  and 
touched  at  Maldonado,  to  take  in  supplies.  Here  we  ex* 
perienced  a  dreadful  pampero,  from  which  we  considered  our 
escape  peculiarly  fortunate.  On  the  4th  of  May,  we  took  our 
departure  from  this  place  with  a  favourable  wind.  We  had  a 
fine  run  to  Cap^Frio,  which  we  made  the  seyenth  day  after 
leaving  the  river. 

The  commodore  observes,  ^It  was  on  the  11th  of  May  I 
fell  in  with  Gape  Frio,  and  passed  it  within  a  few  leases. 
Kept  upon  a  wind  heading  north-east.    At  ten  o'clock,  p.  uu 

S>t  Dottom  in  twenty-five  fathoms,  coral  rock.    No  sounding  of 
is  kind  beings  laid  down  in  my  chart,  I  felt  much  alarmed, 
and  more  particularly  so  as  the  night  proved  very  dark  and 
rainy,  with  heavy  squalls,  sometimes  heading  off  north-by-east. 
At  meridian  lost  soundings,  having  passed,  as  I  imagine,  over 
this  ledge  of  rocks  lying  off  St.  Thome^  distant  at  least  thirty 
miles.    Cape  St.  Thome  is  laid  down  in  91  degp  50  min.  sootli 
latitude.     I  came  into  these  soundings  in  latitude  21  de^.  25 
min.  and  carried  them  in  a  north-easterly  direction  to  latitude 
21  deg.^  37  min.    having  from  twenty-nine  to   thirty-seven 
fathoms,  and  immediately  after  shoaling  to  thirty-three  fathoms, 
there  was  no  bottom  with  120  fathoms  of  line.     The  wind  then 
drew  round  to  an  east-north-easterly  direction,  and  blew  in 
tremendous  squalls,  with  much  rain ;  and  fearing,  as  I  did,  that 
if  I  continued  on,  bordering  along  the  coast  until  I  came  up 
with  tbe  Abrolbos  shoals,  which  give  broken  soundings  at  least 
200  miles  off  the  land,  that  the  wind  might  come  back  to  its 
natural  point,  the  south-east,  and  embay  me,  I  reluctantly 
tacked  to  south-east,  and  before  I  could  make  my  easting,  1 
was  set  to  the  south  of  Cape  Frio,  by  a  strong  current,  setting 
about  south-south-west  or  south-west.    The  wind  continued  to 
blow  from  north  to  north-north-east,  heading  us  up  on  each 
tack  for  twelve  days,  which  entirely  disappointed  us  in  our 
prospect  of  a  fine  passage  to  St  Salvador. 
During  this  unpleasant  period  of  |Cont|rary  wjudsp  we 
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^riren  nearly  ioto  the  sapposed  latilade  and  loQ|^itade  of  die 
island  of  Portuguese  Ascension,  whose  existence  is  a  subject  of 
doubt  among  navig^ors;  a  singular  circumstance,  considering 
hovr  completely  this  sea  has  been  explored  for  the  last  hundred 
vears,  A  description  and  drawing  is  given  of  it  by  Frezier ; 
but  the  Russian  navigator,  Kreuzeiistern,  a  few  years  ago,  de- 
voted some  time  in  search  of  it  without  success.  From  the 
circumstance  of  seeing  several  land  birds,  at  the  distance  of 
five  or  six  hundred  miles  from  any  known  shore,  we  were. 
aTmost  induced  to  believe  that  we  were  near  this  fabled  island, 
as  it  is  now  supposed  to  be. 

After  a  passage  of  twenty-five  days  from  Rio  La  Plata,  we 
came  in  sight  of  San  Salvador,  or  Bania.  <<  I  found,  in  running 
in  for  this  place,  a  strong  north-easterly  current,  setting  at 
least  one  and  a  half  knots  the  hour,  produced,  no  doubt,  by  the 
sottthnsouth-west  wind,  which  had  blown  almost  a  gale  for  two 
or  three  days.  My  ship  was  brought  down  to  dose-reefed 
topsails  and  storm-staysails,  in  standing  off  upon  a  wind,  after 
having  made  my  run  as  nearly  as  prudence  dictated,  the  night 
being  dark  and  weather  very  squally.  I  tacked  at  eight 
o'clock,  p»  m.  and  stood  off*  under  easy  sail,  going  with  a  high 
head  sea,  two  and  a  half  knots  the  hour,  until  four,  a.  m.  when 
I  tacked  on  west,  and  made  more  sail ;  and  at  six,  a.  m.  saw  the 
land,  bearing  north-west,  supposed  to  be  the  cape.  I  stood  in 
until  it  was  ascertained  to  be  so,  and  at  eight  o'clock,  «i.  m.  the 
weather  looking  very  bad,  and  blowing  hard,  I  stood  off*  again 
until  ten  o'clocK,  a.  m.  when  the  weather  clearing  and  moderat- 
ing in  some  degree,  I  wore  and  stood  in  ag^in,  and  at  meridian 
observed,  in  latitude  1 3  deg.  and  !>  min.  south,  Cape  St.  Anto- 
nio, bearing  west-north-west,  three-fourths  west,  distant  four  or 
five  leagues,  chronometer  longitude,  agreeing  exactly  with  the 
chan,  contained  in  the  East  India  Pilot,  but  our  charts  differ- 
ing from  it  thirty  miles,  in  laying  down  this  cape  I  am  at  a 
loss  which  to  rely  on. 

*^  I  continued  standing  in  upon  a  wind  heading  from  west  to 
west-south-west,  sagging  fast  to  leeward  with  the  current  and 
sea,  until  the  cape  bore,  or  rather  the  fortress,  standing  on  the 
«pit  of  the  cape,  nearly  north,  when  I  perceived  the  colour  of 
the  water  alter  suddenlv,  indicating  soundings.  I  hove  the 
lead  with  thirty-five  fethoms,  and  got  no  bottom.  In  a  few 
minutes  got  eighteen  fathoms;  next  cast^fteen,  next  twelve, 
and  then  nine,  when  the  ship  was  hove  in  stays,  and  luckily 
came  round,  for  there  is  no  knowing  how  much  water  a  few 
minutes  more  might  have  given  us.  It  was  now  four  o'clock. 
The  fortress  bore  north-half-east,  and  we  were  distant  from  it 
^bont  two  and  a  half  leagfu;es,  while  this  shoal  is  laid  down  in 
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all  my  charts,  at  the  distance  of  four  milee,  with  four  falboiiM* 
This  apprehension,  and  finding  no  attention  paid  to  my  sig-nals 
for  a  pilbt,  I  stood  ofi^  until  four  o'clock,  a.  m.  when  I  tacked, 
and  at  an  early  hour  again  made  the  land.  The  land  to  the 
north-east  of  St.  Salvador  cannot  be  mistaken.  For  ten  leases 
there  are  no  very  prominent  parts,  although  the  land  is  consi- 
derably elevated,  and  somewhat  irregular  and  broken ;  bat  it 
may  always  be  known  from  six  to  ten  leagues  from  the  cape,  by 
its  white,  spotted,  chalky  appearance,  somewhat  resembling 
linen  spread  upon  a  green  sward  to  bleach." 

Not  being  able  to  procure  a  pilot,  the  commodore  determined 
to  run  in  by  his  charts,  which  he  effected  without  any  accident. 
On  our  approach  to  this  great  city,  we  descried  a  forest  of 
masts,  inoicating  its  great  importance  as  a  commercial  place. 
The  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  by  no  means  as  safe  as  that  of 
Rio,  and,  from  its  width,  not  so  easily  fortified.  The  harbour 
is  one  of  the  most  spacious  in  the  world,  bordered  by  a  most 
beautiful  picturesque  country,  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation  in 
cotton,  cocoa,  coffee,  and  sugar.  The  city  is  situated  upon  a 
hill,  several  hundred  feet  in  height,  but  a  considerable  part  of 
it  occupies  the  sides  of  the  hill,  and  the  narrow  strip  of  land  at 
its  base.  The  upper,  or  new  town,  is  much  better  built,  and 
has  an  air  of  cleanliness,  unusual  in  Portuguese  towns,  llie 
king  touched  here,  on  his  arrival  in  the  country,  and  a  monu- 
ment has  been  erected  in  one  of  the  public  gardens,  commemo- 
rative of  the  event.  Mr.  Hill,  the  American  consul,  a  gentle- 
man of  fine  talents  and  agreeable  manners,  came  on-board,  and 
escorted  us  to  his  house,  where  we  were  shewn  every  mark  of 
attention  and  hospitality.  We  called  on  the  governor,  the 
Count  dos  Palmas,  who  succeeds  the  Count  dos  Arcos,  lately 
appointed  prime-minister. 

On  the  5th  of  June,  having  laid  in  every  necessary  supply^ 
the  commodore  resolved  to  make  all  sail  for  the  Uniteid  States. 
**  About  four  o'clock,  p.  m.  with  the  ebb-tide  just  making,  we 
weighed  anchor,  and  commenced  beating  oat  of  the  bnroour. 
At  seven  o'clock  it  became  very  dark  and  squally,  with  the 
wind  riffht  in,  and  the  pilot,  who  had  insisted  on  leaving  us  an 
hour  before,  sayinc^  we  were  as  far  as  he  could  take  us;  on  find* 
ingr  his  canoe  filling  astern,  he  became  so  alarmed  as  to  be 
.  ouite  useless.  I  suffered  him  to  depart,  although  not  clear  of 
toe  western  shoal,  which  runs  off*  several  leag^ues,  and  as  long 
as  I  could  see  the  li^ht-house  on  the  castle  of  St.  Antonio,  I 
kept  under  way  beatmgout;  but  at  length  it  became  so  dark 
and  squally,  that  I  determined  to  come  to  an  anchor,  and  did 
so  in  thirteen  fathoms."  The  next  day  we  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing the  open  sea,  and  proceeded  on  our  voyage.    We  had  a 
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delightful  run  along  the  coasti  pftssing  between  the  continent 
and  the  island  of  Fernando  de  Naronk%  thua  shortening  ear 
distance  considerably* 

*^  On  Sunday,  the  2Ut  of  June,  at  nine  o'clock,  p»  m.  my 
reckoning  was  out,  and  the  ^hip  hi^d  been  previously  put  under 
her  three  topsails,  double-reefed,  steering  down  west  from  lati- 
tude obserred  at  meridian,  1 1  dc^.  24  min.  north,  the  north- 
crnt  end  of  Tobaeo  lyinff  (hj  Bowditch)  in  11  deg.  29  min*  I 
continued  to  run  down  alTniffht,  the  moon  shining  quite  bright, 
but  saw  no  land.  At  day-fight  made  idl  sail,  ana  hauled  up 
west-by-south,  belioFing  we  had  been  deceived  by  the  cur- 
rents we  had  allowed  by  lunars  and  our  chronometer ;  when 
at  nine,  a.  m.  on  Monday,  the  island  of  Grenada  was  discovered 
bearing  west-south-west.  I  then  discovered,  by  examining 
the  'I^rsonal  Narrative'  of  Humboldt,  (one  of  the  most  accu- 
rate observers  of  latitude  and  longitudes  that  has  ever  written,) 
that  the  north-east  end  of  Tobago  lies  in  latitude  11  deg. 
17  min.  south,  which,  added  to  a  strong  current  setting  to  the 
north-west|  had  occasioned  our  passing  Tobago  without  seeing 

On  Tuesday,  the  28d,  we  anchored  in  Pampatar  roads ;  the 
island  of  M argaritta,  far  famed  for  its  heroic  repulse  of  M orillo, 
had  the  appearance  of  a  bleak  and  barren  rock.  The  next  day 
I  went  on  shore  with  an  oflScer.  We  found  the  village,  which 
might  at  one  time  have  contained  several  hundred  souls,  in  a 
state  of  ruin.  I  waited  on  the  governor,  a  kind  of  Indian 
about  seven  feet  high.  On  inquiring  for  Gomes,  the  sfovemor 
of  the  island,  he  told  me  that  he  was  at  the  village  of  Assum- 
tion,  some  miles  in  the  interior.  I  then  made  arrangements  for 
horses  to  ride  over  the  next  day,  in  order  to  pay  him  a  visit* 
Accordingly,  early  the  next  morning,  the  commusioners,  the 
commodore,  several  officers  of  the  ship,  Mr.  Read,  and  myself, 
went  on-shore.  After  being  detained  some  time,  we  were 
mounted  on  some  wretched  animals,  so  small  and  poor  as  to  be 
just  a))le  to  carry  us.  We  passed  through  a  poor  sandy  coun- 
try, bordered  by  high  and  naked  hills,  but  as  we  approached 
Assumption,  its  appearance  erew  somewhat  better.  Ifear  the 
town,  we  were  shown  the  valley  where  M orillo  had  been  de- 
feated, with  the  loss  of  1500  men.  When  we  consider  that  this 
victory  was  achieved  by  peasants,  the  greater  part  of  whom 
were  armed  only  with  stones,  it  deserves  to  rank  with  those  of 
the  days  of  William  Tell.  A  breakfast  a  la  Jburchette  was 
provided  for  us  by  Gomes,  who  received  us  with  hospitality. 
He  is  a  man  of  stern  countenance,  and  Herculean  frame ;  his 
complexion  is  very  fair,  which  I  consider  somewhat  singular  in 
a  native  of  these  islands.    There  were  fifteen  or  twenty  officers, 
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wbMe  complexiomi  wer6  not  bo  fair,  but  who  sfaoa^  cut  well  in 
th^ir  imiforms.  I  was  much  pleased  with  two  young  men,  who 
arrived  to  invite  us  to  dine  at  urriego^  with  their  father,- Greneral 
Ariismendie,  who  we  now  learned  wds  in  the  island.  The  in- 
vitation was  accepted  by  Mr.  Read,  Lieutenants  Clack  and 
Yorhees,  but  the  commodore  and  the  commissioners  declined, 
on  account  of  the  excessive  heat. 

Some  distance  from  Assumption  we  crossed  a  rapid  stream, 
Whose  channel  #as  well  supplied  with  water,  Md  its  borders 
shlEided  by  trees  of  a  prodigious  size ;  after  this  we  passed  a 
nuitaber  of  small  cabins  and  cultivated  patches  along  tne  road- 
side, for  two  or  three  miles,  when  we  gradually  began  to 
ascend  the  mountains,  which  are  as  hi^h  as  the  Allegfaanies, 
and  their  sides,  until  cleared  for  cultivation,  covered  with  wood. 
We  saw  a  ^eat  number  of  small  patches,  a  few  acres  each, 
where  the  inhabitants  cultivate  manidioca,  cotton,  bananas,  and 
Indian  corn.  We  crossed  the  mountain  through  what  we 
should  call  a  gap,  an  extremely  narrow  defile.  When  at  the 
summit,  we  descried  a  beautiful  valley  below,  about  six  miles 
long  and  three  broad,  running  down  to  the  sea,  hemmed  in  by 
mountains  on  the  other  sides,  but  which  presented  innumerable 
clearing,  and  small  patches  of  cultivation,  without  any  visible 
habitations ;  these  w^re  probably  constructed  of  reeds,  and  bid 
amon^  the  trees.  The  valley  had  been  laid  waste  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  all  the  cocoa-trees  dut  down.  The  soil  is  gt>od 
the  whole  distance  to  the  village,  and  the  road  bordered  by 
huts  very  slightly  constructed. 

We  found  Aresmendi  asmall  man,  rather  taciturn,  but  of  an 
aspect  firm  and  undaunted.  His  entertainment  was  very  far 
beyotkd  any  thing  I  could  have  expected  at  this  place ;  several 
of  the  ofScers  waited  on  the  guests,  and  they  appeared*  to  take 
pleasure  in  addressing  each  other  in  the  French  style  of  citizen. 
Toasts  Were  drank,  accompanied  with  music  and  discharges  of 
artillery.  Our  horses  having  been  turned  out,  we  found  our- 
selves^ compelled  to  remain  here  all  night.  A  ball  wte  ^t  op, 
but  not  in  the  most  refined  taste.  Early  the  next  morning  we 
took  leave.of  Arismendi,  and  returned  on-board  the  Congress. 

The  islknd  Contains  a  population  of  20,000  souls,  who  are 
diiefly  .peasantry,  who  subsist  by  cultivating  small  spots  of 
giiound.  As  we  passed  along  in  the  cool  of  the  morning,  we 
saw  a  number  at  work  in  these  miniatures  fields.  Their  general 
dress  is  cotton-pantaloons  and  shirt,  of  their  own  roanurocture. 
The  island  is  strongly  fortified ;  redoubts  and  forts  are  con- 
structed on  every  height  near  which  the  enemy  wt>uM  havie  to 
pass. 

The  n^s  of  the  victory  of  MaSpu,  wliich  We  bi^ught,  pro- 
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daced  great  rejoicingr,  and,  we  afterwords  learned,  had  import- 
ant effeclB  OD  the  confederacy  of  Venezuela,  and  eren  tbrougli 
the  viceroyalty  of  New  Grenada.  Like  the  shock  of  a  tre- 
mendous earthquake,  it  will  be  felt  throughout  the  conliirent. 

Before  I  venture  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  events  of  the  revolu- 
tion in  this  quarter,  I  shall  make  some  observations  on  its  geo- 
graphy and  the  character  of  the  inhabitants.  The  captain- 
l^eneralship  of  Caracas  and  the  viceroyalty  of  New  Grenada 
have  been  even  more  intimately  connected  in  their  struggle 
against  the  Spanish  power  than  La  Plata  and  Chili.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  contest  in  the  one  has  constantly  re-acted  on  the 
other ;  neither,  or  both,  must  be  independent  of  the  kings  of 
Spain.  With  some  shades  of  difference  in  the  character  of  the 
people,  their  feelings  and  opinions,  in  relation  to  the  cause  in 
which  they  are  engaged,  are  the  same.  Even  in  those  districts 
where  the  revolution  at  fir^t  made  the  slowest  progress,  and 
whidi  have  been  almost  continually  under  the  innuence  of  the 
Spaniards,  revolutionary  principles  have  been  silently  but 
rapidly  working  their  way.  If  tue  Canadians  on  our  continent 
had  not  been  ofadifferentrace,  and  repelled  by  their  antipathies 
to  the  BostanaU^  there  is  little  donbt  but  that  they  would  have 
joined  as  in  the  contest  with  Great  Britain. 

The  captain-generalship  of  Venezuela  or  Caracas  is  composed 
of  the  provinces  of  Yenezaela,  Maracaibo,  Varinas,  GuianSf 
and  the  island  of  M argaretta.  The  coast  from  the  province  of 
Santa  Martha  of  New  Grenada,  down  to  the  mouths  of  the 
Oroaoko  (which  are  as  numerous  as  those  of  the  Nile  ^r  Missis- 
sippi) is  in  general  bold  and  in  some  places  mountainous.  The 
rivers  which  discharge  themselves  into  the  Caribbean  sea  along 
this  coast  are  generally  inconsiderable,  on  account  of  a  ridge  of 
mountains  which  branches  off  from  the  Cordillera  of  Santa 
Martha,  passes  round  the  celebrated  lake  of  Maracaibo  and 
there  runs  with  the  coast  at  the  distance  of  forty  or  fifty  miles. 
The  valley  of  Caracas  is  formed  by  this  mountain,  and  the 
river  Tny,  which  waters  ir,  flows  along  the  ridge  of  the  coast 
for  some  distance  before  it  finds  a  passage  to  the  sea.  Between 
the  two  ridges  of  mountains  just  mentioned,  the  land  is  elevated 
like  those  of  Peru,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  of  a  less 
elevation,  but  sufficient  to  afford  a  perpetual  spring  within  the 
tropics*  There  are  other  elevated  positions  in  various  parts  of 
the  captaiu'-generalship,  affording  the  same  temperature,  while 
the  plains  of  the  south  towards  the  Oronoko  are  excessively  hot. 
The  rirers  which  flow  to  the  interior,  and  which  are  tributary  to 
the  Apure,  or  other  western  branches  of  the  Oronoko,  pass 
over  a  much  more  extensive  country  than  those  of  the  coasts, 
and  are  of  greater  magnitude.    The  main  trunk  of  the  great 
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river  ju»t  mentioned,  cmi  examining  the  map,  will  be  Been  to 
bold  a  course  for  several  hundred  miles  from  west  to  east,  en« 
closing  a  parallelogram  with  the  coast,  the  main  branches  of 
the  Apure  rising  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake  of  Mara* 
caibo.  This  track  is  about  600  miles  long,  by  900  in  breadth, 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  province  of  Guiana,  which  lies  oa 
the  south  side  of  the  Oronoko,  it  oomprises  all  the  provinces  of 
the  captain-generalship ;  but  the  province  of  Guiana  is  at  least 
a  third  greater  in  magnitude  than  all  the  rest  put  togetlier, 
although  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  uninhabited  and  even  unex- 
plored wilderness.  Venezuela  has  two  remarkable  natural 
boundaries ;  the  mouths  of  the  Oronoko  on  the  east,  and  the 
lake  of  Maracaibo  on  the  west;  on  this  side  it  is  also  separated 
by  high  mountains,  extremely  difficult  to  cross,  from  the  vice* 
royalty  of  New  Grenada. 

To  the  south  Venezuela  is  traversed  in  its  breadth  by  the 
tributaries  of  the  Apure  and  Oronoko,  as  has  been  stated ;  but 
the  surface  of  the  track  of  country,  for  more  than  400  miles  in 
length,  and  150  in  width,  is  a  plain  almost  as  level  as  the  pampas 
of  X<a  Plata,  and  in  some  respect  resembling  them ;  but  in 
general  essentially  different.  The  streams  which  water  this 
track  of  country  take  their  rise  either  in  the  ridge  which  runs 
along  with  the  coast,  or  in  the  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  Liake 
Maracaibo,  and,  during  tlie  seasons  of  rains,  which  in  this  cli* 
mate  are  prodigious,  they  pass  over  the  banks  and  inundate  the 
adjacent  plains  to  a  great  distance.  There  are  also  numerous 
channels  of  cross  communication,  in  consequence  of  which,  in 
the  rainy  season,  the  surface  of  the  country  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  a  vast  inland  sea,  and  the  courses  of  rivers  are  only 
marked  by  the  tops  of  the  forest-trees  on  their  borders.  Dur- 
ing the  other  portion  of  the  year  the  streams  shrink  within  their 
diannels,  leaving  immense  plains,  which  are  soon  covered  with 
luxuriant  herbage,  and  sustain  numerous  herds  of  cattle,  until 
the  approach  of  the  dry  season,  when  the  grass  is  burnt  up  by 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  the  water  evaporated,  toe  plains  present  the 
appearance  of  naked  deserts,  and  the  cattle  perish  by  thousands 
for  want  of  food  and  water.  Such  Is  the  country  which  has 
been  the  principal  theatre  of  war  between  the  Spanish  general 
Morillo,  and  the  patriots  under  Bolivar,  since  the  capture  of 
Angostura*  Their  campaigns  have  been  constantly  interrupted 
by  the  return  of  the  rainy  season,  and,  during  the  period  faFonr- 
able  to  their  military  operations,  (he  nature  of  the  country  and 
the  climate  are  such  as  render  it  almost  impossible  for  European 
constitutions  (o  withstand  the  privations  and  fatigues  to  which 
they  must  unavoidably  be  exposed.  These  causes  both  operate 
in  favour  of  the  natives ;  delay,  occasioned  by  the  interruption 
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in  their  campaigns,  enables  them  to  increase  in  strenffth,  while 
the  cause  of  Spain  grows  weaker,  and«  from  habit,  Uie  snitry 
beat  of  the  plains,  to  which  they  are  accustomed,  like  Arabs, 
€^n  be  better  withstood  than  by  their  enemies. 

From  the  natare  of  the  track  already  described,  extending 
across  the  Apore  into  New  Grenada  on  the  south,  opposes  a 
natural  barrier  to  the  communication  with  the  populous  districts 
of  that  viceroyalty ;  fur  even  when  not  covered  with  water,  it 
is  a  vast  and  almost  trackless  desert,  interspersed  with  morasses 
and  marshes  extremely  difficult  to  pass.  Our  enterprising 
countryman,  M acaulbt,  was  one  of  the  first  to  cross  from  Ca- 
labozo  to  Santa  Fee  de  Bogota,  where  he  commenced  his  short 
but  brilliant  career  in  the  cause  of  South  American  emancipa- 
-tion.*  The  greater  part  of  the  country  which  stretches  from 
the  left  bank  of  the  Oronoko,  is  composed  of  immense  plains, 
subject  to  inundation.  The  inhabitants  resemble  those  of 
Banda  Oriental  or  La  Plata,  and  the  subjugation  of  these  herds- 
men, in  their  widelv- expanded  wastes,  wifl  be  equally  difficult. 
They  are  possessed  of  prodigious  bodily  strength,  and,  like 
those  of  toe  south,  are  capable  of  sustaining  extraordinary 
fatigue,  contrary  to  the  opinion  usually  entertained  of  the  in- 
habiunts  of  warm  climates.  They  will,  in  fact,  bear  almost 
with  indifference  what  exposes  the  European  soldier  to  the 
severest  sufferings.  Although  their  habits  are  in  general  indo- 
lent and  slothful,  ihey  can  suddenly  pats  from  this  state  to  one 
of  the  most  viffourous  energy ;  like  the  furious  boar  of  their 

f plains,  so  finely  described  by  Humboldt,  which  basks  its  list- 
ess  length  in  the  sun,  until  excited  by  the  sight  of  its  prey, 
when  it  instantly  displays  a  power  of  motion  truly  terrific 

The  population  of  Venezuela  has  been  estimated  at  800,000 
souls,  but  the  devastating  war  which  has  been  carried  on,  has 
diminished  the  number  very  much,  especially  in  the  provinces 
of  Caracas,  Cumana,  and  Guiana :  but  that  of  Margaritta  has 
been  increased  by  emigration  from  the  union.  The  province 
of  M aracaibo  has  suffered  less  than  any,  although  it  has  been 
put  under  heavy  requisitions  by  Morillo  for  the  support  of  war ; 
without  the  assistance  he  has  drawn  from  this  quarter  and  from 
New  Granada,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  have 
maintained  the  contest.    The  delightful  valley  of  Caracas  has 


*  The  recent  march  of  BoliTar,  as  a  militar}'  achievement,  has  never  been 
surpassed.  He  set  off  at  the  commencement  of  the  rainy  season,  when  his 
antagonist,  Morillo,  expected  that  he  had  retired  into  quarters.  None  but  tlie 
troops  of  the  country  could  ever  have  accomplished  this  undertaking ;  his 
men  were  for  weeks  literally  to  the  waist  in  mud  and  water.  Of  the  Kng« 
liab  troops  which  accompanied  him^A^ut  a  handfbl  appear  to  have  survived. 
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been  almost  laid  waste^  and  the  beautiful  plantations  of  rcMroa, 
cottooy  sugar,  coffee,  and  indigo,  formerly  so  celebrated,  have 
been  in.  a  gjeat  measure  destroyed. 

The  uncivilized  Indians  of  tbe  neighbouring  mountains  and 

51ains  have,  in  general,  reganfed  the  contest  with  indiflTereL^ie. 
?he  Indians  of  tbe  plains  in  the  rainy  season  pass  from  one 
point  of  high  land  to  another  in  their  canoes,  and  often  remain 
many  days  in  succession  on  the  water ;  and  tbe  circumstance 
of  tneir  sleeping  in  hammocks,  suspended  between  branchcfs, 
hasgiven  rise  to  the  story  of  their  living  in  the  tops  of  trees. 

The  kingdom  of  New  Grenada  is  probably  the  most  im- 
portant Spanish  feudatory  in  South  America.  It  is  equal  in 
extent  to  the  United  States  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  capable 
of  containing  a  greater  population.  In  most  respects  it  resem- 
bles Peru,  lying  chiefly  between  the  two  Coruilleras,  which 
beffin  near  the  sea-coast  in  San  la  Martha,  and  which  form  the 
vuley  of  the  great  river  Magdalena,  on  which  is  situated^Santa 
Fee  de  Bogota.  This  kingdom  is  probably  one  of  tbe  most 
diversified  in  its  surface  in  the  world ;  but  its  most  remarkable 
characteristic  is,  its  mountainous  aspect.  Excepting  by  the 
channel  of  the  Magdalena,  or  by  the  way  of  Peru,  there  is  no 
way  in  which  an  army  can  be  sent  hy  Spain  to  subdue  its-in- 
habitants  in  their  inaccessible  mountains.  But  for  a  series  of 
causes  of  a  most  peculiar  nature,  Morillo,  even  with  tbe  assist- 
ance of  the  troop  from  Peru,  and  all  the  old  Spaniards,  then 
in  the  country,  neter  could  have  put  down  the  revolution. 
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